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BRITISH BIOGRAPHY ; 
| o R, 
An Accus Arz and IMPARTIAL Account 
o THE | 
LIVES and WRI TINGS, 
i . —_ 
Eminent Perſons, 
Great BaiTALin and IRELAND; 


From WICKLIFF, who began the RzyonuariOn by hie 
| _ Warrincs, to the PrEseNT Tims : 
WHETHER 
a . Po ; 
STATESMEN,\ | ParHILOSOPHERS, 
PAralors, | Pozrs, | 
GENERALS, LAWYERS, or 
ADpMIRALSs, I Divinzs, 
JIN WHICH 


The ſeveral Incidents and remarkable Actions of their Lryzs, | 
and the Particularities of their Deaths, that could be collected 


from HisToxy, Family MEmoirs, and Recorns, are re- 
lated ; a Catalogue of their Writings given, with accafional | 


Remarks ; and their Characters elineated with Freedom 
— | 
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MONO the 'varighs wah bf 127 com- 
.” poſition, it has been generally allowed, that 
note is more pfoductive of pleafure, or of 

inſlruckion, "than BiockArHY. We are naturally in- 

teteſted in the actions and characters of great and 
ilkuſtrious men, of whatever age. or, country ; and 
ſurely we cannot be indifferent reſpectitg the lives 
of thoſe excellent and eminent men, who have been 
an ornament tu our on country, who have enlightened 
it by literature and ſcience, and who by their virtuos 
and abilities have raiſed : it to DON higheſt pitch of re- 
eee e u Sal ll; neues 


120 
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11 is perhaps no bega partialiry to aſſert, that 
no country has proc 2. greater number of men, 
diſtinguiſhed by . genius, or exalted. virtues 
than Great Britain and, Ireland. A peruſal, therefore, 
of the lives of ſuch excellent and illuſtrious, men, 
Fa have 0 natural racy to excite, in us a gene- 


Lat" 


| Warst UA and 3 3 The 3 — the 
A 2 | Lawyer, 
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Lawyer, and the Phyſician, may all be excited to aim 
at excellence in their ſeveral profeſſions by the exam- 
ples of a BaRROw and a TilLoTs0nN; a Cox, a 
Harz, and a Horr; a"Harvey, a Sybennan, and 
a Meap. The Seaman and the Soldier may be ani- 
mated to the purſuit of military honours, by the 
heroic actions of a Brake and a MazxLnprovcH; and 
the diſintereſted Patriot, who feels for the honour and 
the intereſt of his country,. and who-is a zealous ad- 
vocate for liberty, and the common rights of man- 

kind, may be animated by the noble examples of a 
HamPDEN, a RussEL, a Maxvsz., and a Srbxxv. 
And the man of letters and philoſophical inquiry 
may he incited. to aſpire | after literary and ſcientific 
eminence, by the immortal labours of a Mil rox, a 
Bacon, a BovLe, a Nxwros, and a Locks. 


Bur it is not eminence in arms, in arts, or in ſcience 
only, that we may be taught to aſpire after, in the 
peruſal of the lives of the moſt eminent of our 
countrymen. It may alſo ſtimulate us to aim at the 
acquiſition of what is of ſtill more value and impor- 
tance, and at the ſame time univerſally attainable, 
Moral Excellence. It is not in the power of every 
man to be a great Stateſman, General, or Philoſo- 
pher; but every man may cultiyate and praQiſe tem- 
perance, integrity, benevolence, and humanity. He 
"who cannot enter into any competition with thoſe 
who have diſtinguiſhed themfelves by their wit, their 
_ "eloquence, or their learning, may at leaſt learn to 
imitate their virtues. © And even the lives. of bad 
men, ſuch whoſe eminence-of ſtation or abilities have 
rendered their actions ſufficiently important to be 
n renn in work of this kind, may 7 

erat eas co 
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3 3 
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| | in UID FEI a juſt repreſentation of; which 
muſt have a -natural tendency to excite in us a love 
ä and eſteem for the one, and an hatred and contempt 
of the other. We cannot read the lives of Boxx RR, 
of GanbixER, or of JurezR is, without feeling, 
* Juſt dereſtation of bigotry, OO: Peeing dF 
| Juſtice, ; and cruelty. og 1477 eh 


| Tuxxx is, we apprehend, the Fer bäh ih 
a work of the kind now offered to the Public, be- 
cauſe there is no Collection of Britiſh Lives hitheito 
Publiſhed, but what is either . too voluminous, and of 
too high a price for the generality of readers; or bf 
too inconſiderable à ſize to admit of any tolerable ” 
-juſtice being done to the many eminent perſons who 
-have. flouriſhed in theſe kingdoms. Thoſe works dH 
the kind which more particularly deſerve to be mei- 
tioned, are the Biographia Britannica, the General 
Dictionary, and the New and . General Biographical 
Dictionary i in twelye volumes, 8 vo. The latter is in 
many reſpedty a' valuable work z but ſo large a 
of it is taken up with foreign Ae as rendered tho 
of the moſt eminent perſons in Great Britain neceſ- 
"arily mort and imperfect; and of the two ot - 7 
"works, as the one is ſeven yolut folio, and, the 
other ten, it cannot be pr de they can Fore 


into ordinary hands, or chat 0 of ſo arg e 
>a VE Fee read. mung; IF 7055 


dh or: 
«(1 Is the compil 

courſe to all 
. tionedi; and in 
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ONT Ai ONE? der 


100 ef, this Works: we havd had re- 
9 publications that have been men- 
d: Tu ir wobld be/injuſtice not 


aof id 0 dn yo bon 5 O 


unworthy of their attention. For beſides the publ 
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to ücknowledge that we have dlfived Very confiders- 


ble affiftance from that elaboratè Work, the Bib gra- 
phia Britantica. But notw-ithſtanding this, we fatter 
ourſelves that thoſe who are in poſſeſſion of that 
larger publication, will not find this Work "Shall 
cations already mentioned, and other hiſtorical and 
biographical Difionaries, we have made uſe of ſome 
hundred volumes of ſingle lives, and hiſtorical and 
biographical. collections; beſides -occaſfianally making 
uſe of manuſcripts, particularly thoſe i the Britiſn 
Muſeum, when we could meet with any that were 
adapted o Our purpoſe. So that, in the courſe of 
our Work, a great variety of authors have bern 
conſulted and compared; the lives have been freſh 
drawn up, and ſome introduced: that were in no for- 


mer collection; many miſtakes of preceding writeis 


have been corrected; and many facts, actions, and 

characters, placed in a new, and, it is preſumed, in 

a juſt point df v1eW% bn 1277 i bas yienor bid 
MEA Ni N 


| 28 | lor la | 
In the charadters of individuals, we. have ſome- 
firges, Gifered from our biographical predeceſſors 
We have not been diſpoſed to layiſh ouf encomjums | 
on ſome characters, on whom the incenſe of praiſe 
has been beſtowed in the moſt liberal manner by pre- 
Ly ket © In theſe caſes, howeyer, we hope we 


habe been influenced, nor by prejudice, but by reaſgn 


and by truth. We would with. to be impartial; but 
we cannot ſuppoſe that commendations are due to the 
oppreſſors. of :mankind, to thoſe WhO have been em- 
ployed in trampling on the rights of human nature, 
however dignified by royal favour, or however 

elevated by title or by ſtation. 

| T 
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IT. has been ſometimes objected to. biographical: 
writers, that they, are too apt, to introduce ordinary 


mon A natpre, that, no moral wiſdom, is to be derived 
from, | their narraxians,- Or any accurate ideas to be 
formed, of, the perſons mboſs lives, ;they::undertake to 
relate. ? Bur 3 it Mquld be remembered, that this may: 
free zvently reſult more from neceſſity,.. than from any 
faüft in, the writers . Incidents, of, An; Intereſting: and 
chafatteti ic king, however, diligently ſought, aue 
1 to be found. . > The incidents,” ſays an inge- 
niou writer, „ *\y ich, ve excellence, to Biography. 
ce 23 Lehel apa ele kind, ſuch as ſaon a 
the, memory, oy: are rarely; tranſmitted: by 
2 lt may. al lo; be ohſe „ that there 
af at V particulars and, circurnſtances,; which -tha?:i 
do neral La Nature ta illuſtrate the character, or 
to Fehn dur 0 ic be qualities, or, diſpoſitions ot 
the m Fr 85 e den neceſſary 1 in any regular account 
of 1 non of them would be cenſured 
as à defect by Jon every reader. However, we 
have chiefly attended to the more important and in- 


ſtructive parts f, Biagraphy ; . — ſuch 


an 
incidents or anectigtes Were ae obtained, as had a 
455 character, to 


ate any moral 


ſentiment, we WG. | N 
them in our Work. by 25 


As we have 3 to do juſtice to the moſt 
eminent men which theſe nations have produced, ſo 
we have not been inattentive to female excellence; 
but have introduced accounts of Ladies who have 


den diſtinguiſhed for their piety, the amiableneſs of 
their 


wi W E F A C E. 


their manners, their learning, afid their ! ingenuity * 
ſuch, in ſhort, who were ornaments to their own age, 
and patterns to ſucceeding ones. In the plan of our 
Work, we have preferred the Chronological order | to 
that of the Dictionary form. The lives of perſons 
who were cotemporaries with each other, are beſt read 
together, as one frequently throws A Tight upon ano- 
ther; and a regard to the order of time ſeems. the N 
moſt natural diſpoſition of ſuch a Work, and more 
productive of pleaſure and inſtruction, than the 
placing of the lives of ſuch perſons together as lived 
at. very remote periods from each other. The great 
advantage of the Dictionary! form is, the f acility of .. 
finding any particular life ; but this e 

have endeavoured to ſuppiy by proper Indexes. . 
ſhort; we have endeavoured to render this Series o 
Britiſh Lives uſeful, accurate, entertaining, and. 1 in- 
ſtructive; and we would now ſubmit 1 it, with a a be: 
RE ET, to the candour of the Public. 
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I. 1 of JOHN WICK. 
LIFF. View of the ſtate of 
England, at the period in which he 
appeared, 11+ his birth, 21. bis ap- 
lication to his ſtudies, ibid. his ra- 
ional method of ſtudying the Scrip- 
tures, ibid. his conteſt uh the beg - 
ing Friars, 22. choſen Warden of 
Canterbury-Hall, 2g. oppoſes the 
Pope's claim of tribute-money from 
England, 25. elected 9 Pro- 
ſellor at Oxford, ibid. oppoſes the 
errorsof Popery, 26,27. 18 proteQed 
by the Dake of Lancaſter, 28. ſent 


on an embaſſy to the Pope, 29. is F 


made Rector of Lutterworth,. 30. 
the Pope ſends five Bulls inte Eng- 
hed, 2 bw, 32. N 

ited agai im, 34. his opmions 
COMIC, 40. his death, and cha- 
ratet, 4 N of his opinions, 

. and his works, 32. 

267 The life of WILLIAM OF 
WYKEHAM, Biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter. His birth, 53. his education, 54. 
employed by Ken Edward III. 55. 
his numerous preferments, 36, 37. 
made Biſhop of Wincheſter, 59. and 
Lord Chancellor, 60. his ſpeech to 
the Parliament. 61. removed from 


the Chancellorſhip, 62. founds his ſ. 


Colleges, 66. articles of impeach- 
ment brought againſt him, 69. pro» 
hibited from coming within twenty 


miles of the Court, 71. takes his 


place at the convocation, 73. re- 
ceives his pardon, 5 his attachment 
c 


2 worſhip of the Virgin Mary, 


* 


79. again appointed Chancellor, 86. 
his death, 9% account of his will, 
91. his character, 16. | 
III. Thelifeof JOHN GOWRR. 
His education, gg. intimacy between 
bim and Chaucer, 96. the moral ten- 
dency of his works, 97. makes a 
conſiderable figure in his profeſſion, 


gs. his charatter vindicated, 99. 
oſes his ſight, 101. bis death, 4222. 


account of his works, 104. 
IV. The. life of GLOFFREY 


CHAUCER, His birth, 109. his 


education, 110, travels through 
rance and the Low Countries 
ibid. enters himſelf of the Middle 
Temple, ibid. appears at Court, 111. 
his marriage, sud. is made Gentle- 
man of the King's Privy Chamber, 
and has a penſion aſſigned him, 112. 
his manner of living at Woodſtock, 
113. goes to Genoa, to, negociate 
with the Doge and Sette, 161d. is 
made Comptroller of the Cuſtoms in 
the port of London, ibid. attacks 
the vices of the Clergy, 115. falls 
into misfortunes, 117. account 
his ſons, ibid. is obliged to fly into 
Hainault, 118. returns into England, 
119. 181mpriſoned, ibid. but rejeaſed 
oon after, and reuires to Woodftocks 
120. has ſeveral grants from the 
King, 123, his death, 124. deſcription 
of his perſon, 12g. bis character, 126. 
account of his works, 131. 

V. The life of Sir JOHN OLD- 
CASTLE, Lord Cobham. His birth, 
138, his marriage, 139. makes ſome 

| attempts 
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attempts towards a reformation of 
the Church, zb:4. diſperſes the works 
of Wickliff among the common peo- 
ple, 140, oppoſes the tyranny of Ri- 
chard 11 id., a proſecution com- 
menced againſt him for Hereſy, 154 
the King exhorts him to retrat 2 
errors, 155. he waits upon his Ma- 
jeſty with a confeſſion of his faith, 
156. is committed to the Tower, 157. 

is examination before Archbiſhop 
Arundel and the Clergy, 1 59. his ſpi- 
rited behaviour, 160. ſentence of ex- 
communication pronounced againſt 

im, 163. eſcapes out of the Tower, 
165. 1s 3 and burned, 167. his 
charactet, 251. obſervations on the 
treatment which he received from 
the Romiſh Clergy, 167. 

VI. The life of HENRY 
CHICHELY, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury. His birth; 169. his educa- 
tion, 26:4. is made Biſhop of St. Da- 


. vid's, z6:4. is ſent on an Embaſſy to 
France, 170. is made Archbiſhop of 


Canterbury, 171. his ſpeech to en- 
gage Henry V. to undertake a war 
againſt France, 194. goes over into 
France, - 178. retures to England 
again, and exerciſes the power o 
eccleſiaſtical eenſures againſt Lord 
and Lady. Strange, 76:4, appointed 
one of the Commiſſioners to treat of 
a peace between England and France 
180. diſtinguiſhes bimſelf by his zea 
againſt Hereſy, 181. founds a Col- 
lege at Higham Ferrers, 187. falls 
under the diſpleaſure of the Papal 
See, 189. adifpute between him and 


Cardinal Rwy about precedency, 


193. founds'All Souls College, 194. 
his death, and character, 196. 

VII. The life of JOHN TAL- 
BOT, Earl of Shrewſbury, His 
birth, 197. his ſummons to Parlia- 
ment, ibid. his marriage, ib. com- 
miited to the Tower, 17d. made 
Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, 26:9. is 
preſent at the ſiege of Caen, 198. 
recovers the gue Mans from the 
French, 199. takes the town of La- 
val, and goes o the ſiege of Orleans, 
76:4. diſtiuguiſhes himſelf there, 200. 
his intrepid behaviour at the battle of 
Patay, 204 is taken priſoner, ibid. is 
— — for Xaintrailles, 20g. te- 
ſumes his command in France, 207d. 
makes himſelf maſter of ſeveral 
towns, 26:4. takes St, Dennis, 206. 


and Pontoiſe, 208. raiſes the ſiege of 
Crotoy, 209. ravages Picardy, and 
takes ſeveral towns in Normandy, 
ibid. relieves the garriſon of Meaux, 
210, relieves the garriſon of Pontoile 
three ſeveral times, 211. 1s created 
Earl of Shrewſbury, 212. returns to 
England, 21g. appointed one of. the 
Plenipotentiaries for treating of a 
peace with England, z6:d. his brave 
attack upon the French troops at St. 
Hillary, 215. appointed Governor of 
Guienne, 217, makes himſelf maſter 
of the city of Bourdeaux, 261d. is 
killed, together with his ſon Lord 
Liſle, at the battle of Chaſtillon, 219. 
his charaQter, ibid. 

VIII. The life of RICHARD 
NEVIL, Earlof Warwick. His birth 
221. accompanies his father, the Earl 
of Saliſbury, into Scotland, ibid. his 
marriage, 4. his magaificence and 
hoſpitality, 225. takes up arms in fa- 
vour of the Duke of York, 226, 
commands the Vanguard of the York- 
iſts at the battle of St. Alban's, z6:, 
he is made Governor of Calais,228. 
and High Admiral of England, 181d. 
takes ſome ſhips at ſea, 2 30. defeats 
and deſtroys one of the King's fleets, 
233. enters London with a large 
army, 234. an inſtance of his gallant 
behaviour, 238. appointed to treat of 
a marriage e King Edward 
IV. and the Lady Bona of Savoy, 
241. is diſguſted, 242. has an inter- 
view with the King of France, 24 
fakes up arms againſt King Edward, 
246. takes him priſoner, 247; has an, 
interview With him in Weltminſter- 
Hall, 248. cauſes Henry VI. to be 

roclaimed, 252. releaſes him out of 

is confinemeiit in the Tower, 254. 
appointed Regent of the kingdom, 
in conjunction with the Duke of | 
Clarence, ibid. killed at the battle of 
Barnet, 260. his character, 13% 

IX. The life of Sir JOHN FOR. 
TESCUE. His birth, and education, 
262. is made Serjeant at Law, 264. 
and Chief Juflice of the King's 
Bench, z6:d, is obliged, in cobſe- 

nence of his attachment to the 

ouſe of Lancaſter, to retire out of 
England, 265. His return, 267. his 
death, 270. account of his works, 
266, 268, 271. | 

X. The life of Sir THOMAS 
LYTTLETON, 273. Is made one — 

5 
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the Judges of the Court of Common 
Pleas, ibid. and a Knight of the 
Bath, 274. his death, 277. 

XI. 'The life of ANTHONY 
WIDVILLE, Earl RIVERS, 279. 
He is made priſoner by the Earl of 
Warwick, and carried to Calais, 279. 
bis marriage, 280. his ſolemn en- 
counter with the Baſtard of Bur- 

undy in Smithheld, 281. attends 
5 Edward to Holland, 28g. made 
Governor of Calais, 284. is put to 
death at Pontefratt, ago. his charac- 
ter, 291. account of his works, 76:4. 

XII. The life of MARGARET, 
Counteſs of Richmond and Derby, 
298, Her birth, 257d. and marriage, 
ibid, the meaſures taken by her ny 
vour of her {on the Earl of Rich- 
mond, goo. her piety, 304. and bene- 
volence, 305. her mumficent founda- 
tions, 306. her death, z6:d. 

XIII. The life of WILLIAM 
WARHAM, Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, go8. hisbirth and education, 
bd. ſent on an embaſſy to the Arch- 
duke Philip. ibid. made Biſhop of 
London, 312. tranſlated to the See of 
Canterbury, gig elected Chancellor 
of the Univerſity of Oxford, 314. 
his proceedings againſt bereſy, 315. 
his conteſt with Wolley, 317. his 
death, g22- and charatter, g22—g25, 

XIV. The life of WILLIAM 
GROCYN, 326. His birth and edu- 
cation, ibid. travels into Italy, z6:d. 
teaches Greek at Oxford, :6:d. his 
death, gag. 

XV. The Life of Dr. THOMAS 
LINACRE, 330. His birth and edu- 
cation; bd. travels into oy, ibid. 
created Doctor of phyſic at Oxford 

31. applies himſelt to the ſtudy of 
winity, 332. and enters into holy 
orders, ibid. eſtabliſhes the College 
of Phyſicians, 333- his death and 
character, 334+ account of his works, 


VI. The lifeof JOHN FISHER, 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, 337. his birth 
ard education, z6:d. takes the degree 
of Doctor in Divinity, 26:4. appoint- 
cd Chaplain to the Lady Margaret, 


338. made Biſhop of Rocheſter, 257d. 
preaches and writes againſt Luther, 
339. he is twice in imminent danger 
ot his life, 344. adjudged guilty of 
miſpriſion ot treaſon, for concealing 
the ſpeeches of Elizabeth Barton, 
348. condemned for refuſing to take 
the oath required by the act of ſuc- 
ceſſion, 354. for which he was be- 
headed, 26:4. his character, 336. ac- 
count of his works. 358. 

XVII. The life of Dean COLET, 
361. His birth, 26:4. his education, 
362. enters into holy orders, ibid. tra- 
vels into France and Italy, 36g. bis 
temperance and moderation, 365. 
cultivates an acquaintance with Eral- 
mus at Oxford, 367. made Dean of 
St. Paul's, 376. account of ſome of 
his ſentiments, 377. he founds St. 
PauPs ſchool, 383. attempts made by 
ſome of the Clergy to ruin him; 381, 
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HE friends of truth, and of liberty, will ever 
hold in the higheſt eſtimation thoſe Yluſtrious 
men, who in times of danger and of difficulty, 
of ignorance, error, and ſuperſtition, have dared 
to make a noble ſtand againſt the uſurpations of 
Ecclefiaſtical Tyranny, undaunted by the dangers. which ſur + 
rounded them. Amongſt theſe worthies JOHN WICKLIF F 
deſerves the moſt diſtinguiſhed notice ; as his unwearied labours, 
and the manly ſpirit which he exerted, in oppoſing the numerous 
errors and corruptions of the Romiſh church, aided by that ſu- 

rior penetration and ſagacity, which he diſcovered in a bar- 
. and unlettered age, firſt paved the way for that Reſor- 
mation, of which we now enjoy the happy effects. 

At the period in whick this juſt] — Reformer lived, 
the corruptions of the church of Rome were ariſen to an ama- 
zing height. The condition of the greater part of the laity -- 
was ſuch, in England, in the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
that to thoſe who live in a better and more enlightened age, it 
muſt appear amazing that mankind ſhould ever have been ſunk 
into ſuch a degree of ſtupidity, ignorance, and ſuperſtition. 
The religion of Jeſus, in itſelf plain, rational, and conſiſtent, 
unincumbered with ryan Fog ſuperſtitious ceremonies, and 
calculated to promote the beſt intereſts of mankind, was ſo ob- 
ſcured and disfigured, that ſcarce any traces of its original beau- 
ty were diſcernible. Inſtead of being employed to advance thoſe 
excellent ends, to which it was fo admirably calculated, it was, 
by the artifices of wicked and deſigning prieſts, made an inſtru - 
ment of fraud, injultice, 2 | 

2 
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The clergy of thoſe days, inſtead of inſtilling into the minds 
of the laity the principles of piety, of integrity, of benevolence, 
and univerſal virtue, which are the eſſence of every rational 
ſyſtem of religion, were employed in inculcating a blind ſub- 
miſſion to the determinations of the pretended infallible church ; 

a implicit ſabjeQion to the clergy, and the Papal See ; the ob- 
Benden of penances and pilgrimages; the worſhipping of 
ſaints and images, praying for the dead, a ſuperſtitious reverence 
for ridiculous relics, the belief of the doArines of purgatory and 
tranſubſtantiarion, and the neceſſity of auricular confeſſion, ex- 
treme unction, and other fimilar abſurdities. To all theſe may 
be added, maſſes without number, and pardons, diſpenſations, 
and indulgences, for any immoralities, however atrocious, if the 
offenders had but money enough to purchaſe them. 

A religion of this kind muſt naturally be expected to have 
had but httle tendency to promote real piety and virtue, It evi- 
dently had not. The manners of the people in general, as well 
as of the clergy, were exceedingly licentious and wiel 
at the ſame time that they profeſſed the higheſt regard for what 
they called religion; which was, indeed, conſiſtent with the 
greateſt immoralities. The moſt abandoned amongh them 
<« (ſays an ingenious writer) men who were familiar with crimes 
« that humanity is ſtartled at, would at the hazard of their 
« lives defend the immunities of the church, a conſecrated 
44 utenſil, or a donation made to a convent.” 

It is not eaſily conceivable, how men, endued with any degree 
of reaſon, could be brought to believe that the favour 
of the Almighty was to be obtained by ſuch ridiculous obſer- 
vances, whilſt they lived in open violation of the obligations of 
morality. But that they did believe ſo is manifeſt; and we 
may ſee evidences of it even at this day, in the deluded votaries 
of the Romiſh church: for Popery is till, in a great degree, the 
ſame. Many of the poorer and more ignorant Roman Catho- 
lics, in this country, who are extremely wicked and licentious 
in their lives, may yet be obſerved to be ſuperſtitiouſly obſer- 
vant of their abſard rites and ceremonies. There are ſome 
among them, who appear even to think it leſs criminal to com- 
mit a robbery than to eat fleſh in Lent, ' ** 1 (ſays a very 
ſenſible writer) introduceth an endleſs train of ſenſeleſs and filly, 
yet ſhewy and ſauctimonious obſervances; the parade of which 
plays ſo perpetually on the popular imagination, as to leave nei- 
ther leiſure nor diſpoſition tor minding any thing more rational 
or more real. So many ſacraments, faſts, and feſtivals, hows 
ever ſuperfluous, abſurd, and burdenſome ; ſuch indefatigable 
ſaying and hearing of prayers, though in an unknown tongue; 
ſuch continual croſſings, and counting of beaſts, though petſectly 
childiſh ; ſuch external grimaces and bowing to images, though 
rank idolatry ; all this, and a great deal more of the ons 
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kind, being mixed up with infinite ſolemnity, doth ſo intoxicate 
the unguarded populace, that th 
devout and holy, for being out of meaſure ſuperſtitious.” 

At the period of which we are treating, the clergy had, by 
means of the influence which they had obtained over the minds 


and conſciences of men, extended their temporal power to a 


very great height. Prieſts of eyery degree claimed an exemp- 
tion from all civil juriſdiction whatever ; ſo that if a clergyman 
was guilty of any crime, however atrocious, of theft, perjury, 
blaſphemy, or murder, he was not to be tried by any civil ma- 
giſtrate. As for the ſovereign Pontiff himſelf, he aſſumed a 
power not only of determining abſolutely all matters of faith 
and opinion, but even of depoſing Princes, Kings and Emperors ; 
and the ſubjects of any Prince, agaioſt whom this reverend im- 
poſtor had fulminated the ſentence of excommunication and de- 
poſition, were authorized to rebel againſt him, and even to kill him, 
« An heretic (ſaid they) has no right to his cron; and when he 
is excommunicated, it is no fin for any to kill him.“ Ca) On 
this account, the princes of Europe, whatever might be their pri. 
vate ſentiments, were extremely unwilling to incor the diſpleaſure 
of the Papal Sec. If a prince was excommunicated, and an interdi& 
laid upon his dominions, the clergy from that moment refrained 

from the exercife of their ordinary functions; extreme unction 
and the baptiſm of infants were no more adminiſtered ; and the 
dead were carried out, and put into the earth, without prieſt or 


prayer. Theſe things had a prodigious effect upon the ſuperſti- 


tious minds of the common people; and afforded: ample 
ſcope for the enemies of any prince, who happened to fall 
under ſuch a cenſure, to act againſt him with great advan. 
tage. The moſt | ſpirited princes, therefore, frequently 
temporized, concealed their ſentiments, and ſubmitted to very 


fancy themſelves wonderfully 


(a) How often the Popes thought 
proper to exerciſe this their, pre- 
tended power of 2 princes, 
though the ſubjects of ſuch princes 
did got always join heartily in put- 
ting in execution the degunciations 
of the pontiiFs, may appear by the 
following lit of kings and emperors 
depoſed by different Papes. 

ope Zachary I. depoſed Chil- 
deric king of France, ——Grcgory 
VII. depoſed Henry IV. Emperor, 
— Urban II. depoſed Philip, king 
of France. Adrian IV. depoſed 
William king of Sicily.——lnanocept 
III, depoſed the emperor Philip, 
Innocent IV. depoſed king John 
of England. Urban IV. depoſed 
Mamphred, king of Sicily. —-Ni- 
cholas III. depoled Charles, king of 


Sicily, Martin IV. depoſed Peter 
of Arragon.—Boniface VIII. de- 
prived Philip the Fair; and, on this 
occaſion, to juſtify what he had done, 
he publiſhed in his bull, which is 
now part of the canon law, the fol- 
lowing decree : © We declare and 
pronounce it, as neceſſary to ſalva- 
tion, that all mankind be ſubje& to 
the Roman pontiff,” Pope Clement 


V. depoſed Henry V. Emperor,— 
John XXII. deprived the Emperor 


Lodovick,——Gregory IX. depoſed 


the Emperor Wencenſlaus, and Paul 


11 deprived Henry VIII. of Eng- 
and. It may be preſumed, that no 


.reaſohable man will deſire a greater 
proof of the ue arrogance, and 


preſumption o 


the Roman pontiffs. 


\ 
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mean complianees, rather than draw upon themſelves the indi 
nation of the Pope, from which they knew very fatal — 1 
ences might enſue; In ſhort, the arrogance and pride of the 
Popes aroſe to the moſt inſupportable height: they treated not 
only the ordinary laity, but even ſovereign princes themſelves, 
wich the utmoſt inſolence and contempt ; at the ſame time that 
they were many of them, in their private lives, remarkable only 
for their wickedneſs. 'Thus the men who aſſumed to themſelves 
anfallibility {6), who pretended to be God's vicars upon earth, 
ta be the ſovereign judges of truth, the heads of the Chriſtian 
ebureh, and the unerring guides of Chriſtians, were frequently 
monſters of perfidy, of blaſphemy, of luſt, of pride, and of cru- 
elty ; a diſgrace not only to religion, but to humanity ! If ſach 


Vas the head of the church, it could not be expected that the in- 


ſerior elergy ſhould be remarkable for their piety or virtue: they 


were indeed, in 


general, much otherwife ; very ignorant and v 


And as to the laity, they became, io conſequence 


tious. 


fligate | 
ch — and ſuch teachers, at once wicked and ſuperſti- 


The rapacity, however, of the agents of the Papal See was 
ſo great, that in ſpite of the ignorance and ſuperſtition which 
prevailed, many individuals cried out againſt ſuch ſcandalous 


exactions. 


(b) Tt muft ever be an unanſwera- 
ble argument _ the infallibility 
of the church ot Rome, that ſeveral 
Popes were by their ſucceſſors ex- 
communicated, their acts abrogated, 
and the ſacraments adminiſtered by 
them, pronounced invalid. No 
teſs than ſix Popes were expelled 
hy others who uſurped their ſeats; 
two were aſſaſſinated ; and the infa- 
wous Theodore, by hex credit in the 
boly city, obtained the Popedom for 
the moſt avowed of her gallants, who 
Aumed the name of John the Tenth. 
Another of the ſame name, a baſtard 
fon of Pope Sergius, was called to 
govern the Chriſtian world at the age 
of twenty-one, If ſuch were 
men who arrogated to themſelves 


titles and attributes peculiar. to the 


deity, can we wonder at the greateſt 
enormities among lay-men ? : 
Nor can the Popes, conſiſtent with 
reaſon, or any thing we know of 
God, be conſidered as having a divine 
commiſſion, or as being God's VIc ARS 
upon earth; ſince it is notorious they 
da ve made a practice of allowing that 
which God does and muſt needs from 
his nature as a Being of juſtice, good- 
' 3 


It 
neſs, and purity, abhor. Popes in 
general, for a long ſeries of time, have 

ranted, or rather ſold pardons and 

indulgences to the moſt abominable 
Crimes. A little before the Reſorma 
tion, the form of indulgences was 
ſo ample, that rich men were uncon- 
cerned what fins they committed, as 
knowing that they could, living or 
dead, purchaſe a Pardon ; for if they 
neglected it during their lives, it was 
but leaving ſo much money by their 
wills after their deaths for maſſes 
and indulgences, and they were aſ- 
ſured that all would be forgiven them. 
There is a book called, The Tax 

« of the Sacred Roman Chancery :'* 
In which there is a particular account 
how much money was to be paid into 
the apoſtolic, or Pope's Chamber, for 
almoſt all ſorts of vices, For in- 
tance; He who had been guilty 
of inceſt with his mother, ſiſter, or 
© other relation, either in conſangui- 
« nity, or affinity, is taxed at fivg 
* Groſs. The abſolution of him who 
© has deflowered a virgin, ſix Groſs, ® 
The abſolution of him who hat 
© murdered his father, mother, ſiſter, 
© or wiſe, five or ſeven Groſs, The 
© abſolution 
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It appears that the money collected in England by the Pope's 
nts, on various pretences, amounted to two thirds more than 

e produce of the royal treaſury ; add to this, that the diſpoſal 
of moſt of the benefices in England was claimed by the Pope, 
who generally beſtowed them upon foreign eccleſiaſtics, who, 
by virtue of the Pope's diſpenſation, enjoyed the profits withour 
ever reſiding in the kingdom ; and theſe benefices were farmed 
out to the Engliſh, who ſerved the cures for very ſmall ſalaries. 
Many complaints of theſe grievances had been exhibited to the 
court of Rome, but without effect. Some efforts were however 
made by the Parliament in the reign of King Edward the Third 


© abſolution and pardon of all acts 
© of fornication, committed by any 
© of the clergy, in what manner 
« ſoever; whether it be with a nun, 
* within or without the limits of the 
© nunnezy ; or with his relations in 
i conſahguinity, or affinity, or with 
* his god-daughter, or with any other 
* woman whatſoever; and whether 
4 alſo the ſaid abſolution be given 
in the name of the clergyman him- 
« ſelt only, or of him jointly with 
* his whores, with a diſpenſation to 
enable him to take and hold his 
* orders and eccleſiaſtical benefices, 
s and with a clauſe alſo of inhibition, 
* colts thirty Tournoit, and nine or 
© thirteen Ducats, And if beſides the 
above, he receives abſolution from 
* ſodomy, or beaſtiality, with the diſ- 
« penſation and clauſe of inhibition, as 
before, he mult pay nineteen Tour- 
« nois, twelve Ducats, and fax Carlins, 
« But, if he receives abſolution from 
* ſodomy or beaſtiality only, with 
the diſpenſation or clauſe of inhi- 
«. bition, he pays only thirty - ſix 
« Tournois, and nine Ducats,——A 
* nun, having committed fornication 
_ © ſeveral times, within and without 
© the bounds of the nunnery, ſhall be 
© abſolved, and enabled to hold all 
* the dignities of her order, even 
« that of Abbeſs, by paying chirty- 
© ſix Tour ois, and nine DucaTts.:- 
The Abſolution of him who keeps 
© a concubine, with diſpenſation to 
© take and hold his orders and eccle- 
© fiaſtical benefices, coſts 21 Tov R- 
%, g Ducars, and 6 CAR LINs.“ 
This is a tranſlation of the very words 
of the book itſelf; only the articles 
as far as the“ are wanting in one 
edition, However, theſe articles 


* 


alſo are in the moſt perfect and cor 
rect editions. This Book has been 
ſeveral times printed, both in Popiſh 
and Proteſtant countries; and the 
Proteſlant princes inſerted it among 
the cauſes of their rejecting the 
Council of Trent. When the Papiſts 
ſaw what uſe the Proteſt.nts made of 
it, they put it into the liſt of prohibit- 
ed Books, But then they condemned 
it only upon the ſuppoſition of its 
having been corrupted by the Pro- 
teltants or Heretics, But let them 
ſuppoſe as much as they pleaſe, that 
it has been — 1 Heretics 3 


the editions of it, which have been 


publiſhed in Popiſh countries, and 
which the Papiſts cannot diſown, as 
that of Rome, 1514, that of Cologn, 
1515, thoſe of Paris, 1520, 1345, and 
1625, and thoſe of Venice, one in the 
ſixth Vol, of Oceanus juris. publiſhed 
in1533; the other in the ſixteenth 
Vol, of the ſame collection, reprinted 
in 1384: Thele are more than ſuf- 
ticient to, juſtify the reproaches of 
the Proteſtants, and to cover the 
church of Rome with conſuſion.- The 


Popiſh controvertiſts, who have not 


a word to ſay againſt the avihority 
of the edition of Rome, or that of 
Paris, Cc. are under great perplex+ 
ity, However, ſince the Proteſtants 
have made ſo great an handle of this 
book, the Papiſts pretend that tho? 
{ome of the Popes have been guilt 

of ſuch infamous practices, and ſut- 
fered ſuch books to appear, yet the 
church of Rome in general abhors 


them. { A fine proof of the infallibility 


of their Popes!] But the church of 
Rome has never ſhown, by the ſup- 
reſſion of theſe taxes, that the has 


had them in abharrence, 
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to put a ſtop to theſe grievances, and with fome fucceſs; and the 
rapacity of the Pope and of the Clergy, and the inſolent uſe they 
made of their uſurped power, made the laity the more ready to 
attend to any arguments which might be brought either againſt. 
their EIN or their opinions, Such was the ſtate of religion 
_ e church at the time of Wicklif 's firſt apearance in the 
world. 4 
Howeyer, before we proceed in our relation of the life o this 
Reformer, we ſhall take a general view of the principal public 
tranſactions of this period, which may enable us to form a juſter 
notion of ſeveral particulats which will ariſe in the courſe of this 
life, and ſome ſucceeding ones. Edward the Second, King of 
England, in the latter end of whoſe reign Wickliff was born, 
was depoſed by his Parliament in 1327, in conſequence of his 
own imprudent conduct, and weak attachment to Favourites, 
and by the contrivances of his Queen Iſabella, and Roger Mor- 
timer. He was ſucceeded by his fon Edward the Third, who 
was yet a minor, being only in the fourteenth year of his a 

A regency was appointed by the Parliament, for the adminiſtra» 
tion of government, during the minority of the young bing: 
but, notwithſtanding this, the public affairs were entirely di- 
rected by the Queen and Mortimer; between whom it was uni- 
verſally believed there was a criminal correſpondence. The 
King of Scotland, taking advantage of the minority of Edward, 
had ſent an army into England, and ravaged its borders. The 
young King, on _—_ the news of this irruption, had an ar- 
dent defire to ſignalize himſelf in the defence of his kingdom; 
and although thoſe who governed in his name, had no great in- 
clination for war, yet as they did not think it prudent to put up 
with ſach an inſult, an army was raiſed, and Edward put him- 
ſelf at the head of it, to oppoſe the encroachments of the Scots, 
and to revenge the affront and injury which the nation had ſuſ- 
tained, Whilſt the young King was employed in this expedition, 
his unbappy father, Edward the Second, who had been continu- 
ed in confinement in Kenelworth-caſtle from the time of his de- 
poſition, was removed from thence to Berkley-caſtle, aud there 
barbarouſly and treacherouſly murdered, Young Edward was 
entirely unacquainted with the manner of his father's death, and 
ſuppoſed bim to have died naturally; and as he had not been 
very fucceſsful in his campaign, having found himſelf unable to 
do any great injury to the Scots, though he obliged them to re- 
tire, he returned to York, and there ſolemnized his nuptials with 
Phillippa of Hainault, to whom he had been contrafted by 
means of kis mother, Shortly after Edward's marriage, a ver 
diſhonourable and diſadvantageous peace was concluded wit 
the King of Scotland, which was chiefly managed by the Queen“ 
mother Iſabella and Mortimer, who were of opinion that a war 
was againſt their intereſts ; and this peace was afterwards 
Krengthened and confirmed by the marriage of Nee of 
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Scotland. with Johanna, ſiſter to king Edward. This peace, 
however, though the greater part of the nation was exceedingly 
diſguſted at it, received a parliamentary ſanction; Mortimer, 
— the queen-mother, having found means to get over to their 
intereſts a majority of the Parliament. This is dne amongſt 
other inſtances in the Engliſh hiſtory, ſome perhaps at a much 
later period, which are ſufficient to evince that Parliaments are 
not infallible, nor their determinations always to be depended 
on. Means may frequently be found, by Miniiters or Princes, to 
biaſs the judgment, and towarp the integrity, of a great number 
of individuals in a parliament, which cannot be taken with a 
whole nation. The majority of Members in a parliament may 
therefore be influenced by motives very different from a regard 
to the intereſts of their country; whereas the body of the na- 
tion being, unbiaſſed, judge impartially, and therefore they 
generally judge rightly. 7 May earl of Lancaſter, and ſome 
other Lords, had not attended this Parliament: they. were diſ- 
ſarisficd that the queen - mother and Mortimer had # ann all 
authority, contrary to the original intent of the parliament, who 
had nominated a regency, confiſting of twelve barons to _— 
the public affairs. The tragical end of the late king, Edward the 
| ſecond, and the diſhonourable treaty with Scotland, furniſhing 
them with a plauſible cauſe of complaint, they began to hold pri- 
vate conferences, in order to redreſs the diſorders of the govern- 
ment; for which purpoſe an aſſociation was afterwards entered 
into by Lancaſter and theſe noblemen, with the earls of Kent 
- and Norfolk, the king's uncles together with ſome others of the 
peers 3 who unanimouſly reſolved to ſtand upon their defence in 


Pl 


caſe they were attacked, and at the ſame time publiſhed a mani. | 


feſto containing their reaſons for taking up arms. The queen- me- 
ther and Mortimer, now created earl of March, falſely infinuated 
to the young King, that thoſe who had raken arms intended 
to deprive him of the crown; and that his two uncles, and Hen- 
Ty, earl of Lancaſter, grandſon to king Henry the Third, had 
formed a deſign to exclude the iſſue of Edward the ſecond from 


the throne. Edward, who had no ſuſpicion of his mother, gave 


ready ear to this accuſation, and being therefore inflamed againſt -- 7 
the malecontents, determined to compel thoſe by force to return 


to their duty, whom he already confidered as rebels. This affair 
would probably have been attended with fatal conſequences ; 
but the queen-mother was unwilling that matters ſhould be gar- 
ried-to extremities, conſidering that it might be as dangerous 
for her as for the diſcontented Lords: and they, on their part, 
not having yet formed a party ſtrong enough to carry things 
to the point they aimed at, were not unwilling to deſiſt, at leaſt 
for the preſent; and accordingly z pardon being offered them, 
they accepted it and laid down their arms, The earl of March, 
HOT by.the queen- mother, continued to act in fo arrogant 
and arbitrary a manner, that he excited the general diſguit — 
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the people againſt him; and the earl of Kent, uncle to the 
king, having expreſſed his diſlike of the meaſures of the queen- 
mother and her favourite with great freedom, they laid a ſnare 
for the deſtruction of that. prince, and brought him to the block. 
In 1328 died Charles the Fair, king of France, and leaving no 
male iſſue, Edward, king of England, demanded the crown of 
France, as being. the nephew, and neareſt relation to the deceaſed 
king ; Philip of Valois, and couſin-german to the late king, 
had, however, been crowned king of France ; it being main- 
tained by Philip, and admitted by the peers of France, that Ed- 
ward's claim ot right being derived only from his mother, he 
was excluded by the Salique law; by which, they ſaid, not the 
_ females only, but their 3 alſo, were excluded from 
the ſucceſſion to the throne of France. Edward's ambaſſadors 
were not even heard; and as it was not in his power to proſecute 
his claim at that time, he diſſembled his intentions, and even 
did homage to Philip for Guienne and Ponthieu, though he ap- 

pears evidently to have had no deſign to drop his pretenſions. 
Soon after Edward's return from Amiens, at which place he 
rformed the ceremony of homage to Philip, he began to be 
uſpicious of the queen his mother's conduct; and as his ſuſpi- 
cions were ſoon confirmed by the informations of thoſe about 
him, he was at length — 1 convinced of the bad conduct, 
both of his mother and her favourite; and accordingly contrived 
to ſeize the earl of March at Nottingham caſtle, where he 
lodged, as did alſo the queen-mother, He ſent Mortimer to the 
tower, and confined his mother in the caſtle of Riſing in Norfolk, 
where ſhe lived in confinement twenty-eight years. King Ed- 
ward having proceeded thus far, immediately diſſolved the par- 
liament, and called another by proclamation, 'The new parlia- 
ment met at London, with diſpoſitions very different from thoſe 
of the former; and the majority of the members were very glad 
to ſee the kingdom free from the tyranny of Mortimer, As 
there were few who were attached to him from any other mo- 
tive, than a regard to the influence and power he had been poſ- 
ſeſſed of, the moment be was deprived of theſe he found himſelf 
univerſally abandoned; the common fate of favourites and 
wicked miniſters. Edward, in his ſpeech to the new parlia- 
ment, declared to them, that it was his intention, with the con- 
ſent of his ſubjects, to aſſume the reins of government himſelf, 
tho? he was yet under age; to which the parliament readily and 
chearfully agreed. 'The earl of March was condemned by the 
- parliament even without obſerving the common forms of trial, 
and hanged as a traitor at the common gallows at Tyburn. The 
ſpirit which Edward exertedin theſe tranſactions, contributed to 
wipe off the blemiſhes with which his minority had been ſul- 
lied; and was an happy preſage to his ſubjects of the proſperity 
of his future reign, == after he formed a deſign of conquer- 
ing Scotland, and raiſed Edward Baliol to the throne of that 
| kingdom 
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kingdom, in order to carry his intentions the better into execu- 
tion. He made ſeveral expeditions into Scotland, ravaged with» 
out mercy thoſe parts of it which would not ſubmit to him, 
and was 1n general very ſucceſsful, When he imagined he had 
ſufficiently ſubdued Scotland, he reſolved to attack France, and 
to exert his utmoſt endeavours to wreſt the crown from Philip 
of Valois; and with this view he made an alliance with ſeveral 
conſiderable princes of Europe. He aſſumed the title of king 
of France, and forbid all his miniſters to give Philip any other title 
than that of earl of Valois. Benedict XII. who was then Pope, 
exhorted Edward to quit the title of king of France ; but Ed- 
ward, who does not appear to have been a very dutiful ſon of the 
church, yu no regard to his Holineſs's exhortations, In the 
courſe of this war, with Philip, Edward gained the greateſt mi- 
litary reputation, and ſpread the terror of his arms through 
all France; he totally defeated, on the coaſt of Flanders, the 
whole French fleet, conſiſting of four hundred ſail, fo that only 
thirty ſhips eſcaped ; he expoſing his own perſon with the ut- 
moſt bravery. At the famous battle of Creſſy, in which he was 
attended by his ſon the celebrated Black Prince, who was then 
only fixteen years of age, and who greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
ne gained a complete victory over the French army; and after- 
wards made himtelf maſter of the important town of Calais. In 
the parliament which he called in 1342, he confirmed Magna 
Charta in a very ſolemn manner ; and the ſame year ſeveral. 
beneficial laws were enacted ; and, amongſt others, the famous 
ſtatute of Proviſors. 1 . 

The ſtatute of Proviſors was an act againſt thoſe who brought 
proviſions from the court of Rome for Deneficts, The Popes, 
who had aſſumed the power of diſpoſing of the benefices of the 
kingdom, did frequently, without ſo much as ſtaying till they 
became vacant, confer them on perſons, generally foreigners and 
their own creatures, who were to take poſſeſſion upon the death 
of the preſent incumbents, This raiſed loud complaints from 
the patrons of ſuch livings ; and Pope Clement VI. having car- 
ried this matter farther than any of his predeceſſors, the Parlia- 


ment had been forced to complain of it to him, but it was tono .. 
manner of purpoſe. The Pope defended what had been done 
by himſelf and his predeceſſors, as an undoubted prerogative of 


the holy See; and the Parliament finding that it was in vain.tg 
expect any redreſs from the court of Rome, - reſolved to provide 
againſt this evil by their own authority. Accordingly by the 


ſtatute of Proviſors it was enacted, that in caſe the Pope collated - 


to any archbiſhopric, biſhopric, dignity or other benefice, con- 
trary to the rights of the King, chapters, or patrons, the colla- 
tion was to fall to the king for one turn. And if any perſon 


ſued for, and procured re/ervations or proviſions from the court of 

Rome, he ſhould he impriſoned till he had made fine to the kin 

at his will, and found ſufficient ſurety not to ſue any proceſs 
2 C 2 againſt 
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againſt any man in the court of Rome, on the ſcore of his im- 
priſonment, It was alſo enacted, that if any of the king's ſub- 
jects ſhould carry cauſes into a foreign court, the cognizance 
whereof belonged to the king's zourt, they ſhould be impriſoned 
and their lands, goods, and chattles, be forfeited to the king. 
The Pope was extremely nettled at this ſtatute ; however, he 
did not think proper to make any noiſe about it, being informed 
that the king and parliament had reſolved to ſtand by what 
they had done, and to deſpiſe his cenſures, in caſe he ſhould have 
recourſe to them, However, as he was not willing that his pre- 
tended right ſhould entirely drop, he choſe to ſeem as if ke never 
minded the ſtatute ; but although he afterwards pranted ſeveral 
ſuch proviſions, it was with ſo much caution mat the abuſe 
of them was confideraiibly leſſened throughout this whole reign. 
On the other hand, the king, who did not chuſe to break en- 
titely with the court of Rome, was content with leaving the 
ſtatute in force, without vigorouſly put / ing it in execution,” In 
1348, ambaſſadors arrived from Germany, with offers of the 
imperial dignity to Edward; which honour, however, he gh 
pope: to decline the acceptance of. TWo years after, Philip 
ing of France died, and was ſucceeded by his fon John ; and 
in 1354, Edward inveſted his ſon, the gallant prince of Wales, 
with the dutchy of Guienne, and ſent him thither, commanding 
him to renew hoſtilities, and, at the ſame time, landed himſelf 
at Calais, and ravaged Boullonois and Artois. About this time 
the Scots took Berwick by ſurprize, upon which king Edward 
croſſed over and retook it; and cauſed Baliol, whom he had 
raiſed to the throne of Scotland, to make over his right to him 
for a yearly penfion. In 1356, the prince of Wales 3 the 
ſouthern provinces of France, particular Languedoc; and in the 
ſame year defeated the army of John, king of France, at the bat- 
tle of Poitiers, and took the king himſelf priſoner, and after- 
wards brought him over with him into England. This prince, 
wailſt he was king Edward's priſoner, entered into a treaty with 
him, whereby he agreed to give up ſeveral provinces to the crown 
of England; but the parliament of France refuſed to ratify the 
treaty ; upon which king Edward, in 1360, attended by the 
prince of Wales, and a great army, croſſed over into France, 
and ravaged the country to the very gates of Paris. However, 
this did not prevent his concluding'the treaty of Bretigny with 
the king of France the ſame year; which put an end to this 
long and bloody war, & by which ſeveral conſiderable provinces 
were ceded to the crown of England. On the concluſion of 
this treaty,” king John returned into France; but in the year 
1364, came over-again into England, on a viſit to king Edward, 
and died at London. | | 
An end being thus put to the war in which Edward had been 
fo long engaged, ſeveral excellent domeſtic regalations were 
made ; and amongſt others it was appointed, that the Engliſh 


, language 
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language ſhould be uſed in all law- proceedings, inſtead of the 
French or Norman, which had been in uſe from the time of Wil- 
liam the Conqueror. | 

This was the ſtate of affairs in England, at the period in 
which Wickliff began to draw upon hamſelt the public atten- 
tion. Edward the third had reigned long and proſperouſſy, had 
carried his own reputation, and that of his ſubjects, to the higheſt 
pitch, and was now employed in making regulations for their in- 
tereſt and happineſs. 2 

We have been the more particular in reviewing the moſt re- 
markable occurrences of this prince's reign, as it was in ſome 
meaſure neceſſary, to throw a proper degree of light upon ſome 
ſubſequent tranſactions, which we ſhall <A occaſion to relate, - 
or refer to, in the courſe of theſe lives, But we ſhal! now pro- 
ceed, more immediately, to the life of our Reformer, 


JOHN WICKLIFF was born about the year 1324, in 
ſome part of the north of England. - There is no certain ac- 
count either of the particular place of his birth, or of his ex- 
traction. His parents, who deſigned him for the church, ſent 
him to Queen's college in Oxford, then juſt founded. He did 
not, however, in that new-eſtabliſhed houſe, meet with the ad- 
vantages for ſtudy which he expected, and therefore removed to 
Merton colledge, which was then eſteemed one of the moſt 
learned ſocieties in Europe. His application to his ſtudies in 
this ſeminary of learning was very great: he is ſaid co have 
committed to memory the molt abitruſe parts of the works of 
Ariſtotle. His attention appears chiefly to have been engaged 
by the logic of that acute philoſopher ; in which he was ſo 
converſant that he became a moſt ſubtle diſputant, and reigned 
in the ſchools unrivalled. He then proceeded to his theologi- 
cal ſtudies, and made himſelf a maſter of all the niceties, and 
ſubtle diſtinctions, of what is commonly called ſchool-divinlty, 
which was well calculated to diſplay the acuteneſs of his parts, 
and to diſtinguiſh him above his fellow-tudents ; and which 
was the faſhionable ſtudy of the times, 

The ſuperior penetration of Wiekliff, however, ſoon enabled 
him to diſcover the unprofitableneſs of theſe ſtudies. He choſe, 
therefore, a more heath and more rational method of enquiring 
after truth; he took the plain text of ſcriptureinto his hands, un- 
corrupted by commentators & ſcholaſtic — and endeavour'd 
to diſcover the true and genuine ſenſe of the ſacred writings, 
without regarding, or implicitly aſſenting to, any prevailing or 
eſtabliſhed ſyſtem. Were this method of ſtudying the ſcriptures 
more univerſally adopted, they would be in general much better 
underſtood;; and a ſpirit of caudour, charity, and mutual forbeare 
ance, would be more common amongſt thoſe who differ in ſenti- 
ment. An intolerant zeal again thoſe of a different opinion, is a- 
mong{ none more common. than amongſt thoſe who take every 


thing 
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thing upon truſt, and believe as they are taught. Every ratio- 
nal Chriſtian ſhould build his faith upon the doctrine of Chriſt 


and his apoſtles only; and pay no regard to the interpretation 


of any man, any farther than it is agreeable to what the 
taught, and to truth, reaſon, and good ſenſe. | 
ver attempts have been made by any man, or ſet of 
men, by whatever titles they may have been diſtinguiſhed, or in 
whatever ſect or party they may have been found, to extort an 


implicitafſent to human creeds, and articles of faith, have been 


nothing but ſo many unwarantable uſurpations over the minds 


and conſciences of men; and are ſuch invaſions of the right of 
private judgment, as ſhould ever be vigorouſly oppoſed by every 
conſiſtent proteſtant. 

By this method of inveſtigating truth, Wickliff attained that 
noble freedom of thought, by which his writings were afterwards 
ſo much diſtinguiſhed ; and which procured him among his 
contemporaries, according to the faſhion of the times, the title 


of the Evangelic Doctor. To theſe ſtudies, he added that of the 


civil and canon law, and is ſaid to have been well acquainted 
with the municipal laws of his country. As Wickliff continued 
thus to extend his knowledge, he encreaſed alſo in reputation ; 
and he was reſpected not only as an able ſcholar, but as a man 


of piety and virtue, a ſincere enquirer after truth, and a bold de- 


WickliF drew upon himſelf the public attention in a more 


pros manner, by his defence of the Univerſity againſt the. 
egging Friars, Theſe religious, who firſt ſettled in Oxford in 


1230, had made themſelves very offenſive and troubleſome to 
the Univerſity, by ſetting up a different intereſt, aiming at a diſf- 
tin& juriſdiction, and fomenting feuds between the ſcholars and 
their ſuperiors, and in many other reſpeQs ; ſo that the Univer- 
fity was ebliged to curb and reſtrain them by ſevere ſtatutes. By 


- theſe means the foundation of an endleſs quarrel was laid be- 


* 
* 


tween them. The Friars yy N to the Pope, and the ſcholars 
to the civil power; and ſometimes one party prevailed, and 
ſometimes the other; ſo that the cauſe became ſo general, that 
an oppoſitie n to the Friars was conſidered as a teſt of a ſtudent's 
attachment to the Univerſity. 5 | 
Whilſt things were in this ſituation, the Friars had gotten. 
among them a notion, which they zealouſly propagated in Ox- 
ford, and wherever they came, that Chriſt was a common beg. 
gar, that his diſciples were alſo be garb, and that begging, by 
the 


their example, was an inſtitution © 


175 
- Wicklif, who had long deſpiſed theſe Friars, on account of 


their uſeleſs and lazy lives, conſidered this as a fair opportunity 


of expoſing them, He therefore drew up and publiſhed a trea- 
riſe againſt able beggary ; in which he pointed out the diffe- 
ce between the poverty of Chriſt and that of the Friras, and 
ed the obligations which all Chriſtians lay under, to labour 

f 


— 
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in ſome way or other for the good of ſociety. He alſo proved 


the Friars to be an infamous and uſeleſs ſet of men, who wal- 
. lowed in luxury, and were fo far from being objects of charity, 
that they were a diſgrace, not to religion only, but even to hu- 
man ſociety, This piece made a great impreſſion on the gene- 
rality of the people, and alſo increaſed his reputation with the 
learned; as all men of ſenſe and freedom admired the work, and 
applauded the ſpirit of the author. 

The Univerfity, from this time, be to conſider Wicklif 
as one of her principal champions; and in conſequence of the 
reputation which he had acquired, he was ſoon afterwards. pre- 
ferred to the maſterſhip of Baliol college. About this time, 
Simon Iſlip, archbiſhop of Canterbury, having founded Can- 
terbury hall in Oxford, eſtabliſhed therein, a warden and eleven 
ſcholars. The warden, whoſe name was Wodehall, was: a monk, 
as were alſo three of his ſcholars ; the reſt were ſecalars. The 

archbiſhop who was unwilling to irritate either arty. thought 
oper. to divide his favours in this manner, Wod I though 
rought from a diſtant monaſtery, intereſted -himfelf immediately 
in the quarrel which was ſubſiſting at Oxſord; and having 
vexed the ſeculars who were incorporated with him, by all the 
methods in his power, he became next a public diſturber, by 
making it his employment to raiſe and ' foment animoſities in 
colleges, and diſputes in the convocation. The archbiſhop, 
hearing of his behaviour, and finding, upon examination, that 
the complaint againſt him was juſtly founded, made an apology 
to the Univerſity for placing fo troubleſome a man among them, 
and immediately ejected both him, and the three regulars, his 
aſſociates. Archbiſhop Iſhp's next care was to appoint a pro- 
per ſucceſſor ;.and for this purpoſe he applied to Wiekliff, 
whom he was very deſirous of placing at the head of his new 
foundation. Wickliff thought proper to accept of the propoſal, 
2 was accordingly choſen warden of Canterbury hall, aboux 
the year 1365. N 

He did — however, enjoy this new di 2 for 
any continuance: He ſoon found himſelf involved in difficulties, 
in conſequence of it. He was ſcarcely eſtabliſhed in it, when 
archbiſhop Iſlip died, and was ſuceceded by Simon Langham, 

biſhop of Ely; a prelate who had ſpent his life in a cloiſter, 
having been firſt a Monk, and afterwards an Abbot. The ejected 
regulars took advantage of this favourable opportunity, and 

made immediate application to the new archbiſhop, not doubt- 
ing of his good-will to their order. Langham readily eſpouſed 
their cauſe, ejected Wickliff, and the regulars, his companions, 
and ſequeſtered their revenues. So manifeſt à piece of injuſ- 
tice raiſed a general outcry ; and Wiekliff's friends adviſed him 
to appeal to the Pope, who, they told him, durſt not countenance 
ſuch a proceeding.- However, Urban V. who was then Pope, 
not Chuſing openly to intereſt himſelf on either fide of the queſ- 
. tion, 


{ 
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tion, appointed a cardinal to hear the cauſe. Archbiſhop Lang- 


ham was cited; he put in his plea ; and each fide accuſing and 


anſwering by turns, , protracted the buſineſs to a conſiderable 


length. | 


n affair, however, happened, whilſt this matter was in agi- 


tation, which brought it to a ſpeedy concluſion, To underſtand 


_ Invade them. King Jo 


this, it will be neceſſary to look back to the reign of king John; 
who having drawn upon himſelf the diſpleaſure of the papal 


See, had the ſentence of excommunication and depoſition pro- 


nounced againſt him, and his crown given by the Pope to the 
king of. France. 'The Pope alſo laid an interdi& upon John's 
dominions, and the king of France made great preparations to 

ho was very far from being attached to 
the Roman ſee; however, being a tyrannical prince, and hated 
by his own ſubjects, he was terrified with the dangers that ſur- 
rounded him: and therefore, to reinſtate himſelf in the favour 
of the Pope, meanly reſigned his crown to Pandulph, the Pope's 


legate. The haughty legate treated John with the utmoſt inſo- 


lence and arrogance ; and after detaining the crown two days in 
his own poſſeſſion, reſtored it to him on this condition, That he 
and his ſucceſſors ſhould hold the kingdom of England, and 
lordſhip of Ireland, from the ſee of Rome, at the annual tribute 
of a thouſand marks of filver. 'This tribute had been conſtant- 


ly paid from the time of king John to the reign of king Edward 


the third; and the Popes, from the time of John's reſignation, 
ſeem, in many reſpects, to have conſidered England only as a 
conquered- country. Edward had, however, for ſome time, 


thought proper to diſcontinue the payment of this tribute, This 
. meaſure was extremely diſagreeable to the court of Rome, and 
the Pope threatened ; but Edward was a prince not esſily inti- 


midated. He called a parliament, laid the affair before'them, 
and deſired their advice; and they very ſpeedily reſolved, that 
king John had done an illegal thing, and had 17 up the rights 
of the nation: At the ſame time they adviſed the king not by 


any means to ſubmit to the Pope; and promiſed, if the affair 


ſhould bring on conſequences, to aſſiſt him to the utmoſt of their 
power. Whilf the parliament was in this manner diſputing the 
authority of the Roman pontiff, the clergy, and particularly 
the regulars, very zealoufly defended it, both by ſpeaking and 
writing ; and endeavoured to prove his undoubted right to his 
revenue by a variety of arguments. Amongſt others, a Monk, 
of more than ordinary ingenuity and learning, lifted himſelf in 


this cauſe, and publiſhed a treatiſe, written with great ſpirit and 


plauſibility, in defence of the Pope's claim; and his arguments 


met with ſo many advocates, that the minds of the people were 


kept in ſuſpenſe. Wickliff's indignation was excited, at ſee- 
ing ſo unworthy a cauſe defended with ſo much ability; he 
therefore undertook to oppoſe the Monk's book, and executed 
his deſign in ſo maſterly a manner, that it was not * ne 
ere 
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fidered as unanſwerable. In Wickliff's reply to the Monk's 
book, he maintained, amongſt other things, that the Pope had 
no right to impoſe a tax upon England, which he had never 
conquered by force of arms, nor delivered from any tyranny ; 
and that as to king John, how ſovereign a prince ſoever he — 
be eſteemed, yet his power did not extend fo far, as to make his 
crown tributary for the ſake of his own particular intereſts ; or 
that if he — yet the tribute ought not to continue longer than 
his life, nor paſs to his ſucceſſors; who had not, as he had done, 
murdered their nephews, and conſequently ought not to be re- 
duced to the neceſſity of purchaſing ſo dear an abſolution from 
thoſe cenſures which they had never incured. It could not be 
imagined, that Wickliff's behaviour in this affair, could be of 
any ſervice to his ſuit at Rome: it manifeſtly was not; for a 
very ſhort time after his book was publiſhed, his ſuit was deter= 
maned againſt him, | 

It has been inſinuated, by the enemies of Wicklif, that his 
chief motive for oppoſing Popery, was his reſentment againſt 
the court of Rome, for determining his ſuit, relative to the 
wardenſhip of Canterbury hall, againſt him. This inſinuation 
will however, appear to be totally void of foundation, if it be 
conſidered, that his reply to the Monk's book in defence of the 
Pope's right to the tribute-money, was prior to the determina- 
tion of hie ſuit. Indeed, his appearing ſo openly againſt the 
papal See, at the ſame time when he ſuch a cauſe nding 
at Rome, is the ſtrongeſt evidence which could poſſibly have 
been given of his integrity. | 

Wicklif, notwithſtanding the loſs of his wardenſhip, ftill 
continued at Oxford ; and his friends, about this time, procured 
him a benefice there. And the divinity- profeſſer's chair falli 
vacant ſoon after this, he took a doQor's degree, and was elect 
into it; the univerſity complimenting him with this both as a 
compenſation for his loſs, and a reward for his merit. This ſitu- 
ation appears to have been very agreeable to Dr. Wickliff, as 
it afforded him an opportunity of throwing ſome light, as he 
imagined, upon ſome important ſubjects of religion. He was 
now fully convinced, by a long courſe. of reaſoning, that the 
Romiſh religion was full of errors. He was firſt led into this 
train of thinking by the looſe and immoral lives of the monaſ- 
tic clergy ; and he was confirmed in it by his reſearches into an- 
tiquity. It. was, however, a bold undertaking, and which re- 
quired the utmoſt caution, to oppoſe errors of ſuch long ſtand- 
ing; which had been ſo deeply rooted, and ſo widely ſpread. 
He determined, therefore, at firſt, to go on with the popular ar- 
gument with which he had begun, and to proſecute his attack 
upon the monaſtic clergy. 

In conſequence of this reſolution, he inveighed againſt them 
in his public leQures with great ſeverity. He repreſented them 


as a ſet of men, who pro 3 5 to live like ſaints, but _. 
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had ſo far degenerated from their original inſtitution, that they 


were become a ſcandal to their founders, Men might well cry 
- out, he ſaid, againſt the decay of religion; but he could ſhew 
them from whence this decay proceeded. Whilſt the preachers 


of religion never inculcated religious duties, but entertained the 
eople with idle ſtories, and lying miracles z whilſt they never 
inforced the neceſſity of a good life, but taught their hearers to 
E their truſt in a bit of ſealed e and the prayers of 
ypocrites, it was impoſſible, he ſaid, but religion muſt de- 


. cay, Such treacherous friends did more hurt than open ene- 


mies. . 
Nothing can be more juſt than this reflection of Wickliff's, 
that falſe and injurious repreſentations of religion do it much 
more diflervice that the open attacks of its keeneſt enemies. The 
-men of whom he ſpeaks, at leaſt a great number of them, had 
probably no defire to promote religion at all, any farther than 
they could render it ſubſervient to their own private ends, and 
' Intereſted views. But we have the higheſt reaſon to believe, that 
there are many, in much later times, who really mean well, 
and are defirous of promoting the intereſts of religion, who not- 
- withſtanding, do it much injury, by the falſe nations which they 


have imbibed of it, and by the unjuſt and unamiable repreſen- 


- tations which they make of it. By theſe means they prejudice 
many _ religion itſelf, and in others prevent its moral effi- 

It is always hurtful to religion, to repreſent it as conſiſt» 
ing in any thing elſe but the ſincere practice of piety and virtue. 
To ſubſtitute any rites or ceremonies, or modes of worſhip or 
Opinion, of what kind ſoeyer, in the ſtead of piety of heart, 


aud rectitude of conduct, is doing the greateſt poſſible injury 


to religion, and rendering it, inſtead of the moſt valuable thin 

* the world, a mere 2 for ſuperſtition and enthuſi- 
aſm, - X \ 

Wickliff further obſerved, that a regard for religion was not to 
be expected from ſuch men ; They had nothing in view, he ſaid, 
but the advancement of their own order, In every age they 
had made it their practice to invent and multiply ſuch new opi- 
nions and doctrines, as ſuited their avaritious views: Nay, they 
had, in a manner, ſet aſide Chriſtianity, by binding men with 
their traditions in preference to the rule of Chriſt ; who, it 


might well be ſuppoſed, left nothing uſeful out of his ſcheme. 


In his ſenſi ble and ſpirited manner, did Dr. Wicklif open the 
eyes of men to a number of abuſes, which were before hidden in 


the darkneſs of ignorance and ſuperſtition, 


Hitherto, however, he had not avowedly queſtioned any eſta- 


bliſhed doctrine of the church, contenting himſelf with only at- 


tempting to looſen the prejudices of the vulgar. Bat he now 
began to think of attacking ſome of the fundamentals of Po- 
pery. He proceeded in this deſign with his uſual caution ; he 


| thought it ſufficient ar fürſt to lead his adverſaries into gies! 
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and metaphyſical diſputes, to accuſtom them to bear contradic- 
tion, and to hear novelties. In the ſeminaries of learning at 
that time, ſcarce any thing paſſed but learned arguments on the 
form of things, on the increaſe of time, on ſpace, ſubſtance, 
and identity, In diſputations of this kind, he artfully intermixed, 
and puſhed as far as he durſt, new opinions in divinity, in order 
to ſound the minds of his hearers. And at length finding that 
he had a conſiderable party in the ſchools, and was liſtened to 
with attention, he ventured to be more explicit, and by degrees 
to open himſelf at large. - 
Dr, Wickliff began with ſhewing the little regard which 
ought to be paid to the writings of the fathers after the tenth 
century. At that time, he ſaid, an age of darkneſs and error 
commenced ; and doctrines and opinions then took their riſe, 
among which the honeſt enquirer after truth could never ſatisfy 
himſelf, The errors in matters of opinion which had crept 
into religion were the firlt ſubje& of his enquiry ; many of which 
I out from their earlieſt origin, and with great accute- 
neſs and accuracy pointed out the progreſs they had made, as 
they deſcended through the ages of ſuperſtition. He next pro- 
ceeded to the uſurpations of the court of Rome, which was a fa- 
vourite topic with him, and on which he was very copious, and 
very warm, He inſiſted on theſe, and many other ſimilar ſub- 
jects, with a ſtrength of reaſon far ſuperior to the learning of 
thoſe times, and with great freedom and ſpirit. ; 
This vigorous attack upon the church of Rome, occaſioned the 
clergy to raiſe a violent clamour againſt him; and the archbi- 
biſhop of Canterbury, who took the lead, determined to pro» 
ſecute him with the utmoſt vigour. The church had, however, 
ſlept in its errors thro? ſo many ages, in conſequence of the ex- 
treme ignorance that had been long ſpread over every part of 
Europe, that it was not prepared for an attack ; hereſy being now 
a new crime. Nevertheleſs, they ſearched records, and examined 
precedents ; and at length, with ſome difficulty, Dr. Wickliff 
was deprived and filenced, It was a very fortunate circumſtance 
for our Reformer, that there was in England, at this time, no law 
in force for the burning of heretics. | e 135 
King Edward the Third was now in the decline of life; anda 
glous was ſpread over the latter end of his reign, which ſullied 
the brightneſs of the preceeding part of it, The inhabitants 
of Guienne had revolted againſt him, and he had been deprived 
by degrees of all his other conqueſts in France, except Calais, 
e had alſo loſt two of his ſons, Edward, the gallant prince of 
Wales, and Lionel, duke of Clarence. And a violent attach. 
ment which the old king had conceived for one Alice Perrers, 
made him do many things unworthy of his character, and which 
were extremely diſagreeable to the nation. Edward was indeed 
ſo much impaired, both in body and mind, as to be incapable of 
the fatigues of government; and the adminiſtratian of poblic 
| D 2 | affairs 
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affairs was in the hands of the duke of Lancaſter, commonly 
called John of Ghent. This prince had very free notions in 
religion, and at the ſame time very violent paſſions. He was an 
utter enemy to the exorbitant power of the clergy, which was ſuf- 
fielent to excite their indignation againſt him. And as he was 
rather of an arbitrary in” over-bearing temper, he was by no 
means I inſomuch that the parliament had even petiti - 
oned the king to remove the duke of Lancaſter from about his 
perſon ; wiyh which the king thought proper for a ſhort time to 
comply, though he afterwards recalled him, and intruſted him 
again with the management of public affairs. As the clerg 
hated the duke of Lancaſter, their malice againſt him — 
them to uſe their endeavours to encreaſe his unpopularity ; and 
ſome of the n eccleſiaſtics are ſaid to have uſed very baſe 
means to blacken his character. This ill-treatment which the 
duke had received from the clergy, he retorted with equal ſpirit ; 
he conceived a thorough and fixed diſlike to the whole order ; 
and uſed all the methods in his power to make them as much 
deſpiſed by others as they were by himſelf, He had heard of 
the attack Dr. Wickliff had made upon the church of Rome, 
with great pleaſure, and had waited the conſequences of it with 
much attention; and when he found that Wickliff was likely 
to be the ſufferer, he interpoſed, reſcued him out of the hands 
of his enemies, who were endeavouring to proſecute the advan- 
tage which they had gained over him, and brought him to court, 
took him into his confidence, and treated him with the utmoſt 
kindneſs. Dr. Wickliff was in this manner introduced into 
public life; and this introduction gave him afterwards an op- 
= Sic of ſignaliaing himſelf ſtill more in the cauſe of truth and 
liberty. 

The oppreſſions of the court of Rome were at this time ſe- 
verely felt ; and heavily complained of ; og the power 
which the pope aſſumed, and which hath been before alluded 
to, of diſpoſing of almoſt all church preferments, even rectories 
or vicarages of any value. Asthe Pope contrived with theſe to 
penſion his. friends and favourites, who were generally foreigners, 
who reſided abroad, and left the care of their benefices to neg» 
ligent and ill-paid curates; by theſe means religion decayed ; and 
the country was drained of money; and what ſtill heightened 
the grievance, a body of inſolent tax-gathers were ſet over the 

ople, who out of the ſurplus of their exactions had their own 
jt to make. Parliamentary petitions, in very warm lan- 
guage, had been preferred to the conclave, but to little purpoſe z 
as the pontiff lent a very negligent ear to any motion which 
had a tendency towards the leſſening of his revenue. The duke 
of Lancaſter was reſolved, if poſſible to obtain redreſs for ſome of 
theſe grievances. And in the firſt place, in order the more ef- 
fectually to open the eyes of the people, he 7 all biſhops 
to ſend in litts of the number and value of fuc — | 

ann | — 
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ard benefices in each of their dioceſes, as were in the hands of 
foreigners; and from theſe liſts it appeared what prodigious 
ſums were yearly conveyed out of the kingdom, in that wa 
only. Anda memorial was alſo preſented to the Parliament, 
ſhewing, that by the death and tranſlation of biſhops, the Pope 
extorted five times the yearly revenue out of a fingle See, and by 
that means drew out of the kingdom twenty thouſand marks a 
year ; that the Pope's agents collefted a ſum equally large for 
the nectiſttiet of the holy See; that in the very year in which 
the memorial was preſented, the Pope had laid his hands upon 
the firſt fruits of all the benefices in the kingdom ; that he in- 
creaſed the number of the cardinals to thirty, among whom 
there were not above two or three well affected to England; that 
the Pope's avarice was worſe than the plague ; that in ſpite of 
the Statute of proviſors, there were petſons every day provided with 
benefices by the court of Rome, and that there was no hinder- 
ing it, but by baniſhing all thoſe who ſhould dare to accept of 
the Pope's proviſions : In ſhort, that it was abſolutely neceſſary 
to put a ſtop to theſe proceedings, unleſs they were willing to 
ſee England involved in a fatal ſtate of Slavery. The next tte 
taken was to fend an embaſly to the Pope, to treat of the liber- 
ties of the church of England ;. and at the head of this embaſ- 
ſy were the biſhop of Bangor, and Dr. Wickliff. They were 
met at Bruges, on the part of Rome, by the biſhops of Pampe- 
lone and Semigaglia, and the provoſt of Valenza; and theſe 
agents, thoroughly practiſed in the policy of their court, ſpan 
out the negociation with great ſubtility and - dexterity: Some 
hiſtorians ſay it continued for two years. However finding 
themſelves hard preſſed by their antagoniſts, and conſidering 
that it would be eaſter to evade a treaty when made, than not to 
make one in the preſent circumſtances, they reſolved at laſt to 
bring matters to a concluſion. It was accordingly agreed, that 
the Pope ſhould no longer diſpoſe of any denelees- longing 
to the church of England. No mention however - was made of 
biſhoprics, which was thought to be a voluntary gmiſſion in 
the biſhop of Bangor; and this was the rather beſieved, be- 
—. he was afterwards twice tranſlated by the Pope's au- 
thority. 

But notwithſtanding that Dr. Wickliff had failed in his en- 
deavours to ferve his country by this treaty, e was indeed 
never obſerved) he made his journey however. ſerviceable to him - 
ſelf.” He made good uſe of the opportunity which it afforded 
him, of diving into the real deſigns of the court of Rome, not 
in this affair only, but in all its other negociations. He ens 
quired into the ends which ic had in view, and the means which 
it employed; and by repeated converſations upon theſe ſubjects, 
with the ambaſſadors, he penetrated fo far into the conltitution 
and policy of that corrupt court, that he begun to think of it 
in a much harſher manner than he had ever yet done, and to be 

more 
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more convinced of its avarice, ambition, and iniquity, How- 
ever ſtrong; his conviction had long before been of the corrup- 
tions of its miniſters and doctrines, he had never before thought 
fa badly of its deſigns. 

Returning home filled with theſe ſentiments, we find him in 
his lectures afterwards inveighing againſt the church of Rome 
with more warmth than before. The exemption of the cler 
from the juriſdiction of the civil power, indulgencies, and the 
uſe of ſanctuaries, were among the, topics of his invective ; 
and there are very few of the corrupt principles or practices 
of the Romiſh church, which have been detected by the writers 
of later ages, which his penetration had not diſcovered at that 
early period ; and though his reaſonings wanted that accuracy 
and ſtrength which may be found in the writings of later times, 

t when we conſider the darkneſs and ignorance of the age in 
which he lived, and the little approranges there were of any 
thing like real learning, even in the public ſchools, we have 
much more reaſon to be amazed at that force of genius which 
carried him ſo far, than to wonder that he aid not go far. 
ther. a 

The Pope himſelf was frequently the ſubject of his invective; 
and on his infalli bility, uſurpations, pride, a varice, and tyrann 
he declaimed with peculiar warmth. The epithet of Antichriſt, 
which the Pope has had ſo frequently beſtowed upon him in 
later ages, is thought by ſome to have been firſt given him by 
Dr. Wicklif, He would frequently inveigh againſt the lux- 
ury and pomp of biſhops ; and would aſk the people, when they 
ſaw their prelates riding abroad, attended with fourſcore horſe» 
men in ſilver trappings, whether they perceived any reſemblance 
between ſuch ſplendor, and the ſimplicity of primitive biſhops ? 
It does not certainly appear where theſe lectures were read; 
but moſt probably at Oxford, where Dr. Wickliff appears by 
this time to have recovered his former ſtation, and where he had 
yet a conſiderable party in his favour. 

He was nevertheleſs frequently at court, where he continued 
to be in great favour with the duke of Lancaſter.” It was ex- 
peed by many, that ſome conſiderable ecclefiaſtical preferment 
was intended for him ; but no offer of this ſort appears, whe- 
ther he himſelf declined it, or that the duke thought an elevated 
tation would only expoſe him the more to the malice of his 
enemies. The duke, however, took care to place him in a ſtate 
of independency, by beſtowing a good benefice upon him, the 
reftory of Lutterworth in Leiceſterfhire ; whither he immedi» 
ately repaired, and ſet himſelf conſcientiouſly to diſcharge the 
duties of it. Dr. Wickliff was ſcarce ſettled in his pariſh, 
when his enemies, taking advantage of his retirement, cofn- 
menced a freſh and vigorous proſecution 8 him. Simon 
Sudbury, archbiſhop of Canterbury, and William Courtenay, 
biſhop of London, were at the head of this. The primate, 

9 Sudbury, 
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gudbury, was indeed a man of great moderation for the times 
he lived in; and appears to have been brought into this proſe- 
cution againſt Wickliff contrary to his inclinations ; for indeed 
he contributed nothing towards it but the ſanction of his name, 
But Courtenay was a fiery bigot, and full of zeal againſt hereſy ; 
he therefore took the management of it upon himſelf; and 
having procured proper letters from Rome, he cited Dr. Wick- 
liff to appear beſore him on a fixed day, at St. Paul's in Lon- 
don. 

This ſummons was a very unexpected one to Dr. Wickliff, 
who probably imagined that in the ſhade of retirement and ob- 
ſcurity he ſhould have been ſheltered from the malice of his 
enemies. He repaired immediately to the duke of Lancaſter, 
to conſult with him on the affair; and that prince did what he 
could to avert the proſecution, but foand himſelf unable to op- 
poſe a force, which. was compoſed of almoſt the whole body of 
the clergy. He reſolved, however, to countenance him in the 
moſt open and hononrable manner; and therefore the duke in 
perſon, accompanied by lord Percy, earl-marſhal of England, 
who appears to have been a proſelyte to the opinions of Wick- 
liff, attended him to bis trial; and encouraged him to defend 
himſelf wich boldneſs, by aſſuring him that he had nothing to 
fear, and that the prelates who were to try him, notwithſtanding 
their high ſtations, were but ignorant and illiterate perſons com- 
pared to him. Wheo they were come to St. Paul's, they found 
the court fitting, and a very great croud aſſembled, through 
which the earl-marſhal made uſe of his authority to gain an 
entrance, A very conſiderable diſturbange was raiſed in the 
church, by the arrival of ſuch perſonages and their attendants ; 
and the biſhop of London, who was chagrined to ſee Dr. Wick- 
liff do attended, 8 told the earl-marſhal, that if he had 
known before what a diſturbance he would have made, he 
ſhould have been ſtopped at the door. The duke of Lancaſter 
eſpouſed the earl's part; and told the biſhop, with ſome 
warmth, that the earl-marſhal ſhould execute his authority, 
whether he would or not. Lord Percy then deſired Wickliff 
to fit down, ſaying, that he had need of a ſeat, for he had many 
things to ſay, To this the biſhop replied, ** It is unreaſonable 
« that a clergyman, Cited before his ordinary, ſhould fit during 
& his anſwer: He ſhall ſtand.“ My lord Percy is in the 
«© right, (ſaid the duke of Lancaſter) and for you, my lord 
% biſhop, who are grown ſo proud and arrogant, I will take care 
« to humble your r and not only your's, but that of all 
« the prelates in W Thou dependeſt upon the credit 
« of thy relations; but far from being able to help thee, they 


«© ſhall have enough to do to ſupport themſelves,” To this the 
biſhop replied, ji place no confidence either in my relations, 
„or in any man elſe, but in GOD himſelf, in whom I ought 
„to truſt, and who will give me boldneſs to ſpeak the truth.“ 


Whether 
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Whether the biſhop added any thing to this, which more parti- 
cularly irritated the duke of Lancaſter, is not quite clear; 
however, the duke, who was greatly provoked, turned to lord 
Percy, and ſaid to him in a half-whiſper, that rather than take 
ſuch uſage from the biſhop, he would pull him by the hair of 
his head out of the church, Theſe words were caught up by 
ſome who ſtood near ; and being ſpread among the croud, threw 
the whole aſſembly into a ferment in an inſtant. There was a 
eneral cry of the people from every part of the church, that 
Weir biſhop ſhould not be ſo uſed, and that they would ſtand 
by him to their laſt breath. The confuſion, in ſhort, aroſe to 
ſuch a height, that all buſineſs was at an end : The whole court 
was in Ader, and broke up without having taken any mate- 
rial ſtep in the affair. But the tumult did not end here; for the 
duke of Lancaſter went directly to the houſe of peers, and after 
inveighing againſt the riotous diſpoſition of the Londoners, he, 
paſſionately and imprudently, preferred a bill the very ſame day, 
to deprive the city of London of its privileges, and to alter its 
juriſdiction. This precipitate and ill- judged ſtep put the whole 
city into the utmoſt diſorder ; the heads of it met in conſulta- 
tion, and the populace aſſembled in a riot, and aſſaulted the 
houſes of the duke and the earl-marſhal, who both left the city 
with precipitation, their lives being in the utmoſt danger from 
the fury of the people. Theſe tumults, however, which conti- 
nued for ſome time, were in ſome degree ſerviceable to Wicklif, 
as they put a ſtop, for the preſent, to all further proceedings 
againſt him. | 
Shortly after this tranſaction king Edward the Third died at 
ichmond, deſerted in his laſt moments by all his courtiers, by 
is favourite Alice Pierce, and even by his chaplains ; — 2 
ample of the vanity and uncertainty of human greatneſs9 He 
as ſucceeded by his grandſon, Richard the Second, ſon to the 
lebrated Black Prince; who being only eleven years of age 
at his acceſſion, the firſt bufineſs of the parliament was to ap- 
point a regency. The duke of Lancaſter aſpired to be ſole re- 
gent ; but the parliament, who apprehended much from his 
violence 'of temper, and unpopular maxims of government, 
thought proper to order it otherwiſe ; for they appointed the 
duke of Lancaſter, the earl of Cambridge, and Thomas of 
Woodſtock, afterwards duke of Glouceſter, the — * three 
uncles, together with ſeveral biſhops and temporal lords, joint- 
regents ; ſo that the duke of Lancaſter had only one voice in 
the management of affairs, | 
This declenſion of the duke's power encouraged the biſhops 
to commence afreſh their perſecutions againſt Dr. Wickliff. Ar- 
ticles of accuſation were immediately — up, and diſpatched 
to Rome; and the Pope engaged in this affair with the utmoſt 
readineſs and alacrity ; as appears evidently from his — 
on this occaſion no leis than five bulls into Raglend ; * 
Whic 
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which were directed to the archbiſhop of Canterbury ave the 


' biſhop of London, one to the univerſity of Oxford, and ano- 


ther to the king. The zeal of the holy father was, no doubt, 
greatly * by the confideration of the unfavourable 
tendency of the tenets of Wicklif, with reſpe& te the revenues 
of the papal See. With thofe bulls to the biſhops, the Pope 
ſent a copy of the heretical articles ; requiring thoſe prelates to 
inform themſelves, whether Wickliff really held the doctrines 
contained therein; and immediately to impriſon him, if he did 
ſo; or if they failed in that, to cite him perſonally to make his 
appearance within three months at Rome. He alſo enjoined 
the biſhops to repreſent to king Richard and the council, that 
Wickliff 's errors were not only dangerous to the church, but 
likewiſe to the ſtate, The Pope had very little doubt of 
the ſucceſs of theſe bulls, as the papal See had never been 
accuſtomed to contradiction; for however deſpotie and un- 
reaſonable its commands, it had been cuſtomary for the greateſt 
monarehs to obey them in the moſt impheit and ſubmiſſive man- 
ner. But a new fcene of things was now opening, and a more 
liberal ſpirit began to prevait; to whieh the preaching of 
Wiekliff had already greatly contributed. The imperious pon» 
tiff muſt have been very ſenfibly mortified at the neglect with 
which, on this occaſion, he was treated. The univerſity of Ox- 
ford even deliberated whether it ſhould receive his bull; and, 
by what appears, it did not. And the regency were fo far from 
being diſpoſed to ſhew him any reverence, that at this very time 
they joined with the parliament in giving a very public and ſig- 
nal inſtance of their confidence in, and eſteem for Dr. Wickliff ; 
as if it was their defign to make their contempt for the Roman 
pou as notorious as 'poſfible, The French, on the death of 

ing Edward, reſolved to take the advantage of the minority of 
Richard; accordingly the French king, Charles the Fifth, had 
ſoon five armies in the field, and likewiſe a ſtrong fleet, which 
he had ſent out with orders to go and infeſt the coaſts of Eng- 
land. And as the country was now very far from being in a 


poſture of defence, all the money which could be raiſed was 


wanted, in order to enable the regency to oppaſe theſe for- 
midable preparations of the French. The parliament being in 
deliberation about the means, it was debated in the houfe, whe- 
ther the money collected in England for the uſe of the Pope, 
might not, upon an emergency, be employed for the ſervice of 
the nation; and as they all agreed u = expediency of this 
meaſure, the only peint to be ſettled was the legality. of it. It 
was at length heed both by the regency and the parliament, to 


put the queſtion to Dr. Wickliff ; who for ſuch a queſtion was 
certainly the moſt excellent caſuiſt they could any where have 
met with. Accordingly Wickliff very readily gave it as his 
opinion, that they might very conſcientiouſly: make free-with 
the Pope's money, Indeed there was the utmoſt necefity for 
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taking the moſt vigorous meaſures for the defence of the king- 
dom ; for the French had already made deſcents in. ſeveral 
places, and burnt Haſtings, Portſmouth, Dartmouth, and Ply- 
mouth ; and defeated ſome troops which were drawn together to 
—— their ravages. They were repulſed at Wincheſter; 

ut they landed on the Iſle of Wight, pillaged the inhabitants, 
and after having in vain attempted to take Cariſbrook caſtle, 
went off with their booty. 

But notwithſtanding the regard which was ſhewn to Dr. 
Wicklif by the regency and parliament, and however diſre - 
ſpectful the treatment might be which the Pope's bulls received 
from the king and the univerſity, the biſhops made ample 
amends by their abundant zeal. The biſhop of London, 
Courtenay, particularly, not only complied with the letter of 
the pontiff's mandate, but entered into all the ſpirit of it. But 
he was ſomewhat ſtopped in his career, when he had taken only 
the firſt ſtep in this affair, by receiving a peremptory order from 
the duke of Lancaſter, not to proceed to impriſonment. The 
duke told him, that to impriſon a man for holding an opinion, 
could not be juſtified by the laws of England; and that there- 
fore he took the liberty of informing him, that if he proceeded 
to any ſuch extremity, he muſt take the conſequences. The 
prelate was alarmed at this menace, and dropped the 2 of 
an impriſonment, contenting himſelf with citing Wickliff to 
appear before a provincial ſynod in the chapel at Lambeth on 
a fixed day; and at the ſame time ſent him a copy of the ar- 
ticles which had been objected to, of which he deſired an expla- 
nation. (6) > 

Dr. Wicklif appeared on the appointed day, and being queſ- 
tioned about the articles, he delivered in a paper, explaining the 
ſenſe in which he held them. If the explanation which is now 

handed down to us, as that which Wickliff uſed on this 2 

e 


tend to bind or looſe, ſhould By that 
very act, bind or looſe, 
VI. We ought to believe, that he 


) Among other articles exhibited 
againſt Wickliff were the following: 
I. -That he had maintained, that 


God could not transfer perpetual do- 
minion to one man, and to his heirs, 
II. If there is a God, temporal 


lords may lawfully take away the. 


temporals from an offending church. 

III. A man cannot be excommuni- 
cated, unleſs he is firſt excommuni- 
eated by himſelf, 

IV. No power is given by Chriſt to 
excommunicate perſons, eſpecially 
not for the ſubſtraction of temporal 
dues ; but rather on the contrary. 

V. Tis impoſſible even ia the 
nature of God, to grant that the 
Pope, or any other perſon; who pre- 


only binds and looſes while he con- 
forms bimſelſ to the law of Chriſt, 

VII, If a temporal lord knows that 
the thurch does offend, he is obliged 
under pain of damnation to take 
away her temporals. 

To theſe particular articles Wick- 
liff is ſaid to have given the follow- 
ing explanatory anſwer: 

I. That as to what he ſaid con- 
cerning PERPETUAL DOMINION, he 
meant, That the church could not 
eſtabliſh any perpetual political. do- 
minion for ever; nor that the aity 
could eſtabliſh à perpetual civil 

power; 
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be genuine, it muſt be owned that the Reformer did not be- 
have, on this occaſion, with that fincerity and manly freedom, 
which for the honour of his character we could have wiſhed ; 
as he ſeems with much art and ſubtilty to have endeavoured to 
explain away ſome of the opinions which he had advanced. It 
is however certain, that the authenticity of this explanation 
may juſtty be queſtioned, as it is conveyed down to us ſolely 
through the channel of Popiſh writers; many of whom have 
taken great pains, and uſed very unfair methods, to blacken 
Wicklif”s & 6a thy But however cautiouſly worded this an- 
ſwer of Wickliff to the charge brougftt agaiaſt him might be, 
it was by no means ſatis factory to the biſhops, And when they 
were in the midſt of their deliberations upon this, the ple 
both within and without doors grew very tumultuous, and cried 
aloud, that they would ſuffer no violence to be done to Wick« 
liff. At this very juncture Sir Lewis Clifford, a gentleman 
about the court, and well known to many who were preſent, en- 
tered the chapel, and in an authoritative manner forbid the 
biſhops to proceed to any definitive ſentence, and retired, This 
is ſaid to have intimidated the prelates, who, though they knew 
not from whence this order came, took it for granted that Clif- 
ford durſt not have ated thus of his own head. The perplexity 
of the biſhops was alſo heightened by the tumult at the door, 
which continued to increaſe ; ſo that at length they diſſolved 
the. aſſembly, having forbidden Dr. Wickliff to preach any 
more thoſe doctrines which had been * to him. But to 
this prohibition he appears to have paid very little regard; for 
we are informed, that he . about bare - ſooted, in a 2 

2 TiZze 


power; nor could God himſelſ be 
the author of any ſuch power, be- 
cauſe he had promiſed a diſſolution of 
the empire of this world, and ano- 
ther more heavenly one to commence 
in its ſtead, 

II. Whereas he ſaid, if there is a 
God, temporal lords may lawfully 
take away the temporals from an 
offending church, the propoſition 
meant no more, than, that God 
might command thoſe tem lords 
to puniſh the church with a forfei- 
ture of her temporals, 

III. That by ſaying, A man could 
not be excommunicated unleſs he 
was firſt excommunicated by him- 
ſelf, he meant no more, than that 
excommunication could not take ef- 
feR, clave errante ; but there muſt 
be ſome previous crime in the of- 
teader, which muſt draw down that 
ſentence upon him. 24 


% 


IV. He did not deny abſolutely 
the lawfulneſs of excommunication 
for civil rights; but he denied that 
they ought purely to be the motive 
of ſending people ro hell; bur the 
cauſe of God muſt in ſome meaſure 
be affected, before ſuch a ſentence 
ought to be paſſed upon him, 

V. and VI. By ſaying, We ought 
to believe he only binds and looſes 
while he conforms himſelf to the law 
of Chriſt, he only meant, That he 
ought in his cenfure to have the 
rules of the Goſpel and of Chriſtia- 


-nity in his eye. 


VII. That. kings were obliged to 
take away. temporals from thoſe 
clergy who abuſed them; he meant 
no more, than that the civil power 
might puniſh eccleſiaſtical perſons, 
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frize gown, preaching every where occcaſionally to the people 
and without — bn Nis own pariſh, g * 
About the year 1378, there happened to be a very conſide- 
rable ſchiſm in the Catholic church. Some diffenſion ariſing be- 
tween Pope Urban VI. and the cardinals, the latter thought 
proper to diſpute the validity of Urban's election, and to elett a 
new Pope, who took upon himfelf the title of Clement VII. 
This ſchiſm divided all Europe, each ſtate declaring for one or 
other of the two Popes, more from reaſons of ftate, than from 
any conſtderatron of the right of the contending parties. 
France, whoſe intereſt it was that the Pope ſhould refide at 


| Avignon, ſided with Clement; and, fora contrary reaſon, Eng- 


land thought it more advantageous to adhere to the Pope of 
Rome. Thus, by the different powers of Europe taking dif- 
ferent ſides in this conteſt, deluges of dlood were ſhed, in order 
to determine which of thefe two infallible gentlemen had the 
moſt right to St. Peter's chair. Dr. Wickliff conſidered this 
ſchiſm as a new argument againſt Popery, and uſed it as ſuch. 
He publiſhed a tract againſt the ſchifm of the Roman pontiffs, 
in which he ſhewed what little credit was due to either of the 
contending parties; and as this tract was read with eagerneſs 
by people of all ranks, Te contributed very much to open the 

es of the common people. ; 

Towards the end of the year 1378, Dr. Wickliff was feized 
with a violetit diftemper, which it was ap] rehended might 
prove fatal to him. On this occaſion, it is ſaid, he was waited 
upon by a very extraordinary deputation from the begging 
Friars, whom he had formerly attacked with fo much ſeverity ; 
who ſent four of their order, accompanied by four of the moſt 
eminent citizens of Oxford, to attend him; and having gained 
admittance to his bed-chamber, they acquainted him, that hear- 
ing he lay at the point of death, they were come, in the name, 
Xx their order, to remind him of the many injuries which he 
had done them; and hoped, for his ſoul's ſake, that he would 
do them all the juſtice now in his power, by retracting, in the 
preſence of thoſe refpeRable perſons, the many ſevere and unjuſt 
things he had faid of them, Wickliff, who was ſurprized at 
this tolemn meſſage, raiſed himſelf in his bed; and with a ſtern 
countenance, it is ſaid, cried out, „I ſhall not die; but live 
to declare the evil deeds of the Friars.” At this the Friars 
were driven away in confuſion, ſtruck with the ſternneſs of his 
manner, and the unexpected force of his expreſſion. 

Dr. Wichiff did recover from his indiſpoſition 4 and ſoon af - 
ter begun a work, which he had long intended, the tranſtation' 
of the ſcriptures into Engliſh; for he had ever conſidered the 
locking up the Bible from the people as one of the principal er» 
rors of Popery, and of the moſt dangerous tendency. But be- 
fore his cranſlation appeared, he publiſhed a tract, in which he 
ſhewed the neceſſity of freeing the ſcriptures from the bondage 


they 
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they lay under, with great force of argument. The Bible, he 
affirmed, contained the whole of God's will. Chriſt's law, he 
ſaid, was fofficient to guide his church; and every Chriſtian 
might there attain knowledge ſufficient to make him acceptable 
to God ; And as to comments, he ſaid, a good life was the beſt 
guide to the knowledge of 6 aye: or, in his own language, 
«« He that keepeth righteouſnefs, hath the true underſtanding of 
% holy writ.” When he apprehended theſe arguments to de 
ſufficiently digeſted, his tranflation made its public appearance, 
muck to the fatisfaQion of all judicions men. | 
Dr. Wickliff is generally thought to have been the firſt who 
tranſlated the bible into Engliſh ; others might probably have 
given detached parts of it, but he —_ appears to have given 
an entire tranſlation of the whole. Cc It does not appear that 
Wickliff anderſtood the Hebrew language: His method ſeems 
to have been, to collect what Latin bibles he could meet with, 
and from them make one correct copy, and tranſlate from that. 
He afterwards examined the beſt commentators then extant, and 
from them inſerted in his margin thoſe paſſages in which the 
Latin differed from the Hebrew. The other writings of Wick- 
liff were remarkably elegant, in point of language, for the times 
in which he lived; but his tranſlation of the bible appears to 
have been literally exact; indeed rather too much fo; for his 
ſcrupulots adherence to the literal ſenſe ſometimes led him into 
manifeſt improprieties, | 
The publication of this work had not the leaft tendency to re- 
eſtabliſh Wickliff in the good opinion of his ecclefiaſtigal bre- 
thren : Onthe contrary, an univerſal clamour was immediately 
raiſed againſt it. And after much confultation among the biſhops, 
and heads of the clergy, a bill was brought into parliament to 
ſuppreſs Wickliff's bible; and the advocates for it ſet forth the 
alarming proſpect of hereſy, which this verſion of the ſcriptures 
opened, and the ruin of all religion which muſt inevitably en- 
ſue. The arguments, however, which were urged by Wickliff 
and his friends, in defence of the utility of an Engliſh verſion 
of the ſcriptures, were ſo ſtrong, that they ſilenced all oppoſi- 
tion; and the bill was accordingly thrown out by a great ma- 


Jority. 

We need be at no loſs to inveſtigate the reaſons why the Ro- 
man Catholic prieſts have been at all times ſo extremely defirous 
of keeping the laity in al from the peruſal of the ſerip- 
rures ; They are indeed ſufficiently apparent. There is ſo little 
foundation in the ſacred writings, for the abſurd and ſuperſti- 
tious doctrines which they inſtil into their deluded followers, 
and of which chey make ſo much iniquitous gain, that oy 

| mu 
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muſt be very conſcious they will not ſtand the teſt of examina- 
tion. The declaration of our Saviour, on another occaſion, 
may be applied to them in this reſpe@ with the utmoſt truth: 
They love darkneſs rather than light, becauſe their deeds are evil, No- 
thing can be more dangerous to the pretended authority of the 
Papal See, than the free and 4 19) ſtudy of the ſcriptares. 
Chriſtianity itſelf affords not the leaſt real ground for any prieſt. 
craft whatever, and much leſs for that accumulated ſyſtem of it, 
which is exhibited in the Roman Catholic church, The clergy 
of Wickliff's days had, therefore, reaſon to be alarmed at the 
ublication of the bible in the vulgar tongue : Their fears re- 
— the conſequences of it were juſtly founded ; for it had 

a natural tendency to endanger, in the greateſt degree, what the 

reater number of them conſidered as the moſt ſubſtantial and 
1mportant part of religion, the revenues of the church, 

Before the clamour which was raiſed againſt Wickliff, on ac- 
count of the publication of his bible, was in any degree 
filenced, he ventured to go a ſtep further, by attacking the 
favourite doctrine of the Romiſh church, Tranſubſtantiation, (4) 
which he did with great ſpirit and with great freedom ; being, 

x after a thorough examination, ſatisfied that it had no ſcriptural 
foundation. fa his lectures before the univerſity of Oxford, in 

1381, which he appears ſtill to have continued every ſummer as 
divinity profeſſor, he undertook to confute this error, and to 
explain the real deſign of the Lord's ſupper. He endeavoured 

- chiefly to eftabliſh, that the ſubſtance of the bread and wine in 
the Lord's ſupper, remained the ſame after conſecration ; and 
that the body and blood of Chriſt were not ſubſtantially in them, 
but only figuratively. He offered to defend theſe concluſions 
publickly in the ſchools ; but the religious, who had row 
gained ground in the univerſity, would not ſuffer any ye 
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(4) It was not till 820 years after 
Chriſt, that the firange doctrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation was heard of. It 
owed its birth to Paſchaſe Radbert, a 
wild enthuſiaſt, who publiſhed it, not 
as falſehood generally gains ground, 
by little and little ; but at once, gla- 
ring in its full abſurdity, He in- 
formed the world, in plain language, 
that in the ſacrament of the Lord's 
ſupper, the elements after conſecra- 
tion are entirely changed into the 
body and blood of Chriſt; that very 
body, which was born of Mary, ſuf- 
fered upon the croſs, and roſe from 
the dead, Itis amazing, that an opi- 
nion ſo big with abſurdity, and yet 
wnaided by prejudice, could faſten 
upon the minds of men, however 
rude of ſcience, Ygt the improbable 


tale, we find, went d&wn, as if the 
greater the improbability, the more 
venerable the myſtery, It was found 
a doctrine well adapted to impreſs 
the people with that awful and ſu- 
perſtitious horror, which is the ne- 
ceſſary foundation of falſe religion: 
As ſuch therefore the church of Rome 
with great zeal upheld it; and if 
any were ſtaggered by the appearance 
of an impoſſibility, they were pre- 
ſently told, that, © The accidents, or 
„ forms of bread and wine, it was 
« true, ſtill remained after conſecra- 
« ton 3 but by the omnipotence of 
« God they remained without a 
« ſubje.,”* This was the argument 
of the clergy ; and it was thought 
concluſive, for who could doybt the 
omnipotence of God ? 
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of this kind to be debated; for they were extremely unwilling 
to ſubmit ſo important a doctrine as that of tranſubſtantiation, 
and which they could ſo well defend by the authority of the 
church, to the hazardous teſt of reaſon and examination. Dr. 
Wickliff, however, without further ceremony, publiſhed « con- 
3 of the doctrine, in a profeſſed treatiſe upon the ſub. 
ject. 

Dr. Barton was at this time vice - chancellor of Oxford, a great 
enemy to hereſy, and no friend to Wickliff, of whom he always 
ſpoke with great bitterneſs, He, therefore, laid hold of this 
opportunity of perſecuting him with much pleaſure : He called 
together the heads of the univerſity, and finding he could influ- 
ence a majority, obtained a decree by which the doctrine of 
Wicklif was condemned as heretical ; and himſelf and his 
hearers threatened, if they perſiſted in their errors, with impri- 
ſonment and excommunication. Wickliff was extremely morti- 
fied to find himſelf thus treated at Oxford; which, till this 

time, had been his ſanctuary. However, he reſolved to fly for 
protection to his generous friend the duke of Lancaſter ; and, 
in hopes of his intereſt, to appeal to the king from the'vice- 
chancellor's ſentence. But even this reſource failed him; for 
his appeal met with no countenance: 'The duke, who found his 
credit declining, and probably ſuppoſed his attachment to 
Wicklif might be one of the cauſes,” did now, for the firſt 
time, deſert tim ; and when Wickliff preſſed this prince with 
religious motives, to induce him to intereſt himſelf on bis be- 
half, he anſwered him coolly, that of theſe things the church 
was the moſt proper judge, and that the beſt advice he could 
give him, was to quit theſe novelties, and ſubmit quietly to his 
ordinary. Wickliff, thus expoſed to the perſecutions of his 
adverſaries, had no other remedy, but, conſcious of his own 
integrity, to meet the ſtorm with all the fortitude he was maſter 
of. It was a circumſtance very unfavourable to Wicklif, that 
Courtenay, who had been his moſt active enemy, when biſhop of 
London, was now promoted to the See of Canterbury, in the 
room of archbiſhop Sudbury, who had been beheaded by the 
rebels under Wat Tyler. Courtenay very much approved 
what the vice-chancellor of Oxford bas done, and therefore re- 
_ ſolved to go on vigorouſly with the proſecution. The ſuperſti- 
tion of the new primate, however, afforded Wickliff ſome reſ- 
pite ; for he was fo ſcrupulous in matters of form, that he would 
not enter upon the public exerciſe of his office, till he ſhould, 
receive the conſecrated pall from Rome, which did nat arrive. 
till the May of the next year,'1382 ; and then, being duly in- 
veſted, he cited Wickliff to appear before him in the monaſt 
of the Grey Friars, on the 17th day of the ſame month ; 
eager was the pious and conſcientious biſhop to enter _ this 
buſineſs ! Dr. Wickliff being thus cited before the archbiſhop, - 
refuſed to appear ; alledging, that as he was a member of the 

univerſity, 


pal juriſdiction. Fortunately for Wicklif, the univerſity was 


nation, that ſame of them were erroneous, and ſome on he- 
! 
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univerſity, and held an office in it, he was exempt from epiſco- 


now under a different influence than it had lately been; for the 
vice - chancellor was changed, and the determination of the ma- 
Jority was to ſupport their member. With this plea, therefore, 
the archbiſhop was obliged to remain ſatisfied; But though be 
could not proceed againſt the perſon of Wickliff, he reſolved ne- 
vertheleſs to proceed ek his opinions; and accordingly 
when the court met on the day appointed, a large collection of 
articles, extracted from his books and ſermons, was produced. 
At the inſtant, it is ſaid, that the court was about to enter u 

buſineſs, the manaſtery was ſhaken by a violent earthquake. 
The affrighted biſhops threw down their papers, and cried out, 
that the bufineſs was diſpleaſing to God; and haſtily came to a 
reſolution not to proceed any farther, The archbiſhop alone 
continued unmaved ; he chid their ſuperſtitious fears, and told 
them, among other things, that if the earthquake portended 
any thing, it was the downfall of hereſy. This ſpeech, toge - 
ther with the news that the earthquake had been general, diſ- 
pelled their fears, Dr. Wickliff would often ſpeak pleaſantly of 
this accident; and would call this aſſembly, The Council of the He - 
| 3 Haro being the ald Engliſh word for earthquake, 
The court being again compoſed, entered warmly into the buſi- 
neſs ; and, after examining all the articles, came to a determi- 


retical. This determination, which was afterwards publithed, 
was anſwered by Dr. Wickli&; who ſhewed how much his ene» 
mies had in ſeveral points miſrepreſented him ; and defended 
his tenets with ſuch a ſpirit of — and freedom, that he gained 
many over to his party. | ; 

The archbiſhop. took freſh offence at this audacity, as he 
called it, of Wicklif; and being determined, if poſſible, to 
cruſh him, preferred a bill in parliament to enable ſherifis, — 
proper in formation from biſhops, to 2 as far as im priſon- 
ment againſt the preachers of hereſy. This bill paſſed the 
lords, but was thrown out by the commons, who were by no 


means diſpoſed to increaſe the power of. the elergy, The axcb- 


biſhop thus baulked, applied to the king for his licence for the 
ſame purpoſe, which he imagined might ſerve inſtead of an act 


of parliament. Richard — proper to agree to the primate's 


requeſt, and immediately orders letters patent to be made out, 
which granted the full powers that he required. Theſe uyli- 
mited powers were extremely diſagreeable to the whole nation; 


and therefore when the parliament met, which it did ſoon after, 


heavy complaints came from every county to their repreſenta» 
tives, ſetting forth how much the people thought themſelves 
aggrieved by them, The members of the houſe of commons 


_ Intereſted themſelves in this affair, with that warmth which be- 


came Engliſhmen, and freemen, on ſuch an occaſion. Theſe 
. © new 
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« new powers, it was ſaid, were dangerous encroachments.—- 
„If the liberties of the people were thus put into the hands of 
the clergy, the nation became ſubje& to a new kind of 
deſpotiſm.— Here was an unlimited word, and might 
„ bear as wide a conſtruction as a biſhop might chuſe to give it: 
Nor could it be doubted, but it would often be made to ſig- 
© nify whatever the pride or avarice of the clergy might think 
„ expedient.” Filled with theſe ſentiments, the commons peti- 
tioned the king againſt the licence which he had granted; and 
Richard, agreeable to the unſteadineſs of his character, now re- 
voked that licence to oblige the laity, which he had before 
granted to oblige the clergy, 

Thus was the zeal of the archbiſhop baffled a ſecond time; 
but in another point he had better ſucceſs ; for he obtained let- 
ters from the king to the vice-chancellor, and proctors of the 
univerſity of Oxford, requiring them to make diligent ſearch 
in their colleges and halls for all who maintained heretical opi- 
nions; particularly thoſe condemned by the archbiſhop of 
Canterbuy; and for all who had in their poſſeſſion the books of 
John Wicklif, Delinquents' of this kind were ordered to be 
expelled the univerſity; and the ſheriff and mayor of Oxford 
were commanded to afliſt the academical magiſtrates in the exe- 
cution of this order. The - primate himſelt alſo wrote to the 
vice-chancellor, to enjoin him to publiſh in St. Mary's church 
the 0 letter, and alſo thoſe articles of the doctrine of 
Wickliff which had been condemned. The vice- chancellor 
anſwered, that ſuch a publication would be very dangerous to 
himſelf, and alſo endanger the peace of the univerſity ; as 
party at this time ran very high in Oxford, where the ſeculars, 
who generally fayoured Wicklif, bore a principal ſway. The 
zealous archbiſhop,. in anſwer to this, called him before the 
council, where he was vexed and interrogated with ſo much of 
the inſolence of authority, that he was brought to compliance, 


and every thing was publiſhed in the manner the primate re- 


quired, The fears of the vice-chancellor were however juſtly 
founded; for the ſecular clergy were ſo violently incenſed 
againft the religious, that the univerſity was filled with tumult 
and diſorder, and all ſtudy was at an end: And the animoſities of 
the two parties were carried toſuch an height, that they diſtin» 

viſhed themſelves by badges, and were with difficutty reſtrained 

m breaking out into the moſt outrageous violence. 

It does not appear, that Wiekliff was after theſe proceedings 
brought to any public examination. He probably retired from 
the ſtorm ;. for it is certain that at this time he quitted the pro- 
feſſor's chair, and took his final leave of the univerſity of Ox- 
ford, which till now he ſeems to have yearly viſited, - Thus 
the unwearied perſecution of the bigotted primate did ſo far 
paged as to oblige Wickliff to retreat from the univerſity ts 

is living of Lutterworth, It * however, by no means in his 


power 
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power to make a complete extirpation of hereſy ; for the opie 


nions of Wickliff had been ſo univerſally ſpread over the na- 


tion, that a writer of thoſe times tells us, that if you met two 
perſons upon the road, you might be ſure that one of them was 
a Lollard, or ect of Wickliffe 

Whilſt theſe things were tranſacting in England, the diſſen- 
tion between the two Papes continued. Pope Urban had pub- | 
liſhed a bull, in which he called upon all thoſe who had any re- 
gard for religion, to exert themſelves in its defence, by taking 
up arms for him againſt Clement and his adherents ; and pro- 
miſing, for the encouragement of the faithful, the ſame pardon 
and indulgences which had been always granted to thoſe who 
Joſt 2 in the haly wars. This bull met with conſide- 
rable encouragement in England, on account of Urban's having 
choſen an Engliſh eccleſiaſtic for. his general. This was Henry 
Spencer, biſhop of Norwich; who is deſcribed by Fox, as a 
young and ſtout prelate, fitter for the camping cure, than for 
** the peaceable church of Chriſt. And this reverend warrior 
having obcained an aid from the Engliſh 28 and made 
his levies, ſet. out upon his expedition, full of ardour, and of 
holy zeal. A war, in which the name of religion was thus 
proſtituted, rouſed the indignation of Dr. Wickliff, though now 
1n the decline of life. He once more, therefore, took up his 
pen, and wrote agaialt it with great ſpirit. In a very free man- 
ner he expoſtulated with the Pope, and boldly aſked him, 
„% How he durſt make the token of Chriſt on the croſs, (which 
is a token of peace, mercy, and charity,) a banner to lead on to 
flay Chriſtian men, for the love of two falſe prielts ?' and to op- 
preſs Chriſtendom, worſe than Chriſt and his apoſtles were op- 
preſſed by the Jews. When (ſaid he) will the proud prieſt of 
Rome grant indulgences to mankind to live in peace and cha- 
Tity, as he now does to fight and ſlay one another?“ This ſe- 
vere and ſpirited piece drew. upon Dr. Wickliff the reſentment 
of Urban, and might probably have involved him in greater 
troubles than he had hitherto experienced: But ſoon after the 
Publication of this treatiſe, he was ſtruck with a palſy ; and 
though he lived ſome time, yet it was in ſuch a way that bis 
enemies now thought him below their reſentment, He attended 
divine worſhip to the laſt; and received the fatal ſtroke of his 
diſorder in his church at Lutterworth, in the year 1384. 


Thus ended the life of John Wickliff; who, for his ſuperior 


* 
* 


penetration, the juſtneſs of his ſentiments, and the undaunted 


pirit with which he engaged in the great cauſe of religious li- 
berty, was a real bondur to his country. Wickliff appears to 
have been a man of exemplary piety, and unblemiſhed morals ; 
and notetth landing ons number and vigilance of his enemies, 
they have none of them preſumed to tax him with any immora- 
lities. But though in his private character he appears to have 
been very reſpeRable, yet it is his public character which — 

| epa 
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cipally entitles him. to our attention and regard, In an age of 
ignorance and ſuperſtition, he let in ſuch a radiance of light, that 
all the arts of the Romiſh church, and all the terrors cf perſe- 
cution, could never afterwards ralf obſcure it. And the pro · 
pagation of his opinions had certainly the happieſt effect in pro- 
moting that reformation, which afterwards delivered this king- 
dom from ignorance, ſuperſtition, and ecclefiaſtical tyranny, 3 
every true proteſtant, therefore, the memory of Wicklif will 
ever be held in the higheſt honour, And the example of thoſe 
illuſtrious men, who 1 nobly and fearleſsly laboured in the 
cauſe of truth and liberty, ought to animate us to exert ourſelves 
to prevent any attempts which may be made, by the zealous and 
indefatigable adherents of Popery, to involve us once more in 
the darkneſs and bondage of Romim ſuperſtition. 


Having thus concluded the life of this celebrated Reformer, 
it may not be improper to give a more, particular account of his 
opinions, thin could pertinently be introdaced into the courſe 
a this narration. * 24 Fit 6 
The following is a ſummary of his principal opinions, col- 
lected either from his own words, or fairly deduced from them. 
With reſpeR to the church, he did not approve of applying the 
words church and churchmen merely to the clergy, who-were fre- 
quently men of bad lives, and — he thought ſuch appli - 
cation a vile proſtitution of thoſe ſacred names. Beſides, he 
thought this had a bad influence upon the laity, as it ſeemed to 
exclude them from the pale of Chriſt's church, and to give 
them a diſpenſation for licentious practice. If they were not of 
Chriſt's church, they were not under Chriſt's laws. He would 
therefore never have any idea fixed to the word church, but that 
of the whole body of Chriſtians, It would be very ſer- 
viceable to the cauſe of Chriſtianity, if | Chriſtians in general 
would eſpouſe Wickliff's' idea of the church of Chriſt in its 
moſt N ſetiſe ; as comprehending, not only the clergy 
and laity of any particular communion, but the ſincerely pious 
and virtuous in every : denomination of Chriſtians : If inſtead 
of being fond of conſidering themſelves | as Charchmen, '' Preſ- | 
byterians, Independents, Baptiſts, or by any other diſerimi- 
nating title, they would confider. alt who believe in Chriſt, and 
endeayour to regulate their lives by his precepts, as fellow 
Chriſtians, as members of the ſame church, and diſciples of the 
e is en ee of the klagen wbidifiag to 

icklif was a warm aſſertor of the king's. ſuprematy ; tt 
prove which, he reaſoned in this manner. Waden the a law, 


we read that Solomon depoſed one high prieſt, and ordained 
another, by his on proper authority, without the concurrence 
of any eccleſiaſtical fytiod ; and in the New Teſtametit, though 
we meet with no expreſs command on the point of the King's 
ſupremacy, yet in general = are told that magiltrates are or- 


dained 
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dained of God to puniſh evil doers, and that without any limi- 
tation. If then they are ordained to puniſh evil doers, cer- 
tainly they are, in the higheſt degree, bound to puniſh thoſe who 
do the moſt evil: And who will contend, that the wicked prieſt 
15 not a worſe citizen, than the wicked layman ? Chriſt (ſays 
he) and his apoſtles were obedient to the temporal powers then 
exiſting : And not to mention the many precepts of the goſpel- 
writers on this ſubject, which ſeem to be generally directed to all 
Chriſtians; we ſee, in one place, our Saviour himſelf paying 
tribute to the emperor ; and in another, anſwering before Pilate 
without claiming any exemption. He was very warm againſt 
thoſe who maintained the Pope's ſupremacy to be an article of 
faith, The ſaving faith of a Chriſtian (ſays he} conſiſts in be- 
lieving that Chriſt was the Mefliah : But the Roman church has 
multiplied articles of faith without number. It is not enough 
now to believe in Chriſt; we muſt believe in the Pope of 
_ Rome. () The hol y apoſtles never aſcribed to themſelves any 
ſuch honour : How then can a finful wretch require it, who 
knows not whether he ſhall- be damned or ſaved ? If the Pope 
(ſays he) ſhould happen to be a wicked man, we profeſs it as an 
article of our belief, that a devil of hell is head of the church ; 
that he is the moſt holy father, infallible, and without fin, who 
Poiſons the principles of the church, and corrupts its practice, 
who contributes what he is able to baniſh out of it faith, meek- 
neſs, - patience, charity, humility, and ever other virtue of a 
hriſtian. | g 
Wickliff was likewiſe a ſtrenuous oppoſer of the authority 
claimed by the Romiſh church in matters of faith. It was a 
ſcandal, he would ſay, to the Chriſtian church, that any —_ 
N - +4 17 752 1 + een 


(4) Mr. Guthrie, in his hiſtory of verſaries,) in order to introduce what 
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England, obſerves, that by Wick- 
* liff's own belief, ill extant in the 
© Bodltian library, he allows the 
Pope an amending power, even in 
* matters of faith; nay, he ſuppoſes 
« that the Pope is, of all men on 
earth, the moſt bound to preſerve 
© the purity of the goſpel, becauſe he 
is the higheſt vicar of Chriſt upon 
earth. The extract from this c1eed 
mentioned by Mr. Guthrie, and 
quoted by him, is here given, that the 
reader may be enabled to judge for 
himſelf, whether Mr. Guthrie's con- 
elufions can fairly be inferred trom it. 
And perhaps the” attentive reader 
will be of opinion, that Wickliff does 
not in this affirm any thing of him- 
ſelf with reſpe to the Pope's power 
of amending, articles of faith; but 


follows, Wickliff s words are: 1 
© have joyfully to telle all trew men, 
« the believe that 1 hold, and algatis 
© to the Pope; for I ſuppoſe that if 
any faith be rightful, and given of 
© God, the Pope will gladly conſerve 
it ; and if my faith be error, the 
Pope will wiſely amend. it, 1 ſup- 
* poſe over this, that the goſpel of 
© Chriſt be part of the corps of God's 
© lawe. For I believe that Jefw 
© Chriſt, that gaf in his own pecſoun 
© this goſpel, is very God, and very 
© mon, and be this bit paſſes all other 
I ſuppoſe over this, that 
to the 


© lawes. 
© the Pope be moſt - obliſhed 
© keeping of the goſpel among all 
© men that hven here; for the Pope 
* is, higheſt vicar that Chriſt bas 
© here on earth; for moreneſs of 


—— ne 


rather admits it, for argument's ſake, * Chriſt's vicars is not meaſured by 
(ir being a point infiſted on by his ad- worldly mereneſs, but by this, mo 
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members ſhould ſet up their own authority againſt that of their 
Saviour, The great argument which was then uſed by the de- 
fenders of the authority of the church, was this: Many per- 
ſons, beſides Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, wrote goſpels; 
but the church rejected them all, excepting theſe four; and 
this it did by its own 5 authority. It might by the ſame 
authority have rejected thoſe four goſpels, and have received 
others. It follows therefore, that the authority of the church is 
above that of any goſpel. To this artful reaſoning Wickliff 
replied, that the evidence for the received goſpels was ſo ſtrong, 
and that for the rejected ones ſo weak, that the church could not 
have done otherwiſe than it did, without doing violence to rea- 


ſon. But the beſt argument, he ſaid, if it were proper to avow 


| 


0 this vicar ſues more Chriſt by virtu- 
© ous living, For thus teaches the 
« goſpel ; that this is the ſentence of 
« Chriſt, and of his goſpel, | take as 
« believe. That Chriſt, for time that 
* he walked here, was moſt poore 
© mon of alle, both in ſpirit and in 
© having; for Chriſt ſays, that he 
had noht for to reſt his hede on. 
And over this I take as belicve, that 
© no mon ſchold ſue the Pope, ne no 
© ſeint that now is in hevene, bot in 
* alſmyche as he ſued Chriſt; for 
« John and James errid, and Peter 
and Powl ünned. Of this I take as 
© holeſome counſeile that the Pope 
© leeve his worldly. lordſchip to 
« worldly lords, as Chriſt gaf him; 
and more ſpeedily all his clerks to 
« do ſo: For thus did Chriſt, and 
taught thus his diſciplis till the 
fende had blynded this world: And 
© if I erre in this ſentence, I will 
«© mekely be amended, hif by the 
« deth, hif it be ſhilful, ſor that I 
hope were gode to me: And if I 
might travail in my own perſoun, I 
« wold, with God's wille, goe ta.the 
Pope. Bot has needid me to the 
© contrary, and taught me more 
« obeiſhe to God than to mon. And 
I ſuppoſe of our Pope that he will 
« Hot be Antichriſt, & reverſe Chriſt, 
© in this working to the contrary of 
« Chriſt's will, For if he ſummons 
© ageyns reſoun by him, or any of 
« his; or purſue this unſhilful ſum- 
« moning, he is an open Antichriſt ; 
© and merciful entent excuſid not 
« Peter that ne Chriſt clepid him 
« Sathanas. So blynd entent and 


« wicked conſeil excuſes not the 


it, 


© Pope here : But if he aſke of trew 
* preſtis, that they travel more than 
* they may, he is not excuſed by rea- 
© ſoun of God, that ne he is Anti- 
* chriſt, For our believe teaches 
© that our bleſſed God ſuffris us not to 
de temptyd more than we may; 
© how ſchuid a mon aſke ſuch ſer- 
vice? And therefore pray we to 
© God for our Pope Urban the ſex, 
that his holy, entent be not 
© quenchid by his enemys, and 
* Chriſt, that may not lye, ſeis that 
* the enemies of a mon be eſpecially 
© his homely meinth ; and this the 
© of men and ſendis. Wickliff, at 
the beginning of this ſays, indeed, 
that he ſuppoſes that if his faith was 
rightful, and given of God, the Pope 
would gladly conferve it; and if er- 
roneous, that he would wiſely amend 
it, But he does not appear to inti- 
mate, that he ſhould think himſelf 
obliged to aiſent to the Pope's deter 
mination, any farther than it ap- 
-peared to him to be agreeable to truth 
and ſcripture, This, indeed, Mr. 
Guthrie partly admits, by ſaying, 
that * it is true Wickliff thinks, that 
even in the quality of Chriſt's vicar, 
no perſon ought to follow the Pope, 
nor any ſaint in heaven, any farther 
than he followed Jeſus Chriſt,” It is 
certain, that Wickliff here manifeſtly 
cenſures the Pope for the temporal 
wer he had aſſumed ; and the hints 
has given of the Pope's becoming 
an open Antichriſt, do not agree with 
any very high idea of him; and in- 
deed that he had not any ſuch, is ma- 
nifeſt from all his other writings, 


” 
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it, for ſupporting the authotity of the church, was tlie neceſſity 
of that doctrine to 1 ok the tyranny of the Pope, This was 
what made it worth defending at the expence of trith——In 
another place, ſpeaking on the fame ſubſect, he'fays, that ' the 
Pope would not fubnut his actions to the fame criterion, by 
which Chriſt was contented to habe his ations tried. If I do 
not, ſays Chriſt, the works of my Father which is in heaven, 
believe me nat. But the P6pe's authority, it ſeems, mult be 
acknowledged, though E does the wotks of the 
devil. Thus, ſays he, Chriſtians are in greater thraldom than 
the Jews under the old jaw; and that liberty, by which Chriſt 
has made us free, is by the wickedneſs of deſigning men changed 
into the moſt abſolute ſpiritual bondage, The ; From ſays he, I 
hope, will come, when men ſhall be wiſe enough to ſhake from 
their necks, the dominion of theſe human ordinances; and diſ. 
dain ſubmiſſion to any eccleſiaſtical injunctions, but ſuch as are 
Plainly authorized by the word of God.--.It would have been 
well if the church of Rome, in this unjuſt and abſurd claim to 
infallibility, and authority over the minds and conſciences of 
men, which is here To juſtly oppoſed by Wickliff, as it hath often 
fince been by later Proteſtant writers, had not been too much 
imitated by many among ' Proteſtants themſelves; many of 


| Whom, at the ſame time that they diſclaim in words all preten- 


fions to infallibility, ate too apt to caſt the impütation of ber 
oa all Se whole Reculative opinieds do not ſquare exactly with 
ELIT OWN. 57 
Wickliff acknowledged ſeven ſacraments ; but is very in- 
accurate in his definition 6f à ſacfament, which lie calls & talen 
Day be ten of a thing that may not be n. This vague idea 
of a {acrament appears to have been, univerſal among the writers 
in divinity, both before and after his time. But though he ac- 
8 ſeven ſacraments, he 3 he does not 
eſteem them #11 neceſſity to ſalvation; and inveighs warmly 
againſt the many idle certnidhies uſed by the church df Rome, 
in the adminiſtration of them all ; ceremonies, he ſays, which 
Have no uſe in themſelves, nor any foundation in ſcripture, 
When ceremonies ate few and expreſſive, he thought — might 
be of üſe; and enümerates, amöng others, Kneeling and beat- 
ing the breaſt in prayer. 1 
| Buptiſm he thought neceſſary to ſalvation; which opinion he 
ones upon this expreſſion : Excrpt à man, be born of water, 
nd of the ſpirit, be cannot enter into the finguum of God. But he 
bppoſed the ſuperſlition of three immerfigns ; and in caſe of ne- 
ey, he thought any one preſent might baptize. The prieſt, 
he ſaid, in baptiſm, (as indeed in all the other ſacraments) ad- 
miniſtered only the token or ſign ; but God, who is the prieſt 
and biſhop of our ſouls, adminiſtered the ſpiritual grace. 
Some account has already been given of his opinion of the ſa- 


crament of the Lord's ſupper ; but though it appears from the 


account 
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account given of his creed in this point, that he thought bread 
and wine only ſigns of Chriſt's body; yet in other parts of his 
writings he ſpeaks of them in a much higher ſtrain, The truth 
appears to be, that he was late in ſettling his notions of this, 
ſubje& ; and therefore, in different parts of his writings, he con- 
tradicts himſelf. I have looked (ſays Melancthon) into Wick- 
« liff, and find him very confuſed in this controverſy of the 
Lord's ſupper.” | | 
With regard to confirmation, he thought the oil, and the veil. 
made uſe of by the biſhop, had no foundation in ſcripture, and 
were better omitted; and that the other ceremonies, together 
with all the parade and pomp which accompany this ſacrament 
were {till worſe ; tending only to fix the minds of the people 
upon trifles, and to impreſs on them a ſuperſtitiqus veneration for 
the clergy. He could ſee no reaſon why the prieſt might not con- 
firm, as well as baptize ; baptiſm, he ſaid, mult be allowed to 
be the ſacrament of greater dignity, inaſmuch as it is of more 
authentic goſpel inſtitution. Speaking of matrimony, he in- 
veighs warmly againſt granting divorces on flight occaſions, as. 
was cultomary in the church of Rome ; and ſays, that a divorce 
can be juſtifred on no cauſe, but that of adultery, It does not 
appear that he ſaw any thing unſcriptural in extremg union ; but. 
only blamed the exorbitant fees which the avarice of the prieſts 
of thoſe times exacted for the performance of it, Speaking like- 
wiſe of orders, he inveighs againſt the ſame avarice; and ocular. 
ly ſays, a man might have a"barber to attend him a whole year 
for what he pays to have his crown ſhaven once. With regard 
to con, is opinion was, that if a man be really contrite, ex- 
ternal confeſſion is by no means of abſolute neceſſity ; yet as it 
may be a means to bring on repentance, he would not reje it, 
if a proper choice be made of a confeſſor. But as confeſſion 
was practiſed in the church of Rome, he thought it a vile and 
ſcandalous method of getting into the ſecrets of families, and 
tended only to advance the power of the church, Penance, he 
ſaid, had no ſort of merit in God's fight, unleſs followed by a 
reformed life. Abſelution, as practiſed in the church of Rome, 
he warmly oppoſed. It was the height of blaſphemy, he ſaid, 
to aſcribe to man the power of God, Who can forgive fins, but 
God alone ? Inſtead of acting as God's miniſters, the Romiſh 
clergy, he ſaid, took upon them, in their own names, to forgive 
ſins. Nay, in the plenitude of their Pre they will do, ſays 
he, what himſelf if there is truth in ſcripture) will got 
do, pardon unrepented fin. Expreſs paſſages of ſcripture in 
fayour of the contrite heart are nothing: God's abſolution is o 
no effect, unleſs confirmed by theirs. Preſumptuous guides, 
ſays he; they ought to urge the neceſſity of repentance, 1 
of abſolution ; and preach a future ſtate of rewards and puniſh 
ments, the deformity of fin, and the mercy of God, infead Oz 
deceiving mankind by their ridiculous impoſtures, 
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He was very ſevere againſt indu/gencesr. He called them a mere 


trick to rob men of their 2 The Pope, ſay he, has the 


ſurplus of the merits of pious ſaints to diſpoſe of. A profitable 
doctrine this; but where found ? certainly not in ſcripture. For 
my own part, ſays he, I meet not in the whole New Teſtament 
with one ſaint, who had more merit than was neceſſary for his 
own ſalvation. Andif Chriſt, who taught all that was needful 
& profitable, taught not this doctrine, it may be fairly preſumed, 
that this doctrine is neither needful nor profitable. All men, as far as 


the merits of another can prevail, are partakers of the merits of Chriſt 


and no man can expect more. How abſurd then is it to ſee men 
ſquander away their money upon indulgences, inſtead of laying 
it out properly in charitable uſes: as if it were a more accepta- 
ble ſervice to God to add ſuperfluous wealth to a monaſtery, than 
to diſtribute alms among neceſſitous Chriſtians. Beſides, in how 
uncharitable a light does the Pope appear, if there be one ſoul 
left in purgatory. A turn of his pen woud deliver the ſinner; 

he eny that, it can only be thought avarice and want of a 


- 


d heart. If he has not power to deliver all men, he is a 
— | for he declares that he has ſuch power. But his par- 
dons, it ſeems, are only to be had fur ready money, and granted 
too, not for the good of mankind, but to þromote difſention and 
war. Were this boaſted power of pardoning an heavenly gift, 
like God's other favours, it would certainly be diſpenſed 
in an impartial manner, Wealth could not command it 
and the Pope, like the Apoſtles, would cry out, Thy money 
periſh with thee, Whether the Pope's pardons be diſpenſed in 
this impartial manner, let the Papiſts ſay. They will tell you, 

rhaps, he adds, that the pardons themſelves are a free gift ; 
bat that the bull occaſions the expence, Such prevarication puts 
one in mind of the heſt, who profeſſed to treat his gueſts with a 
zoſe for nothing, but charged them without conſcience for the 
Ds Finds: by the vile trade of indulgences, are men de- 
ceived. Any one, who can pay for a pardon, may laugh at ſin. 
He has found an eaſy way to heaven; much eaſier than by con- 
trition, repentance, and works of charity, May we not, then, 
ſays he, ſafely conclude, that indulgences were an invention of 
Antichriſt, to magnify the ſacerdotal power; and to bring in 
wealth to the church, at the expence of religion, and the "a6. of 
men ? The reader will obſerve, in Wickliff's remarks here upon 
this ſubject, much acuteneſs of wit, and ſtrength of reaſoning. 
He appears to have thought there was ſomething very plauſible 
in the Roman catholic dodrine of purgatory ; he therefore aſſen- 


ted to there being ſuch a ſtate ; but he ſaw the abſurdity of ſup. 


ſing that God intruſted any man with a power to releaſe ſinners 


from that ſtate, It appears from ſome parts of his works, that he 


was once of opinion, that pious prayers might be Cy jo 
ou 
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Huls impriſoned there; but in his later writings he wholly fe- 
naunces this opinion, and calls it a pernicious error. However, 
he does not ſeem to have abſolutely fixed his opinion upon this ſubject. 
No man could be more ſtrenuous than our Reformer againſt 
reſting upon the èxternals of religion; or ſaid more to convince 
men of the folly of expecting that building and ornamenting 
churches; * public worſhip, or any outward expreſſion 
of religion, would ſatisfy GOD, without the heart, or make any 
atonement for a bad life. Holy Water (ſays he) and the bleſſing 
of a Biſhop, are mere impoſitions, tending only to blind the people, 
and make them reſt in thoſe externals, rather than in God's ar & 
and their own repentance, He aſſerted the neceſſity of being aſſiſt- 
ed by divine grace; without this, he ſaw not how an human being 
could make himſelf acceptable to God. | 

In ſome part of his writings he ap to Habe held that 
ſtrange doctrine, That dominion it found on grace. His argu- 
ment ſeems to be, that as all things belong to God, and as 
ood men alone are the children of God; they are of courſe the on- 
true inheritors. But in other parts of his writings, it appears as 

if he only ſpoke figuratively on this ſubject, and of ideal 10 
It ſeems plain from many paſſages in his works, that he did not 
hold this doctrine in its literal ſenſe ; though what he ſays on this 


ſubje&, on the whole, may rather be called whimſical. 


All arts which adminiſtered. to the luxuries of life, he thought, 
were prohibited by the . The ſcriptures ( ſays J 
tell us; that having food and raiment, we fflould be therewith con- 
tent, And he ſeems to have thought it wrong, upon the 
principles of the Goſpel, to take any e life of man upon any 
occaſion, The whole trade of war he thought utterly unlawful ; 
nor did he think the execution of criminals a defenſible practice. 

In ſome part of his writings he ſpeaks fo ſtrongly of fate, that 
he appears an abſolute predeſtinarian. In other he expreſſes 
bimlelfin ſo cautious a manner, that it ſeems as if lis principles 
were not fixed upon the ſubject. | ; 

With regard to images, he thought that if hoy were exact re- 
preſentations of the truth, they might be very ſerviceable to give 
the vulgar ftrong impreſſions of the poverty and ſufferings of 
CuxisT, his apoftles, and martyrs. But this uſe, he ſaid, could 
not be expected from them in the Roman church. Thoſe gay re- 
preſentations, decked in coſtly apparel, inſtead of giving us the 
idea of ſuffering ſaints; exhibit to us perſons of pomp and expence, 
and ſhould be conſidered as heretical books, full of falſe . — 
and as ſuch ſfiould be condenmed to the fire. Beſides, ſays he, how 
ſhocking is it to ſee thoſe dumb idols covered with gold arid filver, 
while CarisT's poor members are ſtarving in the ſtreets. 
But of all the bad effects which attended images, the worſt, he ſaid, 
was their leading the people into idolatry, ; | 

He was very warm againſt POR. That the greateſt er 

ul 
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ald be ſheltered under the ſafeguard of religion, was in his opini- 

fucha perverſion of all the principles of — and Chriſtianity, 
as could not be ſufficiently exclaimed againſt. 

With regard to pilgrimager, he ſays, that although viſiting the 
ſhrines of ſaints might be ſuffered with a view to impreſs us 
ſtrongly with a ſenſe of their virtues, yet pilgrimages, as com- 

only uſed, are of a moſt pernicious conſequence. If Idol- 
worſhip be bad, pilgrimages are equally fo, leading the pedple 
into idolatry, and a miſapplication of their charity. 

Here/y, according to Wickliff, conſiſted in a bad life, as well 
as in falſe opinions. No good man, he thought, could be an 
heretic. He ſtiled the eccleſiaſtical cenſures denounced by the 
church, puniſhments inflicted by antichriſtian juriſdiction. 
Peter-pence he called an iniquitous impoſition, without any founda- 
tion in ſcripture. . | 6 70 
With regard to oaths, he confidered it as plain idolatry to 
{ſwear by any creature. In this ſenſe he underſtood the prohibition 
of our Saviour againft ſwearing by heaven and earth. 

He held faffzzg to be enjoined only for the ſake of virtuous 

calls it therefore highly abari/aica/ to place a 
greater value upon bodily abſtinence trom tood than ſpiritual abſti- 
nence from ſin. | | 
It was a conjecture of his, that this world was created to ſupply 
the loſs in heaven, occaſioned by the fallen angels ; and that 
when that loſs ſhould be ſupplied, the end of things would ſuc- 
ceed. And upon a text in 5 Revelations, he founded an opi- 
nion, that the devil was let loſe about one thouſand years ; from 
ey] period he dated the riſe of the principal. corruptions of the 

ur | 

He was a great enemy to the endowments of chauntry-prie/ts. 
They led the peo 2 thought, to put their truſt in ſuch 20. 
dow ments, rather Man in a life: Whereas no prayers, even of 
the holieſt ſaints, he thought, could benefit a bad man. That max 
{faith he excellently) ve ,p beſt, prayeth beſt. A ſimple pater- 
noſter from a religious plowman, is of more value in the ſight of 
God than a thouſand maſſes from a wicked prelate. 

His conſtant advice to his brethren was, to exact their tythes 
by the holineſs of their lives. If thou be a prieſt, (ſays he) 
contend with others, not in pomp, but in piety. III befits it a 
man, who lives an the labours of the poor, to ſquander away the 
dear-bought fruits of their induſtry upon his own extravagancies. 

' Char ezwments, he thought, where the root of all the cor- 
ruptions among the clergy. He often lamented the luxury they 
occaſioned, and uſed to wiſh the church was again reduced to its 
r poverty and innocence. With greater warmth he expreſ- 
ed himſelf againſt the ſecular employments of the clergy. Thi 
he ſeemed to think an un le deſertion of their profeſſion. 

He was a great enemy to the ſuperfluous wealth of the clergy: 

e 
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He allowed the labourer to live by his hire ; bnt he aſſerted, that 
he had a right to his hire from nothing elſe. Tythes, he ſaid, were 
only a ſort of alms, no where of goſpel inſtitution, which the 
ple might either give or withdraw, as be found their de- 
— t was no wonder this doctrine drew upon Wickliff the in- 
dignation of the clergy; it would have had the ſame effect in 
much later times. 
He was a great advocate for the marriage of the clergy, and 
thought the celibacy preſcribed. by the Romiſh church one of the 
principal cauſes of its corruption. | 

Thus it appears, upon a fair review of the opinions of Wickliff, 
that his ſentuments in general were extremely juſt and rational; 
though in ſome points he 2 to have been mi The pro- 
greſs of truth is gradual and progreſſive; and it would be therefore 
unreaſonable to expect, that the ſentiments of Wickliff on every 
ſubject ſhould be quite ſo juſt, as they probably would have been 
had he lived in later and more * times. When we conſider 
the ignorance and barbariſm of the age in which Wickliff lived, 
we have reaſon to be amazed at that ſuperior wiſdom and ſagacity, 
which ſo much diſtinguiſhed him above his cotemporaries. It has 
been ſaid of Wicklift, and with the utmoſt juſtice, that he was 
in religion, what Bacon was afterwards in ſcience ; the great de- 
*« tetor of thoſe arts and gloſſes, which the barbariſm of ages had 
«« drawn together, to obſcure the mind of man.” Bacon ſhewed 
the world, that true philoſophy ſhould be founded, not Loom the au- 
thority of any antient philoſopher however celebrated, nor upon 
any viſionary theories or ſyſtems, but upon reaſon and ment. 
And Wickliff pointed out the weakneſs and danger of a blind 
ſubmiſſion to any human authority in matters of religion; and 
ſhewed the neceſſity of building our faith on no other foundation 
than reaſon and the word of God. ' 

We may be very to admit that Wickliff was miſtaken in 
ſome points; and yet far from allowing that he was (as a late 
ingenious hiſtorian has thought proper to expreſs himſelf of this 
Reformer) frongly tinctured with enthufiaſm. But thoſe who are 
themſelves totally indifferent about religion, will naturally *conſider 
every man who is zealous in the promotion of its intereſt, and who 
involves himſelf in difficulties in the ſuppert of religious truth, as an 
enthuſiaſt. And it ought not, to be expected, that thoſe who are 
enemies to Chriſtianity ſhould do juſtice to the character of Wick- - 
liff. Thoſe, however, who are unwilling to applaud Wickliff for 
his zeal for what he eſteemed to be truth, ſhould at leaſt reſpect him 
for his manly and vigorous oppoſition to eccleſiaſtical tyranny. 

The works of Wickliff were very numerous, yet he ſeems not 
to have been engaged in any large work : His pieces in general 
might be . called tracts, and were the greateſt part of 
them on different ſubjects in divinity, though ſome of them were on 
{ſchool queſtions, and others on ſubjects of more general knowledge. 
Some of them were written in Latin, and others in Engliſh. But 

2 _ 


few of his pieces which have been printed. Among other tracts 


52 The Life of Joan Wickrirr. 
as Wickliff lived before the invention of printing, there are but 


which he publiſhed, were the following : 


1. Trialogus, in four books, 12. De curatorum erroribus, 
This is written in the form 13. De officio paſtorali. 
of adialogue, and was called 14. Dæmonum aſtus in ſubver- 
Triagolus from the three tenda religione. 
ſpeakers in it, whoſe names 15. Of 33 


are Alethia, or Truth; Pſex- 16. Active life and contempla- 
dis, or a Lye ; and Phrone/e, tive life. TEN 
or Wiſdom. 17. Virtuous patience, 
2. De religione um. 18; Of pride; 
3. De eccleſia & membris. 19. Obſervationes pia in 10 
4. De diabolo, & membris. præcepta. N 


5. DeChriitd & Antichriſto. 20. De natura fidei. 
6. De Antichriſto & membris, #21. Abſtractiones logi 


7. Sermones in epiſtolas. 22. A ſnort rule of life. 
8. De veritate ſcripturæ. 23. Of good prieſts. 
9. De dotatione eccleſiæ. 24. Conciones de morte. 


Io. De ſtipendiis miniſtrorum. 28. Wickliff's wicket. 
Deepiſcoporum erroribus, 26, De arte ſophiſtica, 
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T is a circumſtance which we cannot reflect on without 
ſome regret, that all the accounts of the life of this eminent 
prelate and munificent patron of literature, are involved in 
much darkneſs and obſcurity ; ſo that altho much dili- 
ce and attention have been employed to throw ſome light u 
is hiſtory, particularly by the learned Dr, Lowth, we are Ralf al. 
moſt entirely deſtitute of any ſuch account of him, as would enable 
us to form-any * ent of his real character, or lead us 
into an acquaintance wi oſe particulars of his hiſtory, whi 
form the moſt pleaſing and inſtructive part of Biography. T 
number of writers were ſo few, and real learning was at fo low an 
ebb, at the period in which this prelate lived; and the 
of knowledge was ſo much „ by the unhappy civil ' wars 
between the houſes of York and Lancaſter, in the 3 age, 
that we are entirely in the dark with reſpect to ſome of the moſt in- 
tereſting parts of the hiſtory of thoſe times. But notwithſtanding 
this, an hiſtory of Wykeham, even ſuch a one as can be collected at 
this remote period, will afford entertainment to the curious reader. 
For though little can be collected of this prelate's private life, yet he 
was ſo much engaged, and had ſo much weight in the public admi- 
niſtration of — during a great part of his long life, that an 
hiſtory of Wykeham muſt contribute, in ſome degree, to elucidate 
a conſiderable period of the Engliſh hiſtory, ' 


_ WILLIAM WYKEHAM, or, as he is more erally called, 
WILLIAM or WYKEHAM, was born at Wykeham, in Hamp- 
ſhire, in - the year 1324, in the eighteenth year of the reign of 
King Edward the Second. The general opinion is, that he took 
his name from the place of his birth, which was a cuſtom very 
frequent in thoſe times, when ſurnames . were not ſo appropriated 
to — as to deſcend regularly from father to ſon, as they 
do at preſent. There is good reaſon to believe, that the name 
of his father was John Longe; though it is affirmed by a very 
antient writer, that his grandfather's name was Wykeham. But 
as this point is not very clear, neither is it very material. His 
parents appear to have been perſons of good reputation and 
character, but in ſuch narrow circumſtances that they were unable 
f Cog to. 
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to give their ſon a liberal education. This deficiency in the circum- 
ſtances of his parents, was however ſupplied by ſome generous pa- 
tron ; who maintained him at ſchool at Wincheſter, where he was 
inſtructed in grammatical learning, and gave early proofs of his piety 
and diligence. This was, probably, Nicholas 23 Lord of 
the Manor of Wykeham, and Governor of Wincheſter caſtle, an 
officer of conſiderable reputation in thoſe days, and who is generally 
fpoken of as Wykeham's firſt patron and benefactor. When he 
had finiſhed his ſchool education, it is ſaid that he was taken into 
his patren's family, and became his Secretary ; and indeed the 
moſt antient writers mention his being Secretary to the Conſtable of 
Wincheſter caſtle, He is ſaid to have been afterwards recommend- 
ed by Uvedale to the Biſhop of Winchefter ; and by both to have 
been made known to King Edward the Third. Dr. Ayliffe ſays 
that Wykeham behaved fo well in the ſervice of Uvedal, that he was 
Iikewiſe choſen by Edyngdon, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and at that 
time Lord-treaſurer of England, to be his Secretary alſo : And that 
whilſt Wykeham was in this office, King Edward making ſome 
ftay at Wincheſter on his return from Portſmouth, was fo well plea- 
fed with the beauty of Wykeham's perſon, and his majeſtic air, and 
alſo receiving a great character of him from Uvedale and 2 
that he engaged him in his own ſervice. He further , that 
Wykeham anſwered ſo pertinently to ſeveral political queſtions 
which the King put to him, that Edward conceived a very high 
wea of his ment. 

It has been aſſerted by ſome writers, that Wykeham removed 
from Wincheſter to Oxford to proſecute his ſtudies, and that he 
eontinued there almoſt fix years. But they appear to have had 


no foundation for this. On the contrary, there is great reaſon 


to believe that he never ſtudied in any univerſity. And it was 
for this reaſon, probably, that a tradition has been handed down, 
that Wykeham was an illiterate perſon. It would, however, be 
deing him great injuſtice, to ſuppoſe that he was really ignorant. 
He had, probably, acquired a conſiderable degree of real Line, 
though notof that kind which was then taught in the ſchools. And, 
indeed, learning in general was in ſo miſerable a ſtate at that time, 
and in particular in the univerſity of Oxford, that it was, perhaps, 
n diſadvantage to him to have been led into a different courſe of 


#udies. The ftudents at that univerſity were at this period princi- 


pally employed in certain logical contentions, which, turned merely 
upon words; and ſo far prevailed, as to divide the ſcholars into = 
petual factions. They were divided chiefly into two parties, called 
the Nommalifts and Realiſts. The Nominaliſts were followers of 
William Occham, ſtiled the Invincible Doctor; and the Realiſts of 
Nuns Scotus, ſtiled the Subtle Doctor. As theſe diſputes, though in 
themſelves very trifling and unimportant, were carried on with 

reat acrumcny, they prevented any progreſs in real learning, and 
introduced an unintelligible jargon in the ſtead of it; and their al- 
tercations were carried to ſuch an height, that the ſtudents often — 
; recourſe 
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recourſe to a very particular mode of argumentation ; namely, the 
endeavouring 25-5198 their anta all by blows, for — had 
frequent battles, which ſometimes ended in bloodſhed. As by theſe 
means, 2 place which ſhould have been appropriated to the ſtudies of 
humanity and politeneſs, was become a ſcene of ſcandalous barbarity 
and brutality of manners, and as the real knowledge which could be 
acquired there was ſo inconſiderable, Wykeham can hardly be con- 
ſidered as any great ſufferer by not having received his education 
there. 

It was manifeſtly for abilities of a very different kind from 
thoſe commonly attained at that time in the Univeriity, that 
Wykeham was recommended to King Edward the Third. He is. 
ſaid to have been ht to court, and placed there in the King's 
ſcrvice, when he was about two or three and twenty years of age. 
What employment he had there at this time is uncertain : The 
office which he ap to have borne, was that of Clerk of all the 
King's works, in 2 of Henle and Velſhampſted, which was 
— — on him in May 1356. Shortly after he was made Survey- 
or of the King's works at the caſtle and in the park of Windſor, 
By his patent for this office he had power given him to preſs all 
ſorts of artificers, and to provide ſtone, timber, and allother materials, 
and carriages, Whilſt he ſtaid at Windſor, he was allowed one 
ſhilling a day, two ſhillings when he went elſewhere on his employ<- 
ment, and ſhillings a week for his clerk ; and the followin 
year he received a grant from the King of a ſhilling a-day, — 
at the Exchequer, over and above his former allowance. 

It was by the advice and perſuaſion of Wykeham, that King 
Edward was induced to pull down great part of Windſor caſtle, 
and to re-build it in the magnificent manner in which it now 
appears; and the execution of this great work he committed 
entirely to him. Wykeham had likewiſe the ſole direction of 
the building of Queenborough caſtle. The erection of this ſtructure 
was attended with confi le difficulties, ariſing from the nature 
of the ground, and the lowneſs of the ſituation, Theſe difficulties, 
however, did not diſcourage Wykeham from adviſing and undertaking 
the work; and in the event they only ſerved to render his diligence, 
abilities, and kill in architecture, the more manifeſt and conſpicuous: 

As Wykeham, in the execution of all theſe employments, ac- 
quitted himſelf greatly to the ſatisfaction of King Edward, he 
obtained a very conſiderable degree of his favour and regard: 
and the King gave him very ſubſtantial proofs of it, by continually 
heaping upon him preferments, both eccleſiaſtical and civil. It is, 
however, related, that ſome of Wykeham's enemies gave ſo malici- 
Qus a turn to an inſcription which he had put on the palace at Wind- 
ſor, as did for the preſent draw upon him the King's diſpleaſure, 
The words of this inſcription are, Fhis made Wykeham ; which have 
an ambiguous meaning, and may be underſtood to ſignify, either 

| Wykeham 
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Wykeham mauethis, or This made Wykeham. The enemies of Wyke- 
ham choſe to underſtand them in the former ſenſe ; and hinted to 
the King, that the chief ſurveyor of that edifice inſolently aſcribed 
all the glory of it to himſelf. Edward, it is ſaid, being much diſ- 
pleaſed, reproached Wykeham with his crime; but was appeaſed, 
and even laughed, when he heard His anſwer : He replying, with a 
ſmiling air, Cat his accuſers muft either be extremely malicious, or 
extremely ignorant, to interpret the inſcription in the ſenſe th 
did. The true meaning of the inſcription (ſaid Wykeham) 1s 
not that I made this edifice, but that this edifice made me; by 
<< being the means of raiſing me from a low condition to the favour 
of the King, and to riches and honours.” | 
Wyekeham ſeems early to have entertained the defign of en- 
tering into holy orders; for he is ſtiled Clericus in all the patents 
for thoſe preferments which have been hitherto mentioned. He had, 
however, as yet, only the clerical tonſure, or ſome of the lower or- 
ders. The firſt eccleſiaſtical preferment which was conferred upon 
him, was the rectory of Pulham in Norfolk, by the preſentation of 
the King, which was dated on the zoth of November, 1357. He 
met with ſome difficulties with regard to this preferment from the 
court of Rome; and the diſpute relative to it; whatever it was, was 
riot ſettled till two years afterwards: On the iſt of March, 1359, 
he was preſented by the King to the prebend of Flixton, in the 
church of Latchfield, which he afterwards exchanged for ſome other 
benefice with John de Waltham ; and on the 16th of the following 
month he received from the King a grant of two hundred pounds 
& year, over and above his former appointments, until he ſhould get 
quiet poſſeſſion of the church of Pulham, or ſome other benefice 
to the value of one hundred marks. The ſame year he was alſo 
conſtituted Chief Warden and Surveyor of the King's caſtles of 
Windſor, Leeds, Dover, and Hadlam; and of the manors of 
Old and New Windſor, Wichemer, Sc. In the month of Oc- 
tober, 1 yon, Wykeham attended upon the King at Calais, the 
treaty of Bretigny being then folemnly ratified between the two 
Kings of England and France in perſon. It does not certainly 
appear in what character or office he waited on the King there: 
It appears, however, that he aſſiſted at this ceremony as a witneſs. 
After his return; the King 7 7 upon Wykeham ſuch a number 
of eccleſiaſtical preferments, that ts bare enumeration of them 
would be tedious ; and ſome of them were conferred upon 
him before he was in holy orders. He was admitted to the 
inferior order of Acolite in December 1361, to' the order 
of Sub-deacon in the March following, and was ordained 
Prieſt by Edyngdon, Biſhop of Wincheſter, in his * at South- 
wark, on the 12th of July, 1362. The number referments 
Which the King beſtowed on Wykeham are certainly the —— 
idence 
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evidence of his regard to him; but we muſt at the ſame 
time, perhaps, acknowledge, though we would not willingly 
do any injuſtice to the memory of Wykeham, that we can 
hardly conceive how he could, conſcientiouſly, accept ſuch a number 
of eccleſiaſtical preferments, and hold ſo many of them at one time, 
however _ the King might be to beſtow them on him. His 
acceptance of ſo many preferments in the church, gives us indeed 
too much reaſon to ſuſpect, that his deſire of accumulating riches 
preponderated over his regard to the intereſts of religion. Indeed 
this practice of holding a plurality of livings prevailed greatly in the 
church at this time ; there being ſome in En land, who, by the 
Pope's authority, poſſeſſed at once twenty — benefices and 
dignities, with diſpenſation moreover for holding as many more 
as they could lawfully procure, without limitation of number: 
So that Pope Urban V. in 1365, publiſhed a bull againf pluralities ; 
by which all eccleſiaſtical perſons whatſoever, poſſeſſed of more 
benefices than one, either with or without cure, were required to de- 
liver a diſtin and particular account of ſuch their benefices, with 
the ſum which each was taxed at in the King's books, to be tranſ- 
mitted to the Metropolitan, and him to the Pope (9. 

But the preferments beſtowed by the King on Wykeham were 
not confined to the church, In June, 1363, be was Warden and 
Juſticiary of the King's foreſts on this tide Trent. On the 14th 
of March following, the King granted him an aſſignment of 
twenty ſhillings a day out of the Exchequer. He was made 
Keeper of the Privy Seal in May, 1364. And within two years 
after he was made Secretary to the King. In May, 1365, he was 

H commiſſioned 


( /) The curious reader will, per- * firmed, that he holdeth the Arch- 
haps, not be diſpleaſed to ſee an ab- deaconry of Lincoln, having no 
ſtract of the certificate which was — bene fice nor manſe 
made by the Biſhop of London to * annexed unto the ſame, which is 
the — of Canterbury, in * reputed to be a dignity in the 
conſequence of this bull, contain- church of Lincoln, and is a be- 
ing the account exhibited o him by * nefice with cure, and incompatible 

ykeham of his benefices: As * with another cure, not taxed ; 
from that it will appear exactly the true and common annual va- 


what number of them he held at 
at time. It is as follows: 

In the ſame year and month (Oc- 
tober 1366) Sir William of Wyke» 
© ham, Clerk, Archdeacon of Lon- 
don, and Secretary of our Lord the 
* ;tuftrious King of England, and 
Keeper of his Privy Seal, by rea- 
* ſon of his ſaid office reſiding and 
* commonly dwelling in the city and 
* dioceſe of London, intimated, and 
* 1n writing exhibited to us Simon 
* Biſhop of London, clearly, parti- 
* cularly, and diſtinctly, as he afs 


© lue of the ſame, if the Archdea- 
© con viſiteth all the churches of his 
* Archdeaconry, and receiveth the 
* whole procurations every where 
* in ready money, extendeth to three 
* hundred and fifty pounds ſterling. 
* ITEM, the canonry, and prebend 
* of Sutton, in the ſaid church of 
Lincoln; the tax of the fame is 
* two hundred and fixty marks ſter- 
1 — 4 ITEM, the canonry, and 
* prebend of Laghton, in the 
* church of York; the tax one 
hundred and ten marks ſterling, 

IrEX, 
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by the King to treat of the ranſom of the King of 
Scotland, and the prolonging of the truce with the Scots, together 
with the Chancellor, Treaſurer, and the Earl of Arundel. 1 


e was 


alſo ſometimes called Chief of the Privy Council; from which it 
may probably be inferred, that he was what is now ſtiled Preſident of 


the 


ouncil. He was likewiſe ſometimes called Governor of the 


Great Council ; but it is likely that this was 2 to him only 
while he held the poſt of Chancellor; who does, by his office, preſide 


in the Houſe of Peers. 


The great degree of favour in which Wykeham ſtood with the 
Kang, is ſufficiently apparent from the many preferments, civil and 


* ITEM, the canonry and prebend of 
© Bonham, in the collegiate church 

of Suthwell, York dioceſe ; the 

tax fifty-five marks ſterling. Ir E, 

the canonry and prebend of the 
altar of St. Mary, in the collegiate 

church of Beverly, York dioceſe ; 

the tax ſixteen pounds ſterling. 

ITEM, the canonry and prebend 
of Totenhale, in the church of 
London; the tax ſixteen marks 

ſterling. ITzM the canonry and 

prebend of Fordyngton, in the 

church of Sarum ; the tax twenty- 
five marks ſterling, ITEM, the 
canonry and prebend of Werwell, 

in the monaſtery of the Nuns of 
Werwell, Wynton dioceſe ; the 
tax fixty marks. ITEM, the ca- 
nonry and prebend of Iwerne, in 
the monaſtery of the Nuns of 
Shaſton, Sarum dioceſe ; the tax 
thirty marks, ITEM, the canon- 
xy and prebend of Swerdes, in the 
church ot Dublin in Ireland; the 
« tax ninety marks —_— Ir Eu, 
« the prepoſiture of ells, with 
« aPrebend in the church of Wells, 

« annexed to the {ame ; the tax 
« fixty-eight marks ſterling. ITE u, 
© the canonry and prebend of Al- 
« nethlie, in the King's free chapel 
« of Bruggenorth, Coventry and 
_ « Litchfield dioceſe; the value of 
the ſaid prebend annually twenty- 
« three pounds fix ſhillings and eight 
« Pence. ITEM, the ſaid Sir 
« liam did hold, by virtue of apoſ- 
« tolical diſpenſation, at the time 
« Of the date of the monition afore- 
« ſaid, and ſince, the pariſh church 
of Manyhynet, Exon dioceſe, at 
« that time of lay patronage : It is 
« A beneſice with cure, not compati- 


eee 
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ecclefiaftical, 


ble with another cure; but the 
* ſame church he hath wholly re- 
6 5 Are 2 itted, in form 
* of law, as well really as verbally; 
© the tax of the ſame eight pounds 
* ſterling. ITEM, he did obtain a 
* reſcript or bull apoſtolical in the 
* time of our lord Pope Innocent 
the fixth, directed to the Biſhop 
* ele of St. David's, to examine 
the ſaid William perſonally ; and 
* if he ſhould be found duly quali- 
© fied, to grant unto him by proviſion 
the canonry and S of the 
church of St. Andrew of Auke- 
© lond, Durham dioceſe, which for- 
* merly Thomas de Bydekylt held 
in the ſaid church during his life; 
but by virtue of the ſame he nei- 
ther hath ſince had collation, nor 
© the ſaid canonry and prebend 
+ hath he poſſe ſſion of, nor hath in 
* atiy wiſe had, nor intendeth to 
© have for the future, nor in wy 
manner to make uſe of the ſai 
* reſcript or bull apoſtolical; the 
* tax or value Ante _—_ 5 you 
it appears that the Yearly valu 
partly taxed and 1 of 
the benefices which ykeham 
had for ſome conſiderable time 
held all together, was B7g1. 6s. 8d. 
and of thoſe which he ſtill re- 
mained in poſſeſſion of, and 1 
ed to hold till he became Biſhop o 
Wincheſter, was 3.509 Ant there- 

re when we conſider likewiſe the 
civil employments which Wykeham 
was poſſeſſed of, and the very con- 
ſiderable difference between the va- 
tae of money at that time and the 
preſent, it will appear that the in- 
come of Wykelam muſt have been 
very greats 
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eccleſiaſtical, which he beſtowed upon him. Froiſſard, a contemporary 
hiſtorian, who reſided a conſiderable time in England, in the court 
of Philippa, Queen to King Edward the Third, and who was well 
acquainted with the affairs of the Engliſh Court, being employed in 
the ſervice both of the King and. Queen, has this paſſage in his hiſ- 
«* At this time (ſays he) reigned a prieſt called William of 

« Wykeham. This William of Wykeham was ſo much in favour 
« with the King of England, that every thing was done by him, 
* and nothing was done without him.” As the King had raifed 
Wykeham to ſome of the higheſt offices in the ſtate, and deſigned to 
raiſe him till higher, it ſeemed in ſome degree neceflary that he 
— be in a ſuitable ſtation in the church. Accordingly Wil- 
iam de Edyngdon, Biſhop of Wincheſter, dying in October, 
1366, Wyekham was, upon the earneſt recommendation of the 
ing, elected by the Prior and Convent to ſucceed him. It 
was, however, a whole year from the time of his election, before 
he could get into full poſſeſſion of his new dignity ; and it has 
been ſuggeſted by ſome, that this delay was occaſioned by an objec- 
tion being made againſt the promotion of Wykeham to this 
Biſhopric, on account of his being deficient in point of learning. 
But there is good reaſon to believe, that this was not the ſtate of 
the caſe : For the Pope, by his bull, dated the 11th of December, 
1366, conſtituted him adminiſtrator of the ſpiritualities and tempo- 
ralities of the vacant See : And in this bull, the Pope ſpeaks of 
Wykeham, as recommended to him by the teſtimony of many 
«« perions worthy of credit, for his knowledge of letters, his pro- 
{6 — of liſe and manners, and his prudence and circumſpection in 
„affairs both ſpiritual and temporal.” This teſtimony of his 
learning, it has been obſerved, is the more to be inſiſted on, becauſe 
it appears, upon examining all the bulls of the ſame kind, which 


were — in that age, that this part of the bull, in which the 


character of the perſon preferred is given, for the moſt part runs 
in more general terms, and has more frequently than otherwiſe no 
mention of learning at all. The true reaſon therefore of this de- 
lay, on the part of che Pope, it is more probable, was ſome 
diſpute between that pontiff and the King; not whether Wykeham 
ſhould have the biſhopric of Wincheſter, or not; but by what title, 


and by whom, it ſhould be conferred on him. For although by the 


ſtatute of Proviſors, of which we have had occaſion to treat in the 
life of Wickliff, the moſt effectual method ſeemed to have been taken 
to put a ſtop to the encroachments of the See of Rome, with 
reſpect to church preferments, the diſpoſal of which the Pope aſſum- 
ed to himſelf by way of ion and reſervation, yet the Pope 
{till continued his pretenſions, and his . proviſions in reality took 


lace ; only the perſon ſo preferred, was obliged to renounce in 

— all manner of right to the temporalities, which might be deriv- 

ed to him from the bull of proviſion, and all words contained in it 

prejudicial to .the rights of the * This occaſioned Or 
2 contel 
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conteſts between the King and the Pope ; and was, probably, the 
cauſe of the delay in- the preſent caſe. King Edward, however, 
greatly intereſted himſelf on the behalf of Wykeham ; and even 
condeſcended to write to the Duke of Bourbon, one of his hoſtages 
for the King of France, to whom he had granted leave of abſence 
about a year before, and had lately prolonged it at the Pope's re- 
queſt, deſiring him to prevail with the Pope to confirm Wykeham's 
election. The Duke accordingly went to Avignon, where the Pope 
then reſided, and ſolicited the affair in perſon. The Pope, who was 
well pleaſed to receive a Petition from the King of England, which 
was the very thing he propoſed to himſelf by all this delay, eaſily 
complied ; and accordingly he was conſecrated in St. Paul's church, 
London, on the 10th of October, 1367, by the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, aſſiſted by the Biſhops of London and Saliſbury ; and 
the ſame day the Archbiſhop celebrated the feaſt of conſecration 
with great magnificence at his } am of Lambeth. And Wykeham 
being now qualified, by his advancement in the church, to receive 
the higheſt dignity in the ſtate, was conſtituted Chancellor of 
England. 

8 this time the celebrated Black Prince, who had been 
made Prince of Gaſcony by his father King Edward, that pro- 
vince having been ceded to England by the treaty of Bretigny, 
laid a new tax upon his Gaſcon ſubjects, called chimmey-money. 
This tax had provoked the inhabitants of Gaſcony to a dange- 
rous revolt. Charles V. now King of France, had, from the in- 
ſtant he mounted the Throne, projected the breach of the treaty 
of Bretigny, in order to deprive King Edward of the advantages 
ſtipulated to him thereby. This incident was, therefore, too fa- 
vourable to his views not to be made uſe of. He found means 
to induce ſome of the Gaſcon barons to preſent a petition to the 
Court of France, complaining that Prince Edward had raiſed il- 
legal taxes on his French ſubjects, and demanding redreſs. This 
was an affair in which the King of France had no right to in- 
terfere, as Gaſcony had been abſolutely ceded to the King of 
England; and the Prince of Wales was not in the leaſt ac 
countable to the French King for his adminiſtration. However, 
the Prince was ſummoned before the Court of Peers at Paris, to 
anſwer the complaints againſt him. Prince Edward, on receiv- 
ing this ſummons, made ſuch an anſwer as might be expected 
from him. He declared, that he would come to Paris, but it 
ſhould be with his helmet on his head, and ſixty thouſand men 
to witneſs his appearance. The French King, who expected 
ſuch a return, immediately decreed, that the territories of the 
King of England, in France, were forfeited for this contempt. 
Upon this, King Edward, in 1369, ſummoned a Parliament to 
be held at Weſtminſter ; and the King, Lords, and Commons, 

being aſſembled in the Painted Chamber, Wykeham, now 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, and Lord Chancellor, made the following 
5 , ' pee 
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ſpeech to the Parliament, in order to declare the cauſes of their 
meeting. 
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« Sirs, the King, in all occaſions of importance which con- 
cerned himſelf or his kingdom, hath always ated by the 
counſel and advice of his Lords and Commons, which he hath 
ever found to be good and loyal, and for which he moſt hear- 
tily thanketh them. It is very well known to you all, that our 
Lord the King ſome time ago, with regard to the claim and 
right which he hath in the kingdom of France, by the advice 
of his Lords and Commons, concluded a peace with his adver- 
ſary of France upon certain conditions; namely, that his ſaid 
adverſary thould ſurrender to him certain lands and countries 
beyond the ſeas, and ſhould alſo pay to him certain ſums of 
money, within a time limited by the treaty ; and likewiſe, that 
in conſideration of his renouncing all juriſdiction and fove- 
reignty in Gaſcony, and all other countries belonging to the 
King beyond the ſeas, our Lord the King, on his part, would 
at the fame time renounce the title of King of France. But 
his ſaid adverfary not only wholly failed to ſurrender the lands 
and countries agreed upon by the treaty, and made no payment 
of the money, but has alſo accepted of the appeals of the 
Count D*Arminac, the Lord De la Bret, and others, who are 
lieges of our Lord the King in Gaſcony ; and in conſequence 
of theſe appeals, hath ſummoned the Prince of Gaſcony to 
appear before him at Paris, on the firſt day of May now paſt, 
to anſwer to their appeals, contrary to the terms of the treaty. 
And moreover, he hath ſent a great number of armed men, 
who wage war in Gaſcony, and have taken there by force, and 
ſtill keep poſſeſſion of towns, caſtles, fortreſſes, and other 
places, have ſeized the King's ſubjects, killed ſome, and im- 
priſoned others, or ſet upon them grievous ranſoms: And far- 
ther, hath now lately ſent a great number of men into the de- 
meſne lands of the King in Ponthieu, who have ſeized his 
towns, caſtles, and fortreſſes, by force of arms. On theſe at- 
tempts of the King of France upon the taid principality, con- 
trary to the form of the treaty, the Prince ſent ipecial meſ- 
ſengers fully to inform the King of them; who alio acquainted 
him, that the Prince, upon this occaſion, had ſummoned the 
wiſeſt men of the principality, and conſulted with them, whe- 
ther upon advice of theſe open infractions of the e, the 
King might not by right and reaſon reſume and ute the title of 
King of France ; who anſwered, that he might do it by right 
and good faith, Upon this point, the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
bury, and the other Prelates, are charged by the King to con- 
ſult together, and to declare to him their advice and counſel. 
The King alſo willeth, as the cuſtom hath been at theſe times, 


that all thoſe who think themſelves aggrieved, ſhould preient 
their petitions, who ſhall be anſwered; and for this * - 
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« hath aſſigned certain clerks to receive them, and certain Lords 


% and others to 3 them.“ 

From ſpeeches of ſo public a nature as the foregoing, ſcarce 
any idea can be formed of the character of the ——＋4 ” gene · 
ral, therefore, the inſertion of them is, perhaps, not very per- 
tinent in biographical compilations. But the particulars of the 
tranſactions of Wykeham's life, which are tranſmitted down to 
us, are ſo few, that even a ſpeech of this kind of his is a mat- 
ter of ſome curioſity. And it may be obſerved, that Wykeham, 
when he had occaſion to addreſs the Parliament as Chancellor, 
ſpoke directly and clearly to the point in queſtion, without that 
eccleſiaſtical pedantry, which is to be found in moſt of the 
ſpeeches of the Chancellors of that age, who were generally ec- 

aſtics. His ſpeeches were not thoſe of the Prieſt, but of the 
State ſman. 

King Edward having afterwards, by the advice of the Parlia- 
ment, relumed the title of King of France, and received conſi- 
derable ſupplies, made great preparations for carrying on the 
war a ainſt þ rance. The Duke of Lancaſter invaded | <a on 
the ſide of Calais, while the Prince of Wales attempted to re- 
gain the revolted towns on the other ſide. The war, however, 
was carried on unſucceſsfully on the part of England: Charles 
the Fifth, who was one of the ableſt Princes who ever ſat upon the 
Gallic Throne, had concealed his preparations with ſo much art, 
and taken his meaſares ſo well, that the Engliſh were ſurprized 
while they were unprovided for the war. Add to this, what was 
of the worſt conſequence with reſpect to the Engliſh affairs, 
that the brave Prince of Wales was prevented, by a dangerous 
and lingering diforder, from properly attending to the opera- 
tions of the war. In ſhort, the French had gained ſuch -- cw 
tages, that they began to think of transterring the war into Eng- 
land, and made great preparations for invading it. 'Things be- 
ing in this ſituation, King Edward called a Parliament in 1371, 
which was opened by a ſpeech made by Wykeham, as Lord-Chan- 
cellor. 

In this Parliament a repreſentation was made to the King, by 
the Lords and Commons, that the government of the realm had 
been too long in the hands of the eccleſiaſtics; they petitioned, 
therefore, that the chief officers of the King's court and houſe- 
Hold might be choſen from among the laity. In conſequence of 
this repreſentation, which is ſaid to have been owing to the influ- 
ence of the Duke of Lancaſter, who was no friend to the Clergy, 
Wykeham was removed from the poſt of Chancellor, and the 
. -Great Seal was delivered to Sir Robert de Thorp. The Duke 
of Lancaſter, however, appears evidently to have had no perſonal 
ill-will to Wykeham : On the contrary, they were, at thus time, 
upon very friendly terms together. Nor was he diſmiſſed with 
any marks of the King's diſpleaſure ; nor did he himſelf diſ- 

cover 
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cover any diſguſt at his removal: For he attended at the 
ceremony of conſtituting the new Chancellor, and afterwards 
at that of his firſt opening the Great Seal in Weſtminſter-hall. 
And ſoon after his removal, he received the King's writ of 
ſummons, to attend the great council which was held at Win- 
cheſter, to conſider of a _ method of levying the ſupplies 
granted liament. appears alſo to have enjoyed the 
eſteem and favour of the Commons; for in 1373, they named 
him with ſeven other Lords, whom they petitioned to have a 

pointed as a committee to confer with them on the ſupplies to be 

ted to the King. 

The deſign of the French to invade England had given ſo 
great an alarm, that even the whole body of, the clergy, ; Sa the 
age of ſixteen to ſixty, were ordered to be arrayed, muſtered, 
and in arms. The invaſion, however, came to nothing: and 
in 1374, the Duke of Lancaſter concluded a truce with the French ; 
in which, * to their uſual cuſtom, they gained more by 
their intrigues than they had done in the war. The truce was re- 
newed the next year, and by this time the Engliſh were in a man- 
ner driven out of France. he ge | 

Pope Gregory the eleven em his offices, in 
a” bring the Kings of England 2 F — of 2 
peace; and on this occaſion the Pope wrote to Wykeham, as to 
a perſon who had the greateſt influence with the King, exhort- 
ing and conjuring him to uſe his utmoſt endeavours to incline 

im to an accommodation. His Holineſs, however, was not 10 
entirely abſorbed in the thoughts of promoting peace, as to 
omit laying hold of any opportunity of advancing the intereſts 
of the Holy See: For in this letter to Wykeham, he betought 
him earneſtly to forward, by all poſſible means, che payment of 
the ſubſidy, which on various pretences he had impoied on tue 
Clergy of England; and which was now moerateu to the ſum 
of 60,000 florins, in a conference between the agents of boch 
parties at the congreſs of Bruges ; on condition, nowever, that 

„ooo florins more ſhould be paid, to make up the tum at firſt 

manded, in caſe a peace ſhould be eſtabliſhed between the two 
kingdoms. So that it is evident, that the good Poatiff thought 
It not improper that his labours for the promotion of peace thould 
1 of ſome ſolid advantages to himſelf, or to the Holy 


Notwithſtanding Wykeham was fo much employed in affairs 
of ſtate, and ſo much taken up in his perſonal attendance upon 
the King, yet he did not neglect the duties of his epiſcopal 
function, nor the care of his dioceſe. When he was in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of his biſhopric, one of the firſt things which engaged 
his attention, was the care of the epiſcopal houſes and build- 
ings, many of which his predeceſſor had left out of repair, and 

in 
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in a ruinous condition. (g) The buildings belonging to the 
Biſhops of Wincheſter were at this time very large and numerous; 
for they had ten or twelve different caſtles, manor-houſes, or 
places of reſidence, properly accommodated for the reception of 
themſelves and their retinue; together with many granges, parks, 
warrens, and the like. Such was the ſtate and grandeur in 
which at that time lived the miniſters of a religion, intended to 
inſpire humility and lowlineſs of heart; the profeſſed diſciples of 
a maſter, who had not a place in which to lay his head ! Wyke- 
ham immediately ſet about repairing all his epiſcopal buildings in 
ſuch a manner as might be expected from a prelate of his ſpirit, 
and of his {kill and experience in architecture; and in the re- 
pairs of the houſes and palaces belonging to his See, and in ſeveral 
new buildings which he raiſed upon the eſtates of the biſhopric, 
he expended above twenty thouſand marks. In 1373, the 
Biſhop held a viſitation of his whole dioceſe ; not only of the ſecular 
clergy, but alſo of the monaſteries and religious houſes of all 
forts, all which he viſited in perſon ; and the next year he ſent 
his commiſſioners with powers to correct and reform the ſeveral 
irregularities and abuſes which he had diſcovered in the courſe 
of his viſitation. Some years afterwards, the Biſhop having three 
ſeveral times viſited all the religious houſes throughout his dioceſe, 
and having thoroughly informed himſelf of the Nate and condition 
of each, and of the particular abuſes which required correction 
and reformation, beſides the orders which he had already given, 
and the remedies which he had occaſionally applied by his com- 
miſſioners, now iſſued his injunctions to each of them; which were 
accommodated to the ſeveral exigencies, and intended to correct the 
abuies introduced, and to recall them all to the ſtrict obſervance 
of the rules of their reſpective orders. Many of theſe in- 
junctions are ſtill remaining, and are evidences of the care and 
attention with which he diicharged this part of his epiſcopal 
duty. | 

| The zeal and aſſiduity with which Wykeham purſued the ne- 
ceſſary work of diſcipline, and the reformation of abuſes, ap- 
pears particularly in the pains he took to reſtore the hoſpital of 
St. Croſs, at Sparkeford, near Wincheſter, to the original deſign 
of its founder. This famous hoſpital was founded by Henry 
7 | de Blois, 


(g) Wykeham made the execu- lambs ; all which were fed upon the 
tors of the late prelate Edyngdon lands of the biſhopric. The Biſhops 
pay 166921. 108. ſterling for dilapi- of Wincheſter, in thoſe days, muſt 
dations ; be alſo made a further de- have been very unreaſonable, if the 
mand upon them of 700 marks, conſidered the mſelves as not ſu 
which they I os ro- ficiently paid, at leaſt ſo far as they 
miſed to pay. The ſtanding ſtock could be paid by the good things of 
of the biſhopric which was delivered TH1s world, for their ſhare in the 
to him, was 197 draught horſes , = wn of the church of 
2556 head of black cattle, 3876 hriſt. 
weathers, 4777 ewes, and 3521 
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de Blois, Biſhop of Wincheſter, and brother to King Stephen, in 


the year 1132, and was very nobly endowed ; but therevenues were 
in proceſs of time e embezzled by thoſe, whoſe duty it 
was to fee them properly diſpoſed of. Wykeham was reſolved to 
redreſs this grievance, and exerted all his endeavours for that pur- 
ſe. But he met with many difficulties and obſtructions in this 
uſineſs, and was engaged in a troubleſome diſpute concerning it, 
which laſted upwards, of fix years, the affair having been brought 
before the Pope. However, Wykeham's reſolution and preſeverance 
having art length overcome all oppoſition, he called the delinquents 
to a ſevere account; and reinſtated the hoſpital in all its rights, re- 
ſtoring in every reſpective its primitive uſe and cuſtoms, agreeable 
to the original intention of its founder. It is to be regretted, that 
Wyeham' behaviour in this reſpect is not oftner imitated by thoſe 
whole ſituation authorizes and enables them to examine into the mas 
nagement of charitable inſtitutions : For there are too many o 
theſe, which by the miſmanagement, negligence, or diſhoneſty. o 
thoſe to whom the care of them is entruſted, are prevented from ans 
ſwering, at leaſt in a great degree, the generous and beneyolent in- 
tentions of their founders. Perſons in affluent circumſtances, there- 
fore, who are governors of hoſpitals, would often do much more 
ſervice to ſociety, by exerting themſelves to prevent the frauds and 
negligences of the officers of ſuch inſtitutions. which are | 
eſtabliſhed, and by placing them upon a proper footing, than by the 
largeſt donations to new foundations. | 
he abuſes which Wykeham had obſerved in the hoſpital of St. 
Croſs, awakened his attention to other charities of the ſame nature. 
Whilſt he had that affair upon his hands, he held a viſitation of the 
hoſpital of St. Thomas in Sourthwark ; and afterwards that of San- 
don, in the county of Surry ; and the irregularities which he found 
in thoſe hoſpitals he corrected, no W being made to his au- 
thority. And at the ſame time that he was thus engaged in the re- 
formation of theſe charitable inſtitutions, he was forming the plan 
of a more noble and extenſive foundation of his own. He bal re- 
ſolved to diſpoſe of the great wealth of which he was poſſeſſed, in 
ſome charitable and pal ſpirited uſe ; but when he came to fix 
his choice upon ſome deſign, he was conſiderably embarraſſed to 
know how he ſhould pitch upon one that was likely to be of the 
eateſt public benefit, and the leaſt liable to abuſe. On this occa- 
nion, he examined with great care the various rules of the Religiod 
Orders, and compared with them the lives of the ſeveral Profeſſors; 
but he ſaid, that he was with grief obliged to declare, that he could 
not any where find that the ordinances of their founders, 
to their true deſign and intention, were at preſent obſerved by 
of them. This reflection, which very much affected him, 
determined him to diſtribute his « among the poor and indigent 
| with 
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with his o hands. However, the conliderationof the late great re- 
ducłion of the number of the Clergy, by peſti and otherwiſe, in- 
duced him to change that reſolution. Ihe great plague, which raged 
in England for five months only, in the year 1349, is ſaid to have 
ſwept away almoſt one half of the people, and nine out of ten 
of the Clergy. It carried off whole families together, and left 
none remaining. There was buried in the church-yard called the 
Charter-Houlſe, in London, wy thouland perſons, who died of it. 
In the hoſpital of Sendon, in the county of Surry, the maſter and 
brethren, every one of them, died of it. "The pariſh churches were 
for the moſt part deſerted, and left without divine ſervice ; and at 
Oxford the ſchools were ſhut, and the ſcholars diſperſed themſelves 
or died. The Clergy were by this means become ſo ſcarce, that 
afterwards great numbers of illiterate laymen, who could hardly- 
read the common ſervice, and much leſs underſtand it, were admit- 
ted into holy orders. In 1361, there was another, called the ſecond 
or leſſer plague, which carried off great numbers of the common 
people, many of the nobility, and feven of the Biſhops. There 
was a third plague in che year 1368, and another in 1370, which ra- 
ed particularly at Oxford. Wykeham, therefore, influenced by 
de conſideration of theſe great national calamities, determined at 
1aft to do all that was in his power to remedy this deſolation of the 
church, by relieving poor ſcholars in their clerical education, and 
to eſtablin two colleges of ſtudents, for the ſuppart and increaſe of 
Chriſtian knowledge, and for the improvement of the liberal 
and ſciences. Accordingly. he purchaſed ſeveral parcels of 
in the => of Oxford, on which to found his intended college. His 
ye Wincheſter, 'which he intended as a nurſery for that cf 
Oxford, was part of his original plan; for before he proceeded 
y Farther in his defign for the latter, he eſtabliſhed a ſchool at 
mcheſter, of the ſame kind, and for the fame purpoſe with the 
former ; and he made an agreement with Richard de Herton, that 
for ten years he ſhould ary inſtruct, in grammatical learning, 
as many poor ſcholars as the Biſhop ſhould lend him: Wykeham 
agreeing likewiſe to provide Herton with a proper afliſtant. | 
But whilſt our prelate'was endeavouring to e into execu- 
tion theſe generous defipns, he was ſuddenly attacked by a part 
which was formed againft him at court, and in ſuck a 8 
reduced him to a neceffity of laying afide his deſigns for the 
fent. But in order to underſtand this affair, it will be neceſ- 
to take a view of the Hate of public affairs in England at 
this period. In 1374, a truce being concluded between France 
and England, and all hoſtilities between the two nations ceaſing, 
the Duke: of Lancaſter returned, and reſided in the court of 
England. The prince of Wales had been obliged to return 
home a canker time before, on account of his declining 
| Kate 
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King 
and mind, as to be incapable of diſcharging the duties of 

„ 
writ and magnarmmty by win cy fo emi- 
ty Git id, ——— —— — 
. On 0 the Prince of 
Wales were, therefore, anable to manage * affairs, the 
care of them naturally devolved the of Lancaſter, 
n * 1 fe- 
cure intaini 13 in „ without 
n ID 
was very great, and with whom therefore the Duke 
tmſelf. But by taking this woman into his party, and i 
vie of her power, he did in effect get the management of at- 
fairs entirely into his own hands. It was indeed flrongly fuſ- 


of Lancaſter carried Ris views farther ; and as there was no pro- 


ledged, that it is not eaſy to conceive why the Duke of Lan- 
cafter ſhould aft in concert with fach a woman as Alice Perrers, 


obſtruct the Duke of s defigns, and to break the party 
which he had formed at court, and get thoſe who to it remo- 
ved from thence. The Prince of Wales had à great number of 
rr 
his intereſt was our prelate Wykeham. And in 1375, 

b fo far prevailed, G the Pruning, alice having yram- 
ted thoſe ſupplies to the government whack: thought proper, 
petitioned the King to augment bis counct to ten br twelve 
of the chief pretates and nobelity ; and that nothing of moment 


Chamberlain, who had the greateſt flue of the confidence and 
. 12 Wendikip 
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f of the Duke of Lancaſter; and that Nobleman was 
convicted of clandeſtine traffic, and other inſtances of oppreſſion 

and corruption; for which he was confined in the Marthalſea, 

until he ſhoald pay a fine of twenty thouſand, marks, and was ren- 
dered incapable of holding any office under the King. Alice Per- 
rers was alſo baniſhed from court, and an ordinance made with 
particular relation to her, That no woman, eſpecially Alice Per- 
rers, ſhould ſolicit or proſecute any buſineſs perſonally in the King's 
; courts. of judicature. And it is affirmed by ſome hiſtorians, that 
the Duke of Lancaſter himſelf was with the reſt removed from 
about the King's perſon, at this time, in conſequence of theſe 
remonſtrances of the Parliament; and indeed they were ſuffici- 
ently underſtood to be levelled at him, the perſons proſecuted 
being his chief friends and de ts, though 1t was not thought 
pro to mention him sy. The chief manager, and moſt 
— 1 member of the Houſe of Commons, againſt, the Duke 
of Lancaſter's friends, was Sir Peter de la Mare; who diſtin- 
guiſhed himſelf greatly in the affair by his zeal, eloquence, and 
abilities: He was a Knight of Herefordſhire, and ſteward to the 
Earl of Marche, who favoured the fame rr 
of this Parliament, and the ſeverity. which it iſed againſt the 
Duke of Lancaſter's , were ſo agreeable to the general ſenſe 
of the nation, that this Parliament was afterwards diſtinguiſhed 
by the name, of the Good Parliament. Before this ſeſſion of Par- 
hament was ended, that celebrated hero, Edward, Prince of Wales, 
died, greatly and univerſally lamented by the nation. This Prince 
had always had a great regard for the Biſhop of Wincheſter, who 
was zealouſly attached to his ſervice ; ks gave him the laſt 
evidence of his eſteem, by appointing him one of the executors of | 
his will, Notwithſtanding the Prince of Wales did not live to 
ſee the concluſion. of this Parliament, his, friends did, however, 
ſecure for him that point which he principally aimed at: For 
75 his death, the Commons immediately petitioned the King, 
that Richard of Bourdeaux, his ſon, might be brought into Par- 
lament, that he might be acknowledged as the heir- apparent 
of the kingdom; they further petitioned, together with the 
Lords, that he might be declared Prince of Wales: With both 
which requeſts the King readily complied, — 
Wykeham had formerly na. a conſiderable ſhare of the 
Duke of Lancaſter's friendſhip: And he had ſo much confidence 
in him, that before he ſet out on his expeditions, to France in 
the years 1369 and 1373, the Duke having obtained of the King 
a grant to certain 2 named by him, of the cuſtody and ad- 
miniſtration of the revenues of his caſtles and eſtates, for one 
year after his own deceaſe, in order to the payment of his debts, 
and for ſuch other uſes as he ſhould direct, appointed the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter one of his truſtees for both thoſe grants. And in 
the beginning of the year 1375, he likewiſe conitituted — his 
1 attorney, 
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attorney, together with the Earl of Arundel, to appear and act for 
him in any of the courts of England, during his abſence at the 
congreſs of Bruges. But notwithſtanding the eſteem and friend- 
ſhip which the Duke of Lancaſter _ for a conſiderable time 
to have entertained for — , = ſentiments towards him 
were entirely changed, u e Biſhop's taking part with thoſe 
who were Rn the Prince of Wales, and wks oppoſed his 
friends and dependents, From that time, inſtead of being Wye- 
ham's friend, he became his open and avowed enemy. 


The Parliament, which had exerted itſelf ſo much againſt the friends 


and adherents of the Duke of Lancaſter, was diſmiſſed foon after 
the death of the Prince of Wales, And the Duke of Lancaſter 
now re-afſuming the rems of government, all the vigorous pro- 
ceedings and decrees of the Parhament, againſt thoſe delinquents who 
had been attached to his intereſts, came to nothing. . Lord 
Alice Perrers, and the reſt of that party, returned again to court. 
King Edward lay at Eltham, oppreſſed with age and ſickneſs, and 
rief for the loſs of his beloved ſon. They Rand means, there- 
ore, not only to regain their former aſcendency, but alſo to revenge 
themſelves upon their former oppoſers. The Council of twelve, 
who had been appointed for management of public affairs, 
they procured to be diſcharged ; and the Duke of Lancaſter was 
declared Regent of the kingdom. Sir Peter de la Mare, who had 
diſtinguiſhed himſelf ſo much in the late Parliament, was, by the 
Duke's order, very 3 committed priſoner to Nottingham 
caſtle; and it was ſoon after the turn of our prelate, Wykeham, 
to feel the weight of the Duke's reſentment. He accordingly 
rocured articles of accuſation to be brought againſt the Biſhop, 
divers crimes committed by him during his adminiftration of 
affairs. Theſe articles were eight in number. In the f article 
it was alledged againſt the Biſhop, that after the peace made with 
France; he had the diſpoſal and management of all the King's 
revenues, both at home and beyond fea, with all the ſubſidies 
nted by Parliament, and the ſums received for the ranſoms of 
5 King of France, of the country of Burgundy, and of the 
King of Scotland, and other ſums of money received on the King's 
account, for eight years, during the whole time that Simon Lang- 
ham, late Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and John Barnet, Biſhop of 
Ely, were Treaſurers of England; and that theſe revenues, ſub- 
fidies, Sc. had not for the moſt part been applied to the profit 
of the King and kingdom. And that when the peace had 
laſted ten years, and the ſecond war began, the King's treaſury 
was found almoſt empty, and the King in great ſtreights was 
forced to burthen his ſubjects with ſubſidies and loans; all 


which, it was alledged, was owing to the bad management of 


the Biſhop of Wincheſter. In the fecond article he was charged 
with having unjuſtly fined ſeveral perſons, who had ines" 
wel. 


Latimer, 


* 
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well in the late war; which it was faid had fo diſguſted the fol- 
diers, that they entered into companies, and made war in France, 
whach occaſioned the renewal of the war, and other bad conſe- 
quences. In the bird article it was faid, that the Biſhop had 
Sued the hoſtages of the King of France, 92 the 
Dukes of Orleans, Berry, Anjou, and Bourbon, and many others, 
w be ſet at liberty for his own profit. In the fourth article ke was 
33, with having neglected to ſend ſuccours into the country of 
Ponthie h he had received timely notice of the neceſſity 
of it ; by which negligence of his, it was ſaid, that country was 
tot. The 25 and fixth articles charge him with having cauſed 
2 fine of Iool. to be leſſened to 20l. and certain rents and profits 
due to the King to be remitted. In the feverth article it was 
alledged againft him, that he bad bought up the King's debts 
with the King's money, and for his profit, at a diſcount of 75 
cent. or * one fourth; and not returned the whole profit to 
the treaſury. In the eighth article the Biſhop was charged with 
having, when he was Chancellor, by his own authority, often cau- 
ſd fines to be leſſened ; and in particular with cauſing 4ol. the 
half of a fine of 8ol. which had been paid by wake 
re- paid to the ſaid. Grey, on pretence of ſome bargain between him 
and the Biſhop. | | 
It is not poſſible, at this time, to explain ſeveral particulars 
relative to theſe articles. It may, however, be obſerved, that 
the firſt article, in which he was charged with having employed 
the revenues of the crown in an unjuſttable manner, was, in eſtect, 
the ſame that was contained in the declaration of the Commons, 
in the laſt Parliament, and which, was. directed againſt the Duke 
of Lancaſter and his party. Particular abuſes had then enqui- 
red into, and ſeveral of that party impeached and convicted, to the 
general ſatisfaction of the nation. But as the Lancaſtrian party had 
ne gained the aſcendency, and means had been found to procure a 
Parliament better affected to their intereſts, they now transferred 
the charge, in general terms, from themſelves to the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter. However, the impropriety and unzeaſanableneis. of 
charging him with the groſs ſum of the whole public. revenue, for fo 
many years, and even for ſome time before he bore any office in the 
fate, firikes at the firſt view. - Nor, indeed, was Wykeham the 
perſan properly auſwerable for it: For he never held the poſt. of 
Treaſurer of England, though many authors have affixmed that 
ke did ; nor does it appear that Langham and Barnet, ho ſucceſ- 
nvely held that ofhce during the time in queſtion, were any way 
dependent upon him; and Barnet was ſtill living to anſwer for 
bimſelf. Indeed, whoever had the management of the public 
revenue, it was not to be wondered at, that by an exprefive fo- 
reign war, of upwards of twenty years continuance, the nation 
Would be fo exhauſted, and the King ſo overwhelmed with 
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debts, as not to be able to recover themſelves in an unſettled and 


imperfect peace of nine years. S 
As to ſome of the other charges againſt Wykeham, they appear 
to be nothing more than common inſtances of the King's generoſity, 
perverted into articles of accuſation againſt him; and, without en- 
tering into a minute examination of the reſt, it may be ſufficient 
to obſerve, as it will be the belt juſtification of him which can be 
given at this time, that when the Biſhop was heard upon theſe 
articles before a certain number of Biſhops and Lords, and others 
of the Privy Council, appointed by the King for that purpoſe, it 
was the laſt article only -upon which they thought proper to vive 
judgment. It appears evidently, therefore, that as they dropped 
the firſt ſeven articles, they conſidered them as 2 by 
proof or evidence. However, in conſequence of the judgment given 
upon the laſt article, in which be was charged with re- paying 
4ol. part of the fine of John Grey, writs were iſſued from the 
Exchequer, ordering the Sheriffs to ſeize into the King's hands the 
temporalities of the biſhopric of Wincheſter. It may be obſerved 
here, in vindication of the Biſhop, that the whole tranſaction ve- 
lative to Grey's fine, appears to have been carried on in an 
manner, and without any attempts to keep it ſecret; and that the 
whole ſum refunded was paid to Grey; nor is there any appearance 
of Wykeham's having received any advantage from it. So that what 
was exceptionable in his conduct in this affair, was chiefly ſome ir- 
regularity in the procedure, of which his enemies took advantage. 
The Biſhop was ordered to attend again at Weſtminſter, for a tur- 
ther examination, on the 20th of the January following: But this 
was afterwards poſtponded to an uncertain day, at the King's pleaſure; 
and Wykeham was never after brought to any hearing on this 
occahon. ' a 
However, the malice of Wykeham's enemies did not ſtop here: 
For, not content with having cauſed the temporalities of his biſhopric 
to be ſeized, he was forbidden, in the King's name, to come within 
twenty miles of the court. And upon his receiving this prohibition, he 
immediately left his palace at Southwark and retired to the mo 
of Merton, where he chiefly continued during the next month, and 
afterwards palled ſome time in he abbey of Waverly, near Farnham. 
Wykeham's affairs were in this ſituation, when the Parliament was 
opened on the 27th of January. The Duke of Lancaſter, now his 
great adverſary, had re-eſtabliſhed his power at court beyond all 
oppoſition : And his influence in the Parliament was become ve- 
great ; for it is affirmed, that he had the members 


of this Parliament to be elected at his pleaſure, and had found means 
to exclude almoſt all thoſe who had oppoſed him in the laſt Parliament. 
So that the general tendency of the proceedings of the preſent Par- 


liament, was to reverſe all which had been dane in oppoſtion to the 
Duke and his party in the laſt. 


King 
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King Edward having completed the fiftieth year of his reign, 
the Houſe of Commons petitioned the King, that he would grant 
an act of general pardon to his ſubjects, of all crimes committed 
to that time. An act of grace was accordingly paſſed; and the 
ll-will of the Duke of Lancaſter and his party againſt the Biſhop 
of Wincheſter, was ſo great, that he was the only man excepted 
out of the general pardon. This exception was in the follow- 
ing words: But always it is in the Kynge's mind, that Sir Wil- 
% ham Wykcham, Biſhop of Wincheſter, ſhall nothing enjoye of the 
- ** ſaid graces, graunts, and pardons, nor in no wiſe be comprized 
« within the iame.” But Lord Latimer, Alice Perrers, and others 
of that , were reſtored to their eſtates, and the judgments given 

em in the laſt Parliament were reverſed. 

Wykeham had received no writ of ſummons from the King to 
attend this Parliament; he was, nevertheleſs, regularly ſummoned 
to Convocation, by the mandate of the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, executed by the Biſhop of London. And when the Cler- 

met in Convocation, the King's meſſage being delivered to the 
— ſetting forth the neceſſity of his affairs, and deſiring a 
ſuitable ſubiidy, Courtenay, Biſhop of London, flood up, and 
made a grievous complaint of many injuries done to himſelf and 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter ; and of theſe he exhibited to the houſe 
A particular account in writing, and begged them not to conſent 
to any ſubſidy, till ſatisfaction ſhould be made to the injured par- 
ties. This motion of the Biſhop London, fo far as it related to 
the Biſhop of Wincheſter, was, in a manner, ſeconded by the whole 

| houſe. Addreſſing themſelves to the Archbiſhop' of Canterbury 
as their head, they declared, that they looked upon the proceedin 

againſt the Biſhop of Wincheſter, as an injury done to the whole 
body of the Clergy, and an infringement of the. liberties of the 
Church; that they would not enter upon the buſineſs propoſed to 
them, till all the members of the Clergy were united; and that 
as it concerned all, it ought to be approved of all. The Archbiſh 

being either of the Duke of Lancaſter's party, or afraid of offen 

ing him, would willingly have declined meddling with their ſuit ; 
but they perſiſted ſo firmly in their reſolution, that he was obliged to 
prorogue the Convocation, and wait upon the King with a repreſentation 
of their grievances. The King took time to conſider more particularly 
of their petitions, and diſmiſied the Archbiſhop with a general pro- 
miſe, that all the matters complained of ſhould be redreſſed. It appears 
that the Court would afterwards have waved taking any notice of that 
petition of the Convocation, which related to the Biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter; but the Convocation behaved with ſuch ſteadineſs, that the 
Archbiſhop could get nothing done in the King's buſineſs, without 
ſending tor him. Accordingly Wykeham returned to Southwark 
on this occaſion about the middle of February, attended woes 
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ſmall retinue; and taking his place at the Convocation, was 
received by the whole aſſembly with the greateſt marks of reſpect 
and reverence. It ſeems that our Prelate had been accuſtomed 
to be attended with a very numerous retinue ; for it is obſerved 
on this occaſion by an antient writer; that, He came to London 
« with a very ſmall number of ſervaunts, who before tyme was 
«« thought to excell all other in multitude of ſervaunts.“ He 
adds, He was joyfully receaved of hys felowe Byſhopps, and 
«« as became ſuch a perſon, greatly honored.” 

Both the Parliament and the Convocation broke up ſhortly 
after; but the Biſhop ſtill continued at Southwark. The late 
remonſtrances of the Clergy, ſeem to have had but little effect in 
accommodating his affairs with the Court: For the King; inſtead 
of reſtoring his temporalities, ſoon after made a grant of them 
to his grandſon Richard, as part of the payment of a certain 
revenue, which he had ſettled on him when he was created 
Prince of Wales. This was ſuppoſed to be done by the Duke 
of Lancaſter, in order to render his proceedings againit the Biſhop 
the leſs odious and unpoplar. It was ſome time after this, that 
diſturbance happened in the city of London, of which an account 
hath been given in the life of Wickliff, which was occafioned 
by a quarrel ariſing between the Duke of Lancaſter and the 
Biſhop of London, at St Paul's church, on account of Wickliff, 
who was cited to make his appearance there, and which obliged 
the Duke of Lancaſter to fly from London. And it is evident 
from the behaviour of the people on this occaſion, in what light 
they conſidered the proſecution againſt Wykeham. For the 
Duke having retired for ſafety to Kennington, where the Princeſs 
of Wales reſided with her ſon Richard, the Princeſs ſent three of 
the gentlemen of her Court, to perſuade the people, in her name, 
to deſiſt from their violent proceedings. And they returned anſwer 
to her, that out of the reipe&t which they bore to her Highneſs, 
they would do whatſoever the commanded ; but, at the ſame time, 
required the meſſengers to demand of the Duke of Lancaſter, that 
he would fuffer the Biſhop of Wincheſter and Sir Peter de la Mare 
to be brought to their anſwer, and be judged by their Peers, 
according to the laws of England. It clearly appears from this 
demand of the people, that they looked upon Wykeham not as a 
wicked Miniſter of State, who was deſervedly called to account for 
a corrupt adminiſtration, but as a perſon unjuſtly oppreſſed by the 
exorbitant power of the Duke of Lancaſter. And with what- 
ever contempt ſome particular individuals, undeſervedly raiſed 
by the poſſeiſion of wealth and external honours. above their fel- 
low creatures, may affect to ſpeak of the opinions of the Vul- 
gar, it is certain that the general ſentiments of the people in 
public matters are, for the moſt part, well founded. | 

_ Wykeham's 
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Wykeham's affairs continued in the ſame ſituation for about 
three months, without any thing farther being done in them ; when 
on the 18th of June following, the King reſtored to him his 
temporalities, in confideration of his engaging to fit out three 
ſhips of war for the defence of the kingdom. The Earls of March, 
Arundel, and Warwick, three of the moſt conſiderable Lords 
in the kingdom, were ſureties for the Biſhop's. performance of 
his engagement; and it might probably be by the interceſſion 
of theſe Peers, that he obtained the reſtitution of his temporalities. 
It has, indeed, been faid, that he procured this grant by means 
of Alice Perrers, whoſe good offices with the King in his favour 
he purchaſed by a large ſum of money, and promiſes of future 
ſervices z and that ſhe gained this point for him, contrary to 
the inclinations of the Duke of Lancaſter. But of this there 
is no proof: And as to what is affirmed by ſome writers, that 
Alice was nearly related to Wykeham, and that he firſt introduced 
her to King Edward, it appears to be totally deſtitute of foundation. 
Wykeham had thus the ſatisfaction of being, in ſome meaſure, 
reſtored to the favour of his Prince and great benefactor, before 
his death; though it was but a ſhort time; for King Edward died 
three days after Wykeham was reſtored to his temporalities. In- 
deed, he did not loſe the King's favour, till Edward had in a 
manner loſt his own liberty. 

Whether the Duke of Lancaſter did ever really entertain thoſe 
defigns upon the Crown which were imputed to him, or whether he 
conſidered his unpopularity as a bar to his deſigns, it is however 
certain, that he ſuffered his nephew Richard peaceably to aſcend 
the Throne. And upon Richard the Second's acceſhon, all the 
troubles of the Biſhop of Wincheſter ceaſed immediately. He 
was ſummoned to attend the coronation of the King, which he 
did accordingly on the 15th of July, 1377 ; and his on 
paſſed the Privy Seal on the 3 iſt of the fame month. It was 
drawn up in a very full and extenfive manner, and is particularly 
obſerved by Lord Coke to have been very learnedly penned, and 
to have been one of the moſt large and beneficial pardons which he 
had read. The articles of accufation before mentioned being 
firſt recited, it ſets forth, that the King, reflecting upon the great 

and hardſhips that the Biſhop of Wincheſter had ſuſtained, 

on occaſion. of the 1aid impeachment ; and revolving in his mind 
the many acceptable, uſeful, and laudible ſervices, which the ſaid 
| Biſhop had long performed for his grandfather, the many high 
offices which he had held under his grandfather and father, and 
the ſpecial affection and ſincere love which his father, while he 
lived, always bore him; did, by the advice and conſent of his uncle 
the Duke of Lancaſter, and other Prelates and Lords of his Council, 
remit and pardon all the aforeſaid articles, and all other crimes 
and offences whatſoever. It concludes with a clauſe to this ef- 


fect ; 
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fect: Willing that all men ſhould know, that although we have 
granted to the Biſhop of Wincheſter the ſaid pardons and 
«« graces, nevertheleſs we do not think the ſaid Biſhop to be in any 
« wiſe chargeable, in the fight of Gop, with any of the matters. 
«« thus by us pardoned, remitted, or releaſed unto him; but do hold 
„ him to be, as to all and every of them, wholly innocent and guilt- 
« leſs.” The King likewiſe granted him a full remiſſion of the 
burthens which had been impoſed on him, on the reftitution of his 
temporalities. An end was thus put to this troubleſome proſecu- 
tion againſt Wykeham ; but the loſs which he ſuſtained in this 


affair, is ſaid in the whole to have amounted to ten thouſand marks. 


Immediately after the coronation of Richard, a t Council 
of the Lords and Prelates, being afſembled to fettle the admini- 
ſtration of affairs, nominated a * ency during the minority of 
the King, conſiſting of twelve perſons, among whom were the 
Biſhops of London and Sarum, the Earls of Marche and Arundel, 
and the Lords Latimer and Cobham. The Duke of Lancafter, 
who had hitherto had the chief direction of the public affairs, 
upon this retired in diſguſt to Kemilworth caſtle ; though he at 

ſame time declared that he ſhould be ready to aſſiſt 
King to the utmoſt of his power, if his affiſtance ſhould be — 
ſary. A Parliament was called ſhortly after, to concert meaſures 
for oppoſing the progreſs of the French, who had commenced hoſ- 
tilities againſt England before the death of the late King, and 
which they ſtill continued ; having landed at Haſtings, they rava- 
god the Ide of Wight, and laid the country under grievous contri- 

tions. 'The troops of the French King had alſo had confidera- 
ble ſucceſs againſt the Engliſh forces in 5 and other parts 
of France. On the meeting of the Parliament, the firſt ſtep the 
Commons took, was to chuſe Sir Peter de la Mare, the great Patriot 
of the Good Parliament, and who had been unjuſtly impriſoned a 
whole year by the Duke of Lancaſter, for their She er. The 
Commons afterwards defired, that certain perſons of unblemiſhed 
morals, and undoubted capacity, ſhould be appointed in Parliament 
as the King's conſtant Counſellors, to act in the Adminiſtration, 
and direct the application of the money granted for the proſecu- 
tion of the French war. Accordingly, nine perſons were choſen by 
the Lords, and ſworn in the Council. Alice Perrers was alſo con- 
demned to baniſhment in this Parliament, and all her eſtates for- 
feited. And the Commons gave a particular evidence of their 
regard for the Biſhop of Wancheſter, by petitioning the King to 
ratify and confirm his pardon ; which was done accordingly under 
the Great Seal. 

The management of the public affairs ſucceeded very ill in 
thoſe hands to which it was intruſted by the Parhament, not- 
withſtanding the care which ſeemed to have been taken in ſet- 
tling the Adminiſtration ; For => people found no —_— 
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their taxes, nor any retrenchment of the public expences. The 
demands for the national ſervices increaſed, the Treaſury was ex- 
hauſted, and the King in debt, The war was very indifferently 
conducted, and the Duke of Lancaſter had made a very unſucceſs- 
ful expedition into Britanny, 'The Commons, therefore, in the 
Parliament which met in 1380, having petitioned for a redreſs of 
ſeveral grievances, and that the behaviour of the King's Officers 
and Miniſters might be inſpected and examined, the King and 
Council, in full Parliament, - appointed ſixteen Commiſſioners to 
examine the Officers and their accounts, to ſurvey and inſpect the 
revenues of the King and kingdom, and to examine into the fees of 
Officers under the late King, annuities granted by him, and the 
like ; and to certify the reſult of their inquiries to the King and 
Council. Wykeham was appointed to be one of theſe Commiſ- 
ſioners. And certainly the Parliament could not have given a ſtron- 
ger proof of their confidence in him, and their conviction of the 
uprightneſs of his adminiſtration under King Edward the Third, 
than by the appointment of him to be one of the examiners into 
the abuſes of that reign, as well as the preſent. 
Shortly after this, hoſe inſurrections happened which were 

in Kent and gay and which are commonly known by the name 


of Wat Tyler's Rebellion, "Theſe malecontents having aſſembled 
themſelves together in ſuch numerous bodies, as to be too for- 
midable to be ſuppreſſed by the Civil Power, pulled down the 
houſes of the Nobility and Gentry, put to rk all the Juſtices 
and Practitioners of the Law who fell into their hands, and com- 
mitted many other exceſſes, before they approached London. 
When they arrived there, being joined by the populace of the, 

city, they burned and leyelled to the ground the e of Lanca- 
ſter's palace of the Savoy, and deſtroyed all the books, papers. 
and records in the Temple; and, amongſt other outrages, behead- 
ed Simon Sudbury, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and Sir Robert 
Hales, the Treaſurer, upon Tower-Hill. Theſe inſurrections 
were, however, at length quelled by the reſolute behaviour of 
Walworth, the Lord-Mayor, and John Philpot, a public-ſpirited 
Alder of London, aided by a very bold and ſucceſsful effort 
. of the young King himſelf, which ſhewed great courage and 
preſence of mind, and manifeſted what might have been ex- 

pected from him, if his natural talents had been cultivated by a 
proper education. Hiſtorians in general have condemned abſolutely all 
the people who were concerned in theſe inſurrections. They, cer- 
tainly, committed many actions which were totally indefenſible. 
But it is, perhaps, only doing them juſtice to acknowledge, that 

they had reaſon to be diſcontented. It was the Poll-Tax which 
gave immediate riſe to theſe tumults: But though this tax fell 
chiefly upon the common people, and was collected in a very oppreſ- 
ſive manner, they had many other juſt ſubjects of complaint. The 
| l common 
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common people in England were, at that time, in a ſtate of great 
vaſſalage and ſubjection to the Lords and Proprietors of the lands, 
loaded and oppreiſed with taxes, and in a ſtate of great ſlavery. 
However unjuſtiſiable, therefore, ſome of their proceedings might 
be, they were certainly bp er for that liberty, to which every 
man has a natural claim, and of which no power on earth had 
any right to deprive them. It is caſy for the opulent, and thoſe 
in elevated ſtations, to talk of the unreaſonable diſcontents of the 
multitude, and their aptitude to ſedition and revolt; but, perhaps, 
it would appear, upon an impartial inquiry, that there have been 


few inſtances of very general riſings among the common people, 


the primary cauſe of which hath not been the oppreſſions of the 
r, in ſome way or other, by the Great and Wealtny. 
Io ſettle the ſtate of the nation, and to quiet the minds of the 
people, after theſe great commotions, a Parhament was called in 
the beginning of November ; and when it was met, the Commons 
petitioned that certain Prelates and Lords might be appointed to 
confer with them on the ſtate of the nation : And being required 
to give in the names of ſuch as they would chuſe for this purpoſe, 
they named ſeventeen, and among - Pa the Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
Theſe Lords had accordingly a conference with the Commons ; 
in which the Commons complained heavily of the badneſs of the 
Adminiſtration, and of the oppreſſions ſuſtained by the people. 
In conſequence of theſe remonſtrances ot the Commons, nine- 
teen Commiſſioners were appointed, of whom the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter was one, to examine into the ſtate and government of the 
King's perſon and houſhold, and to provide remedies for abuſes. 
And theſe Commiſſioners having accordingly entered upon this 
inquiry, in the ſecond meeting of the Parliament, the Commons 
petitioned, that the Officers of the King's Houſhold might be 
worn to obſerve the ordinance and government of the Houſhold, 
as appointed by the Commiſſioners ; which petition was granted. 
But ſuch was the imprudence of Richard, that no regulations of 
the Parliament, however ſalutary, were ſufficient to put the affairs 
of the kingdom upon a proper footing. For this weak Prince, by 
his own authority, would render Acts of Parliament of no effect. 


Immenſed in riot and debauchery, he had neither time nor inclina- | 


tion to attend to the intereſts of his kingdom. He gave himſelf up 
to the direction of a ſet of worthleſs perions, who flattered his vices, 


and plunged him into every ſpecies of exceſs. The Duke of 


Lancaſter retired from Court, rather than mingle with the mean 
paraſites who ſurrounded his nephew : And whilſt the King was 
iquandering away his revenue upon his flatterers and pleaſures, the 
Queen was acting in the ſame manner towards her needy and rapa- 
cious countrymen. | 


About this time, the great conteſt happening between Pope 
Urban the VIth, and his rival the Anti-Pope, Clement the 1 
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and the Engliſh Court I taken part with Urban, Clement 

ubliſned a Cruſade againſt the Engliſh, and commiſſioned the 
ling of Scotland to execute it. Upon this, agreeable to the uſual 
cuſtom in ſuch caſes, the Lords Marchers of north were order- 
ed by Parliament to ga into their reſpective counties, to fortify 
their caſtles, and to be in readineſs to defend the borders againſt 
the Scots. Theſe Lords therefore petitioned, that part of the 
ſupplies raiſed for the defence of the nation againſt Scotland, might 
be allowed them in conſideration of this ſervice. And the matter 
being debated in the Houſe of Peers, the Biſhop of Wincheſter was 
the principal perſon who oppoſed their petition ; and, notwith- 
ſtanding their great power and influence, it was his authority and 
weight in Parliament which carried the queſtion againſt them. He 
alle „that the lands and honours which they now poſſeſſed, had 
been given them for this very 1 that they might be enabled 
to defend the borders, and repel the Scots; and to ſave the king- 
dom the trouble and expence of ſending forces to thoſe diſtant 
parts: That they were in a condition to perform this ſervice with 
eaſe ; as their anceſtors, who were much leſs able to do it, had 
gained many victories over thoſe enemies of their country. Ac- 
cordingly the Parliament, influenced by theſe reaſons, only granted 
to theſe Lords commiſſions to raiſe forces, and to make repriſals 
upon the Scots. 

In the year 1382, the Biſhops and Clergy being greatly alarmed 
at the progreſs which Wickliff's principles and doctrine were daily 
making, and particularly in the Univerſity of Oxford, the Arch- 
biſhop of Canterbury ſummoned that Aſſembly of the Clergy in 
Black Friars, of which we have had occaſion to ſpeak in the life 
of that Reformer. The tenets of Wickliff were unanimouſly con- 
demned in this Aſſembly, ſome as heretical, and others as erroneous. 
The Biſhop of Wincheller aſſiſted at this Aſſembly, and was, after 
the Archbiſhop, the principal perſon there; as he was alſo in ano- 
ther Synod of Biſhops and Doctors convened at the ſame place, 
where Dr. Robert Rygge, Chancellor of the Univerſity of Oxford, 
was cited to appear, for refuſing to obey the Archbiſhop's mandate, 
by which he was ordererd to aſſiſt at the publiſhing the condem- 
nation of the tenets of Wickliff. The Chancellor was alſo char- 

d with haying, in the moſt open manner, countenanced and 
tected thoſe who favoured and _—_—_— the doctrines of Wickliff. 
Though the Biſhop of Wincheſter aſſiſted at both theſe Aſſemblies, 
it does not particularly appear what ſhare he took in the manage- 
ment of this affair. However, we find that when the Chancellor made 
his ſubmiſſion to the Archbiſhop, and begged pardon for his offence, 
Wykeham ſtrenouſly interceded for him, and with much difficulty 
procured his peace ; by which it ſhould ſeem that the Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, in this affair, was inclined to mild and gentle ads 
of procedure. | | 
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A reader of the preſent age, who hath imbibed Proteſtant prin- 
ciples, will perhaps be inclined to conceive an unfavourable idea of 
the character of W ykeham, becauſe he did not really fide with thoſe 
who eſpouſed the principles of Wickliff, He may conclude, that 
a Prelateof Wykeham's ſagacity, could ſcarcely avoid ſeeing the 
force of Wickliff's reaſonings againſt the errors and corruptions 
of the Church of Rome; and may therefore be led to infer, that 
Wykeham's neglecting to teſtify his approbation of the doctrines 
of Wickliff, aroſe merely from temporal and intereſted motives. 
But it ſhould be remembered, that great allowances ought to be 
made for the prejudices of education, Wykeham had been fo 
much immenſed in Civil Affairs, that he had probably had little 
leiſure for any deep reſearches into matters of Theological Con- 
troverſy. Indeed, there is great reaſon to think, that he really and 
firmly believed the ſuperſtitious doctrines of Popery. ( And we 
ſhall, perhaps, be the leſs ſurprized at this, if we reflect that in 
thoſe countries where Popery is the eſtabliſhed religion, all the 
learning and genius of a Rollin and Fenelon, though they lived 
in a very enlightened age, were inſufficient to preſerve them from 
being. not in appearance only, but in reality, the deluded votaries of 
uperſtition. 

url after he was delivered from thoſe troubles in which 
he had been involved, during the latter part of the reign of King 
Edward, had applied himſelf, as much as his other avocations 
would permit, to the great work of executing his deſign for his 
two Colleges His plan, which was a very noble one, was to provide 
for the perpetual maintenance and inſtruction of two hundred ſcho- 
lars, to afford them a liberal ſupport, and to lead them through a 
perfect courſe of education; from the firſt elements of letters, 
trom the loweſt claſs of grammatical learning, through the whole 
circle of the ſciences, and to the higheſt degrees in the ſeveral fa- 
culties. Wykeham's plan was truly great, and an original in its * 


(>) Wykeham ſeems to have been Virgin as his peculiar patrone ſa, & to 
ve ee and 8 have placed himſelfunder her protec- 
inchned to the worſhip of the Viegin tion: and he 2 oſſibly afterwards 
Mary. It is ſaid, that chere vas in imagine himſelf indebted to her eſ 


the old church at Wincheſter an altar 
dedicated to the bleſſed Virgin, with 
her image ſtanding above it; and at 
this altar a Mafs uſed to be celebrat- 
ed every morning. which ſeems to 
have been much frequented at the 
time when Wykeham was a boy, and 
at ſchool at Wincheſter. Young 
Wykeham was conſtant in his daily 
attendance, and fervent in his devo- 
tions at this Maſs : and he ſeems 
even then to have choſen the bleſſed 


cial favour, for the various ſucceſſes 
which he was bleſſed with through 
his life : For he had ſo great a vene- 
ration for the place which was the 
ſcene of his early devotions to her, 
that he cauſed a chapel or oratory, 
which was to be his ſepulchre andhis 
chantry, to be crected, and dedicated 
to her, iu that part of his own church 
which he had re-built, and on the 
very ſpot where that altar dedica- 
ted to the Virgin Mary Rood, at 

which, 
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for he had no example to follow in it; neither has any perſon been 

t found to follow his generous example, except one, and that a 
King of England, who has done him the honour to adopt and copy 
his whole deſign. (i 

Wykeham Jad completed and eſtabliſhed the Society for his 
College at Oxford, iome years before he began to raiſe the build- 
ing: For he proceeded here in the ſame method which he took at 
Wincheſter. As he began there with forming a private Grammar- 
School, provided with proper maſters, and maintained and ſuppor- 
ted in the full number of ſcholars, which he afterwards eſtabliſhed 


in his College; ſo at Oxford, in the firit place, he formed his So- 


ciety, appointed them a Governor, allowed them a liberal main- 
tenance, provided them with lodgings, and gave them rules and 
directions for their behaviour. By this means his beneſicence did 
not he fruitleſs and ineffectual, whilſt he was employed in makin 
the neceſſary preparations for the erection of his intended build. 
ing. But by thus beſtowing his earlieſt attention in forming and 
perfecting the principal part of his deſign, the life and foul, as it 
were, was ready to inform and animate the body of his College, 
as ſoon as it could be finiſhed ; and ſo the whole ſyſtem was at 
once completed in every part of it. 

The building for Wykeham's College at Oxford was finiſhed 
in 1386; and on the 14th of April that year; the Society made 
their public entrance into it, with much ſolemnity and devotion, 
finging Litanies, and marching in ' proceſſion, with the Croſs 
borne before them. He had ſeveral years before obtained the 
King's Patent, and the Pope's Bull, for the founding of his 
College. He entitled it, Scinte Marie College of Wincheſtre in 

Oxenford. 


which, when a youth, he had accuſ- 
tomed himſelf to pay his devotions, 


though the ſituation was very incon- 


venient With reſpect to the whole 
building. He alſo dedicated to her 
his two Colleges, and called them by 


If to be 


her name; and overall the 3 | 
c 


gates of them, cauſed him 


, Ste as her Votary in the act 
o 


adoration to her. Wykeham 
ſeems alſo to bave had a very 15 
notion of the reaſonableneſs and efh. 
cacy of prayers for the dead. It is 
ſaid, that he always performed this 
part of the public ſervice of the 
church with peculiar intenſeneſs and 
fervor, even to the abundant effuſion 
of tears. Agreeable to this perſua- 
Hon, he founded a chantry of five 
Prieſts, to pray for the ſouls of his 
father and mother only, in the priory 
of Suthwyh. He alſo made a per- 


tual endowment for an additional 
haplain to celebrate his Obit annu- 
ally ; and that his ſoul, and the ſouls 
of Edward the Third, of his own 
arents, and of his benefaQtors, 
ould be daily recommended in their. 
prayers ; together with ſome o 
proviſions for the like 228 
li) King Henry the Sixt founded 
his two Colleges of Eton and Cam- 
bridge entirely upon Wykebham's 
plan, whoſe ſtatutes he tranſcribed 
without any material alteration. . 
Whilſt this Prince was employed 
in 8 theſe foundations, he 
viſited Wincheſter College five ſeve- 
ral times, in order that he might 
more nearly inſpea, and pexſonally 
examine, the laws, ſpirit, and | 
effects of an inſtitution, which he 
propoſed to himſelf for a model. 
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Oxenford. It was then vulgarly called the New College; which 
became in time a ſort of proper name for it, and in common uſe 
continues to be ſo to this day The Society conſiſts of a warden 
and ſeventy poor ſcholars, clerks, ſtudents in theology, canon and 
civil law, and philoſophy: Twenty are appointed to the ſtudy 
of laws, ten of them to that of the canon, and ten to that of the 
civil law; the remaining fifty are to apply themſelves to philoſo- 
phy (or arts) and theology; two of them, however, are permitted 
5 apply themſelves to the ſtudy of medicine, and two likewiſe to 
that of aſtronomy; all of whom are obliged to be in prieſts orders 
within a certain time, except in caſe of lawful impediment. Beſides 
theſe, there are ten prieſts, three clerks, and ſixteen boys or chori- 
ſters, to miniſter in the ſervice of the chapel. The body of ſta- 
tutes which Wykeham drew up for the uſe of his College, was a 
work upon which he beſtowed much time and attention. It was the 
reſult of great meditation and ſtudy, affiſted, confirmed, and brought 
to maturity; by long obſervation and experience. He began it 
with the firſt e ablifment of his ſociety, and he was continually 
improving and perfecting it as long as he lived. And accordingly 
it — always been conſidered as the moſt judicious and complete 
parc in its kind, and as the beſt model which the founders 
f colleges in ſucceeding times had to follow; and which indeed 
moſt of them have either copied, or cloſely imitated, 
Wykeham endowed his College with lands and eſtates, whoſe 
revenues were at that time fully ſufficient for the er of it; and 
he procured a bull from the 17 0 exem ting his College from all 
juriſdickion, except tliat of the Bi op of Wincheſter ; for by his 
ſtatutes he had appointed his ſucceſſors the Biſhops of Wincheſter 
to be the ſole viſitors of it, recommending it to their protection and 
atronage. He himſelf, as long as he lived, cheriſhed his youn 
— with the care and affection of a tender parent, and 
them with his directions in the management of all their affairs. 
And from thence he ſupplied himſelf with men of learning and 
abilities, whom he admitted to a more intimate attendance u 
him, and by whom he tranſacted all his buſineſs, and whom he 
rewarded with conſiderable preferments. | 
Whilſt the Biſtiop was engaged in building his College at Oxford, 
he eſtabliſhed in proper form his ſociety at Wincheſter, He gave 
his College the ſame name of Seinte Marie College of Wyncheftre. 
But he did not begin the building for his College at Wincheſter till 
after he had finiſhed his building at Oxford; and it was finiſhed 
about fix years afterwards. A natural affection and prejudice for 
the very place which he had frequented in his early days, ſeems to 
have determined him in the ſituation of it ; for the ſchool which 
Wykeham went ta when a boy, ; % where his College now _ 
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His ſchool had ſubſiſted near twenty years before his building at 
Wincheſter was finiſhed, which was in the year 1393, when the war- 
den and ſociety made their ſolemn entrance into it. It had been 
completely eſtabliſhed from the firft to its full number of ſeventy 
ſcholars, and continued all along to furniſh the ſociety at Oxford 
with proper ſubjects by election; and till the College was erected 
they were provided with lodgings in the pariſh of St. John upon 


the hill. The whole ſociety conſiſts of a warden, ſeventy poor 


ſcholars, to be inſtructed in grammatical learning, ten ſecular prieſts 


perpetual fellows, three prieſts chaplains, three clerks, and ſixteen 


choriſters: And for the inſtruction of the ſcholars, a ſchool-ma- 


ſter, and an under-maſter, or uſher. He left this College at Win- 


cheſter, as well as that of Oxford, under the juriſdiction of the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. 
As Wykeham was not one of thoſe founders of charitable inſti- 


'tutions, who avoid parting with any of their wealth till they can 
hold it no longer, he enjoyed for many years that pleaſure, which 


to a truly generous and benevolent mind is the greateſt that can be 


enjoyed, the pleaſure of ſeeing the good effects of his own bene- 


ficence ; of obſerving his Colleges growing up under his eye, and 
continually bringing thoſe fruits of virtue, piety, and learn- 


ing, which he had reaſon to expect from them. They continued 


ſtill to riſe in reputation, and furniſhed the Church and State with 
many men of eminence and ability in all profeſſions. (4) 

Having given this account of theſe noble inſtitutions of our mu- 
nificent Prelate, we will now proceed to take a farther view of 
him in his more public character. In that part of the reign of Ri- 
chard the Second, of which we have already given an account, 
Wykeham had neither wholly retired from public affairs, nor been 
forward to engage in them. He was ready to give his aſſiſtance 
in the public ſervice, whenever it was demanded, and his duty to 
his country required it. But he does not appear to have been incited 
to it by any intereſted or ambitious views of his own. He main- 


_ tained the ſame conduct and reſerve throughout this whole reign ; 


but could not avoid being borne away by the tide of public bufineſs, 
farther than his own inclination or prudence would have carried 
him, in times fo difficult and dangerous. Whilſt King Richard 

was 


(k) Not long after Wykeham's wiſe All Soul's College in Oxford, 
death, one of bis own ſcholars, for the maintenance of forty fellows 
whom he had himſelf ſeen educated (beſides chaplains, clerks, and cho- 
in both his ſocieties, and raiſed under riſters) ; who, according to Wyke- 
his inſpection, became a follower of bam's Plan, are appointed twenty- 
his example. This was Henry Chi- four of them to the ſtudy of theo- 
cheley, Archbiſhop of Canterbury 3 logy and philoſophy, and the re main- 
who, besdes a Ry and hoſpital, ing ſixteen to that of the canon and 
which he built at * civil laws, 
the place of his birth, tounded like» 
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was immenſed in pleaſures, and ſurrounded with flatterers, two par- 
ties were formed in the kingdom ; and the bounds of moderation 
were little obſerved by either of them. The King's chief favou- 
rites were, Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, created by him Mar- 
quis of Dublin, and Duke of Ireland ; a man whoſe only merit 
was a graceful perſon, and an unlimited compliance with the King's 
humour : Mi de la Pole, the fon of a rich merchant at King- 
ſton upon Hull, made Earl of Suffolk and Chancellor ; a man of 
conſiderable natural abilities, but who had not ſufficient credit and 
authority for the ſtation to which the King had raiſed him, nor any 
other principle than that of uſing all the methods in his power to 
eſtabliſh his own fortune, and maintain his influence over the King : 
Alexander Nevil, Archbiſhop of York, and Sir Simon Burley, both 
men of credit and capacity, but who had neither of them the ho- 
neſty to make a good uſe of their influence over the King, by giving 
him proper advice, and checking him in his exceſſes. The King 
himſelf was _— open to all the arts of flattery, and wholly 
ſabſervient to the will of thoſe who had inſinuated themſelves into 
his affoctions. Utterly regardleſs of public buſineſs, he attended 
to nothing but his pleaſures, He loved feaſting and jollity, pomp 
and ſhow, and a multitude of attendants ; and his Court wasa ſcene 


of profuſion and extravagance of every kind. I The party who 


oppoſed the Court, was headed by the Duke of Glouceſter, the 
youngeſt of the King's uncles. His brothers, the Dukes of Lan- 
caſter and York, ma properly be accounted of the ſame party ; 
but the former was often abſent in purſuit of his own foreign inte- 
reſts, and the latter was of an indolent diſpoſition, and little diſpoſed 
to byſineſs. The other leaders of this party were, Henty of Bo- 
lingbroke, Earl of Derby, ſon to the Duke of Lancaſter, the Earl 
of Arundel, with his brother the Biſhop of Ely, and the Earls of 
Nottingham and Warwick ; who for power, abilities, and influence, 
were the princjpal Noblemen of the kingdom. This party was 
favoured by th&nation in general; for the murmers of the people, 
and the complaints in Parliament of the miſmanagement of the 
revenue, and of the expence of the King's houſehold, had never 
ceaſed from almoſt the beginning of his reign ; and were ſo far 
from being redreſſed, that the cauſes of them were continually in- 
creaſing. In ſhort, the nation was univerſally diſſatisfied, and cal - 
led aloud for an impeachment againſt the Earl of Suffolk. 
| 2 


The 


(1) The Court of Richard the Se- 
cond was the moſt ſplendid and mag- 
nificent of all of that time; and the 
ſtanding expence of his houſehold 
greatly exceeded that of any pre- 
ceding reign. The retamers to the 
Court, ſuch as daily reſorted thither, 


and had tables provided for them 
there, are ſaid to have amounted to 
ten thouſand perſons. There were 
three hundred ſervants in the kitchen 
and every other office was furniſhed 
in the ſame proportion. 


any apprehenſidns of the 
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The affairs of the kingdom were in this fituation, and the French 
had made great preparations for invading England, when, in the 
1386, a great army being immediately raiſed for the defence of 
the kingdom, a Parliament was called to 5 the neceſſary ex- 
pences on this occaſion. The Earl of Suffolk, Chancellor, opened 
the Parliament, by demanding a very large ſubſidy from the Clergy 
and Laity, The Parliament made no anſwer to this demand, but 
addreſſed the King to remove the Chancellor and Treaſurer from 
their offices. 'The King received this addreſs with great indignation, 
and withdrew to his palace at Eltham in Kent. The Parliament 
were no ſooner acquainted with the King's abrupt retreat, than they 
appointed a Committee of Lords and Commons to wait upon him, 
and declare that they could not proceed to public buſineſs until the 
Chancellor ſhould be removed from his office. Richard, incenſed 
at their meſſage, commanded them in an imperious manner to con- 
ſider and diſpatch the buſineſs of the nation; and flatly told the 
that he would not, at their deſire, remove the meaneſt ſcullion from 
his kitchen. But, notwithſtanding this haughty declaration, the 
King found the Parliament ſo determined, that he was at len 
obliged to comply with their deſires. The Chancellor, the Trea- 
ſurer, and the Keeper of the Privy Seal, were removed from their 
offices, and the Biſhops of Ely and Hereford, and John de Waltham, 
were put into their places. The Earl of Suffolk was impeached by 
the Commons, the grants which he had obtained from the Kin 
were reverſed, and he was committed priſoner to Windſor caſtle. 
The Parliament having proceeged thus far, and being freed from 
French invaſion, which had miſcarried, 
brought'the King to agree to'the appointment of a certain number 


of Lords and others, who were to be empowered to view and exa- 


mine the ſtate of the realm, to remedy all abuſes, and tq redreſs 
all grievances. The perſons appointed for this purpoſe were, the 
Dukes of York and Glouceſter, Nie Archbiſhops of Canterbury and 
Vork, the Biſhops of Wincheſter and Exeter, the Abbot of Wal- 
tham, the Earl of Arundel, the Lords Cobham, le Scrope, and De- 
vereux. The powers with which theſe Commiſſioners were inveſted, 
which they were to hold for the {pace of one year, were ſo great, 
that the King was in a manner diveſted of his authority ; and Ri- 
chard conſidered it in that light, and therefore determined to get 
rid of the reſtraint as ſoon as poſſible. It does not appear that 


Wykeham made any advances himſelf towards the attainment of 


the honour of a place in this commiſſion ; he ſeems to have been 
put into it as one whoſe reputation would give weight to it; but it 
is certain that he avoided, as much as poſſible, making any ale of the 
powers with which he was inveſted. 2 

The Parliament was no ſooner diſmiſſed, than the King 


of 


releaſed the Earl of Suffoll from his impriſonment, and re-ad- 


' mitted 
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mitted him into his councils and confidence ; he retained the Duke 
of Ireland about his perſon, continued immerſed in riot and de- 
bauchery, and ha bent upon revoking every thing which had 
paſſed in the laſt Parliament. Surrounded again with his former 
favourites, he conſulted with them how he might free himſelf from 
the reſtraint laid upon him by Parliament. The ſcheme which 
they concerted was, to procure the opinion of all —— of the 
illegality of the commiſſion lately extorted from the King; to raiſe 
a ſufficient body of forces to ſupport him in maintaining his prero- 
2 and to procure a Parliament, which ſhould be more at his 
evotion. In order to put this project in execution, all the Judges 
and Sheriffs of the ſeveral counties were ſummoned to attend the 
King at Nottingham : The Judges were obliged to give their opi- 
nion, that the late commiſſion and ſtatute were nuil and void, as 
made againſt the King's will ; and that all who were concerned in 
procuring them, were guilty of treaſon. But as it was not equally 
eaſy to prevail upon the Sheriffs to engage for the raiſing the army, 
and procuring the Parliament, which the King required, he return- 
ed to London, after having declared his defigns, without bein 
able to execute them. Upon this, the Duke of Glouceſter, wi 
the Earls of Derby, Arundel, Warwick, and Nottingham, raiſed an 
army of forty thouſand men, and marched to London. Without 
enfering the city, they deputed the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
the Duke of York, the Biſhops of Wincheſter and Ely, and four 
others, to the King, to demand that thoſe evil * Counſellors, who 
had interrupted the Commiſſioners in their 3 and cau- 
ſed differences between the King and the s of his Council, 
might be puniſhed as traitors : proteſting that they meant not 
to attempt any thing againſt his perſon or honour. Theſe Lords, 
who choſe to act as mediators between both parties, endeavoured 
what they could to reconcile the King to the confederate Lords, 
and to perſuade him to comply with their defires. Richard, 
unable to reſiſt, and at a loſs for any other expedient, appear- 
ed to hearken to their advice ; he received the confederate Lords 
with great ſolemnity in Weſtminſter-Hall, treated them with ſeem- 
ng friendſhip, and promiſed them ſatisfaction in the next Parliament, 
which he then appointed. Theſe fair appearances were only intended 
to. amuſe the Lords, while the Duke of Ireland was raifing an army 
for the King in Wales and Cheſhire. The confederate Lords, when 
they heard he was coming againſt them, detached a partoftheirarmy . 
to meet him, under the command of the Earl of Derby, who en- 
tirely defeated him at Radcott-Bridge in Oxfordſhire. The King 
was ſo alarmed at this blow, that he betook himſelf to the Tower of 
London; ind after many colluſions with the Lords, he was obliged to 
give up his confederates, and to meet them in Parliament. The 
Parliament met accordingly, and ſeveral perſons were unpeached 


In 
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in it, particularly the Duke of Ireland, the Earl of Suffolk, and 
the Archbiſhop of Vork; who all three, having made their eſca 5 
were attainted and outlawed : Other perſons were executed, and 
fome baniſhed. _ 

But notwithſtanding the King had been thus compelled to comply 
with the Parliament, he was reſolved to ſhake off the reſtraint 
which had been laid upon him, as ſoon as a proper opportunity 
ſhould offer. Accordingly, the beginning of the next year ſeemin 
more favourable to his defigns, he ſummoned a Council at Weſt- 
miniter, and being then upwards of twenty-one years of age, he 
declared himſelf of full age in form; and informed the Lords, 
that he ſhould now take the reins of government into his own hands, 
and chuſe ſuch officers to ſerve him as he ſhould think moſt expe- 
dient ; and that therefore he would diſcharge all thoſe who were 
at preſent in office under him, He then ordered the Chancellor 
todeliver up to him the Great Seal, diſplaced others of the chief 
officers of State who had been appointed by Parliament, and remo- 
ved from the Council-Board his uncle the Duke of Glouceſter, and 
ſeveral others of the principal Nobility. The King offered the 
Great Seal to the Biſhop of Wincheſter, who did all he could to ex- 
cuſe himſelf from the acceptance of it. For Wykeham neither 
deſired the office itſelf, nor was pleaſed with the circumſtances in 
which it was offered to him : But the King preſſed it upon him in 
fach a manner, that he could not refuſe it; and the next day the 
Biſhop, much againſt his inclination, was again conſtituted Chan- 
cellor of England. 

Wykeham appears Ds ps to have had no ſhare in adviſing the 
bold and hazardous 2 which the King had taken. However, 
being now at the head of his counſels, he ſeems to have uſed his 
utmoſt endeavours to correct and ſoften it, and prevent the ill con- 
ſequences which might . be apprehended from it. Proclamations 
were accordingly iſſued forth, calculated to compoſe and quiet the 
minds of the people. And when the Parliament met in the begin- 
ning of the year 1390, Wykeham, as Chancellor of England, 
opened it by a ſpeech ; in which, among other things, he Þ 
ed it was the intention of the King to rule his ſubjects in peace, 
equity, and juſtice ; and that they ſhould enjoy their liberties, fran- 
chiſes, and privileges, in time to come, as they had enjoyed them 
in the times of his noble progenitors, the Kings of England. And 
as ſoon as the neceſſary forms of opening the Parliament were over, 
the new Miniſtry took another meaſure, calculated to obviate 
any complaints againſt the King's late proceedings. The Biſho 
of Wincheſter, as Chancellor, the Treaſurer, and all the Lo 
of the Council, prayed the King in Parliament to be diſcharged 
of their Offices, in conſideration of the great labours and ex- 
pences they had undergone therein, and to have others placed in 
them. The King accordingly accepted of their reſignations; = 
| when 
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when had received their diſcharge, they required openly, that 
if 4 would complain of any thing — — them, 
he ſhould declare it to the King in Parliament. The Commons 
required to be allowed till the next day to conſider of the matter: 
at which time they, together with the Lords, affirmed, that after 
diligent enquiry, they had found all things to have been very well 
done; and the Commons returned them thanks in full Parliament 
for their fidelity and good conduct. Upon which the King rein- 
tated the Chancellor and Treaſurer in their offices, and reſtored all 
his late Counſellors, and together with them the Dukes of Lancaſ- 
ter and Glouceſter, to the Council-Board : The former had lately 
returned, after three years abſence, from his Spaniſhexpedition, (a) 
and had effected a reconciliation between the King and the Duke 
of Glouceſter. And the November following, another Parliament 
being called, was again opened with a ſpeech by Wykeham as 
Chancellor ; in which he acquainted them, that a trace was con- 
cluded between the Courts of France and England, and that a ne- 
gociation was on foot for a treaty of peace between them. 
Wykeham had uſed his endeavours, and had happily ſucceeded 
in reſtoring the public tranquility, and had the ſatisfaction of leav- 
ing things in a 8 ſituation; when he quitted the office of 
Chance or, by delivering the Great Seal to the King in September, 
1391, after having been in poſſeſſion of it upwards of two years 
and four months. But it does not appear what motives, either on 
the part of Wykeham, or the King, occaſioned this removal or 


| rt: nm However, Arundel, Archbiſhop of York, whom he 
h 


ſucceeded in that office, was now made Chancellor againin 
his place. 

Notwithſtanding the tranquil ſtate of the public affairs at Wyke- 
ham's removal, ſuch was the weakneſs and arbitrary diſpoſition of 
1 that he 2 ſuffer them long to continue ſo. He 
conſidered his r and dignity as 10us, while they depend- 
ed on the 8 of "is oa Ly © chief — 
was to ſet himſelf above all oppoſition and reſiſtance. To forward 
his views, he precipitated a truce for thirty years with the King of 
France, and married a daughter of that Monarch, though only 
ſeven years of age. He alſo found means to cauſe the Duke of 
Glouceſter, his uncle, who oppoſed his arbitrary deſigns, to be ſeiz- 
ed, and conveyed away to Calais, and afterwards to be there pri- 
vately murdered. He even ſucceeded ſo far in his deſigns, as to pro- 


(m) John of Ghent, in 1971, and accordingly was ſeveral times 
married Conſtance, daughter of Pe- out of England for a conſiderable 
dro, King of Caſtile: and Pedro be- time, being engaged in expeditious 10 
ing dead, the Duke aſſumed, in vir- ſupport his claim to the kingdom of 
tue of bis wife's right, the arms and Callile. 


title of King of Caſtile and Leon, 
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cure a Parliament, the majority of the Members of which were 
baſe enough to give their ſanction to his meaſutes, Wykehani 
excuſed hunſelf from attending on this Parliament, on account of 
ill health and infirmities, and ſent his Procurators thither to act for 
him; This infamous Parliament went ſo far as to devolve, by ſta- 
tute, the whole power of the Parliament upon the King, twelve 
Lords, and fix of the Commons; or any fix of the former, and 
any three of the latter. Shortly after the Duke of Hereford, ſon 
to the Duke of Lancaſter, having charged the Duke of Norfolk 
with ſpeaking ſeditious words of the King, the truth of which 

was denied by Norfolk, it was decreed by the Committee 
of Parliament, that, for want of ſufficient evidence, the diſpute 
ſhould be decided by ſingle combat, according to the laws of chivalry. 
But juſt as the combatants were ready to engage, the King cdni- 
manded them to deſiſt; and, by way of ſettling the affair, baniſhed 
the Duke of Hereford for ſix years; and the Duke of Norfolk for 
life. The Duke of Lancaſter dying the following year, his ſon the 
Duke of Hereford ſhould of courſe have ſucceeded to his title and 
eſtate ; but Hereford being in exile, Richard arbitrarily cauſed the 
eſtate of the late Duke of Lancaſter to be ſeized for his own uſe. 
Indeed, Richard ſeemed to think himſelf, by the death of his uncle, 
freed from all manner of reſtraint ; for he plunged into every ſpe- 
cies of effeminate e and profligate profuſion; to ſupport 
which, he employed the moſt unjuſt and illegal methods of railing 
money. In ſhort, his oppreſſions were ſo great and intolerable, and 
his adminiſtration ſo contemptible, that the whole natibi turned 
their eyes upon the Duke of Lancaſter, as the only perſon from 
whom they could expect redreſs. This Prince poſſeſſed conſider- 
able talents, and was very popular; and therefore having received 
proper overtures from England, ſet out for thence from Nantes, 
while Richard was engaged on an expedition into Ireland, whither 
he went to revenge the death of the Earl of Marche, the pre- 
ſumptive heir to the Crown; who had been ſlain by the native Iriſh, 
Richard had made himſelf ſo much deteſted by his ſubjects, and 
was ſo entirely deſerted by them, that though he returned fromi 
Ireland, Lancaſter had in a very ſhort time collected an army of an 
hundred thouſand fighting men; and in ſeven and forty days made 
himſelf maſter of all England, without the leaſt oppoſition, except from 
the garriſon of Briſtol caſtle. In conſequence of this, Richard was 
reduced to the neceſſity of reſigning his Crown; and was in a 
formal manner depoſed by the Parliament, and Henry, Duke of 
Lancaſter, placed on the Throne in his ſtead. 

It does not appear that Wykeham had any hand in this im- 
portant affair, any otherwiſe than by his preſence in that Parlia- 
tnent, in which the whole buſineſs of Richard's depoſition was 
tranſated. And the firſt Parliament of Henry the Fourth be- 
ing ſummoned a few days after, the Biſhop aſſiſted at mw = 
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Shortly after, a ſolemn Council of the Lords in Parliament was 


held by the King's command; and the queſtion propoſed by 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, with a ſtrict injunction of ſe- 
crecy, was, What was to be done with the late King Richard, 
ſo that he might be _ =_—_— and his life preſerved ? 
They were ſeverally their opinions; and they adviſed, 
that he ſhould be kept under ſafe and ſecret guard in ſome re- 
tired place: In n Richard was ad- 
jud to perpetual impriſonment. names of all the 
Londs who — this 2 expreſſed in the record; but the 
Biſhop of Wincheſter is not among the number, though he at 
this time reſided at his palace at Southwark. is many 


— and great attachment to the father and grandfather of 


Richard, as well as his perſonal obligations to that unhappy 
Prince himſelf, might have rendered his attendance on this oc- 


caſion both improper and diſagreeable. This was the laſt Par- 


lament which Wykeham attended in perſon; for he always af- 
terwards ſent Procurators to excuſe his abſence, on account of 
his age and infirmities. Soon after the diſmiſſion of the Parlia- 
ment, the Scots taking advantage of the unſettled ſtate of the 
nation, began to commence hoſtilities on the borders of the 
kingdom. On which King Henry, in order to enable himſelf 
to undertake an —_— into Scotland in perſon, ſummoned 
a t Council of Lords and Prelates ; who, in conſideration 
of the urgency of the caſe, granted the King an aid of them- 
ſelves, without obliging him to call a Parliament. The Biſhop 
of Wincheſter was tummoned to this Council, and aſſiſted at it; 
and it appears to have been the laſt public tranſaction in which 

he was concerned. 5 | 
Our Prelate was now very far advanced in years. He had 
from his youth been conſtantly engaged in. a multiplicity of bu- 
ſineſs, of the greateſt importance, both of a public and private 
nature ; and which he had attended with the utmoſt afliduity 

and application; for he had been bleſſed with a very vi 
conſtitution, and had enjoyed an uncommon ſhare of health : 
But he was at length obliged, by the infirmities of age, to have 
recourſe to retirement and eaſe. During the two firſt years of 
King Henry the Fourth's reign, it appears that Wykeham con- 
tinued from time to time to remove one to another of his 
palaces in the country, as he had been uſed to do. And the firft 
remarkable indication of his weakneſs of body, was in May 1501, 
when he was not able to undergo the fatigue of adminiſtering 
Ordination ; but, though preſent himſelf, was obliged to pro- 
cure another Biſhop to ordain for him; and which he was forced 
to do ever after. At the end of this year he retired to South. 
Waltham, and never removed from thence, except once or twice, 
on account of ſome particular buſineſs, and that no farther than 
| 2 Above 
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Above ten years before this, Wykeham had procured a Bul! 
from the Pope, authorizing him, in conſideration of his age and 
infirm ſtate of health, to aſſume to himſelf one or more coadju- 
tors, without the advice and conſent of the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury, or of the Chapter of Wincheſter, and to remove them 
as he ſhoald think or xa By this precaution he ated 
any diſapreeable in tions of authority, which might have 
been troubleſome to him at the cloſe. of his life. . The Biſhop 
did not find himſelf under a neceſſity of making uſe of this 

before the two laſt years of his life.; when he produced the 
ope's Bull, and in virtue of it 8 Dr. Nicholas Wyke- 
ham and Dr. John Elmer to be his coadjutors; and from that 
time all buſineſs ed with their conſent, and by their au- 
thority. Being by this means in a great degree relieved from 
conſtant attendance on the duties of his charge, he devoted his 
time and application to the diſpoſal of his — goods, and to 
the care of his ſpiritual concerns. He ſigned his will in July, 
1403. The number of his legacies, and the great exactneſs with 
which he ordered every thing relative to them, which muſt have 
required much attention, evidently ſhews the vigour of mind 
which he ſtill enjoyed. And as it was not the cuſtom of Wyke- 
ham to defer doing a generous or munificent action to another day, 
when he had the preſent ability, and the immediate opportunity 
of performing it; ſo now when he was come to a final determina- 
tion in what manner to diſpoſe of the remainder of his riches, 
he began himſelf to fulfil his own intentions; and in many in- 
ſtances diſtributed his legacies with his own hands, and became 
the executor of his own will. 'This made it neceſſary for him 
ſome time afterwards to add a codicil to it, by which he declared 
theſe articles to be fully diſcharged, and acquitted his executors 
of all demands on account of them. 

Wykeham having thus finally ſettled his affairs, and being 
full eighty years of age, waited with piety and reſignation the 
hour of his diſſolution. He appears to have ſunk by a gentle 
and gradual decay; for, though weak in body, he retained to 
the laſt all the faculties of his mind. And ever ſince he had 
taken his coadjutors to his aſſiſtance, he had ſtill continued per- 
r and direct his affairs, both public and private, 
as he had uſed to do before; admitting all perſons, who had bu- 
ſineſs to tranſact with him, to his upper chamber. This practice 
he was able to continue at leaſt till within four days of his death. 
He died at South-Waltham, on the zyth of September, in the 
year 1401. 05 bt 4 70265) 

He was buried, agreeable to his own directions, in his own 
Oratory, in the cathedral church of Wincheſter. His funeral 
was attended by a great concourſe of people of all forts, many 
out of reſpect to his memory, and many of the poorer ſort, in 


order to be made partakers of his bounty, which was till 


ſtretched out to them, For he had ordered by his will, that in 
whatever 


and ſeven thouſand 
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whatever ame to die, and h whatever 
places his body ſhould be carried, between the place of his death, 
and the cathedral church of Wincheſter, in all theſe places to 
every poor tenant, that had held of him there as Biſhop of 
Wincheſter, ſhould be given, to pray fer his foul, Four-pence ; 
and to every other poor perſon aſking alms, Two-pence, or one 
Penny at leaſt, according to the diſcretion of his executors : And 
that on the day of his burial, 1 on coming to 
Wincheſter, and aſking alms for the love of GOD, and for the 
health of his ſoul, ſhould be given Four-pence. 

The other bequeſts in his will are numerous. The fol- 
lowing are ſome of the moſt remarkable: To the poor in 
the priſons of Newgate, London, the Marſhalſea, Wolveſy, 
Wincheſter, Oxford, Berkſhire, Guildford, Old and New Sa- 
rum, he ordered to be diſtributed the ſum of two hundred pounds : 
This was one of thoſe charitable bequeſts which he antici 

in his life-time.——— To the Prior of Wincheſter, plate to 
the value of twenty pounds; and to every Monk of the convent, 
being prieſts, five marks; and to every one of them in lower 
orders, forty ſhillings, to pray for his ſoul. To each of the 
wardens of his colleges at Wincheſter and Oxford, ten marks, 
and plate to the value of twenty marks ; the latter to be tranſmit- 
ted to their ſucceſſors, To every fellow, chaplain, and 
ſcholar, of his college in Oxford, from twenty-fix ſhillings and 
eight-pence, to thirteen ſhillings and four-pence, according to 
their orders and degre o the ſchool-maſter of Winchef- 
ter college, five pounds; to each of the fellows, twenty- 
fix ſhillings and eight-pence ; to the uſher, and each of the 
chaplains, twenty thillings ; and to each of the ſcholars, fix 
ſhillings and eight-pence.——----To fifteen of his kindred, from 
one hundred to twenty pounds a piece; in the whole, 8231. 6s. 8d. 
. —Befides theſe, and many other donations to Monks and Nuns 
of ſeveral orders, and other perſons, he ordered by his will lega- 
- cies in money and plate to a great number of his friends, officers, 
and ſervants z the greater of which, to upwards of an 
hundred and fifty perſons, he diſcharged in his life time, and had 
the pleaſure of diſtributing with his own hands, The whole 
value of the bequeſts in his will amounted to between fix 
He left Sir Thomas Wykeham, 
his great-nephew, his heir; whom he had before put into poſ- 
ſeſhon of manors and eſtates, to the value of ſix hundred marks 
A year, | 
It is impoſſible to delineate the character of Wykeham, with 


any degree of precifion or exactneſs; as ſo few particulars of 


his private and domeſtic life are tranſmitted down to us; from 
which only an accurate judgement of him could de formed. For, 


as his ingenious Biographer, Dr. Lowth, remarks, The pecu- 


„ liar and diſtinguiſhing characters of men ate much better 
4c conceived, and more accurately marked, from little circum- 


M 2 « ſtances 


— — 
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2. s and incidents in private life, than from a long ſeries 
« of actions in a public ſtation: Theſe may raiſe in us an high 
«« idea of a great and good man, and ſtrike us with a diſtant 
« admiration of his abilities and his virtues ; but tis by the 
* former that we are introduced to his acquaintance, that we 
«« learn his particular turn, his temper, his humours, his failings, 
« as well as his amiable qualities, and become in a manner inti- 
« mate and familiar with him.” Wykeham appears to have 
been diſtinguiſhed in his early youth for his piety and diligence ; 
though his piety appears aly ays to have been much tinctured with 
te tpn of the , ro angry rior — 
ndition 15 abilities, in $1 ity; is ac- 
— — gained the icular favour of the Mues 
King Edward the Third, and his fon the heroic Prince of Wales. 
He evidently poſſeſſed a great ſpirit of benevolence ; and, beſides 
his numerous donations, one ſtrong evidence of it is, that we find 
the liſt of his friends, officers, and domeſtics, almoſt invariably 
the ſame ; all receiving in their turns teſtimonies of his favour, 
and rewards of their ſervices ; never lea hum, nor ever being 
deſerted by him. He gave a proof of the generofity of his 
temper, at his firſt entrance upon the Biſhopric of Wincheſter, 
remitting to his poor tenants. certain acknowhledgments, 
uſually paid and due by cuſtom, to the amount of 5021. 1s. 7d. 
To ſeveral officers of the Biſhapric, who were grown poor, and 
become objects of his liberalty, he at different times remitted 
ſums due to him, to the amount of two thouſand marks. He 
paid for his tenants three ſeveral times the ſubſidies granted to 
the King by Parliament. From the time of his being made 
— * Wincheſter, be A rovided = a — 
number ot poor, twenty - four at s every day; not 
feeding them, but alſo Afributing money _ them, to ſupph 
ally emp 


their neceſſities of every kind. He contin 

friends, and thoſe that attended upon him, to out the pro- 
pereſt objects of his charity ; to ſearch after thoſe whoſe m 
would not yield to their diſtreſſes, nor ſuffer them to apply for 
relief; and his beneficence adminiſtered largely to all their wants. 
His hoſpitality was large, conſtant, and uniyerſal : His houſe 
was open to all, crowded by the poor and indigent, as well as fre- 
quented by the rich and great. He was ever attentive and 
compaſſionate to ſach as were impriſoned for debt, he enquired 
into their circumſtances, compounded with their creditors, and 
procured their releaſe, In this article of charity he expended 
three thouſand marks, () 


Our 
(n) Wykeham appears to have nues in thoſe uſes for which they 
bee e 


n of a very different character were originally given them, namely, 
from ſome modern Prelates; who, in living in an hoſpitable and gene- 


inſtead of employing their large reye- tous manner, cd in actions of cha- 
; rity 
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Our Prelate was remarkably public-ſpirited. He repaired and 
amended the roads between London and Wincheſter, and in many 
other places where they were bad, and almoſt impaſſable ; mak- 
ing cauſeys, and building bridges, at a vaſt expence. He repair. 
ed a greatnumber of churches of his dioceſe, which were gone to 
decay; and almoſt entirely re-built the cathedral church of 
Wincheſter. As a Stateſman, his genuis for buſineſs appears to 
have been ſtrong and univerſal. He was endowed by nature with 
a great capacity, and his indaſtry had furniſhed him with a large 
ſtock of kn which enabled him to fill the ſeveral impor- 
tant poſts he held with propriety and dignity. 

We frequently hear of men, (ſays Dr. Lowth) who by the 
force of their genuis, induſtry, and good fortune, have raiſed 
themſelves from the loweſt ſtations to the higheſt degrees of 
honour, „ and wealth; but how ſeldom do we meet with 
thoſe, who have made a proper uſe of the advantages which 
they have thus happily acquired, and conſidered them as depo- 
fired in their hands by Providence, for the general benefit of 
mankind ? In this reſpect Wykeham ſtands an uncommon, and 
almoſt — example, of generoſity and 2 ſpirit. By 
the time that he had reached the meridian of life, he had ac- 
quired great wealth; and the remainder of his days he em- 

loyed, not in increaſing it to no reaſonable end, but in beſtow- 
me way that piety, charity, and liberality, could de- 
iſe. The latter half of a long life he ſpent in one continued 
ſeries of generous actions and great deſigns, for the of his 
friends, of the poor, and of his country.“ “ The founda- 
tion of his co eges, the principal monuments of his munifi- 
cence, was as well calculated for the real uſe of the Public, and 
as judiciouſly planned, as it was nobly and generouſly executed. 
And whatever Wykeham's attainments -in letters were, he had 
at leaſt the good ſenſe to ſee, that the Clergy, though they had 
almoſt engroſſed the whole learning of that age, yet were very 
deficient in real and uſeful knowledge. The deliberation 
with which he entered upon his deſign for his colleges, and rhe 
conſtant attention with which he —— it for above thi 
years, ſhews how much he fet his heart upon the ſucceſs of his 
undertaking, and how earneſtly he endeavoured to ſecure the 
effectual attainment of the end propoſed, the promotion of true 
piety and learning. In a word, as he was in his own time a 
general bleſſing to his country, in which his bounty was freely 
1mparted to every object that could come within the reach of his 


influence, ſo the memory of this = man merits the univerſal 


regard of poſterity, as of one whoſe pious and 3 
N Sus 


* 


rity aad beneficence, contrive to live ſelves of that benevolence which 
in a private and retired manner, in they ſometimes preach (when they 


- order toaccumulate fortunes ; and do preach) to others. 


very ſeldom give any example them- 


— — —— 
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ſigns were directed to the general good of mankind, and were ex- 
tended to the lateſt ages.” 

The ornaments of Wykeham's Oratory in Wincheſter cathe- 
dral are deſtroyed, except his Monument, which remains there 
entire to this day. It is of white marble, with his effigies lying 
along upon it, and alſo the following inſcription in Latin verſe : 


WILHELMUS didtus WY KREHAM jacit hic nece victus 2 
1ſtius ecclęſiæ præſul, reparavit eamque. 
Largus erat, dapifer ; probat hoc cum divite pauper : 
Confiliis pariter regni fuerat bene dexter. 
Hunc docet efſe pium fundatio Collegiorum : 
Oxoniæ primum flat, M intoniægue ſecumdum. 
Frugiter oretis, tumulum quicungue videtis, 
Pra tantis meritis ut fit fibi vita perennis. 


Which may be thus rendered into Engliſh: ©* Here lies 
« WILLIAM oz *WYKEHAM, Biſhop of this dioceſe, and 
e 
and hoſpi ; poor is liberality. 
«© He was — ſkilful in the management of the public affairs 
« of the kingdom. The founding his two Colleges of Oxford 
and Wincheſter evidence his piety. Continually pray ye, who 


«*« behold this tomb, that he who poſleſſed ſuch great merits, may 
« enjoy eternal felicity.” (e) 25 


(o] It may not be improper here endowments of his mind, and his 
to take notice of what appearsto be moral qualifications. Whykeham, 
tbe meaning of Wykeham's well- conſcious to himfelf that his claim 
known motto to his arms, Max- to honour was unexceptionable, as 
NERS MAKYTH MAN. *©* The founded upon truth and reaſon, he 
nue meaning of which, ſays Dr. in a manner makes his appeal to the 
Lowth, I pretume to be, it world; alledging, chat neither high 
has commonly been underſtood birth, to which he makes no preten- 
otherwiſe, That a man's real worth fions, nor high tation, upon which 
is to be ellimated, not from the out- he not value himſelf, but 
ward and accidental advantages of VIX TUS ALONE 41s TRUE 
birth, rank, and fortune, but from the NoRIIT ITL.“ 
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HERE is no abſolute certainty either in what year, 

or in what part of England, our Poet was born. 

Leland is of opinion, and he has been much followed 
by later writers, that he was deſcended from the antient family 
of the Gowers, of Stitenham, in Yorkſhire ; bat there is 
reaſon to believe that opinion is not well founded. And Caxton 
and Barthelette, the firſt printers of his Confeſfo Amantis, affirm 
him to be a native of Wales. But however that be, it appears 
that he was born before Chaucer, though probably not any 
conſiderable time; and it is certain, that of whatever family he 
was, he came into the world with confiderable advantages, and 
had a liberal education, though it is uncertain in what place i 
received it. Some writers have thought it probable that he 
was bred at Oxford, and at Merton College. However, 
it appears that after leaving the Uni „he removed te 
the Middle-Temple, in order to ſtudy the law ; agreeable to 
che cuſtom of thoſe times, when gentlemen ordinanly finiſhed 
their education in the Inns of Court. A cuſtom certainly found- 
ed upon the juſteſt principles; for in every nation, eſpecially 
under a free and popular form of government, the knowledge of 
the laws of the country is a very important part of a well-re- 
gulated education, 

It is ſaid that Gower applied himſelf with ſo much diligence 
and ſucceſs to the ſtudy of the law, that he became very emi- 
nent in that proſeſſion. This ſtudy, however, did not entirely 

rok his attention; he was well read in polite literature, and 

had an excellent taſte therein, particularly for Poetry, up 
which he ſpent many of his leiſure hours. It was, probably, 
this. part of his character which firſt introduced him to the 
knowledge and acquaintance of Chaucer, and which afterwards 
grew into a very warm friendſhip. It has been obſerved, that 
ſeveral circumſtances conſpired to unite thele two fathers of the 
Engliſh Poetry. There was a great fimilarity in their tem- 
mw ; and though Gower was the elder man, yet it feems pro- 
able that was not any conſiderable difference between 
their ages. Another circumſtance, which might contribute to 
— their attachment, is, that they were both of the ſame 
party. Chaucer had addicted himſelf to John of Ghent, Duke 
of Lancaſter, one of the uncles of King Richard the Second ; 
and Gower adhered with equal ſteadineſs to Thomas of Woad-- 
ſtock, Duke of Glouceſter, another of the King's uncles. 
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' Gower alſo ſaw with indignation the vices of the Clergy of 
thoſe times, and cenſured them with freedom, as well as Chau. 
cer. The intimacy between them occaſioned them frequently 
to confer together, about their works ; and on- theſe occaſions 
would ſometimes rally each other, and ſometimes argue 
with warmth ; but it was without anger, and without pique. 
The only real diſpute between them, ſays Leland, was which 
ſhould honour the other moſt. () N ; 
| Gower poſſeſſed a very conſiderable degree of learning, for 
the time in which he lived. And he had a great genus for 
Poetry, in which he endeavoured to — on the ſevereſt 
ſentiments to the ſweeteſt language. He tried this (accordi 
to the notions of thoſe times) with ſueceſs, in the F 
tongue. This led him to attempt imitating Ovid, but (ſays 
Leland) with more pains than profit. However, this had a good 
effect; for it induced him to try what he could do in his own 
language, and in this he was more ſucceſsful ; for in his poetical 
e ts in Engliſh, he acquitted himſelf harmoniouſly and 
happily. 1 10 


But 


(p) Chaucer, at the cloſe of his The londe fulfilled is over all; 
m of Troilus and Creſſide, has Whereof to him in ſpeciall 
eſe words: | Above all other Iam moſt holde. 
| | For they nowe in his daies old 
O moral Gower, this boke I diedte Thou ſhalt hym tell this meſſage, 
To the, and to the philoſophi - That he upon his later age, 
2 0 lr To ſette an ende of all his werke, 
To vouchſaſe there nede is for to As he which is myn own clerke, 


corre 5 Do make his TESTAMENT OF 
Of your benignities and zelis LOVE, 
gade. | As thou haſt done thy ſhrifte above 


urn ͤ ů ys cx ONO IE FEIREPIGOSG 


may be read thus, The ſenſe in modern Engliſh : 
O moral mh this little book Greet Chaucer when you him next 
en , , * 
To thee, and to the philoſophic My pupil and - poet he, 
troud, a | o in his youth, fit age for ſong, 
PerfeRt what's right, what's wrong Of tales and ditties ſweet a throng, 
in it amen Made for. my ſake, and with his 


As friendsto me, and furtherers of lays | 
good. Through all this iſland ſpread my 


| 9H iſe 

Gower, onthe other hand, in his For wick demperi ftiltſhouldrife, 
Fer ene AMANT15, intro Him beyond other bards I prize ; 
uces Venus ſpeaking to him thus: But now his filyer locks appear, 
To him from me this meſſage be 
Grete well Chaucer, whan ye That as my own Aiport cke. 5 

_ mete, Of genius th* expiring ſpark, 
As my diſciple and my poete, Shall breathe his TESTAMENT 
N we flours of 4 youth, * OF LOVE, . 
ondrie wile, as be well cou thou | *F, + 

Of detees, e of 15 glade, As haſt done thy ſutiſt above 
The which be for my lake made, » Alluding to the Conſeſſio Amantist 


— 


. 
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But notwithſtanding Gower's inclination and genius for poetry, 
he did not neglect his graver ſtudies. On the contrary, he applied 
himſelf ſo diligently to the ſtudy of the law, as to acquire conſide- 
rable reputation as a lawyer; which reputation was no way dim's 
niſhed by his poetical performances. For they were of ſo grave 
and moral a turn, as to occaſion him to be particularly diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the Mo, Gowss; a title which it is ſaid he firſt 
received from his friend Chaucer, His pieces ſhewed that he had 
not oy eſcaped the infection of the luxurious times in which he 
lived, but had alſo the courage and virtue to attempt ſtopping 
the tide of corruption; and he took that method of doing this 
which appeared the moſt likely to ſucceed, namely, inſtilling prin· 
ciples of morality and good ſenſe under the garb of pleaſant tales, 
For this Gower gained the applauſe of the moſt valuable and difs 
cerning of mankind in his own times, and deſerves alſo the a 
plauſe of poſterity z for wit and learning are never more laudab 
employed, than when they are engaged in the intereſts of virtue. - 

As a poet, Gower was known to King Richard the ſecond ; 
whoſe favour he had fo far gained, that when that Prince was one 
day taking his diverſion on the Thames, and our author was in a 
boat near him, the King ſent for him into his barge, and honoured 
him with his command to exerciſe his poetical talent upon ſome 
ſubject for his entertainment. In conſequence of this command, 
he produced his Conf2fio Amantis, This performance is a kind of 
poetical ſyſtem of morality, interſperſed with weighty ſentences, 
excellent niaxims, and ſhrewd ſayings ; but far the greateſt part 
compoſed of pleaſant ftories, judiciouſly introduced as inſtances or 

les in ſupport of the virtuous doctrine delivered.” It is writ- 
ten in Engliſh verſe, and is divided into eight books. The ſeventh 
book contains an abridgment of Ariſtotle's philoſophy, from 
whence he takes occaſion to give the King a great deal of good ad- 
vice, and that upon very delicate ſubjects, with much diguity and 
freedom. Gower himſelf informs us, in his ſecond prologue to 
this work, printed in the firſt edition, that there being then few men 
who wrote in Engliſh, he determined to write this book in our own 


tongue, for the general uſe of his co men. It ſeems, however, 


that chis work was not finiſhed long before the depoſition of Ki 
Richard (0). * 8 — 


0) William Caxton, in 1483, * how he was confeſſyd to Genyus 
MES an edition of the Conf. „ * preeſtof Venus, upon the cauſi 
Amantis, which beats the following * of love, in his five wyttes, — 
tile: Conſeffio Amantis; that is to * ven dedely ſynnes, &c. with divers 
* laye, in'Englysshe, The Conjefton.of © hyſtoryesan lables,tqucmngevery 
* the Lover, made and compyled by ' matete compryſed therein.“ The 
a 0 Gower, ſquyre, borne in reader will obſerve, that in this title 
Walys, in the tyme of King Richard Caxton, who lived nearerthe time of 
* the ſecond, Which book treteth, Gower than any writer o 


1 


is life, 


expreſsly 
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It appears that Gower made a conſiderable figure as a lawyer; 
and it is ſaid by iome writers, that he was raiſed to the firſt rank 
in that profeſſion, being made chief Juſtice of the common Pleas. 
But this ſeems to be rather uncertain ; however, it is certain that 
he was much diſtinguiſhed for his knowledge in the law. He was 
particularly attached to the ſervice of Thomas of Woodſtock, firſt 
Earl of Buckingham, and then Duke of Glouceſter : and he pro- 
bably belonged to that Prince in the way of his profeſſion, For at 
- that time, not only the King and Prince of Wales, but all the 
Princes of the blood, had their ſtanding Council learned in the 
law, who were heard in Parliament, in caſe any bill was read, that 
might be detrimental to their intereſts ; and it is not unlikely that 
Gower was this Prince's Chancellor, zhat is, the chief of his law- 
ers, and he who directed how juſtice was to be adminiſtered, and 
8 prerogative maintained in his honours, Lordſhips, and manors. 
This Prince being at the head of thoſe who took up arms againſt 
Richard and his 2 in 1387, of which ſome account was 
given in the preceding life, the King ordered him to be ſeized and 
impriſoned at Calais, where he was afterwards murdered. And as 
Gower was ſteadily attached to this Prince, this tranſaction could 
not but create in him a diſlike to the adminiſtration of Richard; 
though indeed if our Poet had been no way affected with this tra- 
ical event, he muſt, as a friend to the intereſts of his country, have 
en greatly diſguſted with the imprudent and tyrannical govern- 
ment of that unhappy monarch. But it appears that Gower was 
much concerned for the cruel murder of his patron, the Duke of 
Glouceſter ; whoſe death he pathetically lamented in his Fox Cla- 
mantis and Chronica Tripartita. And he did not fail to lay before 
King Richard the luxury that prevailedin his Court, the danger of 
liſtening to flatterers, the wickedneſs of corrupt Judges, and the 
inſtability of human glory and happineſs, when Monarchs, as was 


his caſe, gave way to 


expreſsly ſays that he was born in 
Wales, reeable to what has 2 
already obſerved in the text. Hr alſo 
calls him only an Eſquire, whereas 
many writers have ſaid that he was a 
Knight. — Barthelette alſo printed 
three ſeveral editions of the Confe/fio 
Amantis. The firſt was in 1532. 
This printer, who was a man of parts 
and learning, in his dedication of his 
edition of this work to King 
Henry VIII. obſerves of it, that it 
abounds with eloquent reaſons, 
* ſharp and quicke argumentes, and 
examples of greatautthoritie, per- 


e cruelleſt oppreſſions of the people. 


When 


* ſwadynge unto vertue, not only 
© taken out of the poets, oratours, 
© hiſtorte writers, and philoſophers, 
© but alſoout of the Ho y Scriptures. 
There is no man (continues he) 
* but that he maie by readinge of 
* this warke get righie great know- 
* ledge, as well for the underfſtand- 
* ynge of many and diverſe auctours. 
* whole reaſons, ſayenges, and hiſto- 
© ries, are tranſlated into this warke, 
© as for the plentie of Engliſh words 
and vulgars, be ſides the turtherance 
* of the life to virtue.“ 
| O 
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When Richard the Second was depoſed, and King Henry the 
Fourth had got poſſeſſion of the throne, Gower appeared warmly on 
the fide of the revolution. And accordingly, to his Vox Clamantis, 
which is a kind of chronicle or hiſtory of the inſurrection of the 
Commons, in the reign of Richard, which he comprized in ſeven 
books, in Latin verſe (/, he added ſeveral hiſtorical pieces; and, 
in particular, a chronicle of the depoſition of King Richard II. 
— the coronation of King Henry IV. in three parts, in which he 
has been thought to bear too hard upon the memory of Richard, 
and to beſtow too many encomiums upon Henry. He alſo made 
ſome alterations in his Confefio Amantis, which had been dedicated 
originally to Richard, and inſcribed a kind of ſecond edition of it 
to King Henry. 

Indeed, Gower has been treated with great harſhneſs by many 
writers on this account. He has been repreſented as having, in an 
ungrateful manner, trampled upon and inſulted the memory of his 
murdered maſter and generous benefactor, Richard the Second, in 
order to pay his court to King Henry. But this harſh cenſure of 
Gower does not appear to be founded upon any very juſt grounds. 
For in order to place Gower's actions in the worſt point of view, 
much is ſaid of his obligations to King Richard ; but what thoſe 
obligations were, does not appear. All that is particularly ſpeci- 
fied in this reſpect, is Richard's calling him into his barge, and re- 
queſting him to write a book, which our Poet accordingly perform- 
ed, and in which he gave the King very good advice; and ſurely 
this was not an obligation conferred upon Gower of ſo high a na- 
ture, as to preclude Lim from the liberty of ſpeaking the truth of 
Richard aller his death, without incurring the imputation of in- 
gratitude, . And what Gower has ſaid of that Prince, was evidently 
no more than the truth, and indeed much leſs than he might have 
ſaid of him with the utmoſt juſtice. The unhappy end of that Mo- 
narch may excite pity in the humane breaſt, and in ſome degree throw 
a veil over his faults ; but it muſt be at the ſame time remem- 

bered, that his reign was ſcarcely diſtinguiſhed by any thing but 
imprudence, extravagance, 10 tyranny (20. The following 
2 18 


(p) There is a manufcript copy of * Clamantis, the voice of one erying in 
this work in the Bodleian library, and * the wilderneſs ; or, a Poem on the 
more than one in that of All Soul's * iaſurreQtion of the clowns againſt 
college. At Oxford there is alſo a * the gentry and nobility,in the time 
very beautiful manuſcript of it, with * of King Richard II. and of the 
an epiſtle in Latin verſe, addreſſed ro * caufes that gave riſe to thoſe enor- 
Thomas Arundel, Archbiſhop of * mous actions.“ — This work was 
Canterbury. And in the Cotton never printed, - 
library there is a correct copy of it; {q) An account hath been given 
of the title of which the 0 lowing of the depoſition of King Richard II. 
is a tranſlation ; * The chronicle > in the lite of Wykeham, The man- 
John Gower, commonly called Vox ner in which this unfortunate — 

narch 


pear 
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is a tranſlation of thoſe lines of Gower on King Richard's death, 
at which ſuch great utnbrage has been taken ; with what juſtice 
the reader may judge, | | 
© The reign of Richard, who the ſceptre bore, 
[<< Of England's Monarchs, not as heretofore . 
4 With ſpotleſs honour, for though crowds proclaim 
© His deeds, yet from thoſe deeds reſult no fame. 
* He's gone, and of his greatneſs all we find, 
«© The mem'ry of his faults is left behind, 
«© His honour ſoil'd, his praiſe to cenſure turn'd, 
« And all his claim to royal glory ſcorn'd. 
« Be this a warning unto thoſe who rule, 
c If wiſe, they?ll learn in Providence's ſchool, 
«© Thoſe who live ill, Heav'n meant not to command, 
«« Or ſpread their vile examples through the land, 
© The fate of Richard, hapleſs, hopeleſs youth, 
% Proves but too plainly, this important truth, 
« Like to his life a doom he juſtly ſhares, 
« And what that life this chronicle declares.” 


Gower compoſed ſeveral other pieces beſides thoſe which have 
been mentioned; oops ws 2 ſtrain and tenor of thein, 
he appears to have a perſon o t integrity and real piety. 
One who placed religion — in 4. on 0 actions — 
who laboured to convince mankind, that the practice of virtue was 
their trueſt intereſt, as well as their higheſt honour. It muſt be 
owned, that his thoughts are now more to be valued than his ex- 
preſſion ;. but, as Leland obferves, even his 1 is equal, if 
not ſuperior, to any of thoſe who attempted Latin poetry in his 

time. 


which Gower gives of the death of 
Richard, in that chronicle of his 
which hath been already mentioned, 
Others ſay. that be was murdered at 
the inſtigation of King Henry, by 


Sir Peter of Exeter, accompanied by 


narth ended his days, is fomewhat 
uncertain, being very differently re- 
lated by different hiſtorians. It ap- 
s, that ſome time after Henry's 
acceſſion, a deſign was ant 4 e- 
veral of the No 5 whom 
were the Dukes of Exeter, Surrey, 


and Aumerle, and the Earls of Glou- 
ceſter and Saliſbury, to reſtore Ri- 
chard to the throne. But this con- 
ſpiracy being diſcovered before the 
conſpirators had time to take the pro- 
per mealures for putting it in exec u- 
tion, and in conſequence the dehgn 
ending in nothing but the ruin of ſhoſe 
concerned in it, it is ſaid by ſome wri- 
ters, that when King Richard was 
informed that the noblemen who had 
taken up arms for his reſtoration, had 
been ſubdued and put to death, he 
rook it ſo much to heart, that he re- 
fuſed all nouriſhment, and died of 
volantary famine in the caſtle of 
Pontefract, This is the account 


eight ruffians, againſt whom he very 
lantly defended himſelſ, and flew 
me of the aflaſſins. But others 
dfhrm, that with hunger and cold, 


and other unheard of crue}ties, bis 


enemiescontrived to remove him out 
of the way. However, in one or 
2 = ele a 1 did 
this u nnce end his days. 
A Prince Tho aſcended the " 
with the acclamations of the peo- 
ple, and who would probably — 


Teigned long and happily, bad it not 


been for his weak attachment to fa- 
vourites, his unbounded luxury and 
extravagance, and his deſire of ren» 


dering himſelf arbitrary, 
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time. And it is plain from the writings of Gower, that even in 
ſeaſons of the moſt diſſolute luxury, as thoſe in which he flouriſhed 
undoubtedly were, there wanted not a remnant of virtuous and in- 
trepid men, who had ſpirit to oppoſe a debauched Nobility, a vo- 
luptuous Clergy, complying ] 72 and a corrupted people. 

In the firſt year of the reign of King Henry the Fourth, our Poet, 
through the decay of age, was deprived of his eye-ſight. This loſs 
be very pathetically lamented, in ©* Poem of the commendation of 
« Peace;” in which he took his leave of the muſes and the world, 
in ſuch terms as plainly ſhewed his full ſenſe of his approachi 
death. He died in the year 1402, and his remains were — 
under a ſumptuous tomb in St. 2 chapel, on the north ſide of 
the church of the convent of St. Mary Overy in Southwark ; 
which church had Iain for many years in ruins ; to which, with a 
great part of Southwark, it was reduced by a fire in the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, but had been re-built by Gower at his 
own expence, and with contributions which his influence procured. 
Our Poet alſo founded a chantry here, and endowed it with a maſs, 
daily to be ſaid for him, and an obit to be performed the day after 
the feaſt of St. Gregory. 

There are ſeveral accounts of the monument which was erected 
over him in this chapel, aud which have given riſe to ſome con- 
jectures concerning his rank. Stowe, in deſcribing it, ſays, that 
the image of ſtone lying upon it, repreſents him with long auburn 
hair, reaching to his ſhoulders, and curling up, a ſmall forked beard, 
and on his head a chaplet of roles red, four in number, an habit of 
purple damaſk, reaching down to his feet, a collar of S. S. gold 
about his neck, and under his head the likeneſs of three beoks 
which he compiled. Specalum Meditantis, in French; Vox Claman- 
tis, in Latin; and Confefio Amantis, in Engliſh. 

From another deſcription of this monument, it appears that an 
the wall alſo was painted three virgins, repreſenting CHRaulvr, 
Mercy, and PiTty, with crowns on their heads, and theſe feveral 
devices in their hands : 


CnanrnrmTy held" this device, 


En toy gui es fils de Dien le pere 

Sauue foit qui gift ſous ceft piere. 
Through — of Gop, the only Son, 
Be ſay'd, who reſts beneath this ſtone. 


The ſecond, Mx R cy, held this, 


Ob bone Jeſu fait ta mercie 

A Þ ame, dont le corps gift ici. ; " 
O Jeſu kind thy mercy ſhew, 
To the ſoul x him that reſts below. 


And 
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And the third, P1r r, the following. 


Pur ta pite Jeſu regards, 

Et met ceſt alme en ſaune garde, 

For pity's ſake ſweet Jeſu keep, 

The ſoul of him who here doth ſleep. 


Near theſe emblematical figures hung a table with this inſcrip. 
tion, Whoſoever praith for the ſoule of John Gower, he ſhall 
« ſooft, as he ſo doch, have an M. & D. daies of pardon.“ The 
following epitaph was likewiſe put over him: 


Armigeri ſcutum nihil a modo fert fbi tutum, 
Reddidit immolutum morte generale tributum, 
Spiritus exutum ſe gaudeat e ſalutum, 

t ubi virtutum regnum fine labe ſtatutum. 


Which has been thus tranſlated, 


His ſhield henceforth is uſeleſs grown, 
To pay death's tribute ſlain, 

His ſoul's with joyous freedom flown, 
Where ſpotleſs ſpirits reign Cr). 


It is not very material to poſterity, whether Gower was a 
Knight or not ; but ſome particulars upon this monument have, as 
we have before obſerved, given occaſion to ſome debate upon this 
matter. The ornamen: of the collar perſuaded Leland that he 
was a Knight ; but Stowe inferred from the ſame circumſtance that 
he was only an Eſquire, the collar of S. S. being put on at the 
creation of Eſquires. But Mr. Anſtis having obſerved that the 
collar impoſed upon ſuch creations was not of gold, as this of 
Gower's was, but of ſilver, informs us, that the collar of S. S. 
which became afterwards a mark of dignity, was originally the cog- 
nizance or badge of the Houſe of Lancaſter, and was worn by ſach 
as were deſirous of ſhewing their attachment to that Houſe, The 
ſame author alſo remarks, that Gower's wearing a ſwan appendant 
to his collar, was a proof of his attachment to the Duke of Glou- 
ceſter. On the whole, therefore, the opinion of Mr. Selden ſeems 
to be the beſt founded, who concludes our Poet to have been only 
an Eſquire from the firſt words of his epitaph, Armigeri ſcutum, ſig- 
nifying an Eſquire's ſhield. 

t 1s certain that Gower was married, fince his wife was bu- 
ried in the ſame church with him, and under a monument below 
his own. But whether he had any, or what iſſue, is not quite 


certain. 


(7) In the time of Stowe the in- faced, by cutting off the noſe and 
ſeriptious upon this monument of hands; but it hath been fince fe- 


Gower were waſhed out, and not le- paired, and a new inſeription placed. 
ble; and the effigies was alſo de- 
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certain, Mr. Stowe indeed ſays, that he was grandfather of John 
Gower, ſword- bearer to the unfortunate Prince of Wales, ſqn to 
King Henry VI. and who with his maſter loſt his life after the battle 
of Tewkſbury, in 1471. But there is ſome reaſon to doubt the 
truth of this. That our Poet was in good, or rather affluent cir- 
cumſtances, appears from his re- building part of the church of St. 
Mary Overy, and founding a chantry and obit there. | 
We have already taken notice of Gower's extenſive learning. 
He was a great maſter of the French and Latin languages, as well 
as his own ; and has left excellent fpecimens of his poetical genius 
in each of theſe languages. But his diſtinguiſhed poetical merit 
was introducing the muſes into this kingdom; for in order of time 
he was prior to Chaucer, — he alſo ſurvived him. And in 

this view he may therefore be ſtiled the parent of our Engliſh 
try; but he was ſo much eclipſed by the ſuperior poetical abilities 
of his friend Chaucer, that this title has been generally given to 
the latter. I will not reach (ſays Mr, Puttenham in his Art of 
Engliſh poeſie) above the time of King Edward the Third, and 
Richard the Second, for any that wrotein Engliſh metre ; becauſe, 
before their time, by reaſon of the late Norman conqueſt, which 
had brought into the realm much alteration, both of our language 
and laws, and therewithal a certain martial barbarouſneſs, whereby 
the ſtudy of all good learning was ſo much degraded, as long time 
after no man, or very few, intended to write in any laudable ſcience, 
ſo as beyond that time there is little or nothing worth commendation 
to be found written in this art, And thoſe of the firſt age were 
Chaucer and Gower, after whom followed John Lydgate, the Monk 
of Bury {s), and that nameleſs poet who wrote the ſatire called 
Przrce PLowMan,” To the ſame purpoſe alſo Sir Philip Syd- 
ney. ** In the Italian language (ſays he) the firſt that made it to 
be a treaſure-houſe of ſcience, were the poets Dante, Boccace, and 
Petrarch. So in our Engliſh, were Gower and Chaucer ; after 
whom, encouraged and delighted with their excellent foregoing, 
| others 


(s) JOHN LYDGATE wascom- 
monly called the Monk of Bury, be- 
— was born at that place, about 
the year 1980. After ſome time ſpent 
in our Enghſh univerſities, he tra- 
velled through France and Italy, im- 
proving his time in making a further 
— in learning. Pitſeus ſays, he 
was not only an elegant poet, and an 
eloquent rhetorician, but alſo an 
2 mathematician, an acute phi- 
lolopher, and no mean divine. The 
{moothneſs of his verſification has 
been greatly commended ; and he is 


ſaid to have been ſo much admired 


by his cotemporaries, that they ſaid 
of him, that his wit was framed and 
faſhioned by the muſes themſelves. 
After his return from France and 
Italy, he became tutor to many noble- 
men's ſons, and for his excellent 
endowments was much eſteemed and 
reverenced by them. He wrote a 
m, called the Life and Death of 
ector, ſome ſatires, eclogues, and 
—_ * 1 works in 
proſe. He died in 1440, aged 0 
and was buried in his own — 
at Bury. 
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others have followed to beautify our mother tongue, as well in the 
fame kind, as other arts.” But the ingenious Mr, Warton, in his 
obſervations on Spenſer's Fairy Queen, has put the claim of Gower 
and Chaucer to being conſidered as the firſt Engliſh poets, upon a 
ſomewhat different footing. **© There are indeed (ſays he) the 
works of ſome Engliſh poets now remaining, who wrote before 
Gower and Chaucer z but theſe are chiefly chronicles in rhime, 
and feem to have left us the laſt dregs of that kind of compoſition, 
which was practiſed by the Britiſh bards; as for inſtance, the 
Chronicle of Robert of Glouceſter, who wrote, according to his 
own account, about the year 1280; and hence we obſerve, that 
Gower and Chaucer were reputed the firſt Engliſh poets, be- 
' cauſe they firſt brought z2wention into our poetry, they moralized 
their forg, and ſtrove to make virtue more amiable by cloathing 
her in fiction.” 

Of two of our author's principal works, his Confoffro Amantis, 
and Vor Clamantis, we have already given ſome account. His 
Speculam Meditantis was written in French, in ten books. The 
whole title of it, in Engliſh, is, A wreatife, exhorting, by ex- 
amples drawn from many authors, married perſons joined through 
love, to keep the faith of their holy eſpouſals with Ready loyalty, 
and to the honour of God to hold themſelves chaſte.” There are 
two copies of this work in the Bodleian library. 

- Gower alſowrote the following pieces, copies of which are ſtill 
remaining, though they have not been printed : 


1. De peſte vitiorum. 9. Contra demonis aſtutiam 
2. Tractatus de lucis ſcrutinio in cauſa Lollardiz. 
quam vitiorum tenebræ 10. Contra mentis ſevitiam in 
ſuffocarunt. cauſa ſuperbiz. 
3. De Conjupii dignitate. 11. Contra carnis laſciviam in 
4. De Regimine prineipum. cauſa concupiſcentiæ. 
5. Epigrammata quædam. 12. Contra mundi fallaciam in 
5. De amoris varietate. cauſa perjurii & avari- 
Carmina diverſa. ; tis, 
8. De Remediis contra vitia 
fui tem poris. 


Some have added to. theſe treatiſes, one upon the philoſo- 
phet's Kone ; which however is not a diſtin work, but 3s 
taken out of the fourth book of his Confeſſio Amantis. Of all 
the old poets who have handled this fingular ſubject, Gower 
has expreſſed himſelf with the greateſt perſpicuity. He diſcourſes 
largely and learnedly on the Hermetic ſcience, ſhews what 
its principles are, how much they have been miſtaken, to what 
vile abules they have given riſe; and in the end concludes, 

that, 
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that, notwithſtanding all theſe frauds, the art is in itſelf 


true. 
As a ſpecimen of our author's poetry, we ſhall preſent the reader 

with the three firſt ſtanzas of his poem of the Commendation of 

Peace, addreſſed to King Henry the Fourth, in his own language. 


O noble worthie King Henry the Ferth, 
In whom the gladde fortune is befall 

The peple to governe here upon yerth, 
God hath The choſen in comfort of us all, 
The worſhip of this land which was doun fal, 


Now ſtant upright through grace of thy godeneſſe, 
Which every man 1s hold for to bleſſe. 
II 


The moſt high God of his juſtice alone, 
The right whiche longith to thy regalie 
Declarid fach to ſtande in thy perſone, 
And more then God maie no man juſtifie, 
Thy title is knowe upon thy ne anceſtrie, 
The land'is folke hath eke thy right affirmed, 
So ſtant thy reigne, of God and man confirmed. 
| ( III. 
There ĩs no man maie ſaie in otherwiſe 
That God hymſelf ne hath the right declared, 
Whereof the lande is bounde to thy ſervice, 
Whiche for defaulte of helpe hath long yeared, 
But now there is no mann'is herte ſpared, 
To love and ſerve, and worchin thy pleſaunce, 
And all this is through God's purveiaunce. 


At the cloſe of this poem, according to the cuſtom of Gower, 
who ſeldom wrote in Engliſh without recapitulating bis thoughts in 
Latin, we find ſome remarkable Latin lines, in which he ſeems to 
take his leave of the muſes, and of the world ; and of which the 
following is a tranſlation : | 


«« Here ends the poem of the Commendation of Peace, which 
his humble Orator John Gower compoſed ; in honour, and to pre- 
ſerve the fame of his ſerene Sovereign Lord King Henry IV. 


Choſen of Chriſt, thou pious King wer't known, 

And welcome met, when claiming of thy own 

The Bad ſubdued, the Good to rights rd, 

To the lad realm, you ſpringing joys afford, 

To me, great Prince, thy band benign and kind, 

Return'd whate'er my better day aflign'd ; 

Let me record this act with chearſul lay, 

And the great good, with grateful thanks repay. 
| 0 Henry 
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Henry the Fourth's firſt year loſt my ſight, 
Condemn'd to ſuffer life, devoid of light. 
All things in time ſubmit, and nature draws 
What force attempts in vain, beneath her laws. 

- MoreT cannot, what tho* my will ſupplies, 

My ebbing ſtrength all future pow'r denies. 
While that remain'd'T wrote, nowold and weak, 
What wiſdom dictates let young ſcholars ſpeak. 
Let him who follows, be ſublimer ſtill, 

My works are finiſh'd, here I drop my quill. 

My parting words, may heavenly goodneſs laſt, 
And times enſuing much excel the paſt,” 


To the ſpecimens which we have already given of Gower's poe- 
try, we will add one of the tales in his Confefio Amantis, rendered 
into modern Engliſh. And if the reader reflects on the character 
of Richard the Second, for whoſe uſe it was originally written, 
he will readily perceive how well this ſtory was adapted for the in- 
ſtruction of that unfortunate Prince. 


In Rome when Lvctvs bore the ſway, 
It happ'd, ſo antient ſtories fay, | 
One evening e're he went to bed, 
'To eaſe of all his cares his head, 
He call'd his ſteward, a doughty Knight, 
That he might counſel what was right, 
With's Chamberlain, a Lord of parts, 
Deep {kilPd in all the courtly arts; 
And by the chimney as they ſtood, 
They freely talk'd as they thought good, 
Before the fire upon a ſtool, | 
Cloſe by them ſat the Monarch's fool. 
And as he with. his bauble play'd, 
He heard right well whate'er they ſaid, 
The King his various doubts propos'd, 
And they at will their thoughts diſclos'd, 
When many queſtions thus had paſt, 
The King demanded at the laſt, 
What with his people was his fame, 
And if rever'd or ſcorn'd his name ? 
Bid them the truth to him declare, 
And tell him all things as they were, 
On their allegiance—without awe 
Or dread that they might anger draw. 
Since *twas his will as tongues will walk, 
Toknow the common people's talk. 
The ſteward in anſwer told the King, 
(As palace-nightingales till ſing) 
'That far and wide, as he could hear, . 
His Majeſty to all was dear, That 
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That all his actions were admired, 

And his long reign by all defired ; 

In this that high and low agreed, 
Hoping that Heaven had ſo decreed, 
Thus ſpoke the ſteward, and all he ſpoke 
Was flatt'ry dreſs'd in falſehood's cloak. 

Next turning to his chamberlain, 

The King requir'd in language plain; 
That he. would tell him all he knew, 
Nor heed th' event ſoit was true. 

His chamberlain, a ſubtle man, 

Who could both truth and int'reſt ſcan, 
Perceiving by the Monarch's brow, 

He really meant the truth to know. 

Firſt bowing low—My Liege, ſaid he, 
Your ſubjects high and low agree, 

That if your Council were but true, 
And you things fairly from them knew 
In ev'ry point thus underſtood, 

You would be gracious, great, and good. 
For well they know your princely nature, - 
Heav'n never form'd a better creature 

A gleam of truth he thus reveal'd, 
Behind a cloud of words conceal'd. 
Hinted at what he would not name, 
And on the Council laid che blame, 

The fool who heard what both had told, 
And in the cauſe of truth more bold: 
Or elſe, which ſurely was the caſe, 
Prompted thereto by heav*nly grace; 
Firſt figh'd as he his lungs had torn, 
Then laugh'd the Courtiers both to ſcorn. 

Sir King, ſaid he, if ſo it was, 

As this wife Lord has put the caſe, 
Be ſare your Council have done right, 
To pleaſe is always their delight; 
From them if ill advice be had, 

It is becauſe the King is bad. 

Take not on truſt—it you wauld find, 
The trath—go look it in your mind. 

The Monarch paus'd, amaz'd to hear, 

Language ſo foreign to his ear; 
Began to weigh the golden rule, 
And took the counſel of his fool. 
Conſcience ſtood ready at his call, 
And as he aſk*d—it anſwer'd all. 

He quickly felt the good of this, 
Diſcern'd whate'er he'd done amiſs. 
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He ſaw, nor ftarted at the fight, 
Reſolving ſoon to fet woe, ' right. 
And thus, by Providence infſpir'd, 
The Fool wrought what the Kine defir'd, 
The weak, the wanton, and the wild, 
Were from the Monarch's Court exil'd. 
The grave, the gen'rous, and the good, 
Before the King in office ſtood. 
By them advisd, he thought no ill, 
He did no wrong, yet did his will. 
But laws were preſently amended, 
Wiſely the public wealth expended. 
All injuries were clean redreſs'd, 
The people were no more oppreſs'd. 
For where a King is good and wiſe, 
None dare to give him bad advice. 
His meaſures too ſo deeply plann'd, 
Are executed out of babe, 
His people bleſs their prince's name, 
And foreign realms repeat his fame. 
But if the common people cry, 
And their proud Monarch aſk not, why! 
Or told refuſes toredreſs, - 
And make unnumber'd burthens lefs, 
Or careleſs ſeeks in ſports and play, 
To paſs the jocund hours —6 
Tho' hunger, penury, and toil, 
AMiR his ſubjects all the while: 
Their fate at length becomes his own, 
As from examples may be ſhewn, 
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The Life of GEOFFREY CHAUCER. 

HE Name of CHauerx is peculiarly endeared to. every 
lover of Engliſh poetry. His great and diſtinguiſhed poe- 

tical abilities, in an age in which polite literature, in gene- 

ral, was little known, and leſs cultivated; in which, indeed, it had 
but juſt began, in this country, to have its exiſtence; his admirable 
talent at painting manners and characters; and ſome other cir- 
cumitances in Which he has been thought to reſemble the immortal 
Grecian poet, have occaſioned. him to be frequently ſtiled the 
Encty34 Homer, and the Faruν, of the Engliſh Poets. 
Various conjectures have been made concerning the place of 
Chaueer's birth. Some writers have ſappoſed him to be a native 
of Oxfordſhire, and others of Berkſhire, But the truth ſeetus to 
be, that he was born in London; which appears to be the caſe 
ſtom a paſſage in his own writings, and which is alſo confirmed by 
an obſervation of Camden . Nothing can be determined with 
any; certainty concurning the deſcent of Chaucer, not even who 
was his father, Romer have ſaid that his father was a Knight; 
and Mr. Urry: eonjeQares, that one John Chaucer, who attended 
King Edward the Third, and Queen Philippa, in their expedition 
to ders and Cologne, was the man. But of this there is no 
ſort of proof. It is however probable, that his father was a gen- 
tleman, becauſe' Chancer ar, 2 received a. very liberal, educa- 
tion, and lived in a manner which could not have been ſupported 
but at a conſiderable expence. His being one of the King's pages 

alſo indicates che ſame thing ; for young men of the belt quake 

were generally choſen far — poſe. It is generally) 1 4 | 
that he was born in 1 5 oe the ſecond, year of the reign 
of King Edward the Third. How he ſpent his earlier years, is not 
known ; but it appears that as. Joon as he was fit for academical 
* 2 | MW YonA TOC, £ 5 * of ſtudies, 

\(4). Chaucer, in his 2 ol che reign af Queen Elizabeth, has 
14 ne of the troubles wk 4 the fol EN Ne. Edmund 
happened in London, ſays, The * Spenſer, a Londoner by birth, and a 
« eny of London, that is to me fo ** r alſd of the [Univerſiry- of 
dear and ſweet, in which 1 was Cambridge, was born under fo 
„ forth- grown; and more kindly “ favorable an aſpett of the muſes, 
1% love have Lto that place, than any chat be ſurpaſſes all the Engliſh 
* other on earth, as every kindly * Poets of former mes, not except- 
* creature hath full appetite to that ing Chaucer himſelf, his fellow- 


0 * of his kindly engendruer, “citizen. 
« &c.” And Camden, 2 annals 0 
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ſtudies, he was ſent to Cambridge, where he gave early teſtimo- 
nies of his poetical talents, by ſeveral elegies and ſonnets, as well 
as by a poem called the CourT or Loves, which he compoſed 
when he was about eighteen, and which carries in it evident proofs 
of his ſkill and learning, as well as of the ſtrength of his genius. 
It is not certain in what college or hall of that Univerſity he ſtu- 
died; but it is conjectured that it might be in Solere's Hall, which 
he has deſcribed ſo particularly, and. with ſo much humour, in his 
ſtory of the Miller of Trompington. From Cambridge he removed, 
for what reaſon does not appear, to the Univerſity of Oxford, where 
he farther proſecuted his ſtudies. After a conſiderable ſtay here, 
and a itri& application to the public lectures of the Univerſity, he 
became (ſays Leland) a ready Logician, a ſmooth Rhetorician, a 
pleaſant Poet, a grave Philoſopher, an ingenious Mathematician, 
and a holy Divine. We have, indeed, abundant proof that Chau- 
cer's progreſs ia literature was very conſiderable ; and his know- 
ledge both in Divinity and Philoſophy, appears evidently from 
his Par/en's Tale, and his Teftament of Love. But notwithſtanding 
this, the impartial reader, after reading ſome of Chaucer's tales, 
may poſſibly demur a little as to the propriety of conſidering him, 
and more eſpecially at this time of life, in the light either of a 
grave Philoſopher, or a holy Divine. 

Having by this courſe of ſtudies made ſuch great literary- acqui- 
fitions, and which afterwards enabled him to make ſo confiderable 
a figure, our Poet left Oxford, and travelled abroad through France 
and the Low-Countries, in order to ſee the world, and to improve 
that knowledge which he had acquired from books. When young 
fellows, whoſe judgments are unformed, and whoſe underſtandings 
have been but little cultivated, are ſent out upon their travels, in- 
ſtead of improvement, they frequently bring back nothing but fo- 
reign fopperies, and foreign vices. But this was not the caſe with 
Chaucer : having acquired a Fe fund of knowledge in his own 
country, he was the better qualified to make obſervations on the 
manners, policy, and cuſtoms, of other nations. A man poſſeſſed of 
Chaucer's natural and acquired talents, could not avoid receiving 
great advantage and improvement from foreign travel. 

How long Chaucer continued upon his travels, is uncertain. But 
after his return, he entered himſelf of the Middle-Temple, as a 
ſtudent in the law, It was here that his acquaintance commen 
with Gower, who was then a perſon of ſome eminence in his pro- 
feſſion. And during our Poet's continuance here, he gave ſome evi- 
dence of his being in poſſeſſion of vigour of body, as well as of 
mind; for it is related, that whilſt he was a ſtudent in the Temple, 
he was fined two ſhillings for beating a Friar in Fleet-ſtreet. Hav- 
ing acquired ſome knowledge in the laws of his country, he betook 
himſelt to the Court, a place which his many accompliſhments 
qualified him to make a figure in, The Court of King FT | 
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Third was at this time the moſt ſplendid of any in Europe. It 
was filled with thoſe heroes who had diſtinguiſhed themſelves under 
King Edward, and his gallant fon the Prince of Wales; and with 


Ladies remarkable for beauty, wit, and gaiety. Edward, who was 


a diſcerning Prince, loved and 32323 men of letters; a taſte 
for learning became therefore, of courſe, in ſome degree faſhiona- 
ble at Court, It is therefore natural to ſuppoſe, that a young man 
of Chaucer's endowments, poſſeſſed of wit and learning, of an 
amorous and gallant diſpoſition, and a temper inclined to gaiety, 
muſt have — 2 no inconſiderable figure there. We may alſo add 
the recommendation of his perſon : for it appears from a picture 
of him, taken when he was about thirty, that he was of à fair, 
beautiful complexion, his lips red and full, his ſize of a juſt me- 
dium, and his port and air graceful and majeſtic. | 

His firit ſtation at Court appears to have been that of page to the 
King, in thoſe days a very honourable office, as it gave near and 
frequent acceſs to the Royal preſence ; and was therefore an honour 
which young Noblemen of rank were glad to accept. Chaucer 
has been thought to owe his admittance into the King's ſervice in 
this quality to the friendſhip of the Duke of Lancaſter ; and it 
ſeems that our Poet was very deep in the amorous ſecrets of that 
Prince. This appears from a poem of our author's, called Cn av- 
cer's DREAM, which was firſt printed in 1597, and which is an 
allegorical hiſtory of the loves of John of Ghent, and Blanch of 
Lancaſter, daughter of Henry Duke of Lancaſter. This amour, it 
appears from the poem, was managed with the utmoſt ſecrecy, till, 
by a long train of intrigues and ſolicitations, all the obſtacles in 
the way of this match were got over; and with the help of tte 
King's conſent, and the Pope's diſpenſation, they were married in 
1359. And the knowledge which Chaucer had of this affair, at- 
tached the Dutcheſs Blanch to his intereſts, as well as her huſband 
the Duke of Lancaſter. This Datcheſs entertained in her ſervice 
Catharine Rouet, daughter of Sir Payne, or Pagan Rouet, a native 
of Hainault, and Guien King at arms for that country, who was 
afterwards married to Sir Hugh Swynford, a Knight of Lincoln. 
He lived-not long after their-marriage, and upon his deceaſe this 
Lady returned into the Duke's family, and was appointed governeſs 
of his children. She had a ſiſter whoſe name was Philippa, a great 
favourite likewiſe with the Duke and Dutcheſs ;z and who was by 
them, therefore, as a mark of their great eſteem, recommended to 
Chaucer for a wife. Accordingly our Poet married this Lady about 
the thirty-ſecond year of his age, 

In the forty-firſt year of King Edward's reign, he granted to 
Chaucer, by his letters patent, for his yo ſervices, by the title 
of dilectus valettus nofler, an annuity of twenty marks per annum, 

ayable out of the exchequer, till he could otherwiſe provide 
for him, However mean ſuch a penſion may now appear, it 
was 


— 
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was then very conſiderable ; and in Chaucer's caſe. was the more 
valuable, as being an earneſt of future favours. Shortly after we 
find him gentleman of the King's privy chamber, and by that title 
the King granted him the further ſum of twenty marks per annum, 
during his life. The next year he was made foie/d-bearer to the 
King; a title at that time, though now extinct, of great honour ; 
ſuch perſons being always next the King's perſon, and upon fgnal 
victories were generally rewarded with military honours. 
Our Poet having received theſe marks of Royal favour, found reſ- 
and encouragement from all the chief perſons of the Court. 
g Edward's conſort, Queen Philippa, a Princeſs of great merit, 
eſteemed him. And the Lady Margaret, the King's daughter, 
and Counteſs of Pembroke, was the chief of his patroneſſes, and 
would frequently compliment him upon his poems. But it is {aid 
that he gave ſome little offence to this Lady, as well as others, by 
his Romaunt of the Roſe, and Troilus & Creſeide, in which he had 
made more free with the fair ſex, than the ladies thought he ought 
to have done. And therefore he endeavoured to atone for his of- 
fence by writing the Legend of good Women ; a taſk which ſeems to 
have been enjoined him as a kind of penance by the Lady Margaret, 
whom in this work he veils under the name of the Daz/y, as he 
does in ſeveral other pieces. And certainly, if Chaucer had really 
been too free with the {ex in general, he could not in juſtice do 
than make it appear there had been at leaſt /ome good women. 
Our Poet thus beloved, eſteemed, and honoured, by the great 
and fair, ſpent his younger years in a conſtant attendance upon the 
Court; and when that was at Weodſtock, he reſided at a ſquare 
ſtone houſe, near the park-gate, which Kill retains his name; and 
well indeed it may, ſince being in a manner conſecrated in his 
poems, the whole country about it is become to Engliſhmen a kind 
of claſſic ground, For many of the rural deſcriptions which occur 
in our Poet's works, are taken from Wood park ; of which 
he tells us that it was a park walled with green flone, that being 
the fuſt paik walled in England, and not many years before his 
time. In moſt of his pieces where he deſigns an imaginary ſcene, 
be certainly copies it from a real landſcape. Thus in his Cuckowy 
and Nightingale, the morning-walk he takes is ſuch, as may at 
this day be traced from his houſe through part of the park, and 
down by the brook into the vale under Blenheim caſtle; as certain» 
ly as we may aſſert that Maples, inſtead of Phylireas, were the or- 
naments round his bower ; which place he likewiſe deſcribes in his 
Dream, as a white caſtle ſtanding upon a hill ; the ſcene in that 
poem being laid in Woodſtock park. 1 
Whilſt our Poet was in this pleaſing ſituation, mach of his 
time was ſpent in ſtudy and walking, This exerciſe was ſo 
agreeable to him, that he ſays he preferred it 10 all 28 
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and diverſions, He lived retired within himſelf, without being 
deſirous to hear, or buſy to concern himſelf with the affairs of his 
neighbours. His courſe of living was temperate and regular; he 
went to reſt with the ſun, and roſe before it; and by that means 
enjoyed the pleaſures of the better part of the day, his morning 
walk, and freſh contemplations. This gave him the advantage of 
deſcribing the morning in fo lively a manner, as he does every 
where in his works. The rage ſun, ſays an ingenious wri- 
ter, glows warm in his lines, and the fragrant air blows cool in his 
deſcriptions. We ſmell the ſweets of the bloomy haws, and hear 
the muſic of the feathered choir, whenever we take a foreſt walk 
with him. The hour of the day is not eaſter to be diſcovered from 
the reflexion of the ſun in Titian's paintings, than in Chaucer's 
morning landſcapes.” Thoſe deſcriptions are indeed ſometimes too 
long ; and when he takes thoſe early rambles, he almoſt tires his 
readers with following him ; and ſcarce knows how to get out of 
a foreſt, when once entered into it, But how. advantagequs this 
beautiful extravagance is, many of his poetical ſucceſſors have well 
known, who have plentifully lopped off his exuberant beauties, 
and ornamented their own writings with them, 

In 1368 the Duke of Clarence, ſecond fon to King Edward, went 
into Italy to celebrate his nuptials with the daughter of the Duke 
of Milan; and it is ſaid that Chaucer attended him thither, Pau- 
lus Jovius ſays, that the celebrated Italian Poet Petrarch was preſent 
at this ceremony, And there is ſome reaſon to believe, that theſe 
two great Poets cultivated an acquaintance with each other. TW o 

ears afterwards, our Poet was honoured with a commiſſion, in con- 
junction with others, to treat on behalf of King Edward with the 
Republic of Genoa. Accordingly Chaucer went thither, and was 
concerned in managing a negociation with the Doge and Senate, 
What the purport of this negociation was, does not now appear. 
But it has been conjectured, that it might be to hire ſhips for the 
King's navy; for in thoſe times, though we frequently made great 
naval armaments, yet we had but few ſhips of our own, and this 
defect was ſupplied by hiring them from the free States either in 
Germany or 2 But whatever the ſubject of this negociation 
was, our Poet ſeems to have acquitted himſelf in it to the ſatisfac- 
tion of the King ; for on his return home, he received a new mark 
of Royal favour, his Majeſty granting to him by letters patent, by 
the title of Armiger nofer, one pycher of wine daily in the —— 
London, to be delivered by the butler of England ; and ſhortly 
after he was made Comptroller of the Cuſtoms in the port of Lon» 
don, for wool, wool-fells, and hides, with a proviſo that he ſhould | 
perſonally execute that office, and keep the accounts of it with his 
own hand, 

This poſt which was beſtowed upon our author, was both re- 
putable and lucrative, 9 was enriched by the profits of 

T; 
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it ; and by the diligence and integrity with which he diſcharged 
It, he encreaſed his reputation. He valued himſelf much upon his 
- upright diſcharge of the duties of this office, affirming that his con- 
duct while he held it, was never liable to any kind of impuration (2). 
And there is great reaſon to believe, that this was really the caſe : 
for in the latter end of King Edward's reign, there were great 
frauds and embezzlements committed in the cuſtoms, which by 
- proſecutions were brought to public view ; but we do not find that 
in theſe the name of Chaucer was ſo much as mentioned. About 
a year after he was in poſſeſſion of this office, the King made him 
a grant of the lands and body of Sir Edmund Staplegate, ſon of 
Sir Edmund Staplegate, of Kent, in ward, for which he received 
one hundred and four pounds ; and he had alſo other pecuniary 
advantages, which enabled him to raiſe in the whole an income of 
one thouſand pounds per annum; which was in thoſe days a very 
great ſum, and abundantly ſufficient to enable him to live, as he 
iays he did, with dignity in office, and with good-will amongſt his 
- neighbours (ww). 

In this happy ſeaſon of Chaucer's life, he compoſed moſt of thoſe 
gay and lively pieces, which were ſo much adapted to the hamour 
of thoſe times, and to that romantic ſpirit which then ſo greatly 
prevailed. But he now began to turn his pen to graver ſubjecte, 
and to attack the vices of the Clergy. It has been generally ſup 
poſed, that Chaucer was chiefly indebted to the Duke of Lancaſter 

for thoſe beneficial grants and offices which he enjoyed; and as 
the Duke of Lancaſter eſpouſed the cauſe of Wickliff, and greatly 
intereſted himſelf in his behalf, it has been ſuggeſted, that our Poet 
turned the edge of his ſatire againſt lazy Monks, ignorant Prieſts, 
and the inſolence of ſuch as belonged to eccleſiaſtical courts, out 
of complaiſance to his patron. But certainly there is no neceſſi 
for ſuppoſing this to be Chaucer's principal motive, in writing thoſe 
ſatirical remarks which are to be found in his poems, on the corrupt 
manners of many of the Romiſh Clergy. It does not follow, that 
becauſe our Poet was under obligations to the Duke of Lancaſter, 
that it mult therefore neceſſarily be ſuppoſed, that what he wrote 
which ſcemed to favour the intereſts or opinions of Wickliff, or 
his followers, muſt have been merely the reſult of his attachment to 
- the 


tu) In his Teftament of Love he * frends.* He adds, that © indignity 
ſays, that no wight of his admin- * of office, he made gathering of 
* ttracyon coude non yvels ;* aud * thilk godes, and had a faire parcel 
that, he never defouled his conſci- for the tyme, in fortbering of his 
© ence for no maner dede.” * ſuſtenaunce, richeſſe ſufficiently to 

( Chaucer confeſſes, in bis Teſ- © wievenede,dignity tobe reverenced 
tament of Love,that he grew wealthy * in worſhip, power to keep fro bis 
in his employment. I had comfort enemies; ſo that he *' ſeemed to 
*. (fays he) to be ia that plight, that / ſhine in glory of renome, as man- 
: Lock profit were to me aud my * hode aſketh iu men.“ 
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the Duke. And ſurely a proteitant reader will find no difficulty in 


conceiving, that a man of letters, and ſuperior underſtanding as 
Chaucer was, might be heartily diſpoſed, from principle, to expoſe - 
the iniquitous practices, and ridiculous pretences, of the Romilh . 
prieſts of that age. However, whatever were our Poet's motives, 
he certainly made very free with the more unworthy eccleſiaſtics, 
and ſatirized them with great keenneſs and wit. This he did in 
ſeveral of his pieces, and particularly in his PLowMan's Tate, 
and his Ack Ur LAND. Some writers have been of opinion, that 
theſe two laſt pieces were not, written by Chaucer ; but they had 
no good reaſon for their opinion; for Leland, and other antient 
writers, afirm him to have been the author of the PLowMan's 
TALE ; and the ſatire which goes under the name of Jacx Ur- 
LAND, is alſo attributed to him upon very good authority {x}. 
But though Chaucer cenſured wicked eecleſiaſtics with great free- 
dom, he was manifeſtly no enemy to real religion, or to the Clergy. 
He mentions Friar John Some, and Friar Nicholas Lenne, with 
much reſpect; and his character of the pariſb-prieſt is a very 
amiable one. Neither was our Poet himſelf diteſteemed by the 
Clergy of thoſe times, marry of whom entertained a very high opi- 
nion of him, and ſpoke of him with great reſpect. But it is evi- 
dent, from many parts of his writings, that he was a favourer of 
the opinions of Wickliff, 
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(x) Mr. Urry ſeems deſirous of 
acquitting Chaucer from the guilt, as 
he ſeems to think it, of writing theſe 
pieces, He admits that Chaucer fa- 


Ia 
g ledge, did yet authorize the works 
* of Chaucer to remain ſtill, and to be 


* occupied ; who no doubt ſaw in 
* religion,as much almoſt as ever we 


voured the cauſe of Wickliff, both by do now, and uttereth in his works 


his public intereſt and writings ; but 
dds, I cannot go fo far as ro ſup- 
pole he ſcurrilouſly reviled the eita- 
liſhed religion of thoſe times, and 

* therefore cannot think that cither 
© the PLownan's TALs, or Jack 
* UeLAnd, were written by him.“ 
There are, however, others, who will 
probably be of opinion, that Chau- 
cer's attacking and expoling ſome of 
the corruptions of the theneſtabliſhed 
church, and the vices of the Clergy, 
was not a diſcredit to him, but an 
honour ; and will therefore not be 
inclined to rejett thoſe pieces which 
are hand 
ood authority, merely becauſe they 
rike at the Romiſhchurch orClergy. 
The venerable John Fox ſays, * I 


* marvel to conſider this, how that 
1 the Biſhops condemning aud abo- 
* liſhingall mannerof Engliſh books 
* and treatiſes, which might bring 
* the people to any light of know- 


ed down to us as his by. 


no leſs; and ſeemeth to be a right 
Wicklevian, or elſe there was nevet 
any; and that all his works al- 
moſt, if they de thoroughly adviſed 
will teſtify; albeit it de done in 
mirth, and covertly ; and eſpecially 
the latier end of his third book of 
the Teſtament of Love : for there 
purely he toucheth the higheſt 
matter, that is. the Communion ; 
wherein, except a man be = 
ther blind, he may eſpy him at t 
full. —He further adds, I am 
* partly informed of certain which 
4 — the parties, which to them 
reported, that by reading Chaucer's 
* works they were brought to the 
true knowledge of religion : and 
not unlike to be true; for toomit 
* the other parts of his volume, 
© whereof ſome are more fabulous 
* than other, what tale cau be more 
* plainly told, than the tale of the 
* PLOWMAN, &c.' 
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In the laſt year of King Edward's reign, the French having in- 
fringed the truce which he had concluded with them, Commiſſio- 
ners were ſent over to expoſtulate that matter before the Pope's le- 
gates; and of theſe Chaucer was one. This negociation was not 
very ſucceſsful ; but it produced ſome overtures of marriage be- 
tween Richard, Prince of Wales, and the Lady Mary, daughter 
to the French King ; and by this means way was made for a new 
treaty, in which Sir Guiſcard Dangle, Knight of the garter, Sir 
Richard Sturrey, who is ſaid to have been a great Wicklitfite,and in 
high favour with the King, and Geoffrey Chaucer, were Commiſ- 
ſioners. We have no account of our . holding any other 
xy 8 ; though it has been inferred from ſome paſ- 
ages in his Teſtament of Lowe, that he muſt have paſſed through 
ſame other honourable employments. And in an original picture 
of him which is ſtill remaining, he hath a double chain round his 
neck, and hanging to the middle of his breaſt ; from which it 
ſhould ſeem that he was honoured with ſome dignity, of which we 
have now no account, 

After the acceſton of Richard the Second to the throne, a court 
of claims being eſtabliſhed to ſettle the demands of thoſe who 
ſhould pretend to have a right to aſſiſt at the coronation of the 
young King, we find Geoffrey Chaucer among the claimants. 'This 
claim he made in right of his ward, Sir Edmund Staplegate, who 
was in poſſeſſion of the manor of Bilſington in Kent, which was 
held of the Crown, by the ſervice of preſenting to the King three 
maple cups, as chief butler, on the day of his coronation : but the 
Earl of Arundel put in another petition, in which it was alledged, 
that honour had been formerly poſſeſſed by his anceſtors, and that 
Staplegate had never before ed it, and ng a minor was un- 
qualified for it; which petition was granted, ing to Staple- 
gate the right of making his claim afterwards (y). 

In the firſt year of Richard's reign, Chaucer obtained, probably 
by the favour of bis friend the Duke of Lancaſter, letters patent, 
confirming to him, by the title of dilectus Armiger nofter, the grant 
made to him by the late King Edward, of twenty marks per annum; 
and by other letters patent in the ſame year, King Richard con» 
firmed to him the other grant of the late King for a pycher of wine 
to be delivered him daily in the port.of London. - But whether he 
ſill continued in his office of Comptroller of the Cuſtoms, is un- 
certain; but the contrary ſeems to be the moſt probable. For in 
a ſhort time after his affairs were in ſach diſorder, that he was 
obliged to have recourſe to the King's protection, to ſcreen — 


Mr. Robert Barham was in the {aid Barham, affiſted at the coro- 
poſſeſſion of this manorat the coro- nation, and preſentedthe three maple 
nation of . King Charles 11. when cups. 

Mr. Eraſmus Smith, on the behalf of 
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from his creditors. No account has been tranſmitted down to us 
of what were the cauſes of Chaucer's being involved in theſe dif- 
ficulties ; nor is there any certainty whether they were only tem- 

rary, or of a long duration. It has however been thought moſt 
probable, that from ſome ſudden accident he fell under his misfor- 
tunes, and that he had recourſe to the King's protection, only to 
gain time to ſettle his affairs. But however that be, as it is certain 
that Chaucer for a long time had what was in that age a very on- 
ſiderable income, we ſhould perhaps, in accounting for the difficul- 
ties in which he was involved, advert to one particular which none 
of his biographers have done. It ſhould be remembered, that 
Chaucer was a Poet. Oeconomy is a virtue which was never in 
any great eſtimation with the favourites of the muſes ; and it is 
by no means improbable, that Chaucer might in this reſpe& re- 
ſemble the reſt of his brethren. 

In the fourth year of King Richard's reign, our author procured 
a confirmation of the grants which had been formerly made to 
him, and to his wife Philippa. It ſeems evident from this, that 
Chaucer had at this time a conſiderable perſonal intereſt at Court, 
in dependent of the Duke of Lancaſter ; fince when he obtained 
this grant, that Prince's influence at Court was much diminiſhed. 
Our Poet had now two ſons by his wife Philippa, Thomas and 
Lewis. 'Thomas was about this time married to Maud, the ſecond 
daughter of Sir John Burgherſhe, who was a man of very conſide- 
rable rank and fortune, and his daughter is ſaid to have been one 
of the greateſt fortunes in England. It has been conjectured, that 
Chaucer, in order to obtain this great match for his ſon, ſettled all 
his eſtate upon him; and that his doing this might involve him in 
thoſe difficulties which have been already mentioned, and which 
reduced him to the neceſſity of obtaining the King's protection. 
Chaucer's ſecond ſon Lewis was born in 1481 ; for it appears that 
he was ten years of age when his father wrote for him the treatiſe 
of the AsTROLABE, which was in 1391; at which time he was a 
ſtudent at Merton college in Oxford, and pupil to the famous Ni- 
cholas Strode ; but we have no farther account of him. 

About this time the Duke of Lancaſter began to decline inte- 
reſting himſelf on the behalf of Dr. Wiekliff; probably ſuppoſ- 
ing, as we have already intimated in the life of that Reformer, that 
the countenance and protection which he had afforded Wicklif, 
might be one cauſe of the decline of his credit. Chaucer, howe- 
ver, was ſo far from abandoning his former opinions, that he exert- 
ed himſelf to the utmoſt in 1382, in the ſupport of John Comber- 
ton, generally ſtiled John of Northampton, Mayor of London, in 
his endeavours to reform the city, according to the advice given by 
Wickliff. This intended reformation was ſo mach reſented by the 
Clergy, that rather than let it proceed, they had recourſe to — 
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moſt violent methods; and in order to prevent Comberton's being 
re- choſen Mayor of London, they excited ſuch diſturbances as bor- 
dered upon a rebellion, But the King making uſe of force upon 
this occaſion, ſent Sir Robert Knolles to London, who committed 
great ſeverities, put ſome to death, made the late Mayor Comber- 
ton priſoner, and uſed his utmolt endeavours to apprehend Chaucer, 
But our Poet, foreſeeing his danger, made his eſcape into Hainault ; 
and from thence went to France, where finding himſelf not ſo ſafe 
as he cxpocted, he withdrew into Zealand. Here Chaucer con- 
cealed himſelf for ſome time, with ſeveral other Londoners who 
had fled upon the ſame account, and whom he very generouſly 
ſubſiſted out of his own private fortune, But whilſt he was thus an 
exile from his country, and chiefly, as he himſelf ſays, their privi- 
tie to concele who Had been concerned with him, many of the prin- 
cipal perſons who had been engaged with him in the ſame cauſe, 
had found ways and means to make their peace. Theſe perſons, 
however, are ſaid to have been ſo far from endeavouring to alleviate - 
Chaucer's misfortunes, that they, on the contrary, endeavoured to 
hinder the remittances which might have been made him out of 
his own fortune, 'The motive which is aſſigned for this behaviour, 
was a deſire that he might periſh in his baniſhment, and by that 
means remove from them any apprehenfions of his making any 
diſcoveries to their prejudice, But however that be, Chaucer's in- 
volving himſelf in ſuch difficulties, by eſpouſing the cauſe of thoſe 
who adhered to the opinions of Wickliff, and at a time when the 
Duke of Lancaſter appears to have deſerted -that Reformer, ſeems 
to be a ſtrong evidence that he had eſpouſed the cauſe of the Wick- 
lifiites, both in his writings and otherwiſe, not merely out of com- 
plaiſance to his patron the Duke of Lancaſter, as is commonly 
ſuggeſted, but from a real conviction that the tenets of Wickliff 
were founded upon truth and reaſon, Þ __ | | 
Whilſt Chaucer was 8 his fortune in removing from 
place to place, and in aſſiſting his tellow-exiles, he was ſo far from 
receiving any aſſiſtance from home, that his apartments were lett, 
and the money received for rent was never accounted for to him: 
neither could he receive any from thoſe who were indebted to him, 
they being fully perſuaded it was impoſſible for him ever to return 
into England. And the Government ſtill continued to purſue their 
reſentment againſt him and his friends, upon which they were con- 
ſtrained to leave Zealand. Our Poet, thus diſtreſſed, finding no 
ſecurity wherever he fled, and being unable to ſtruggle any longer 
with the difhculties of poverty and exile, — rather than 
loſe his life by hunger and want in a foreign country, to return into 
England, and hazard the worſt effects of the malice of his enemies. 
It may ſeem difficult to conceive, at this time, how Chaucer's 
uſing his endeayours to ring ajoot a reformation in the city of 
London, according to Wickliff*s plan, could be conſtrued into ſuch 
; | | guile, 
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evilt, as to oblige him to fly his country. But it ſhould be remem- 
bered, that the party which he had irritated, were chiefly compoſed 
of ignorant zealots, inſtigated by fiery and bigotted prieſts, who 
were alarmed at the progreſs of Wickliff's doctrines, the tendency 
of which was ſo unfavourable to the views of an intereſted, ambi- 
tious, and corrupt Clergy. With theſe there could be no greater 
crime than an attempt to introduce any innovations in religion, 
which were contrary to their intereſts ; and it was eaſy for ſuch men 
to give the name of ſeditious, or even treaſonable practices, to an 
attempts for that purpoſe, however upright the intentions of thoſe 
who were — in them. 

Our Poet having returned to England, had not been long here 
before he was diſcovered, arreſted by order of the King, and ſent 
to priſon ; ſome ſuppoſe to the Tower of London. He was here 
at firſt treated with great rigour and ſeverity ; but in the end pro- 
miſed the King's pardon, and his liberty, if he would diſcloſe all 
he knew. Chaucer for a long time evaded all the arts which were 
uſed to make him confeſs, being very unwilling to betray the ſe. 
crets of his e the ungenerous treatment he had 
received from ſome of them. However, he was at length prevail- 
ed upon to diſcloſe what he knew, and impeach the perſons who were 
concerned with him: and not only ſo, but, according to the cuſ- 
tom of trials at that time, he offered to prove the — of his con- 
feſſion by combat z). , | 

What the conſequences of Chaucer's confeſſion were with reſ. 
pe& to others, does not appear; but with reſpect to himſelf, though 
it procured his pardon from the King, it brought upon him much 
ill-will from thoſe of his own party, and a great load of calumnies 
and ſlanders. To add to his misfortunes, it is ſaid, that he had not 
only loſt his intereſt at Court, by the decline of the Duke of Lan. 
caſter's credit there, but that he had alſo loſt ſome of his intereſt 
with the Duke; who finding many liberties taken with his cha- 
racter, on account of his amours with the Lady Swynford, Chau- 
cer's ſiſter-in-law, came at length to a reſolution, though unwilling- 
ly, of parting with her; which he accordingly did. And this is 

repreſented 


{z) Comberton, the Mayor of 
London, the principal perſon who 
was engaged in the intended refor- 
mation of the city, who was taken 
into cuſtody at the time Chaucer 
made his eſcape from England into 
Hainault, had been carried to Rea- 
ding, and there tried, and had judg- 
ment given againſt him to be impri- 
ſoned for life, and to have his goods 
ſezed, which was accordingly done. 


But this was before Chaucer's return 
to England ; and therefore the judg- 
ment againſt Comberton could not 
have been influenced by Chaucer's 
confeſhon, Mr. Comberton after- 
wards had the honour to have his 
ſentence reverſed, at the prayer of the 
Commons of England iu Parliament 
aſſembled. He was allo cleared by a 
certificate under the hands of . 

Mayor and Aldermen of London. 
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repreſented as having ſome conſiderable effect upon Chaucer's af. 
fairs. Indeed he was fo much reduced upon his being ſet at liber- 
ty, and ſo much incumbered with debts, that he durſt not appear 
in public for fear of arreſts. In the midſt of theſe misfortunes, he 
produced that excellent treatiſe of his, entitled, The 7 ener of 
Love ; which he wrote in order to give ſome vent to his ſorrow, 
and to conſole himſelf under his afflictions. In the beginning of 
this work, he thus reflects upon his former happineſs, and his pre- 
ſent miſery : Alas! fortune, alas! I that ſome tyme in delicious 
«© houres was wont to enjoy blisful ſtoundes, am now drive by un- 
** happy bevineſſe to bewaile my ſondrie yvils in tene. Mirth is 
«« chaunged into tene, Sc. Thus witleſle, thoughtfull, ſightleſſe 
* Jokynge, I endure my penaunce in this derke priſoune, caitiſned 
* fro frendſhippe, and acquaintaunce, and forſaken of all that 
« any worde dare ſpeke. And a little further: O where art 
thou nowe frend hippe, that ſome tyme with laughande chere 
«« madeſt bothe face and countenaunce to me wardes ?” In another 
place he ſays, How am I now caſt out of all ſweteneſſe of bliſſe, 
« and miſchevouſly ſtongen by paſſed joye ! Sorrowfully muſt I be- 
% waile, and live as a wretch. Every of the joyes is turned into 
«« his contrary ; for richeſs now I have povertic, for dignitie now 
am J enpriſoned; inſtede of power, wretchedneſſe I ſuffre, and 
«« for glory of renome I am now deſpiſed, and fouliche hated. 
«© Thus hath farne fortune, that ſodainly am I overthrowen, and 
« out of all welth N e Sc. (a).” 

Chaucer thus diſtreſſed, harraſſed by his enemies, and deſerted 
by his friends, was obliged to diſpoſe of the penſions which had 
been granted him by the late King, by a ſurrender in Chancery, 
to one John Scalby, as appears by a licenſe obtained for this 

urpoſe, on record. In this reverſe of fortune, he wiſely re- 
folved to quit the buſy ſcene of life in which he had been en- 
gaged, and to ſcek for happineſs in ſtudy and retirement. The 
place he choſe for his retreat was Woodſtock, where he had for- 
merly enjoyed ſo many happy days; and here he employed part 
of his time in reviſing and correcting his writings, and in new 
compoſitions. 


the knowledge of truth from error, 
rightly judge of 


(a) There cannot be a better ac- 
count given of this work of our au- 
thor's, from which the above ex- 


trafts are taken, and which is the 
moſt important of his works 'in 
proſe, than by trayſcribing the rubric 
which ſtands before it, and which 


xuns thus : 


«© This book is an imitation of God 


Boetius de Conſolatione Philfe hie. 
I. In the firſt part whereot Love, 
by way of legacy, bequeaths to all 


them that follow her inftruftions, th 


9 


whereby they ma 
the cules 4 tos fortune, and ſuch 
adverſities as befal them, whether in 
their ſpits of love, or otherwiſe, and 
ſo in the end obtain their wiſhed de- 
fires. II. In the ſecond part, ſhe 
teacheth the knowledge of one very 
our Creator, as alſo the ſtate of 
Grace, and the flate of Glory, all 
which good things are figured by a 
argarite Pearl. Chaucer compiled 
is book as a comfort to himſelf, al- 
ter 


1 4; *bw in nw „„ 
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compoſitions... He here produced his excellent treatiſe of the Aſ- 
trolabe, which ſhews his great {ki!l in aſtronomy ; and which is cal- 
culated for the latitude of Woodſtock, being (as he ſays) a ſmall 
matter different from that of Oxford. 6 | | 
In the tenth year of Richard the Second, during the time of our 
Poet's troubles, there was a diſpute in a caſe of chivalry, depend- 
ivg between Sir Richard Groſvenor and Sir Richard le Scrope, con- 
cerning their arms. The King directed John Staple and Walter 
Leyceſter to examine into the grounds of this diſpute. They ac- 
cordingly met at the Preaching Friars in London, where appeared 
as witneſſes many of the chiet Nobility in England, and other per- 
ſons of diſtinction; and among the reſt our Chaucer, who gave in 
evidence, ** that he ſaw Scrope armed at Rottes in France, Axure 
« with a bend 4 Or, and that coat was by public voice and fame 
«© taken for Scrope's coat.” From this evidence of Chaucer's, it 
has been inferred, that he was ſome time employed in the wars of 
France, though no particulars of it have been handed down to us, as 
the ſcene of war was at one time at the above mentioned place: 
and it is urged in confirmation of this, that it is part of a character 
which has been given him, that he was famous in arms,as well as letters, 
In 1389, the Duke of Lancaſter returned from an expedition 
which he had made into Spain, in proſecution ' of his claim upon 
the kingdoms of Caſtile and Leon. The Duke's ſucceſs in war, in 
the courſe of this expedition, was at firit various, and at laſt un- 
ſucceſsful ; yet he 2 his affairs with ſo much prudence and 
addreſs, that after diſmiſſing his army, and ſeeming to relinquiſh 
the deſign which he had employed ſo much pains and expence to 
accompliſh, he found means nevertheleſs to extract, even from his 
diſappointment, almoſt as much as he would have gained by _ 
| Q_ | 


ter great griefs conceived for ſome 
raſh attempts of the Commons, with 
whom he had joined, and thereby 
was 1n fear to loſe the favour of his 
beſt friends, and alſo therein to ſet an 
end to all his writing, being com- 
manded by Venus * appears by 
Gower at the end of the eighth book, 
iutituled e Amantis) ſo to do, as 
one that was Venus's Clerk; even as 
Gower had made his Conſe Aman- 
tis his laſt work, and Ihrift of his 


former offences.” 


Qne of the great excellencies of 
Chaucer's compoſitions, either in 
verſe or prove is an caly, natural, 
and unaffected manner of writing, 


allowing for the uſage of the times 
in which he hved; which in all ages 
has been held a kind of law even to 
the beſt and ableſt authors. And in 
this work theſe qualities are conſpi- 


cuous. We here ſee Chaucer, much 
broken by misfortunes, deſerted by 
his friends, and injured in his repu- 
tation, yet ex rell himſelf with 
freedom and ſpirit, though in a me- 
laacholy mood, and in the language 
of ſorrow; prong in the boldeſt 
colours his own miſtakes, as well as 
thoſe of others; and pointing out 
the only remedies which are left, 
when a man is abandoned by fortune 
and by friends. Such 1s the nature 
of this performance, in which, with 
great force of fancy, and elegance 
expreſſion, he has given a repreſen- 
tation of his condition, and explained 
the cauſes of his griefs, to poſterity | 
and thereby tranſmitted the faire 
evidence of a ſpirit, which, though 
calamity _—_ tame, yet it could not 
injure, much leſs deſtroy. 
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for though he could not make himſelf a King, yet he made two of 
his daughters Queens, one of Caſtile, and the other of Portugal, 
bringing home with him a vaſt treaſure in ready money (5), On 
his return in ſuch good circumſtances, his party began to revive, 
and the Duke recovered his credit at Court; inſomuch, that the 
King, in full Parliament, created him Duke of Aquitain, His old 
affection for the Lady Catherine Swynford revived with his fortune; 
and under colour of rewarding the care ſhe had taken in the edu- 
cation of his daughters, he made her very large grants in the na- 
ture of penſions (c. 

What advantages reſulted to Chaucer, from the proſpetous fitua- 
tion of the Duke of Lancafter's affairs, does not particularly ap- 
pear; but it is generally ſuppoſed that he felt the influence of the 
proſperity of his old friend and patron. However, his diſtafte to 
Courts was now ſo ſtrong, that nothing could tempt him to quit 
the pleaſures of retirement and ſtudious eaſe. About the year 1396, 
Conſtance, Dutcheſs of Lancaſter, died; and ſome time after the 
Duke married, to the ſurprize of all the world, his old miſtreſs 
Lady Catherine Swynford, at a time when ſhe had neither youth 
nor beauty to recommend her. This marriage gave great um- 
brage to the Dutcheſs of Glouceſter, the Counteſs of Derby, the 
Counteſs of Arundel, and other Ladies of the blood Royal, be- 
cauſe in conſequence of it the Duke's late miftrefs took place of 
them all. But ſhe behaved with ſo much humility and dricretion, 
that theſe diſputes were quickly compoſed; and King Richard had 
fo great an eſteem for her, that he carried her, as well as the Duke 
her huſband, the year after their marriage, with him into France; 
at which time he eſpouſed Iſabel, the French King's daughter, then 
very young, and who was put under the care of the new Dutcheſs 
of Lancaſter. The Duke procured the children which he had by 
her before his marriage, to be legitimated in Parliament. And he 
had by this Lady, John Beaufort, Earl of Somerſet, Henry 
Beaufort, Cardinal of St, Eufebips, firſt Biſhop of Lincoln, and 
afterwards of Wincheſter, apd: ſeveral times Chancellor of Eng- 
land, 'Thomas Beaufort, Duke of Rxetar, and Joan, Counteſs: of 
Weſtmoreland. So that by this marriage our Poet's _ ſon, 

| Thomas 


% One of our, hiſtorians, tells two hundred. marks per annum, Hl. 
us, that when be landed in England, able. oui ab his honour of, Tickhill; 
he had as many cbeſts of gold. as, and alſo granted her he wardihip of, 
loaded forty-ſeven mules, Jobn, Bertran de Sanby's heir, Theſe.pen- 

ing of Caſtile, paid him  ſcventy. ſions, were partly intended for the 
thoufund pounds for the expences of maintenance of hye children he had 
the war, and albgncd him and his by her wha were, born at Beaufort. 
Dutchels an annuity of ten thouſand 9 3 where ſhe was pros 
pounds. ; y delivered ſor privacy» 

e granted her an annuity of 9: 


LEES. nes. ²˙ Av i. cit, eat. 
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Thomas Chaucer, became nearly allied to the firſt Nobility of the 
kingdom, and indeed related to the Royal family (4). 
er being now arrived to the ſixty- fourth year of his age, 

King Richard * him an annuity of twenty marks per annum 
during life, in lieu of that given him by his grandfather, and 
which his misfortunes had compelled him to diſpoſe of for his ſub- 
ſiſtence. However, he appears ſtill to have been unable to dif- 
charge his debts ; for the King alſo granted him his protection for 
two years, by letters patent, ſetting, forth, that he had occaſion to 
employ him in ſome affairs of moment, The following year he had 
the grant alſo of a pipe of wine annually, out of the cuſtoms of the 
rt of London, which was to be delivered to him by the chief but- 

, to which office his fon Thomas Chaucer was now raiſed. 

By theſe benefits our Poet was cheared and comforted in his de- 
clining year:. But he ſuſtained a conſiderable loſs, by the death 
of his noble patron the Duke of Lancaſter. This is ſuppoſed to 
have greatly affected him; for about this time he — to Dun- 
nington caſtle, near Newbury, where he chiefly ſpent the remainder 
of his days. This was a very agreeable and pleaſant retreat (e) ; 
and here Chaucer lived in honour, eſteemed by all, and celebrated 
for his genius and learning, not only in England, but in foreign 
countries, He was in this ſituation, when Richard the Second was 
depoſed, and Henry of Lancaſter, the ſon of his late brother-in- 
law, was placed upon the Throne; but our Poet was no way con- 
cerned in this revolution, nor does he appear to have been eager in 
paying his compliments to the new King (F). However, in the 
firſt year of King Henry IV. he obtained a confirmation of his 
grant of a pipe of wine annually, and his annuity; and Hen 


Q. 2 alſo 


(d) It is remarked by a curious 


' writer, that in the time 


Ki 
Charles I. there had been deſcended 
from this lady, by the Duke of Lan- 
caſter, eight Kings, tour Queens, and 
five Princes of England; {rx Kings, 


and three Queens of Scotland; two 


Cardinals, upwards of twenty Dukes, 
almoſt as many Dutcheſſes of Eng- 
land, ſeveral Dukes of Scotland, be- 
fides many powerful Princes, and 


eminent Nobility, in foreign parts. 


(e) This laſt place of our poet's 
retirement, was, in Mr. Camden's 


time, a {mal} butneatcaſtle, fituats: 
* upon the brow of a riſing: hill, 


having an agreeable proſpett, very 
“light, dana on all ſides, 
* ſaid to. be built by Sir Richard 
* Adderbury, Knight, who likewiſe 


founded an hoſpital beneath it, 
© called GOD's Houſe.* * It was 
* afterwards (ſays Camden) the ſear 
* of | Chaucer, then of the De la 
* Poles; and in our father's memory 
* the dwelling of Charles Brandon, 
Duke of Suffolk.“ In the park in 
which this caſtle ſtood, was an oak 
called CuAUCER'sOA R, which he 
is ſaid ta have planted himſelf, and 
under which he is alſo ſaid to have 
written ſeveral of his poems. 

(/) Admitting che juſtice of the 
depoſition' of Nichard- II. Henry of 
Bolingbroke, Duke of Lancaſter, was 
not the net heir to the Crown. Ed- 
wund, Earl of March, fon to Roger 
Mortimer, who was not long before 
killed in Ireland, and who had during 
thereign of Richard beeh'publickly 


* 
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alſo granted him, the ſame year, an annuity of forty marks per 
annum. But is faid that Chaucer was obliged to make application 
to Court for the confirmation of theſe grants ; and that the fatigue 
of attendance, and his being obliged to alter his uſual way of liv. 
ing, contributed to haften his end. However that was, he perceived 
the approach of his diſſolution, and expected it with the firmneſs of 
a philoſopher, and the patience of a Chriſtian, He died on the 
25th of October, 1400, in the ſeventy-ſecond year of his age, and 
in the ſecond year of the reign of Henry IV. and was buried in 
Weſtminſter Abbey, in the great croſs ſouth iſle. 

There is ſtill extant a kind of ode, which Chaucer is ſaid to 
have compoſed in his laſt hours, and which ſhews that his ſenſes 
were perfectly ſound, and the faculties of his mind unimpaired. It 
is as follows: | b A 


Cat Counſaile of CHAUCER. 


I. 


Flie fro the preſe and dwell with ſothfaſtneſse 
Suffice unto thy gode though it be ſmall, 
For horde hath hate, and climbyng tikilneſſe, 
Prece hath envy, and wele it brent ore all, 
Savour no more then The behovin ſhall, _ 
Rede well thy ſelf, that othir folke canſt rede, 
And trouthe The ſhall deliver it is no drede. 


II. 


Paine The not eche crokid to redreſſe, 
In truſt of her that tournith as a balle, 
Grete reſt ſtandith in litil buſineſſe, 
Beware alſo to ſpurre again a nalle, 
Strive not as doith a crocke with a walle, 
Demith thy ſelf that demiſt othir's dede, 
And trouthe The ſhall deliver it is no drede, 


III. 


That The is ſent receve in buxomeneſſe; . 
The wraſtlyng of this worlde aſkith a falle, 

Here is no home, here is but wildirneſſe, 

For the pilgrim forthe o belt out of thy ſtalle, 
Loke upon high, and thanke thy God of all ; 
Weiwith thy luſte and let thy ghoſt The lede, 

And trouthe The ſhall delivir, it is no drede, <Y 
jet tf e 2 „ | c 


declared heir-appaxentto the Crown, of Ghent, Duke of Lancaſter, But 

was living. Roger Mortimer was ſoa Henry claimed the Crown by a mixed 
of Philippa, daughter of the Duke of title, as being the next heir in the 
Claren e, fecond ſon of King Ed- male line, and as being approyed by 
ward III. and elder Brother of John the Parliament and people, 
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The ſame attempted in modern Engliſh, 


Good Counſel of CHAUCE R. 


I. 
Fly from the crowd, and be to virtue true, 
Content with what thou haſt, tho? it be ſmall, 
To hoard brings hate; nor lofty thoughts purſue, 
He who climbs high endangers many a fall, 
Envy's a ſhade that ever waits on fame, 
And oft the ſun that raiſes it will hide ; 
Trace not in life a vaſt expanſive ſcheme, 
But be thy wiſhes to thy ſtate ally'd. 
Be mild to others, to thyſelf ſevere, 
So truth ſhall ſhield thee, or from hurt or fear, 


| II, 
Think not of bending all things to thy wall, 
Nor vainly hope that fortune ſhall befriend ; 
Inconſtant ſhe, but be thou conſtant Kill, 
Whate'er betide unto an honeſt end. 
Yet needleſs dangers never madly brave, 
Kick not thy naked foot againſt a nail; 
Or from experience the ſolution crave, 
If wall and pitcher ſtrive which ſhall prevail ? 
Be in thy cauſe as in thy neighbour's clear, 
So truth ſhall ſhield thee, or from hurt or fear, 


III. 

Whatever happens, happy in thy mind 

Be thou, nor at thy lot in life repine, 
He *ſcapes all ill, whoſe boſom is reſign'd, 

Nor way nor weather will be always fine. 

\ Beſide, thy home's not here, a journey this, 

A pilgrim thou, then hie thee on thy way ; 
Look up to Gon, intent on heavenly bliſs, 

Take what the road affords, and praiſes pay; 
Shun brutal luſts, and ſeek thy ſoul's high ſphere ; 
So truth ſhall ſhield thee, or from hurt or fear. 


_ Chaucer was, as to his perſon, of a middle ſtature, and the 
latter part of his life inclined to be fat and corpulent ; which ap- 
pears £ the hoſt's bantering him in the 2 to Canterbury, 
and comparing ſhapes with him. His face was fleſhy, his features 
juſt and regular, his complexion fair, and ſomewhat pale; his hair 
was of a duſky yellow, ſhort and thin; the hair of his beard in 
two forked tafts, of a wheat colour ; his forehead broad and ſmooth, 
and his eyes uſually inclining to the ground ; and his whole face 
full of livelineſs, a calm eaſy ſweetneſs, and a ſtudious venerable 
aſpect. As in the characters of his pilgrims he has deſcribed them 
in ſo natural a manner, that the pencil of the ableſt artiſt could 

N | | not 
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not have given us ſo full an idea. of them as his words; ſo likewiſe 
he has given us as juſt a picture of himſelf. And, as Mr. Dryden 
obſerves, that he ſaw all the pilgrims in the Ne tales, their 
humours, their features, and their very dreſs, as diſtinctly as if he 
had ſupped with them at the Tabard in Southward ; ſo from the 
Teſtament of Love, ſays Mr. Urry, one may conceive as perfect an 
idea of Chaucer's behaviour and actions in converſation, as if one 
were ſitting in the priſon with him, while he diſcourſed with Phi- 
lojophy. The down-caſt look, the ftri& attention, the labouring 
thought, the hand waving for ſilence, the manner of addreſs in 
ſpeaking, the ſmooth familiar way of arguing, the reſpectful way of 
ſtarting his objections, and in ſhort, every expreſſion in that diſpute, 
figures a lively image of him in the mind of the reader. 

In the younger part of Chaucer's life he was. gay and loved 
pleaſure, and his diſpoſition was amorous. And if our Poet in- 
dulged his inclination too much in this reſpect, we may alledge in 
his behalf, though nat in excuſe, yet in extenuation, not only the 
uſual pleas of age and conſtitution, but the cuſtom alſo of the times, 
ſince he lived in the moſt gallant reign from the Conqueſt. But 
in his maturer age his manners much altered, and his behaviour was 
modeſt and grave to a degree of "exceſs ; for which he was ſome- 
times rallied by the Counteſs of Pembroke, who uſed to tell him, 
that his abſence was more agreeable to her than his converſation, 
fince the firſt was productive of agreealile pieces of wit in his 
writings, but the latter was filled with a modeſt deference, and a 
too diſtant reſpet. And though his earlier years were much de- 
voted to gaiety and pleaſures, the follies of his youth were after- 
wards corrected by religion and philoſophy; and he himſelf ſpeaks 
with a penitent concern of the many wanton ſongs be had written 
in his younger years. 

Chaucer was of: ſo amiable a temper, that he was almoſt uni- 
verſally beloved; and indeed ſcarce any thing but the madneſs of 
party rage could have made him enemies. Of friendſhips he ſe- 
lected the beſt, being familiar with, and eſteemed by the moſt diſ- 
tinguiſhed men of letters in that age. lis intimacy with Gower 
we have had occaſion to ſpeak of in the life of that Poet. Another 
of his friends was the perſon whom he calls the phi /ofaphical Strode, 
in, the inſcription of his Troilus and Creſeide. This was a cele- 
brated Philoſopher at that time of Merton college, and was tutor to 
Chapcex's ſon Lewis. Bale ſays, he wrote ſeveral pieces of poe- 
try, and particularly four. books of elegiacs. Another of ous 
Poet's friends was Thomas Occleve, or Flock life, This gentle- 


man was of the office of the Privy Seal; he wrote a book called 
Cupid's Letter, which has been printed with Chaucer's works, and 
by. ſome falſely aſcribed to him; which is a curious defence of, 
and at the ſame time an artfal' ſatite upon women, He was a 
cler. Nicholas of T9 

an 


urls follower of the opinjons of Wi 


nor did he diſdain to follow them, though he thought it the 


comie way, are ſtrikingly evident. He deſerves (ys the inge- 
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and John Some, both Carmelite Monks, were among Chaucer's 
earlieſt friends. They were both extremely well verſed in thathe- 
matical ſciences, and more eſpecially the former, who left behind 
him ſeveral learned works; and is commended by Leland, as hav- 
ing excelled in aſtronomy all who went before him. Chaucer ig 
alſo ſuppoſed to have been perfonally acquainted with Wicktiff, 

Chaucer's reading was deep and extenſive, and his judgment 
found and diſcerning ; and he was at the fame time communicative 
of his knowledge, and ready to corre& with candour, or excuſe the 
faults of his cotemporary writers. He knew how to judge of, and 
to excuſe the ſlips of thoſe of weaker capacities, and pitied rtlief 
than expoſed the ignorance of that age. In one word, ſays Mr. 
Urry, he was a great ſcholar, a pleaſant wit, a candid critic, a ſo- 
ciable companion, a ſtedfaſt friend, a grave philoſopher, and a pious 
Chriſtian. 

As a Poet, our anthor has been deſervedly confidered as one of 
the greateſt, as well as earſteſt, which this nation has produced. Al- 
lowing for thoſe unavoidable defects whieh ariſe from the fluctua- 
tion of language, his works have ſtill all the beauties which can be 

iſhed for, or expected, in every ſpecies of compoſition whick he 

attempted ; for it has been truly faid, that he excelled in all the 

different kinds of verſe in which ke wrote. In his ſonnets, or love 

fongs, written when he was a mere boy, there is not only fire and 

judgment, but great elegance of thought, and neatneſs of compo- 

ſition, He was not unacquainted with the antient rules of Eng 
El 


part of a poet's perfections. As he had a diſcerning eye, he diſ- 
covered nature in all her appearances, and ſtripped off every dif- 
guiſe with which the Gothic writers had clothed her. He knew 
that thoſe dreſſes would change as times altered; but that ſhe her- 
felf would always be the fame, and that ſhe could never fail to 
pleaſe in her {imple attire, nor that writer who drew her ſo; an 

therefore, deſpiſing the mean aſſiſtances of art, he copied her cloſely. 
He was an excellent maſter of love poetry, Having ſtudied that paſ- 
flon in all its turns and appearances; and Mr. Dryden prefers him 
upon that account to Ovid. His Troilus and Creſtidè is one of the 
moſt beautiful poems of that kind, in which love is curiouſly ani 

naturally deſcribed, in its early appearance, its hopes and fears, its 
application, fruition, and deſpair in diſappointment. That in the 
elegiac poetry he was a great maſter, appears evidently by his Com- 
Flamnt' of the black Knight, the poem called La belle Dame ſans mercy 
and feyeral of his ſongs. Aud his great talents in the ſatirical ail 


nious Mr. Warton) to be ranked as one of the firſt Engliſſi poets, 
on account of his admirable artifice in painting the manners, which 
none before him had ever attempted, even in the moſt imperfect 
degree; and it ſhould be remembered to his lionour, that he * 
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the firſt who gave the Engliſh nation in its own language, an idea 
of humour.” | | 

The learned and ingenious Roger Aſcham, ſpeaking of Chaucer, 
calls him the Ex GLISsH HouER; and alſo adds, that he values his 
authority equal to that of Sophocles, or Euripides, in Greek. And 
the honed Sir Philip Sydney, in his Defence of Poefee, ſpeaks 
thus of him: Chaucer undoubtedly did excellently in his T roilus 
and Creſeide; of whom truly I know not whether to marvel more, 
either that he, in that miſty time could ſee fo clearly, or wwe in this 


clear age walk ſo ſtumblingly after him.” Agtecable to which, 
Sir John Denham ſays, | 


« Old Chaucer, like the morning ſtar, 

« To us diſcovers day from far; 

« His light thoſe miſts and clouds difloly'd, 
« Which our dark nation long involv'd ; 

% But he deſcending to the ſhades, 

% Darkneſs again the age invades.” 


Mr. Francis Beaumont, ſpeaking of Chaucer's Canterbury 
Tales, tells us, that they © contain in them almoſt the ſame argu- 
ment that 1s handled in comedies ; his ſtile therein for the molt part 
is low and open, and like unto their's ; but herein they differ. The 
comedy writers do all follow and borrow one of another; as Te- 
rence from Plautus and Menander, Plautus from Menander and 
Demophilus, Statius and Czcilus from Diphilus, Apollodorus, and 
Philemon; and almoſt all the laſt comedians from that which was 
called Antiqua Comedia, Chaucer's device of his Canterbury pil- 
grimage is merely his own ; his drift is to touch all ſorts of men, 
and to diſcover all the vices in his age; which he doth fo feelingly, 
and with ſo true an aim, as he never fails to hit whatſoever mark he 
levels at.“ He afterwards obſerves, that our Poet may right! 
be called the pith and finews of eloquence, and the very life elf 
of all mirth and pleaſant writing —— — ift he had above 
other authors, and chat is, by the excellency of his deſcriptions to 

ſſeſs his readers with a more forcible imagination, of ſeeing that 
55 it were) done before their eyes, which they read, than any other 
that ever hath written in any tongue.“ 

But the great merit of our author is ſet in the moſt conſpicu- 
ous point of view by Mr. Dryden, who was not only a great. 
7075 but an admirable critic. As Chaucer (ſays he) is the 

ather of Engliſh poetry, ſo I hold him in the ſame degree of 
veneration as the Grecians held Homer, or the Romans Virgil: 
he is a perpetual fountain of good ſenſe, learned in all ſciences, 
and therefore ſpeaks properly on all ſubjects; as he knew what, 
to lay, ſo he knew alio when to leave off; a continence, which 


is practiſed by few writers, and ſcarcely by any of the antients, 
6 excepting 
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excepting Virgil and Horace, Chaucer followed nature every 
where, but was never ſo bold as to go beyond her: and there is a 
great difference of being Porta & nimis Pocta, if we may believe 
Catullus, as much as betwixt a modeſt behaviour and affectation. 
The verſe of Chaucer, I conFeſs; is not harmonious to us, but it is 
hike the eloquence of one whom Tacitus commends, it was auribus 
iftius temporis accommodata + they who lived with him, and ſome 
time after him, thought it muſical, and it continues ſo, even in our 
judgment, if compared with the numbers of Lydgate and Gower, 
his cotemporaries : there 15 the rade ſweetneſs of a Scotch tune in 
it, which is natural and pleaſing, though not perfect. It is true, 
I cannot go ſo far as he who publiſhed the laſt edition of him; for 
he would make us believe the fault is in our ears, and that there 
are really ten ſyllables in a verſe, where we find but nine :- but this 
opinion is not worth confuting.—That equality of numbers in 
every verſe, which we call Heroic, was either not known, or not 
always practiſed in Chaucer's age. We can only ſay, that he lived 
in the infancy of our poetry, and that nothing is brought to per- 
fection at the firſt. We muſt be children before we grow men, There 
was an Ennius, and in proceſs of time a Lucillus and a Lucretius, 
before Virgil and Horace ; even after Chaucer, there was a Spen- 
ſer, a Harrington, a Fairfax, before Waller and Denham were 
in being: and our numbers were in their nonage, till theſe laſt 
apperred. a | 
« He muſt (Mr. Dryden afterwards adds) have been a man of 
a moſt wonderful comprehenſive nature, becauſe, as it has been truly 
obſerved of him, he has taken into the compaſs of his Canterbury 
Tales (g), the various mannets and humours, as we now call 
them, of the whole Engliſl. nation, in his age. Not a ſingle cha- 
rater has eſcaped him. All his pilgrims are ſeverally diſtinguiſhed 
froth each other, and not only in their inclinations, but in their 
phy ſiognom ies 


(g) It may perhaps not be diſa- 
Er e if we ſhould 
ere lay before him a ſhort repreſen- 
tation of the general plan of Chau- 
cer's great ark. g Canterbury T ales. 
He pretends, that intending to pay 


one going, the other coming back 
and that whoever in the judgment of 
the company ſhould ſucceed beſt iu 
the art of tale telling, by way of re- 
compence, at their return to his inn, 
ſhould be 1ntitled to a ſupper at the 


his devotions to the ſhrine of Tho- 
mas a Becket, he ſet up his horſe at 
155 Tabbard - Inn, in Southwark. 

at he fourid in the inn a numbet 
of pilgrichs, who ſeverally propoſed 
the ſame journey ; and that they all 

eed to ſup together, and to ſet out 
the next morning on the ſame party. 
The {upper being finiſhed, the land- 
lord; who is deſcribed as a fellow of 
ſenſe ad drollery, makes a Lp Fre 
to them, That in order to divert 


them on their joutney, each of them 


ſhould be obliged to tell two ſtones, 


common cofl ; which propoſal aſ- 
ſented to, he promiſes to be their go- 
vernor and guide. At the entrance 
of the poem, the characters of all 
the pilgrims are diſlinctly drawn, and 
a plan of the comedy, in which they 
ſtand for the Dramatis Perſonæ. Be- 
ſides this, every tale has its prologue, 
and a kind of epilogue too, which 
ſerves by way of tranſition to the 
next; and to the honour of our au- 
thor be it ſpoken, lo far as his plan 
is executed, _ it is vot completed 
every part of it is performed wit 
equal 
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phyſiognomies and perſons, Baptiſta Porta could not have deſ- 
cribed their natures better, than by the marks which the Poet gives 
them. The matter and manner of their tales, and of their telling, 
are ſo ſuited to their different educations, humours, and callings, 
that each of them would be improper in any other mouth. Even 
the grave and ſerious characters are diſtinguiſhed by their ſeveral 
ſorts of -gravity ; their diſcourſes are ſuch as belong to their age, 
their calling, and their e ſuch as are becoming of them, 
and of them only. Some of his perſuns are vicious, and ſome 
virtuous ; ſome are unlearned, or (as Chaucer calls them) lewd, 
and ſome are learned. Even the ribaldry of the low charaQters 
is different: the Reeve, the Miller, and the Cook, are ſeveral men, 
and diſtinguiſhed from each other, as much as the mincing Lady 
Prioreſs, and the broad ſpeaking gap-tooth'd Wife of Bath. But 
enough of this : there is ſuch a variety of game ſpringing up before 
me, that I am diſtracted in my choice, and know not which to 
follow. lt is ſufficient to ſay, according to the proverb, that here 
is God's plenty. We have our fore-fathers and great grand-dames 
all before us, as they were in Chaucer's days; their general cha- 
racters are ſtill remaining in mankind, and even in England; 
though they are called by other names than thoſe. of Monks and 
Friars, of Canons, and Lady Abbeſſes, and Nuns : for mankind is 
ever the ſame, and nothing loſt out of nature, though every thin 
is altered,” —** Boccace lived in the ſame age with Chaucer, h 
the ſame genius, and followed the ſame ſtudies : both writ novels, 
and each of them caltivated, his mother tongue.——la the ſerious 
part of poetry, the N is wholly on Chaucer's ſide; for 
though the Engliſhman has borrowed many tales from the Ita- 
lian, yet it appears that thoſe of Boccace were not generally of 
his own making, but taken from authors of former ages, oY 
im 


equal juſtice and ſpirit ; and in par- 
ticular, the charatier. of the hoſt, 
who may be faid to anſwer the ſame 
pprpoſe as the chorus in the antient 
drama, is moſt admirably kept up, 
and the ſame wit, ſpirit, and hu- 


mour, is preſerved through the whole 


Journey, that ſtrikes the reader fo 
much at the beginning, where this 
1:comparable character is drawn at 
fulllergth, 

As to the point of charafterizing, 
in which Chaucer was moſt ſingu- 
l»rly happy, vou can name (ſays Mr. 
Ogle) no author, even of antiquity, 
whether in the comic or in the er 
way, equal, at leaſt, ſuperior to him. 
And it was not, the ſame writer af- 
terwards, adds, to the diſtinguiſhing 
of character from charaQter, that the 


excellence of Chaucer was confined : 
he was equally malter of R 
them properly on the ſtage; and aſ- 
ter having introduced them, of ſup- 
porting the m agreeably to the part 
they were formed to perſonate. In 
this he claims equal honour with the 
beſt comedians: there is no admirer 
of Plautus, Terence, or Ariſto- 
phanes, that will pretend to fay, 
Chaucer has not equally, through his 
CANTE Aan All, ſupport - 
ed his characters. 

All Chaucer's characters, and many 
of his tales, have been modernized 
by Mr. Dryden, Mr. Pope, Mr. Bet- 
terton, Mr, Ogle, and others; and 


collected together, and publiſhed by 
Mr. Ogle, in three volumes, octavo. 
9 , 
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him only modelled ; ſo that what was of invention in either of 
them, may be judged equal. But Chaucer has refined on Boc- 
cace ; and has mended the ſtories which he has borrowed, in his 
way of telling, though proſe allows more liberty of thought, 
— the expreſſion is more eaſy, when unconfined by numbers, 
Our countryman carries weight, and yet wins the race at diſad- 
vantage.“ 


The following is a liſt of his works, in the order, as well as can be 
collected, in which he wrote them. 

1. The Court of Love. — This was written while he was at Cam- 
bridge, about the eighteenth year of his age. Though this is the 
earlieſt piece of Chaucer's writing which is now extant, yet it ap- 
pears from this poem itſelf, that he had written many pieces of the 
amorous kind before. The ground of this poem is to ſhew, that the 
Court of Love was a tribunal to which every man owed obedience, 
and which ſooner or later he was obliged to pay. As for himſelf, 
Chaucer profeſſes in ir, that he was ſummoned to do ſuit and ſer- 
vice at the age of eighteen ; which affords him an opportunity of 
deſcribing the court, the manner of its proceedings, and the ſta- 
tutes of love by which thoſe proceedings are regulated. This poem 
is very long, conſiſting of upwards of fourteen e verſes, and 
concludes with the Fef;wal of Love; which, with great elegance, 
our Poet fixes upon the firſt of May, and makes it celebrated by 
the birds. 

2. The Craft of Lovers, —This was written ia 1348, which was 
the twentieth year of his age. | 

3. The Remedy of Lowe.—Suppoſed to be written about the 
ſame time. 


K The Lamentation of Mary Magdalen. — Taken from Ori- 
n. 

a 5. A Tranſlation of Boethius de Conſolatione ee 526A 
liam Caxton printed this tranſlation of Boethius by Chaucer, but 
without any date. In his poltſcript at the end, Caxton ſays, that 
foraſmuch as the ſtyle is difficult to be underſtood by ſimple per- 
ſons, ** therefore, the worſhipful Fader and firſt foundeur and 
«© embelisſher of ornate eloquence in our Englisſh ; I mean maiſter 
% Geffery Chaucer, hath tranſlated this ſayd worke oute of Latyn, 
into oure uſual and moder tonge ; folowyng the Latyn as neygh 
«« as is poſſible to be underſtande ; wherein, in myne oppynyon, 
he hath deſervid a perpetuell lawde and thanke of all this noble 
% Royameof Englond ; and in eſpeciall of them that ſhall rede 
« and underſtande it.” 

6. The Romaunt of the Roſe, —This is a tranſlation from the 
French, and appears to have been tranſlated by Chaucer while he 
was at Court; and it is ſuppoſed about the time of the riſe of 

R 2 Wickliff's 
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Wickliff's opinions, it conſiſting of violent invectives againſt the 
religious orders, 

7. The Complaint 85 the black Knight. — This was written in 
honour of John of Gheat's courtſhip of his Dutcheſs, Blanch, 
This is as elegant and harmonious a poem as any of Chaucer's 
compoſitions, 

8. Chaucer's Dream. — This is ſuppoſed to have been written.on 
account of the Duke of Lancaſter's marriage. 

The Poem of Troilus and Creſeide.— This was written in the 
former part of Chaucer's life, and tranſlated, as he ſays, from Lol 
lius, an biſtoriographer of Urbino in Italy. But it is not a cloſe 
tranſlation; for he has added many things of his own, and bor- 
rowed alſo from others, more eſpecially Petrarch. In the fourth 
book he has inſerted a diſcourſe on Predeſtination, which is entirely 
his own. Sir Francis Kinaſton, who tranſlated this poem into 
Latin rhimes, in his manuſcript notes upon it, ſays, that it was not 
improbably conjectured that ra in writing the lives and 
loves of Troilus and Creſeide, glanced at ſome private perſons in 
the Court of King Edward III. and did not follow Homer, Dares, 
Dietys, or any hiſtorian of thoſe times. However, (ſays he) Chau- 
cer bas taken the liberty of his own inventions; he hath made an 
aqmirable and inimitable epic poem, deſcribing in Troilus a com- 
plete Knight in arms and courtthip, and a faithful conſtant lover; 
and in Creſeide, a moſt beautiful and coy Lady, who being once 
overcome, yields to the frailty of her ſex. | | 

10. The Houſe of Fame.-—T his is an admirable. performance, as 
well in the conſtruction of the fable, as in the eaſe and happineſ; 
of 1 execution, Mr. Pope took from it the deſign of his 7 emp 
of Fame. 

11. The Bookef Blanch the Dutcheſs, commonly called The Dreme 
of Chaucer,—' his was written upon he death of that Lady. 

12, The Afembly of Foxwls,— This was written before the death 
of Queen Philippa. 

13. Canterbury Tales. — Theſe are commonly ſuppoſed. to have 
been written about the year 1383 but it is 4 —. chat cheꝝ were 
written at different times; and as his deſign. is not completed, it is 
not unlikely that he continued, by degrees to make a farther pro» 
greſs in this work, till towards the cloſe of his life; when he was 
probably employed in mere ſerious meditation. 

14. The Flower of the Leaf. — This is judged. by Mr. Dryden 
to be of our author's own, invention, atter the manner of, the 
Provencals ; and he was ſo particularly pleaſed. with it, bath, for 
the invention and moral, that he recommends it to the reader in a 
modern dreſs, „ 

15. CHaucsr's A,B, C. called La Priere de neflrg, Dame. 
T his was written jor the uſp of the Dutcheſs Blanch, K x 
| 10. a 
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16. La bells Dame ſans Mercy.,—This was tranſlated from the 
French of Alain Chartier, ſecretary to Lewis the Eleventh, King 
of France, 

17. The Complaint of Mars and Venus. This was tranſlated 
from the French of Sir Otes de Grantſon, a French poet. It is ſup» 

ſed to have been written by Chaucer, on account of the marriage 
of the Lord John Holland, who was one of Chaucer's patrons, 
with the Lady Elizabeth, daughter of the Duke of Lancaſter. 

18. The Complaint of Annelida to falſe Arcite. | 

19. The Legend of gode Women, called alſo The A/ſembly of La- 
dies, and by ſome The Ninetene Ladies. 

20. The Concluſions of the Aſtrolabie—In the intraduftion to 
this work, which is addreſſed to his ſon Lewis, Chaucer remarks, 
that it was with great pleaſure he obſerved his growing capacity 
and earneſt paſſion for learning, which very willingly induced him 
to yield to his requeſt, of teaching him the uſe of this inſtrument, 
He then proceeds to inform him, that his intention was not to diſ- 
courſe of all, but on the moſt uſeful, and thoſe too the molt eaſy 
operations that might be performed by this curious inſtrument, as 
being the fitteſt for the apprehenſion of a child of ten years old, 
He adds, that for the very ſame reaſon he wrote them in Eugliſh, 
and not in Latin, as conceiving it too much to put ſo young a per- 
ſon upon learning things unknown, 'in a tongue of which he had 
little or no knowledge; and which alſo he held unneceſſary, ſince 
the ſcience was the ſame in whatever language taught, and the 
practice too had been the ſame in other nations; for the Greeks 
wrote their books of aſtronomy in Greek, the Arabians in Arabic, 
the Jews in Hebrew, and thoſe to whom the Latin language was 
familiar in Latin; for aſſuredly, ſays he, thoſe who wrote in Latin, 
had the knowledge of which. they wrote, out of other tongues. 
He would not therefore have him believe; that he knew the lels for 
not gaining his knowledge from that learned language, becauſe, 
continues he, different tongues lead to the ſame ſcience, as by many 
different roads men go the ſame city. This work is a maſter-piece 
in its kind, and agrees in every reſpect to what the author propoſ- 
ed to make it: the matter is extremely well diſpoſed, and the ſub- 
ject is treated with great perſpicuity, 

21. = the Cuckew and Nightingale« 

22. The Teftament of Love, 


The ode beginning with, Fly fro the preſe, &c. which we have 
given, was, as is before obſerved, written on his death-bed. Some 
other ſmall pieces are ſtill extant of his; and ſome others are attri- 
buted to him, which there is reaſon to believe are not his; and it 
is alſo ſuppoſed that ſome of his "ris are loſt, \ 

William Caxton printed Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, his 
Trailus and Creſeide, aud Houſer of Fame, beſides — 9" 


OC IF I — — 
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'of Boethius, already mentioned, In the reign of Henry VIII. 
William Botteville, alias Thynne, Eſq; was the editor of a new 
edition of Chaucer's works, which he dedicated to the King, Mr. 
Speght, alſo, by the aſſiſtance of the induſtrious John Stowe, pub- 
liſhed a new edition of them, which was dedicated to Sir Robert 
Cecil, afterwards Earl of Saliſbury, Other editions have been 
publiſhed fince, and in particular a valuable one by Mr. Urry, 

In the year 1526, the Biſhop of London prohibited a great num- 
ber of books which he thought prejudicial to religion and virtue ; 
as did alſo the King, in 1529, at the inſtigation of the Biſhops : 
but in ſo great eſteem, and ſo highly valued, were the works of our 
Poet, that the Canterbury Tales, Chaucer's works, are exempted 
from the prohibition of that act. 

Caxton had ſo great a reſpect for the memory of Chaucer, that 
he procured a long epitaph to be written in his honour, by Stepha- 
nus Surigonius, poet-laureat of Milan, which was hung upon a pil- 
lar,over-againſt Chaucer's grave-ſtone. And about the year 1555, 

r. Nicholas Brigham, a gentleman of Oxford, who himſelf exer- 
ciſed his talents in poetry, and took great delight in Chaucer's 
works, and honoured his memory, at his own charge erected a 
handſome monument for him, near the place where he was buried. 
Upon that monument Mr. Brigham cauſed Chaucer's picture to 
be painted, together with the following inſcription, which ill 
remains: | 


M. S. 
Qui fuit Anglorum wates ter maximus olim, 
Galfridus Chaucer, conditur hoc tumulo : 
| "_ | queras Domini, /i tempora vitæ, 
cce note /ubſunt, que tibi cuncta notant. 
25 Octobris, 1400. 
JErumnarum requies mort. 
N. Brig bam hos fecit 8 nomine ſumptus. 
| * 


In EncLli1s n thus: 


Of Engliſh bards who ſang the ſweeteſt ſtrains, 
Old Gzorrrey CHAUCER now this tomb contains: 
For his death's date if reader thou ſhould'ſt call, 
Look but beneath, and it will tell thee all. 

25th of October, 1400, 


Of cruel cares, the certain cure, is death, i 


N. Brigham placed theſe, in the name of the Muſes, at his own 
| expence, 15 56, 


About 
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About the ledge of the tomb, we are told, the following verſes 
were written, that are now worn out: 


Si rogites quis eram, for ſan te fama docebit; 
uod fi fama negat, mundi quia gloria tranſit, 
Hæc monumenta lege. 


If who I was you aſk, fame ſhall declare; 
If fame denies, ſince frail all glories are, 
Theſe ſtones ſhall ſpeak, inſcrib'd with pious 


care C9. 


Before we conclude, we will lay before the reader two of Chau- 
cer's characters of his pilgrims, modernized ; and the two which 


we ſhall ſelect, will form a very ſtriking contraſt. TIE 


We have before obſerved, that 
our Poet's eldeſt fon, Thomas Chau- 
cer, was appointed chief-butler to 
King Heary IV. This office was 
afterwards confirmed to him for life 
by that Prince, and alſo by King 
Henry V. In the ſecond of Hen- 
4: IV. he was ſpeaker of the 

ouſe of Commons, ſheriff of Ox- 
fordſhire and Berkſhire, and conſtable 
of Wallingford and Knareſborough 
caſtles.” In the fixth year of the 
ſame reign, he was ſent Ambaſſador 
into France, and the year plying 
he went over ſea, joined in commiſ- 
fion with the King's brother, aud 
Geoffrey Chaucer's nephew, Henry 
Beaufort, Biſhop of Wincheſter. In 
the ninth year of the ſame reign, the 
Commons preſented him their ſpeak- 
er, as they did likewiſe in the eleventh 
year. In the twelfth year of that 
reign, Queen Jane- granted to ham, 
or his good ſervices, the manor of 
Wodeſtoke, . Wotton, 
and Stuntesfield, during life; and in 
the thirteenth year he was again pre- 
ſented ſpeaker, as he was in the ſe- 
cond of Henry V. In the ſame year 
he was ſent by that King, in joint 
commiſſion with Hugh Mortimer,to 
treat of a marriage with Catherine, 
daughter to the Duke of Burgundy, 
He was likewiſe Ambaſſador in the 
fifth and ſixth years of the ſame 
reign, with Walter Hungerford, ſlew- 
ard of the houſhold, in the fame af- 
fair; and again, in the ſixth year of 
the ſame reign, he was Ambaſſador 


The 


for peace with France: and he paſſed 
through ſeveral other public ſtations, 
as appears from records. The chief 
lace of his reſidence was at.Ewelm 
in Oxfordſhire, where he died in the 
year 1434, and lies buried in thaf 
pariſh chureb, under a black marble 
tomb, with-the effigies of him and 
his wife upon the tomb in braſs 
plates. Thomas Chaucer, by his 
wife Maud, who ſurvived him two 
years, had one daughter . named 
Alice, who was thrice married ; firſt 
to Sir John Philips, Knight, and af- 
terwards to Thomas Montacute, Earl 
of Saliſbury ; who dying, left her 
very rich: her third huſband was the 
famous William de la Pole, Earl, 
and afterwards Duke of Suffolk, by 
whom ſhe had one ſon, John, Duke 
of Suffolk, Duke William was an 
inſtanceof the danger of a Prince's 
favour, eſpecially when it is made an 
ill uſe of. For influencing thenotions 
and the will of his maſter Henry VI. 
too much, and abuſing the power he 
had over that eaſy Prince, heenraged 
the Commons to ſach a degree, that 
nothing leſs. than his bamihment 
could appeaſe them; which bein 
agreed to, the Yorkilts, fearful of his 
return, ſeized him on his paſſage in 
Dover road, and cut off his * 
upon the ſide of à cock-boat ; and 
bis body was buried at the Charter- 
Houſe in Hull. The Dutcheſs ſur- 
vived him ſeveral years, and after an 
honourable life died at Ewelm in the 


year 1475. 
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The MON K modernized by Mr. BerTzztovw. 


Next theſe a merry Monk appears in place, 

Who follow'd bunting more than ſaying maſs, 
As bravely mounted, as a Lord from Court, 

No well-fed Abbot bore a comelier s 

And when in ſtate he ambled, all might hear 
The jingling of his bridle; loud and clear; 

As far, almoſt, as any chapel bell. 

This lordly Monk, once keeper of a cell, 

Held good St. Bennet's order too ſevere ; 

St. Maure to his nice did appear 

Too ſtrict and rigid, for old dotards fit, 

But ſcornꝰd by prieſts of ſpirit and of wit. 

One ſcripture- text he blotted with his pen, 

That ſays, all hunters are ungodly men. 

What ſhoals of converts would this doctrine raiſe! 
Shall Monks in ſtudy paſs laborious days? | 
Turn o'er dull fathers, and worm-eaten books, 
With dazzled eyes, and melancholy looks; 

Toil with their hands to make the garden neat, 
Turn cooks, and baſte the roaſt with their own ſweat ? 
This Auſtin humbly did: Did he ? (faith, he) 
Auſtin may do the ſame again for me. 


. Helov'd the chace, the hound's melodious cry, 


Hounds that ran ſwiftly as the ſwallows fly, 

His fleeves, I ſaw, with furs all lin'd within, 
From Ruſſia brought, the fineſt ſquirrel's ſkin ; 
Hair ſhirts, he ſaid, provok'd the blood to fin.) 

is hood beneath, his double chin to hold, 

Twas faſten'd with a curious claſp of gold. 

A love-knot at the oe end there was ; 

His head cloſe ſhay'd, and ſmooth as any glaſs. 

His ftrutting paunch was ſeldom diſappointed, 

His broad ful face ſhone as it were anointed. 
His eyes were ſlcepy, rolling in his head, 

That ſteam' d like farnaces of molten lead. 
Supple his boots, bis horſe he proudly ſat; 


You'd take him for a Biſhop by his ſtate: 
Faſts had not made him meagre like a ghoſt, 


But fat he was, and goodly as mine hoſt, 


A fat plump {wan he lov'd, young, but full grown, 
His horſe was fleek, and as the berry brown, 


The CL E RK or SCHOLAR of OXFORD, 


Modernized by Mr. OcLe. 


A Clerk of Oxford, next appear'd in ſight, 


Who ſpent en logic many a day and night. Wn 
| Lank 
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Lank as arake, the ſteed on which he ſat ; 
And, ſooth to ſay, the man was nothing fat. 
Of aſpe ſober, as of body lean, : 
Effect of contemplation more than ſpleen. 
Hollow his veſt, and thread-bare was his coat, 
A youth of worth he look'd, tho' not of note. 
For he nor benefice had got, nor cure, 
No patron, yet ſo worldly to inſure ! 
So dext'rous yet, of body, or of face, 
To circumvent no chaplain, with his Grace : 
Nor fulſome dedication could he write 
Drudge for a dame, or pander for a Knight ! 
Much rather had he range, beſide his bed, 
A ſcore of authors unadorn'd in red, 
With Ariſtotle, champion of the ſchools ; 
To mend his ways by philoſophic rules; 
'Than baſely to a vic'rage owe his riſe, 
By courting folly, or by flatt'ring vice; 
Than flouriſh like a prebend in his ſtall : 
That way, he held, was not to ri/e, but fall, 
Nor would he be the man, for all his rent; 
Nam'd you the you of Bray, or prieſt of Trent! 
One ſearch of ſcience, he forgot alone, 
An uſeful ſearch ! the hiloſophic ſtone ! 
Hence, tho' his head much learned wealth might hold; 
Yet held he, in his coffer, little gold. 
And late, that ſtock, a foreign journey drain'd, 
Carious to ſee, what yet of Rome remain'd, 
Not to the dead that he confin'd his looks, 
The living he could read, and men with books ; 
Yet moſt on books, what he acquires, he ſpends, 
From care of parents, or from love of friends ! 
And theſe, unbound, or bound, his chambers ſtrow, 
A choice collection, bought for uſe, not ſhow ! 
There oft, in ſecret, pray'd the grateful youth, 
For thoſe that put him in the way of truth ; 
That gave the means, juſt precepts to inſtil; 
Or taught bim to diſtinguiſh good from ill. 
Thus grounded well, he ſtudy'd to proceed; 
And not a word ſpoke more than there was need. 
T was ſhort or cloſe, ſeutentious or ſublime, 
And urg'd with modeſty, and ſaid in time. 
For to inſtruct, he rather wiſh'd, than ſtrove, 
Willing to be improv'd, or to improve! 
Still turn'd to moral virtue was his ſpeech, 


And gladly would he learn, and gladly teach, 


* _ — — — — 


The Life of Sir JOUN OLDCASTLE, 
| Lord COBHAM. 


Otwithſtanding the ignorance and ſuperſtition which in 
N general prevailed at the period in which Wickliff made his 
appearance, ſuch was the ſtrength of reaſon, and the force 
of argument which appeared in that great Reformer's writings, and 
in his public preaching, that the number of thoſe who eſpouſed his 
opinions was very great, Thoſe who were unequal to the taſk of 
inveſtigating truth themſelves, were yet able to ſee it when it was 
inted out to them. The greater number of his diſciples were, 
owever, of the lower claſs of people ; at leaſt there were not 
many who publickly eſpouſed his opinions, of any conſiderable 
rank. For, as the ingenious Mr. Gilpin obſerves, * it is a com- 
mon obſervation, that the vulgar are generally the moſt open to 
*© conviction, The Great are attached to eſtabliſhments, in which 
« their intereſts are concerned: the learned to ſyſtems in which 
„their time hath been ſpent.” It appears, however, very clearly, 
by the reſpe& which was paid to Wickliff, even by the Parliament, 
that his arguments had made a great impreſſion upon the higher 
ranks of people ; and the names of ſeveral perſons of condition, 
who greatly favoured his opinions, if they were not abſolutely his 
diſciples, are handed down to us (i) ; and it is manifeſt, that he 
had many more proſelytes among the middle rank of people. It 
is nevertheleſs certain, that Sir Joux OLDcasTLE, Lord Cog HAM, 
the illuſtrious perſon whoſe life we are now entering upon, was more 
warm and zealous in his attachment to the principles of Wickliff, 
and bazarded more in their defence, than any other perſon of rank 
of his time; and for his noble firmneſs, and generous efforts, in 
the cauſe of truth, and religious liberty, his name will ever be re- 
vered by every conſiſtent Proteſtant, however injuriouſly his memory 
may have been treated by ſome modern hiſtorians. 


Sir Jonx OLDcasTLE was born in the reign of King Ed- 
ward the Third. Of the earlier part of his life no particular 
account 


i. Particularly Joan, Dowager to the Duke of Lancaſter, it may be in- 
the Black Prince, aud Anne, Queen finuated, that he eſpouſed the cauſe 
to Richard II. Sir Richard Sto), Sir of Wickliff chicfly trom bis averhon 
Thomas Talbot, Sir Thomas Lati- to the Clergy. 
mer, and Sir Jol Chenyc. Ag to 
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account is tranſmitted down to us. He married the niece and 
heireſs of Henry, .Lord Cobham ; a nobleman who had with 
reat virtue and patriotiſm oppoſed the tyranny of Richard the 
— ; and by his marriage with this Lady he obtained his 
Peerage, In 1393, our Lord Cobham, who ſeems to have taken 
oſſeſſion of the ſpirit, as well as the eſtate and title of his father- 
in-law, gave a public evidence of his diſlike to the Papal See. The 
famous ſtatute againſt Proviſors, which had been enacted in the 
reign of King Edward the Third, was almoſt totally diſregarded 
during the weak government of Richard: Lord Cobham, there + 
fore, and ſome others who were well affected to the ſame cauſe, 
undertook the revival of it. Cobham exerted himſelf in this af. 
fair with great ſpirit ; and his arguments made ſuch an impreſſion 
on the Parliament, that he and his friends carried their point. 
The ſtatute againſt Proviſors was confirmed, and the ſtatute of 
Premunire was paſled againſt all that purchaſed or ſolicited, in the 
Court of Rome, or elſewhere, any tranſlations of Biſhops, proceſ- 
ſes, and ſentences of excommunication, bulls, inſtruments, or any 
thing elſe, to the prejudice of the King, his Crown, or kingdom. 
And both Houſes of Parliament declared, that they would ſtand by 
him with their lives and fortunes againſt all proceſſes in the Court 
of Rome, about rights of patronage, bulls, and mandates, and all 
attempts againſt his Crown and Royalty (4). Boniface IX. who 
was then Pope, was alarmed at theſe meaſures of the Engliſh Par.. 
liament, and had diſpatched a Nuncio immediately to check their 
proceedings. This Minifter at firſt cajoled, and afterwards threa- 
tened ; but ſuch was the ſpirit which had been excited in the Eng- 
liſh Parliament, that his artifices and his menaces were equally un- 
ſucceſsful, 
About two years after, we find Lord Cobham making another 
effort in the ſame cauſe. A rebellion having ariſen in Ireland, 
Richard went over thither with an army. During the King's ab- 
ſence, the Lord Cobham, Sir Richard Story, Sir Thomas Latimer, 
and others of the reforming party, made ſome attempts towards the 
reformation of the Clergy. And having collected their ſtrength, 
they drew up a number of articles againit the corruptions which 
then prevailed amongſt churchmen, and preſented them, in the 
form of a remonſtrance, to the Houſe of Commons. This ſtep 


greatly alarmed the Clergy ; and accordingly, when-Richard had 
| S 2 already 


(k) Some time before this, the 
Pope's agent had been obliged to 
ſwear, that he would be true to the 
King and his Crown, and keep his 
laws and rights inviolate ; that he 
would take no ſtep that ſhould be 
prejudicial to the Royal authority, or 
the laws of the kingdom, nor exe- 
cute any papal bulls or mandates, to 


the detriment of the King, or con- 
trary to the laws of the realm; that 
he would not receive or publiſh any of 
the Pope's letters, without having firſt 
communicated them to the Council; 
nor ſend any money or plate out of 
the kingdom, without a ſpecial li- 
cence from the King, or his Council. 
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already made one campaign in Ireland, and was preparing to take 
the field early in the ſpring of the year 1395, the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury arrived at his camp, and entreated his Majeſty to re- 
turn into England, and put a ſtop to the ruin of the church; for 
that was the light in which the good Archbiſhop thought proper to 
view the intended reformation, The Archbiſhop alſo repreſented 
the Wickliflites as enemies to the ſtate, as well as to the church ; 
and practiſed ſo artfully on the weak and jealous diſpoſition of Ri- 
Chard, that he abandoned a fair proſpect of reducing Ireland, and 
returned immediately to England, in order to defend the church, 
and put a ſtop to the deſigns of the heretics. After Richard's ar- 
rival, the Wickliffites were threatened with death, if they perſiſted 
in their errors; and the Chancellor of Oxford was ordered to ex- 
all thoſe who were ſuſpected of favouring their opinions. 

Beſides theſe inſtances of Lord Cobham's attachment to the 
principles of the reformers, he likewiſe put himſelf to great ex- 
pence in collecting and tranſcribing the works of Wickliff, and 
diſperſed them, without any reſerve, among the common le (1). 
He alſo maintained a great number of the diſciples of Wickliff, 
as itinerant preachers in-many parts of the country, particularly in 
the dioceſes of Canterbury, London, Rocheſter, and Hereford. 
And as he took ſo little pains to conceal his opinions, and acted 
publickly in this manner, he was confidered as the head of the re- 
forming party, and conſequently drew upon himſelf. the reſentment 
of the whole body of the Clergy, and was more obnoxious to them 
than any other man at that time in England. 

The arbitrary and oppreſſive government of Richard II. having 
rendered him univerſally odious to the nation, a ſtrong party was 
formed, which was in general attended by the good wiſhes of the 
nation, in order to depoſe Richard, and raiſe Henry of Lancaſter 
to the Throne. Lord Cobham was always a friend both to the 
civil and religious liberties of his country, He had followed the 
ſteps of his father-in-law, in oppoſing the tyranny of Richard, and 
had more than once felt the effects of his reſentment. Convinced 
therefore of the weakneſs and wickedneſs of Richard's govern- 
ment, and his unworthineſs to ſway the ſceptre, he was one of the 
firſt who attached themſelves to the fortunes of Henry ; and was 

received 


{1) John Bale fays, that Lord 
Cobham cauſed all the works of 
Wickliff to be written at the deſire 
of John Hufs, and to be ſent into 
Bohemia, France, Spain, and other 
countries. And it appears, that the 
Archbiſhop of Prague, beingalarmed 
at the progrels which the tenets of 


Wickliff made in Bohemia, ordered 
all who were poſſeſſed of any of the 
works of Wickliff, to bring them to 
him. Accordingly many copies of 
different parts of his writings (we 
are told above two hundred) were 
brought; which the Archbiſhop im- 
mediately condemned to the flames. 
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received by him with thoſe marks of favour, which, from his rank 
and conſequence, he had reaſon to expect. | 
Upon the acceſſion of Henry the Fourth to the Throne, it was 
univerſally we i that he was in his heart inclined to the opi- 
nions of the reformers. But Henry was actuated more by policy, 
than by religion ; and, therefore, upon examining the ſtate of par- 
ties in England, finding that the eccleſiaſtical intereſt was the beſt 
able to ſupport his pretenſions, without farther heſitation he attach- 
ed himielf to that. On the day of his coronation, he created his 
eldeſt ſon Henry, at that time in the thirteenth year of his age, 
Prince of Wales, Duke of Cornwall, and Earl of Cheſter. The 
next day the Parliament afſembled at Weſtminſter ; and the firſt 
buſineſs of the ſeſſion was to paſs an act of indemnity in favour of 
thoſe vcho had taken up arms for the Houſe of Lancaſter, They 
afterwards repealed thoſe ſtatutes of the Parliaments convoked by 
Richard, which had granted ſuch prerogatives to the King, as were 
inconſiſtent with the liberty of the ſubſect. They alſo enacted a 
law againſt a bull, which Richard had ſolicited, and obtained from 
the Pope, to enforce and confirm the proceedings of his Parlia- 
ment. As this was in effect an acknowledgment of the Pope's ſo- 
vereignty over England, the Commons declared in this act, that the 
kingdom of England was independent of all foreign power ; and 
that the Pope in particular had no right to intermeddle in the civil 
government of the kingdom. When the rights and liberties of 
the people were properly eſtabliſhed, the Parliament proceeded 
againſt thoſe evil Counſellors, who had adviſed thofe exceſſes which 
Richard committed in the latter part of his reign ; and ths en- 
quiry produced ſuch violent diſputes, as were near terminating in 
aughter ; fo that Henry himſelf was obliged to interpoſe, and 
compromiſe their differences, The Earl of Saliſbury and Lord 
Morley, who had been principally concerned in the murder of the 
Duke of Glouceſter, and the arbitrary meaſures of Richard, re- 
ceived no other puniſhment than that of a ſhort impriſonment, 
Henry being willing to begin his reign with acts of clemency ; 
though the people loudly demanded, that they ſhould be put to 
death as traitors to their country, The ſucceſſion ro the Crown 
was eſtabliſhed in the Houſe of Lancaſter by an authentic act, and 
Henry publiſhed a general pardon ; from which, however, he ex» 
cepted the murderers of the Duke of Glouceſter, 

'The affairs of the kingdom being ſettled in this Parliament, to 
the ſatisfaction of Henry and the people, he diſſolved that aſſembly 
and fent Ambaſſadors to France, with propoſals of a league and 
perpetual alliance between the two Crowns, to be cemented by a 
double marriage ; one between the Prince of Wales and one of 
the daughters of France; and the other between Henry's daugh- 
ter and one of the ſons of the French King. But that Monarch 
being intereſted in the cauſe of the late King Richard, who was 
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his ſon-in-law, the Ambaſſadors met with a very cold reception. As 
to the other Princes of Europe, it does not appear that they teſtified 
any diſapprobation at the acceſſion of Henry. But as Richard 
was born, and for ſome time bred at Bourdeaux, his countrymen 
the Gaſcons diſcovered a ſtrong reſentment. at his depoſition, and 
ſeemed inclined to revolt. But the advantages they drew from 
the Engliſh commerce, hindered them from taking this ſtep, and 
diſpoſed them to receive the Lord Piercy for their governor, who 
was ſent over with that title by King Henry. Robert III. King 
of Scotland, who took it for granted that « &s late revolution in 
England would be attended with domeſtic diſſenſions, invaded and 
ravaged the northern counties, and took the caſtle of Werk in Nor- 
thumberland. Henry, whoſe intereſt it was to avoid foreign quar- 
rels, ſent Ambaſſadors to Scotland, to demand reparation for this 
inſult, and, at the ſame time, to propoſe a renewal of the truce ; 
to which Robert the more readily aſſented, as he perceived the 
French King took no ſtep to the prejudice of Henry. When the 
difference with Scotland was compromiſed, the King neglected no 
opportunity to recommend himſelf to the affections of his people; 
on all occaſions he expreſſed the utmoſt horror at the arbitrary pro- 
ceedings of his predeceſſor; and affected to conſult the intereſts of 
his ſubjects, preferably to his own. 

But notwithſtanding this, a dangerous conſpiracy was formed 
againſt Henry, by the Dukes of Aumerle, Surry, and Exeter, the 
Earls of Glouceſter and Saliſbury, the Biſhop of Carliſle, the Ab- 
bot of Weſtminſter, and Sir Thomas Blount. The conſpiracy, 
however, was diſcovered, before the conſpirators had time to put 
their deſigus properly into execution; but they nevertheleſs aſſem- 
bled a conſiderable army, with which they began their march to 
Windſor, hoping to take the King by ſurprize. They had engag- 
ed as their tool one Maudlin, who had been chaplain to Richard, 
and who reſembled that Prince ſo exactly in his features and per- 
ſon, that they thought they might eaſily impoſe him upon the peo- 
ple for that Monarch, They accordingly produced him for that 
purpoſe, affirming that he was Richard eſcaped from priſon, and 
come to implore the aſſiſtance of his ſubjects; by which means the 
chiefs of the conſpiracy prevailed on many to join them. Hen 
had retired, during the preceding night, to London, where he aſ- 
ſembled a body of twenty thouſand men, and marched back as 
far as Hounſlow Heath, in order to give battle to the rebels, if 
they ſhould take the route to the capital. But they were ſo much 
diſcouraged by the reſolution and diſpatch of Henry, that, inſtead 
of advancing, they retreated from Colebroke, and encamped with- 
out the gates of Cirenceſter. The confedersted Chiefs took up 
their quarters in that town; but they having neglected to place 
proper guards at the avenues of it, the Mayor of Men + 
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ſembled four hundred men in the night, and ſecuring the gates, ſo 
as to exclude the troops who were encamped without the walls, at- 
tacked the Chiefs in their quarters, The Duke of Surry, and 
Earl of Saliſbury, were taken and beheaded on the ſpot by the 
Mayor's order; the Duke of Exeter, and the Earl of Glouceſter, 
eſcaped out of the town, and repaired to the camp, with a defign 
to ſtorm the town at the head of their forces; but they found the 
tents and baggage abandoned by the ſoldiers, who had fled with the 
utmoſt precipitation; concluding, from the noiſe and tumult which 
they heard of fighting within the town, that a detachment of the 
King's army had entered the place. Henry, advancing to Ciren- 
ceſter, found the rebels already diſperſed, and proceeded from thence 
to Oxford ; where twenty-eight perſons, who had followed the 
Duke of Exeter, were executed: the Earl of Glouceſter, and the 
Lord Lumley, who was alſo concerned in the conſpiracy, were be- 
headed by the populace at Briſtol ; the Duke of Exeter was taken 
and beheaded in Eſſex, without any form of trial, though he had 
married Henry's own ſiſter; and Maudlin and three others were 
executed at Tyburn. Thus this rebellion againſt Henry was en- 
tirely quelled ; but it is ſuppoſed to have precipitated the fate of 
the unhappy Richard, for his death happened ſoon atter. The 
French King had made preparations for invading England, in or- 
der to reſtore his ſon-in-law to the throne ; but as ſoon as the death 
of Richard was known at the Court of France, all thoughts of an 
invaſion were laid aſide, The truce between the two nations was 
renewed for twenty-ſix years, and King Richard's young Queen 
was ſent back again into her own country. 

Shortly after, Robert King of Scotland declared war againſt 
England, Henry having refaſed to deliver up George Dunbar, 
the Scottiſh Earl of | Pear ; who thinking himſelf injured 
by his Prince, had retired into England, and from thence made 
incurſions into Lothain, in conjunction with the famous Henry 
Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur. - And the King of Scotland making 
Preparations to invade England, Henry levied an army, which 
rendezvouſed at Newcaſtle, and from thence ſent an herald to 
ſammon the Scottiſh King to meet him at Edinburgh on a fixed 
day, to do homage for his kingdom ; and immediately entered 
Scotland, ravaging the country in his progreſs to Edinburgh 
with fire and ſword, burning towns and cities, and filling Scot- 
land with conſternation and terror, He inveſted the caſtle of 
Edinburgh, which was vigorouſly defended by the Earl of 
Douglais, and David, Prince of Scotland. During the ſiege, 
the Duke of Albany, who was inveſted with the goverament of 
the kingdom, on account of the King of Scotland's ſickneſs, 
ſent an herald to King Henry, proteſting upon his honour, that 
if he would remain there only fix days, he would come and give 
him battle, and either raiſe the ſiege, or Joſe his life, The 
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King liberally rewarded the herald, and promiſed, on the word of 
a Prince, to continue there till the time fixed by the Duke of Al- 
bany. However, a much more conſiderable time elapſed, but the 
Duke did not think proper to * 1 Upon which King Henry, 
finding he could not make himſelf maſter of the caſtle, and being 
diſtreſſed for want of proviſions, and the winter approaching, re- 
turned into his own dominions; to which he was farther induced 
by the news of a formidable inſurrection in Wales, headed by the 
famous Owen Glendower (. 

In 1401, it being found that the number of the Lollards, which 
was the name now generally given to the Wickliffites, was eonti- 
nually increaſing, it was, by the influence of the Eceleſiaſtics, enact- 
ed, that none ſhould preach without a licenſe from the Biſhop of 
the dioceſe. However, this and the other laws in being were thought 
inſufficient for the protection of the Church, and to prevent the 
growth of hereſy. 'The Clergy were defirous of having a ſhorter 
and eaſier method of defending the doctrines of the Church, than 
'by the tedious and difficult one of reaſon and argument. They 
therefore gave the King to underſtand, that nothing would more 
attach the Clergy to his intereſts, than his exerting himſelf for the 
protection of the Church ; by which was meant procuring a law to 
be enacted for the burning of heretics. The King does not appear 
to have diſcovered any great reluctance: but the Commons, man 
of whom thought favourably of Wicklif, were very averſe to fuck 
ſanguinary proceedings. An act, however, was at length paſſed, 
impowering the Clergy to the extent of their wiſhes ; but this 


paſſed not but with the utmoſt ſtretch of the Ring's authority. 
And Fox ſays, that he cannot find that it ever did paſs the 
| | Commons ; 


in) Owen GLENDOWER (or 
GLExpourDWY) had been educated 
as a lawyer at the Inns of Court, and 
afterwards ſerved Richard II. as one 
of his body Eſquires. He poſſeſſed 
an eſtate in Wales, and was deſcend- 
ed by his mother from Llewellyn ap 
Griffith, the laſt Prince of that coun- 
try. He conceived himſelſ injured 
iu the iſſur of a law ſuit with the 
Lord Grey of Ruthyn, that Noble- 
man having obtained a verdict againſt 
him. Irritated at this, he endea- 
voured to excite his countrymen the 
Welch io rebellion, He exhorted 
them to take up arms againſt the 
Engliſh, in order to maintain their 
liberty and independence, and to re- 
fume their antient laws and cuſtoms ; 
and, by his «oquence, prevailed upon 
them not only to renounce their de- 
pendence upon England, but alfo to 
declare him their Prince and Sove- 


reign, as the lineal deſcendant from 
Llewellyn ap Griffith. He then at- 
tacked the town of Ruthyn, in re- 
ſentment for the injury he ſup oſed 
himſelf to have received from 3 
Grey, and plundered and reduced it 
to aſhes. He afterwards gave battle 
to Lord Grey, to whoſe zfliſtance a 
body of troops bad been ſent, de- 
feated him, took him priſoner, and 
compelled him to marry his daugh- 
ter. Emboldened by his ſucceſs, 
Owen made an, jrruption into the 
county of Hereford ; and Edmund 
Mortimer, Earl of Marche, who to 
avoid giving umbrage to Henry, lived 
in a retired manner at Wigmore 
caſtle, thinking this a favourable op- 
portunity to acquire the favour of 
the King, raiſed a body of twelve 
thouſand men to ſtop the progreſs of 
this Welch invader. The two ar- 
mies meeting at Puleth in Radnor- 

ſhire, 
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Commons; but ſuppoſed, that as parliamentary affairs were 


then managed with little regularity, it was huddled in amon 

other acts, and ſigned by the King without farther notice. It 
is indeed by no means improbable, that this act might be paſſed 
without the conſent of the Commons ; for in the next reign we 


ſhire, a deſperate engagement enſu- 
ed, in which the Engliſh were totals 
ly defeated, after having loſt eleven 
hundred men, who were killed on 
the field of battle, and the Earl of 
March himſelf was taken priſoner. 
Owen refuſed to admit him to ran- 
ſom, ſuppoſing that a perſon of his 
conſequence would be redeemed by 
a formal negociation, which would- 
give him an opportunity of treating 
with King Henry as an independent 
Prince. But he was miſtaken in bis 
conjefture ; for Henry was not diſ- 

leaſed at the captivity of Edmund 

ortimer, on account of his pre- 
tentions to the throne ; and there- 
fore politically, though very unge- 
nerouſly, refuſed to take any mea- 
ſures for his releaſe : upon which 
Owen, perceiving the King's drift, 
altered his ſcheme, and projected an 
alliance with his priſoner. But, in 
the mean while, he advanced to the 
fide of the Severn, and ravaged the 
country without oppoſition. ” go" 
which King Henry, at the head of 
a numerous army, marched into 
Wales againſt him. As Owen 
retired before him, he ravaged the 
principality, and buraed the monaſ- 
tery of Strathflor ; but his army be- 
r for want of proviſions, 
and ſeveral of his detached parties 
cut off by Owen, he ſoon returned 
without having obtained any ad- 
vantage over the Welch chieftain, 
Owen, who had prudently ayoideda 
general engagement, was uo ſooner 
informed of his retreat, than he 
deſcended from the mountains, burn- 
ed the ſuburbs of Poole in Montgo- 
meryſhire, and laid waſte the country 
arg, He then repaired with a 
ſmall body of troops to the hills of 
Plimlymmon, which he had appoint- 
ed for the rendezyous of his forces, 
and from thence ſent out detach- 
ments to ravage the county of Pem- 
broke, and the neighbourhood of 
Cagdigan, inhabited by the deſcen- 


/ 


find 


dants of thoſe Flemiſh and Engliſh 
families who had formerly ſettled 
in thatcountry ; but theſe aſſembling 
together to the number of fifteen 
hundred, ſurrounded him ſo ſudden- 
ly and unexpettedly in one of his in- 
curſions, that he muſt have been 
taken, had not he and his men made 
a deſperate effort of courage, and at- 
tacked their enemies with ſuch fury, 
that they entirely routed them. This 
victory added greatly to the reputa» 
tion of Owen, whoſe countrymen 
began to conſider him as the perſon 
deſtiped to reſtore their former inde- 
pony And flocked to his ſtandard 
rom all quarters. King Henry, 
alarmed at his ſucceſs, ſoon after in- 
vaded Wales again ; t en 
ag retiring to his faſtneſſes, the 
ing was unable to do any thi 
of conlequence inſt him, 
therefore marched back to London, 
extremely diſguſted with his ill ſuc- 
ceſs. But ſome time aſter, he aſſem- 
bled another large army to take ven- 
men on the daring Welchman. 
he rendezvous of the King's forces 
was now at Shrewſbury, where he 
divided them into three bodies, 
giving the command of one to the 
rince of Wales, and of another 
to the Earl of Arundel, while he 
conduRted the third himſelf, Theſe 
diviſions entered Wales at three dif- 
ferent places, in order to ſurround 
Owen, who- had retired to the 
mountains of Snowdun. But the 
weather was ſo tempeſtuous that it 
was ſcarcely poſlible' to keep the 
field, and they were obliged to retire 
without having performed any mili- 
tary exploit. The King was ex- 
tremely mortified at three ſucceſſive 
eee g. and is ſaid to have 
employed treacherous means to 
take away the life of Owen, who 
baffled all his de of perfidy, as 
well as open war, Indeed the ſucceſs 
of Owen appeared ſo extraordinar 
in Me Englith that be was conke 
ere 


— — 


weſtward of the Severn. 
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find tht lower Houſe of Parliament 


petitioning, that no act or 


ſtatute might paſs without their aſſent. However, it was now 


enacted, that u 
Commiſſaries, 


1 a certificate of the dioceſan Biſhop, or his 
elivering thoſe who either refuſed to abjure 


their hereſy, or relapſed after abjuration, over to the ſecular 
arm, the Civil Magiſtrate ſhould receive their bodies, and cauſe 


them to be burnt in public. 


William Sautre, a Lollard, and 


Rector of St. Ofithe's in London, was the firſt man who was put 


to death on this ſtatute. Sentence was pronounced againſt 


him 


in the Eccleſiaſtical Court, immediately after the act was paſ- 


ſed ; ſo eager were they to 
It is generally ſu 


proceed to 
poſed, that this is the firſt inſtance of * 


e extirpation of hereſy ! 


for hereſy in England. But we find that in the reign of Henry 1 
a Deacon, for apoſtatizing to Judaiſm, was firſt degraded at a 


council at , and afterwards ſentenced to the 
1. 


f 


dered as a magician, and ſuppoſed to 
have „ alk with the devil. 
In 1403, the Earl of Northumber- 
land, and his ſon the famous Henry 
Piercy, ſurnamed Hotſpur, having 
conceived an extreme di guſtat ſome 
affront they ſuppoſed themſelves to 
have received from the King, had 
formed a deſign to dethrone him. 
The Earl of Worceſter, brother to 
the Earl of Northumberland, alſo 
entered heartily into the quarrel ; and 
propoſedacorreſpondencewith Mor- 
timer, Earl of 
married Glendower's daughter. Ac - 
cordingly that Nobleman, with bis 
father-in-law, readily concurred in a 
ſcheme for dethrouing Hen „and 
raiſing Mortimer, as the true heir 
blood, to the throne of England. 
The Earl of Douglas, .and other 
Scottiſh priſoners, who had been 
taken ſome time before, by the Earl 
of Northumberland and his fon Hot- 
ſpur were engaged as their aſſociates, 
on condition of being releaſed with- 
out ranſom. If the deſign had ſuc- 
ceeded, Glendower was to have been 
gratified with all the counties to the 
Thearmy 
however, which the diſcontented 
Lords had aſſembled, was totally de- 
feated by King ny in perſon 
about three miles from Shrewſbury ; 
- and Hotſpur, who fought with great 
impetuoſity, was killed on the ſpot. 
The King expoſed himſelf in this en- 
agement like the meaneſt ſoldier in 


rch, who had now E 


by the 
ſecular 


hisarmy ;and the hiſtorians affirm that 
he ſlew fix and thirty men with his 
own hand. Douglas alſo greatly 
agus himſelf in this battle, as 
did likewiſe on the other ſide Henry, 
Prince of Wales, afterwards King 
Henry V. This battle was ' fought 
before Glendower had joined them, 
who was on his march towards them 
with upwards of twelve thouſend 
men. In 1404, Glendower reduced 
the caſtles of Harlegh and Aberyit- 
with, defeated a conſiderable body of 
liſh near Monmouth, and ravag- 
ed the country as far as the banks of 
the Severn. In ſhort, his ſucceſs was 
ſo great, that no Engliſhman on the 
Marches could poſſeſs his eſtate, 
without ſubmitting to his dominion ; 
and he was joined by many of King 
Henry's ſubjects, among whom was 
Trevor, Biſhop of St. Alaph. In 
1405, the King aſſembled a body of 
forces, the command of which he 
beſtowed upon the Prince of Wales, 
who marched thither in the ſpring, 
and routed part of the Welch army. 
The Prince ſtill continued to ad- 
vance after this action; and in two 
months fought another battle, in 
Monmouthſhire, againſt a body of 
eight thouſand men, commanded by 
Griffith, Glendower's eldeſt ſon, who 
was routed and taken priſoner, his 
uncle Tudor being killed upon the 
ſpot, The Welch would have been 
more diſpirited by this bad ſucceſs, 
had they not expeQted powerful al- 
ſiſtance 
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fecular power. And an old chronicle of London mentions one of 
the Albigenſes being burnt in the year 1210, But by what law 
theſe were condemned, we know not, 

We have no account of Lord Cobham's conduct with reſpe& 
to this act for the burning of heretics. But it cannot be doubted, 
that he exerted all his abilities and influence againſt it, ** That 
wicked and ambitious men (ſays the ingenious and candid Mr, 
Gilpin) ſhould wade through blood to ſupport either civil or ecele- 
ſiaſtical tyranny, is too common a ſight to be matter of ſurprize. 
But that any ſet of men ſhould ſo far pervert their notions of right 
and wrong, as calmly to believe that a few erroneous opinions 


could make a man in the higheſt de 


criminal, however excel- 


lent his life might be, 1s a thing alto amazing. And yet 
ght be, 155 gether 8 f 


tance from the French Court, the 
Duke of Orleans having, notwith- 
REG — — which 3 
with England, engaged in a league 
with Glendowe 85 5 
year the Marſhal de Meutmotency ar- 
rived in Wales with a numerous 
fleet, trom which he landed twelve 
thouſand men; then joining Glen- 
dower, took Carmarthen, Worceſ- 
ter, and ſeveral other places, ravagi 

the countrry with fire and ſword, 
and carrying off an immenſe booty. 
King Henry marched himſelfto ſtop 
the progreſs of theſe invaders 3 but 
he was ſo retarded by bad weather, 
that before he arrived in the Marches 
of Wales, the French auxiliaries 
were embarked. For though the fleet 


which brought theſe. French troops, 


which is {aid to have conſiſted of 
an hundred and forty ſai l, had ſafely 
landed them, yet the Lord Berkley, 
and Henry Pay, whocommanded the 
ſquadron of the Cinque Ports, hav- 
ing attacked the French ſhips in Mil- 
ford Haven, and took fourteen, and 
burnt fifteen of them, the reſt were 
fo frightened, that they ſoon after fled 

ome. However, the ſeaſon was o 
far advanced, that he could do nothing 
of importance againſt Glendower; 
who intercepted fifty waggons, laden 
with provihons and money for the 
ſubſiſtence of the army; which 
obliged the King to haſten his re- 
treat towards London. In 1407, the 
Prince of Wales made ſome conſide- 
rable progreſs againſt Glendower, 
inſomuch that the Parliament ex- 
preſſed their ſatisfaftion with his 
conduct; but he ſeems to have been 


reſtricted in point of troops or mo- 
ney ; for though he reduced the tale 
tle of Aberyſtwith, he could not pre- 
ventitsbeing immediately recovered 
by Glendower. In 1408 Prince Hen- 
ry was ſo ſucceſsful in his operations, 
that he compleated the conqueſt of 
South Wales, and reduced Harlech 
in Merionetſhire; ſo that Glendow- 
er was in a manner beſieged in Snow- 
dun, where he was greatly ſtraitened 
for ſubſiſtence. From thence he de- 
tached part of his troops to ravage 
Shropſhire, under the command of 
Rees Du, and Philpot Scudamore, 
his two beſt officers, who were de- 
ſeated: taken and executed at London. 
As Glendower's fortune began to 
change, his adherents gradually 
forſook him ; many of whom ſub- 
mitted, and were pardoned by Prince 
Henry, He himſelf might have ob- 
tained the fame favour, would be 
have ſtooped to ſubmiſſion. But he 
choſe rather to lead the remainder of 
his life in a wandering manner, ſhifi- 
ing about from place, and preſerve 
his independence, than to purchaſe 
caſe and ſafety at the expence of his 
freedom, He led this tugitive life 
for two years, ſometimes at the head 
of a party, and ſometimes quite ſo- 
litary ; and at laſt died at his daugh- 
ter's houſe in Herefordſhire, where 
he was entertained in the diſguiſe of 
a ſhepherd, —We bave been the 
more particular in our account of 
this famous Welch Chieftain, becauſe 
he appears to have been as remark- 
able a perſon as any who appeared 
within the Britiſu dominions during 
this period. 
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charity obligeth ,us to believe that many of the Popiſh per- 
ſecutors of thoſe times were thus uaded. The diſ- 
« ciples of Wickliff (ſays Reinher, a Popiſh writer, ) are 
« men of a ſerious; modeſt deportment, avoiding all oſten- 
te tation in dreſs, mixing little with the buſy world, and com- 
« plaining of the debauchery of mankind, They maintain 
<< themſelves wholly ( ſays he) by their own labour, and utter- 
<«« ly deſpiſe wealth; being fully content with bare neceſſaries. 
ye They are chaſte and temperate ; are never ſeen in taverns, or 
% amuſed by the trifling gaieties of life. But you find them al- 
« ways employed, either learning or teaching. They are con- 
« ciſe and devout in their prayers, blaming an unanimated prolix- 
« ity. They never ſwear, ſpeak little, and in their public preach- 
ing lay the chief ſtreſs on charity.” All theſe things (adds Mr. 
Gilpin) this writer mentions with great ſimplicity, not as the marks 
of a virtuous conduct, but as ſigns of hereſy. A ſtriking inſtance, 
among many others, of the little regard paid in thoſe time to morals, 
in compariſon of opinions and outward obſervances. 

If there were no other e againſt the Romiſh Church 
than its intolerant ſpirit, and the cruel perſecutions which have 
been authorized by it, they alone would be ſufficient to demon- 
ſtrate the abſurdity of its pretentions to infallibility, and to be- 
ing the only true Church. Can any man who has ever read the 
New Teſtament, think that it is conſiſtent with the mild, the 
amiable, the gentle ſpirit of Chriſtianity, that the profeſſors of 
it ſhould perſecute, torture, and put to cruel deaths, thoſe who 
are of di t opinions from themſelves ? The Chriſtian religion, 
Which its Divine Author has excellently calculated te promote 
among mankind the practiſe of humanity, benevolence, and every 
' ſocial virtue, has in the Romiſh Church been made a pretence for 
the moſt ſhocking barbarities. There have been, indeed, ſome 
. Inſtances of perſecution among Proteſtants, to the very great diſ- 
honour of all thoſe who were concerned in them (). But theſe 
can come into no degree of compariſon with thoſe in the Romiſh 
Church, which have been ſo numerous, that perſecution may be 
conſidered as one of the characteriſtic features of Popery, : = 

aely 


( =) The conſiſtent Proteſtant, and 
the judicious friend to Chriſtianity, 
will ſee with regret the perſecution 
even of Infidels. He will be ſorry 
to find, that in England there thould 
ever have been any inſtance of 
goals or pillorics being employ- 
ed for the converſion of unbe- 
hevers. He will conſider it as a 
diſhonour to Chriſtianity, to ſuppoſe 
_ it ſtands - wee, of any 52 
upports. By perſecution $ 
Dr. Goodman) religion itſelſ is make 


odious, and loſes its principal glory 
of being rational ; and men are 
tempted to ſuſpeft THAT to be def- 
titute of good proof, which needs 
to be ſupported by force. And 
all religions (like colours in the dark) 
are alike, when the uſe of reaſon is 
laid afide, and force ſupplies the 
place of it. Whenever it becomes 
the _ to put to death thoſe who 


will not be converted, it will not 


ſeem worth the while to take pains 


The 


to convince them,” 
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ſurely the Chriſtian — which inculcates mercy, patience, and 
charity, upon all its diſciples ; and the conſtant tenor of which is 
tenderneſs and meekneſs to thoſe who oppoſe themſelves, and the 
Great Author of which is repreſented as an utter enemy to all in- 
jurious treatment of any man on the account of his different faith, 
is highly injured and diſhonoured, when it is brought to counte- 


nance or ſupport any ſpecies of perſecution. 


But to return to our review of the public tranſactions of this 
period. —— In 1401, the Earl of Douglas, with ſome of the 
principal Scotch Nobility, at the head of thirteen thouſand men, 
entered England, and ravaged the northern borders for ſome time 
without oppoſition. But on their return-to Scotland, they were 
intercepted by a conſiderable body of Engliſh troops, commanded 
by the Earl of Northumberland, his ſon hes Hotſpur, the Earl 
of Dunbar, who was a refugee in England, and the Lord Grey- 
ſtoke. The two armies engaged at Holmedon-hill, on the bor- 
ders of Northumberland, where the Scots were totally defeated, 
and the Earl of Douglas, and ſeveral other Noblemen, and per- 
ſons of diſtinction, taken priſoners. In 1402, a report was induſ- 


triouſly ſpread throughout England, that the late King Richard 


was ſtill alive, and had levied an army in Scotland, in order to ex- 
pel King Henry as an uſurper. Papers were affixed to the church 
doors, and other public places, containing the moſt violent invectives 
againſt the King; at which he was ſo exaſperated, that he ſwore he 
would never pardon any perſon who ſhould be convicted of having 
offered them to the public, And Sir Roger Clarendon, natural 


- fon 


Theobſervations on this ſubject, of Church, how potent ſoever, with all 
that admirable Philoſopher, and ſtea- his dragoons.” Mr. Loc KE further 
dy friend to univerſal libe 


(fays he 


who ſincerely defire the 
good of fouls, will tread in the ſteps, 
and follow the perſect example of 
that Prince of Peace, who ſent out 
his ſoldiers to the ſubduing of na- 
tions, and gathering them into his 
church, not armed with the ſword, 
or — 1 2 8 but 

repared wit goſpel of peace, 
guts the exemplary holineſs of 
their converſation. This was his 
method. Though if Infidels were 
to be converted by force, if thoſe 
that are either blind or obſlinate 
were to be drawn off from their er- 
rots by armed ſoldiers, we know very 
well that it was much more caſy for 
him to do it with armies of heavenly 
legions, than for any ſon of the 


rty, Mr 
LOCKE are excellent. Those 


oe rves, that ** ſuch is the nature of 
the underſtanding, that it cannot be 
compelled to the belief of . — 
s outward force, Confiſcation o 
ate, impriſonment, torments, no- 
thing of that nature can have any 
ſuch efficacy, as to make men change 
the inward judgment that they have 
framed of things.” —=** And I 
would remind thoſe that contend 
earneſtly for compulſive methods, 
That the Goſpel frequently declares 
that the true diſciples of Cur1sT 
muſt ſuffer perſecution ; but that the 
Church of CRS T ſhould perſe- 
cute others, and force others by fire 
and ſword to embrace her faith and 
ine, I could never + find in 
any of the books of the New Tel- 
tament,” 
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fon of the Black Prince, was taken into cuſtody on ſuſpicion of 
being concerned in a = againſt the government, with the prieſt of 
Ware, 'the prior of Lawne, and nine other Franciſcan Friars, 
who were at Tyburn without any formal conviction. 
But theſe ſeverities ſerved only to increaſe the number of male. 
contents, and deſtroyed the opinion which had been conceived of 
Henry's clemency. 

About this time the French made a deſcent upon the Iſle of 
Wight, under the command of the Count de St. Pol, who had 
married an uterine ſiſter of Richard II. and now pretended, in 
his own name, to revenge the death of his brother-in-law, The 
Court of France connived at his deſign, and even furniſhed him 
with troops for the enterprize : but he was notwithſtanding un- 
' ſucceſsful ; for having plundered ſome villages, the brave inhabi- 
tants of the iſle drove him back with diſhonour to his ſhips, 
without any military aſſiſtance. King Henry complained of 
this invaſion to the French Court ; but he could procure no other 
anſwer, but that the French King's intention was to obſerve the 
truce, which was again confirmed ; and Henry put up with the 
affront, rather than involve himſelf in a foreign war, while ſuch 
diſcontents prevailed within his own kingdom. The following 
year, the Duke of Orleans, as champion Richard's memory, 
challenged Henry to ſingle combat, at the head of an hundred 
Knights ; but he ae this defiance as coming from an inferior; 
telling him at the ſame time, that they might chance to meet in 
battle, where they would have an opportunity of meaſuring their 
ſwords according to his defire. The Duke was irritated at the 
contempt with which Henry had treated him, and ſome bitter re- 
proaches paſſed between them; but the French Court did not chuſe 
to come to an open declaration of war. Fr N 

In 1403, King Henry being a widower, married Joan, daugh- 
ter of Charles King X* Navarre, and now Ducheſs Dowager of 
Brittany. This marriage was the ſource of great evils to this 
kingdom; for the inhabitants of Brittany, conceiving an ill 
opinion of the marriage, and being powerful at ſea, they ſud- 
denly landed in the weſt, and burnt Py mouth, at the time when 
the King was engaged in oppoſing the rebellion raiſed againſt 
him by the Earl of Northumberland, and other Lords, of which 
ſome account hath already been given. Thus inſult, however, 
did not long remain unrevenged; for the inhabitants of Ply- 
mouth having fitted out a ſquadron, under the command of 
William de Wilford, Admiral of the Narrow Seas, he firſt took 
forty ſhips laden with merchandize, and then burnt the like nym- 
ber in their harbours, took two towns, and ravaged with 
fire and ſword a great part of the coaſt of Brittany. Admiral 
de Caſtel, who commanded the enemy's fleet, in the mean time, 
- attempted the Ifle of Wight; but failing of ſucceſs ys — 
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ſeered for Devonſhire, where he landed, and briſkly attacked | 


Dartmouth, but was defeated by the country militia, with the 
loſs of four hundred men killed, and two hundred taken; among 
which were himſelf, and two other perſons of diſtinction; yet has 
ſquadron, and the Flemings, ſtill infeſted the coaſt, took many ſhips, 
and, to ſhew their inveteracy againſt the Engliſh, hanged all the 
ſeamen who fell into their hands. 

About the ſame time, the Earl of Kent ſailed with a conſi- 
derable fleet to the coaſt of Flanders, where he cruiſed for ſome 
time upon the enemy, the Flemings being then ſubje& to a Prince 
of the Houſe of France. The Engliſh fleet, entering the port of 
Sluys, took three Genoeſe merchantmen of a very large fize, and 
and afterwards ſearched all the ports on the Norman ceaſt, and 
landing in ſeveral places, burnt at leaſt fix and thirty towns, and 
then returned to England with an immenſe booty. 

In 1403, the Chancellor, in his ſpeech to the Parliament at the 
opening of the ſeſſion, obſerved that the * granted by the 
late Parliament had not been adequate to the neceſſities of Go- 
vernment; and ſhewed the neceſſity there was, from the ſituation 
of affairs, that a conſiderable ſubſidy ſhould be granted. The 
Copano, bf way of anſwer to this demand, went in a body, 
and preſented an addreſs to the King, importing, that without 
burthening his people, he might relieve the neceſſities of the 
State, by ſeizing the revenues of the Clergy, who poſſeſſed one 
third of the riches in the kingdom, and ought to contribute largely 
to the occaſions of the Government, as they were totally exempted 
from perſonal ſervice. When the Commons delivered this addreſs 
to the King, the Archbiſhop of Canterbury was preſent. There 
can be no doubt that the Primate was ſufficiently alarmed at fo 
dangerous an attack upon the Church. He obſerved the King's 
countenance ; and perceiving that the propoſal ſeemed not diſagree- 
able to him, ol dy. and oppoſed it with great vehemence. 
Among other things which he urged on behalf of the Clergy, he 
obſerved, that the King, in ſtripping them of their poſſeſſions, would 
put a ſtop to the prayers which they inceſſantly offered up to Hea- 
ven for the proſperity of the State ; and that he could not 
that God would vouchſafe his protection to the kingdom, if fo 
little regard ſhould be paid to the intereſt of the Clergy. He de- 
clared, that while he occupied the See of Canterbury, he would 
oppoſe ſuch injuſtice to the laſt moment of his life ; and then fell 
upon his knees before the King, and conjured him, as he valued 
his eternal ſalvation, to avoid a ſtep which would not only be a 
dire& violation of his coronation oath, but alſo oblige the Cle 
to proceed to ſuch eccleſiaſtical cenſures, as would throw the whole 
kingdom into confuſion. Henry, who might probably be ſtartled 
b laſt infinuation, aſſured the Archbiſhop, that his fears were 
af ther without foundation; for he was determined to main» 
tain the Church in all her rights and privileges, The Primate, 

encouraged 


- oneto 
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encouraged by this aſſurance from the King, turned to the 
Commons, and reproached them for their preſumption in pre- 
ſenting ſuch an addreſs, which he attributed to impiety and 
avarice. The Commons made him no reply; but, however, per- 
ſiſted in their reſolution, and brought in a bill for ſeizing the re- 
venues of the Clergy ; but the Eccleſiaſtics had ſo much influence 
among the Nobility, that it was thrown out in the Houſe of Peers. 
In 1406, the city of London was afflicted with a dreadful 
plague, which carried off vaſt numbers of the inhabitants; and 
the King, who, to avoid the contagion, had reſided part of the 
ſummer in Kent, having reſolved to viſit another country houſe 
in Norfolk by ſea, went on board a ſmall veſſel, mer” © only 
by four other ſhips. But in this ſhort voyage he was attacked 
by ſome French verge ye 3 Who, after a very briſk engagement, 
took every veſſel but that in which the King was, and carried them 
off to their own coaſts. This convinced Hay of the neceflity of 
keeping better fleets at ſea, and therefore he ordered a very ftrong 
— the next year, under the command of the Earl of 
Kent, who effectually ſcoured the Narrow Seas; and, when he had 
cleared our coaſts, ſtood over to Brittany, and landing in the little 
iſland of Briehac, attacked a town there, in which the privateers 
had taken ſhelter, took it by ſtorm, and put them all ro the ſword ; 
but, in the action, himſelf received a wound which proved mortal. 
We find but very few particulars related of Lord Cobham 
during this reign. But he is frequently ſpoken of as having been 
a very brave and experienced officer; he muſt therefore 
Have been employed in mili tranſactions of which we have 
now no particular account. In all adventrous acts of worldly 
manhood (ſays Bale) he was ever fortunate, doughty, noble, 
« and valiant.” And it is acknowledged by hiſtorians, who 
are by no means partial in his favour, that by his valour and mi- 
litary talents he acquired the eſteem both of Henry IV. and Heory V. 
« He was (ſays Mr. Guthrie) one of the braveſt men, and 
beſt officers in England; he had ſerved with great reputation in 
France ; and the opinion of his valour, joined to that of his ho- 
neſty and piety, had gained him J. ious "yy ee 
. We have ſeen that it was King Henry's determination, at all 
events, to be upon good terms with the Clergy, to whom Lord 
Cobham was extremely obnoxious. However, the King does 
not appear to have diſcovered any change towards this Noble- 
man on that account, who is repreſented as one of the principal 
' ornaments of his Court. For in the year 1407, he gave him a 
ublic teſtimony of his regard. France being at this time a 
ene of great diſorder, through the competition of the factions 
headed by the Dukes of Burgundy and Orleans, Henry thought 
fit to intermeddle in theſe troubles, and to aſſiſt the Duke of 


Burguady ; 
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Burgundy ; and to which perhaps he was ſtimulated, not on! 
litical reaſons, but alſo mann affronts ke had — Ax 
from the Duke of Orleans, 

In 1410, King Henry having demanded a ſubſidy to defray 
the expences of Government, the Commons laid hold of the 
occaſion to renew their addreſs againſt the Cle They pre- 
ſented two addreſſes to the King, in one of which they repre- 
ſented, that the Clergy made a bad uſe of their enormous 
wealth, which ought to be appropriated to the public ſervice of 
the kingdom; and in the other they petitioned that the act 
paſſed againſt the Lollards might be repealed, or at leaſt miti- 

ted. But Henry, who was now firmly ſeated on the Throne, 

gan to ſpeak in a more arbitrary ſtrain than he had formerly 
done. He anſwered them, with great auſterity, that he neither 
could nor would conſent to their petitions ; and peremptorily 
forbad them to meddle for the future with the affairs of the 
Church, for which he affected to have an extraordinary regard. 
With reſpe& to the Lollards, he faid, that far from conſenting 
to the repeal of the act againſt them, he wiſhed that a more ri- 
gorous itatute might be paſſed, in order .to extirpate ſuch an 


execrable hereſy 4). 


In 1413, King Henry the Fourth died, and his ſon was imme- 
diately proclaimed by the name of Henry the Fifth. He had 
ou » during the life of his father, remarkable evidences of 
us valour and military capacity, in the battle of Shrewſbury, 
and in the war with Glendower ; but he had alſo given a looſe 
to all kinds of debauchery, and was ſurrounded by a ſet of pro- 
fligates, who made a practice of committing acts of violence 
. injuſtice (J). But the moment he aſcended tne Throne of 


4+ 


(A) This year Henry, to ſhew he 
was in earneſt, ſigned a coarrant for 
the execution ofa man named Bodby, 
who was accordingly burned for op- 

ng and denying the doctrine of 

ranſubſtantiation. Dr. Smollet, in 
deſcribing the execution, calls him a 
roo0R FANATic, The doctor has 
given no reaſon for honouring him 
with that title, but his exclaiming 
againſt the doctrine of the real pre- 
ſence in the Sacrament. Perhaps he 
thought no man but a fanatic. would 
die for religion; for ſurely. the inge- 
vious hiſtorian did not mean to inti- 
mate, that denying the doQrine of 
Tranſubſtantiation was an indication 
of Fanaticiſm. But this is not the 
only inſtance of the dotor's ſpeaking 
in a contemptuous manner of the 


Wickliffites. For having occaſion to 


his father, his manners and his ſentiments ſeemed entire! 
U — 


mention Lord Cobham, he ſays, © he 
vas extremely popular among the 
% people of his own perſuation, who 
© were generally 8NTHUSIASTIC 
„% FAanaTics,” The doctor had, 
however, before told us, that the 
majority of the Houſe of Commons 
leaned towards Lollardiſm. —— Sce 
Smollet's Hit, of England, Vol. 4. 
p- 279, 280, 696. vo. edit. 

(1) There is a remarkable inſtance 
recorded, of the irregularity of his 
behaviour While Prince of Wales, A 
ſervant of his, and who was alfo 
probably one of his profligate com- 
panions, was arraigned for felony at 
the King's Bench var. The Prince 
being informed of this, in a great 
rage went into the Court of King's: 
Bench, and coming up to the Bar, 
demanded that his ſervant might be 

: | unfettered, 
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changed. He diſmiſſed the companions of his looſer hours, 
and with them his debauchery : he. appeared to be actuated 
only by the moſt noble and generous principles; and among 
his other virtues, piety appeared very conſpicuous. The 
Clergy obſerved this, and endeavoured to turn it to their own 
e 
homas Arundel, a Prelate o t an t bi 7 
was at this time Archbiſhop of . "gps pride 
which aſſembled in the firſt year of the new King, was directed 
and influenced by him. The chief ſubje& of their debate was 
the growth of hereſy, and the principal obje& which the Arch- 
biſhop had in view was the deſtruction of Lord Cobham ; for he 
being conſidered as the head of the Wickliffites, it was pre- 
ſumed, that if his ruin could be effected, it would ftrike a terror 
into all thoſe who adhered to the ſame tenets. But as Lord 
Cobham was in favour with the King, and likewiſe very popu- 
lar, this was an undertaking which 1 great caution. The 
Archbiſhop therefore contented himſelf at preſent with ſounding 
the King's ſentiments, by requeſting an order from his Majeſty 
to ſend Commiſſioners to Oxford, to enquire into the growth of 
hereſy; to which requeſt the King made no objection. 
Oxford was at this time the ſeat of hereſy, Wickliff was 
here ſtill remembered with eſteem and gratitude; and his learn- 
ing, eloquence, fortitude, and unwearied labours in the cauſe of 


truth and religious liberty, were yet the objects of admiration. 


nofettered, and ſet at liberty. This 


extraordinary behaviour of the Prince 
of Wales aſtoniſhed the whole Court ; 
but the Lord Chief Juſtice deſired the 
Prince not to attempt hindering his 
ſervant from being tried for the of- 
Fence with which he was charged, 
according to the laws of the king- 
dom, e Prince, nevertheleſs, at- 
tempted to take away his ſervant by 
force; in which being oppoſed by 
the Judge, who commanded him to 
leave the priſoner and depart, . he 
rulbed furiouſly up to the Bench, 
and, as is generally ſaid, ſtruck the 
Chief Juſtice, then btting in the exe- 
cution of his office, Hereupon the 
Judge,. nothing intimidated, after 
ſome expoſtulations upon the out- 
rage, indighity, and unwarrantable 
interruption to the proceedings in 
that place, _— commirted him to 
the King's Bench priſon, there to 
wait his father's pleaſure, The Prince 
was fo much ſtruck with the Juſtneſs 
of the Chief Juſtice's expoſtulation, 
and the dignity of his manner, that 
he ſubmitted to his ſentence with a 


a. 


His 


calmneſs as ſudden and ſurprizing as 
the offence had been which drew it 
upon him, King Henry being in- 
formed of the affair, is aid to have 
returned thanks to Gop, That he 
had given him both a Judge who 
knew how to adminiſter, and a ſon 
who could obey juſtice,” This 
Judge, who ſo well ſupported the 
dignity ef his office, was Sir W11- 
Liam Gascotenns, He 'was born 
about the year 1350, and was made 
Chief Juſtice of the Court of King's 
Bench in 1401, How much he diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf in that office, ap- 
cars from, the ſeveral abſtracts of 
is opinions, arguments, diſtinQions, 
and deciſions, Whieh occur in our ol 
books of law-reports. Beſides the 
great weight of his deciſions in the 
King's Bench, he was alſo engaged in 
regulating and reforming many other 
ublic affairs, purſuant to the reſo- 
utions and directions of Parliament; 
and appears always to have been re- 
markable for his firmneſs and inte- 
_— died in the firſt year of 
ry v. 
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His principles had been imbibed by great numbers of the 
nger ſtudents; and his ns were frequently maintained 


publicly in the ſchools. e governing part of the Univerſity 
were, nevertheleſs, ſtill firmly attached to the eſtabliſhed reli- 


* Commiſſioners having been ſent to the Univerſity, agreeable 
to the requeſt of the Archbiſhop, and having made their en- 
quiry, they returned with the particulars of it to the Primate, 
who laid them before the convocation. Long debates enſued 
thereupon ; the reſult of which was, that the increaſe of hereſy 
was particularly owing to the influence of Lord Cobham ; who 
not only avowedly held heretical opinions himſelf, but encou- 
raged ſcholars from Oxford, and other places,, by bountiful 
ſtipends, to propagate thoſe opinions in the country, It was 
therefore determined by the convocation, that a profecution 
ſhould be immediately commenced againſt him. A member of 
the convocation, however, more cool and politic than the reſt, 
obſerved, that as the Lord Cobham was not only a favourite, 
but even a domeſtic at Court, it would be improper to proceed 
further in the affair, till they had made application to the King. 
This advice being — —— the Archbiſhop, at the head of a 
large body of dignified Eccleſiaſtics, waited upon * and 
with as much acrimony as decency would permit, laid before 
him the offence of the Lord Cobham ; and in all Hum:lity and 
Gharity begged that his Majeſty would - /uffer them, for Chris 
Sake, to put him to death. |; 
To this meet and humane requeſt of the Archbiſhop, the King 
replied, that he had ever been averſe from ſhedding blood in 
the cauſe of religion ; and that he thought ſuch violence more 
deſtructive of truth than error. He therefore enjoined the con- 
vocation to poſtpone the affair a few days; in which time he 
would himſelf (he ſaid) reafon with the Lord Cobham, whoſe 
behaviour he by no means approved; and if this were ineffec- 
tual, he would then leave him to the cenſure of the Church; and 

with this anſwer the Archbiſhop appeared ſatisfied. | 
Henry afterwards, agreeable to his promiſe, ſent for the Lord 
Cobham,-and endeavoured,” by all the arguments in his power, 
to ſet before him the high offence of ſeparating from the 
Church, pathetically exhorting him to retract his errors. But 
Lord Cobham's religious principles were too deeply rooted in 
him to be ſhaſken by the King's arguments; and his love of 
truth, and his conviction of the importance of religion, were 
too great for him to ſacrifice them out of complaiſance to his 
Sovereign. To the reaſoning and exhortation of the King, he, 
therefore, made the following reply: I ever was (faid he) a 
«« dutiful ſubject to your Majeſty, and 1 hope ever ſhall be. 
«© Next to God, I profeſs obedience to my King, But as for 
the ſpiritual dominion of the Pope, I never could ſee on 
„ what foundation it is * nor can I pay him any obedi- 
2 1 ence. 


- 
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«© ence, As ſure as Gop's word is true, to me it is fully evi- 
«« dent, that he is the great Anti-Chriſt foretold in holy writ.” 
This anſwer of Lord Cobham is ſaid fo — to have 
ſhocked the King, that he turned from him in -viſible gifplea- 
ſure, and withdrew from that time every mark of his favour 
from bim. He now gave the Archbiſhop leave to proceed 
againſt Lord Cobham with the utmoſt extremity in the eccleſi- 
oflical courts ; „according to the deviliſh decrees, (ſays Bale) 
« which they call the laws of holy church.” | 
The Archbiſhop, upon this, immediately cited the Lord 
Cobham to appear before him on a fixed day; but this high- 
ſpirited Nobleman expreſſed great contempt for the Archbiſhop's 
citation, and would not even ſuffer his ſummoner to enter 
ate. The Archbiſhop, upon this, cauſed the citation to be 
Fred upon the doors of the cathedral of Rocheſter, which was 
only three miles from Cowling-Caſtle, the Lord Cobham's ſeat; 
but it was immediately torn from thence by unknown hands. 
On the 11th of Septem „which was the day appointed for his 
appearance, the Primate and his aſſociates ſat in confiſtory ; and 
Lord Cobham not appearing, the Archbiſhop pronounced him 
contumacious; and accordingly excommunicated him without 
farther ceremony ; and threatening dreadful anathema's, called 
in the civil power to aſſiſt him, agreeable to the late enacted 
law. GOES | 
Lord Cobham now began to think himſelf in real danger; 
for aided as the Clergy now were by the civil power, he knew 
there would be ſcarce a 2822 of warding off the intended 
blow. However, he had ſtill hopes that the King's favour was 
not abſolutely alienated from him; at leaſt he thought it of 
importance to make the ment. He put in writing, there- 
33 2 of his th and _ — his _ — 
wai n the King, and begged his Majeſty to e 
judge Na whether Ye had deſerved the rough treatment he 
received, | 
In this confeſſion he firſt recited the Apoſtle's Creed; and 
then, by way of explanation, profeſſed his belief in the Tri- 
nity, and acknowledged CHRIST as the only Head of the 
Church, which he divided into the Bleſſed in Heaven, thoſe 
who are tormented in 7 atory, (if, ſays he, there is founda- 
tion in ſcripture for any ak lace,) and the righteous on earth. 
Speaking of the different claſſes in the Chriſtian Church, of 
the Prieſts he particularly ſays, that they ſhould evermore be 
occupied in preaching and teaching the ſcriptures purely, and in 
giving wholeſome counſels of good living to the laity. He fur- 
ther adds, that they ſhould be more modeſt, gentle, and lowly in 
ſpirit, than any other people. He then profeſſed to believe, 
that in the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper was contained 
Crr1sT's body and blood, under the ſimilitude of bread and 
wine. Finally, ſays he, my faith is, that Goo will aſk no 
WT 4 more 
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more of a Chriſtian in this life, than to obey the precepts of his 
bleſſed law. If any Prelate of the Church requireth more, or 
any other kind of obedience, he contemneth Cur1sT, exalteth 
himſelf above Gop, and becometh plainly Anti-Chriſt. All 
theſe premiſes, ſays Lord Cobham, I believe particularly, and 

nerally all that Gop hath left in his Holy Scripture that I 

uld believe. I therefore earneſtly deſire, (he adds, addreſ- 
ſing himſelf to the King,) that you, my Sovereign, and Liege 
Lord, would cauſe this confeſſion of mine to be fairly examined 
17 the moſt pious, wiſe, and learned men in the kingdom. And 
if it be found agreeable to truth, let it * to be ſo, and 
me de conſidered as a true Chriſtian. But if it be proved to be 
otherwiſe, let it be utterly condemned, and let me be taught a 
a better belief from the word of Gov.” 55 
When Lord Cobham offered this confeſſion to the King, he 
2 ordered it to be given to the Archbiſhop ; upon which 
he to bring an hundred Knights, who would bear teſti- 
mony to the innocence of his life and opinions. The King be- 
ing ſilent, he aſſumed an higher ſtrain, and begged his May 
would permit him, as was uſual in leſs matters, to vindicate his 
innocence by the law of arms; but the King ſtill continued 
filent. At this inſtant, a on entered the chamber, and in 
the King's preſence cited Lord Cobham to appear before the 
Archbiſhop. This, from the circumſtances of 1t, ſeems to have 
been a concerted affair; and Lord Cobham, ftartled at the ſud- 
denneſs of the thing, made his laſt effort. Since (ſaid he) I 
can have no other juſtice, I appeal to the Pope at Rome.” 
The King, enraged at this, cried out with vehemence, Thou 
« ſhalt never proſecate thy appeal; and Lord Cobham re- 
fuſing to ſubmit implicitly to the cenſure of the Church, was 
immediately hurried to the Tower by the King's order. It is 
very extraordinary, that Lord 'Cobham ſhould have- made this 
appeal to. the Pope, whoſe ſupremacy he had ever denied. He 
was, probably, much agitated with paſſion, as he appears natu- 
rally to have been of a warm temper, at ſeeing himſelf fo en- 
tirely deſerted by the King; and might poſſibly intend to inti- 
mate, that however little reaſon he had to expect impartial juſ- 
tice from the Pope, he yet thought he ſhould have more jaſtice 
even from him, than from the Archbiſhop and convocation ; and 
he might alſo make the appeal, in hope that he ſhould at leaſt 
gain time by it. ; 

On the 23d of September, the Primate, fitting in the Chap- 
ter-Houſe of St. Paul's, aſſiſted by the Biſhops of London and 
Wincheſter, Lord Cobham was brought before him by the Lieu- 
tenant of the Tower. 'The Archbiſhop addreſſed him thus : 
«« Sir, (ſaid he) it was ſufficiently proved in a late ſeſſion of 
convocation, that you held many heretical opinions; upon which, 
agreeable to our forms, you were cited to appear before us; 
and, refuſing, you have been for contumacy excommunica- 


ted, 
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ted. Had you made proper ſubmiſſions, I was then ready to 
have abſolved you, and am now.” Lord Cobham, taking no 
notice of the offer of abſolution, only ſaid in anſwer, that if 
his Lordſhip would give him leave, he would juſt read his 
opinion on thoſe articles about which he ſuppoſed he was cal- 
led in queſtion; that any farther examination on thoſe points 
was needleſs, for he was entirely fixed, and ſhould not be found 
to Waver. 
Leave being accordingly given, he read a paper, in which 
was contained his opinion 2 — — the ns Sup» 
Gy penance, Images, an images. 8 80 : int 
Le bald, that CRRIST's MG really contained — 
ſorm of bread. With regard to the ſecond, he thought penance 
for ſin, as a of contrition, was uſeful and proper. Images 
he thaught only allowable to remind men of heavenly things; 
and that he who really paid divine worſhip to them, was an Ido 
later. As ta the laſt point, he faid that all men were pilgrims 
upon earth, towards happineſs or miſery; but he was perſuaded, 
that if a man's liſe was immoral, his going on pilgrimage to 
every quarter of the world would not recommend him to the 
Divine Favour, But he declared himſelf confident, that the man 
who conſcientiouſly conformed himſelf to the commandments of 
Gap, would by ſo doing inſure his ſalvation, h be ſhould 
never perform one pilgrimage either to Compoſtella, „Can- 
terbury, or any other place. d 8 
When he had read this paper, he delivered it to the Arch- 
iſhop, who examined it, in conjunction with the other Biſhops, 
and ſome of the Doctors; and then told him, that what was con- 
tained an it was in part good and orthodox; but that in other parts 
he was not ſufficiently explicit. There were other _ alto, 
the Primate ſaid, in which it was Qed he ſhould give his 
inion. Lord Cobham refuſed to —.— any other anſwer; tel 
the Archbiſhop, he was fixed in his opinions. Vou ſee me 
6 (added he) in your hands, and may do with me what you 


'l ys reſolution, in which he perſiſted, diſconcerted the Arch- 
biſhop. However, after a conſultation among themſelves, - the 
Primate told him, chat on all theſe points Holy Church had 
determined; by which determination all Chriſtians ought to a- 
hide. He added, that for the preſent he would diſmiſs him, but 
ſhould expect a more explicit anſwer on the Monday following; and 
in particular to this queſtion, © Whether there remained any ma- 
terial bread in the Sacrament of the Altar, after the words of 
* conſecration, or not?” And in the mean time, he told him, he 

250g (ond him, 2 a direction to his faith, the determination of the 
ur n thoſe points, on which his opinion would be ticu- 
lariy — The next day he ſent the following — paper 
| 4 , to 
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to Lord Cobham in the Tower, for his peruſal ; which ſhews the 
groſneſs of ſome of the opinions of the Church at that time. 


The Determination of the Au CHIO and the CLRROT. 


„„The faith and determination of the Holy Church, touchz 
„ ing the blifsful Sacrament of the Altar, is this, That after 
% the ſacramental words be once ſpoken by a Prieſt in his 
«© maſs, the material bread, that was bread, is turned into 
« Caxr15T's very body; and the material wine, that was before 
« wine, is turned into CH IST's very blood. And fo there re- 
« maineth in the Sacrament of the Altar, from thenceforth, no 
«© material bread, nor material wine, which were there before 
« the 2 were ſpoken.— How believe yon this 
«« artic 

% Holy Church hath: determined, that every Chriſtian man 
« living here bodily upon earth; ought to be ſfiriven to a Prieſt, 
« ordained by the Church, if he may come to him.—Canrsr 
4% ordained St. Peter the Apoſtle ta be his Vicar here on earth, 
c whoſe See is the Holy of Rome. And he granted 


% that the ſame power which he gave unto Peter, ſhould ſue- 


«..ceed 10. all Peter's ſucceſſors, which we now call Popes of 
« Rome. By whole ſpecial power, in particular Churches; he 
«« ordained Archbiſheps, Bi » . Parſons, Curates, and other 
««. degrees 3 whom Chriſtian men ought to obey after the laws 
„ of the Church of Rome. This is the determination of 


cc Holy Church, —— Holy Church hath determined, that it is 


«© meritorious. to a Chriſtian man to go on pilgrimage to h 
« places; and there to worſhip - holy 2 
« Saints, Apoſtles, Martyrs, Confeſſors, and all other Saints 
4% beſides, approved by the Church of Rome. Ho believe 
« you theſe articles?“ | 
The Archbiſhop, attended by three Biſhops, and four heads 
of religious houſes, appeared in Court on the =p appointed. He 
had removed his judicial chair from the Chapter-Houſe of 
St. Paul's to a Dominican Convent, which then ſtood within 


Ludgate, in London, This place was crowded with a numa- 


rous throng of Friars and Monks, as well as Seculars. And 
amidſt the contemptuous looks of theſe, zealots, Lord Cobham, 
attended by Sir Robert Morley, Lieutenant of the Tower, 
walked up undaunted to the place of hearing. The Arch 
biſhop accoſted him with an appearance of great mildneſs ; and 
having curſorily run over what had hitherto paſſed in the pro- 
ceſs, told him, he expected, at their laſt meeting, to have found: 
him ſuing for abſolution; but that the door ot + reconcilation; 
was ſtill open, if reflection had yet brought him to himſelf. I 
have treſpaſſed againſt you in nothing (ſaid. the bigh-ſpirited: 
% Nobleman) : 1 have no need of your abſolution,” He —— 

9 t 
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knelt down, and lifted up his hands to Heaven, breaking out 
into this pathetic exclamation : ©* I confeſs myſelf before thee, 
O eternal Gop, to have been a great, a grievous ſinner, How 
«« often have irregular and ungoverned der miſled my youth ! 
«+ How often have I been drawn into fin by the temptations of 
% the world Here abſolution is wanted, O my Gov, I hum- 
% bly aſk: thy mercy.” He then roſe up with tears in his eyes, 
and ſtrongly affected with what he had juſt uttered, he turned 
to the aſſembly, and ftretching out his arm, cried out with a 
loud voice, Lo, theſe are your guides, good people. For the 
«© moſt flagrant tranſgreſſions of Gop's moral law, was I never 
% once ed in queſtion by them. I have teſtified my 
% diſapprobation of their arbitrary 1 and traditions; 
* and they treat me, as they have done others, with the moſt 
« extreme ſeverity. But let them remember the denunciations 
« of CHR1sT againſt the Phariſees, All ſhall be fulfilled.” 
- The grandeur, dignity, and vehemence with which he ſpoke, 
threw the court into ſome diſorder. The force of truth, and his 
energetic manner, might poſſibly make ſome impreſſion on the cal- 
lous hearts of a few even of the bigotted Ecclefiaſtics who fur- 
rounded him. The Primate attempted an aukward apology for 
his treatment of him, and then ſuddenly turning to him, aſked, 
what he thought of the which had been ſent to him the 
day before? and particularly, what he thought of the firſt ar- 
ticle, with regard to the Holy Sacrament ? © My faith with re- 
to the Holy Sacrament, (replied Lord Cobham) is, that 
HRIST fitting with his diſciples, the night before he ſuffered, 
took bread ; and bleſſing it, e it, and gave it to them, ſay- 
ing, Take, eat, this is my body, which was given for you: do 
this in remembrance of me, — This is my faith, Sir, with re 
to the Holy. Sacrament. I am taught this faith by Matthew, 
Mark, Luke, and Paul.“ 5 
- He was then aſked by the Archbiſhop, * Whether, after the 
words. of conſecration, he believed there remained any material 
bread?” The Scriptures (ſaid he) make no mention of the 
word material. I believe as was expreſſed in the paper I gave 
in, that, after conſecration, CHRISsT's body remains in the form of 
bread.” A loud murmur upon this aroſe in the aſſembly ; and the 
words Hereſy, Hereſy, were echoed on every fide ; particularly, one 
of the Biſhops cried out with vehemence, That it was a foul 
hereſy. to call ie bread, after the ſacramental words were once ſpo- 
ken.” Lord Cobham, who ſtood near him, interrapting, him, ſaid, 
«« St.” Paul, the Apoſtle, was as wiſe a man as you are, and perhaps 
as good a Chriſtian; and yet he, after the words of conſecration, 
plainly calls it bread, The bread (ſaith he) that we break, is it not 
the communication of the body of Chrift ?” St. Paul, he was anſwered, 
malt be otherwiſe underſtood ; for it was ſurely hereſy to ſay — — 
5 - Cobham 


- 
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Cobham 'afked, how) that dppearet ?=** Why (laid the other) it 
is againſt the determination of Holy Church“ “ Von know, 
Sir, "(interrupted the Archbiſhop) we ſent you the true faith on 
this point, clearly determined by the Church of Rome, our mbthier, 
and by the holy doctors..— “ I know none holier { led Lord 
Cobham)'than'CHRIST and his Apöſtles; and this determination 
is ſurely none of their's. It is plainly againſt Seripture. D 
you then not believe in the determination bf the Church ?*Q Ido 
not: I believe the Scriptutes, ad all that is founded upon them ; 
but in your idle determinations I have no belief. To be ſhort with 
you, L catmot conſider the Church 'of Rome às any Part of the 
hriſtian Church. Its endeavour is to oppòſe the purity of the 
Goſpt!, and to ſet up, in its rom, I know ndt whit 2bfurd conſti- 
tutions of its own.” | | | 
A declaration of this kind muſt naturally be ſuppoſed to have 
thrown ſach th affembly as this was into cotifafion. It did fo. 
Every one exclaimed againſt the audacious heretic ; aud, ny | 
others, Dr. Walden, the Prior of the Carmelites, Hſted up his 
es to Heaven, and cried oft, © What deſperate wretches are 
theſe ſchotars of Wicklif “ Before GOD ard may (replied 
Lord Cobham vehemently) T1 here profes that before I knew 
Wickliff, I never abſtained from fin ; But after I was acquainted 
with that virtuous man, I faw my errors, and 1 wok reformed 
them.“ It were an hard thing (anſwered Dr. Walden) if in an 
fo liberally ſupplied with pious and learned men, I ſhould nor 
be able to amend my life till Theard the Devil præach. “ Go on, 
go on, (repfied Lord Cobham with ſome warmth) follow the ſteps 
of your fathers, the old Phariſees. Aſctibe, like them, every thing 
+ the Devil, that oppoſes your dn iniquities, Pronounce 
them heretics, who rebuke your crimes; and it you cannot prove 
them fuch by Scripture, call iti the fathers.—AmT too ſevete | Let 
your own actions ſpeak. What warrant have you from Scriptore 
for this very act you are now about ? Where do you fitid it written 
in all Gov's law, that you may thus fit in judgment upon the life 
of man? Hold— Annas and Caiphas may perhaps be quoted in 
your favour.” —** Ay (ſaid otie of the Doctors) and CHRIST too, 
for he judged Judas.” —* I never heard that he did, (replied Lord 
Cobhimy He'protiounced indeed a woe agtinft int, qs fie doth 
fill againſt you, Who have followed Jadas's ſteps : for finice His 
venom hath ſhed into the Church, your have never followed 
CHRIST, but vilely betrayed his cauſe, and dimonoured his reli- 
gion.“ — The Archbiſhop, upon this, defired him to explain what 
tie meant by venem. © I mean by it (faid be) the abe of the 
Church; your temporal poſſeſſions and fordſhips. When the Church 
was firſt endowed, as an author of your own pathetically expteſſes 


it, an Angel in che air cried out, N oe, wwoe, woe : thi: ddy i, Venom 


4 X ps ſhed 
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ſhed into the Church of GOD. Since that time, inſtead of laying 
down their lives for religion, as was common in the early ages, 
the Biſhops of Rome have been engaged in a conſtant ſcene of 
perſecution, or in curſing, murdering, poiſoning, or fighting 
with each other. How ſtriking a contraſt is there between the 
character of CHRIST, and that of him who now pretends to 
—— head r N was full * 
mercy ; but the Pope of pride and tyranny. RIST 

was deſtitute of all temporal poſſeſſions, and * ſorgave the 
many injuries which he received; but the Pope abounds in 
— 4 and is cruel and vindictive.“ Then raiſing his voice, 
he cried out, Thus faith CHRIST in his Goſpel : We unte 
you, Scribes and Phariſees, bypocrites, you ſhut up the kingdom of 
Heaven againſt men: you neither enter in yourſelves, . aui ll 
you ſuffer thoſe to enter, who otherwiſe would, You flop up the 
away 3 traditions : and you binder GOD's true Minifters from 
fetting the truth before the people ; becauſe 2 are apprehenſive that 
5 that means your own wickedne/s would be reproved, But if the 
Prieſt be ever ſo wicked, if he defends your r he is ſuf- 
ſered . — Lord Cobham then looked ſtedfaſtly upon the 
Archbiſhop, and, after a ſhort pauſe, ſaid, Both Daniel and 
CHRIST have propheſied, that trouble/aome times ſbould come, 
fuch as have not been from the foundation of the world. This 
prophecy ſeems in a great meaſure fulfilled in the preſent ſtate 
of the Church. You have greatly troubled the people of 
GOD: you have 2 dipped you hands in blood ; and, if 
I foreſee aright, will ſtill further imbrue them. But there is a 
threat on record againſt you: therefore look to it : your days 
mall 1 ier the lud, ſake your days foall be 

ened.”” 

The very great ſpirit and reſolution with which Lord Cob- 
ham behaved on this occaſion, and the readineſs and pertinence 
of bis anſwers, it is ſaid, fo aſtoniſhed his adverſaries, that they 
had nothing to reply. The Archbiſhop himſelf was filent, and 

the whole court was at a ſtand. At laſt, one of the Doctors, 
whoſe name was Kempe, taking out of his boſom a copy of 
the paper which had ſent to the Tower, turned to Lord 
Co „and told him, that they wanted briefly to know his 
pinion concerning the points contained in that paper. Dr. 
empe then deſired a direct anſwer, whether, after the words 
of conſecration, there remained any material bread t———< I 
have told you, (anſwered Lord Cobham) my belief is, that 
CHRIST's body is contained under the form of bread.” He 
was again aſked, whether he thought confeſſion to a Prieſt of 
abſolute neceſſity ? To which he replied, that he thought it 
might be in many caſes uſeful to aſk che opinion of a Prieſt, if 
he were a learned and pious man; but he thought it by no 
means neceſlary to ſalvation, Being then queſtioned about the 
Pope's right to St. Peter's chair, he anſwered, © He __ fol- 
wetn 


* 
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loweth Peter the nigheſt in good living, is next him in ſucceſſion. 
You'talk (ſaid he) of Peter, but I ſee none of you that imitate 
his lowly manners; nor, indeed, the manners of his ſucceſſors, 
till the time of Sylveſter.” But what do you particularly affirm 
of the Pope? * That he and you together (anſwered Lord 


Cobham) make whole the t Anti-Chriſt. is the head, 
you Biſhops and Prieſts are the body, and the begging Friars are 
the tail, that covers the filthineſs of you both with lies and 


ſophiſtry. He was laſtly aſked, what he thought of the worſhip 
of images and holy relics? I pay them (anſwered Lord Cob. 
ham) no manner of regard,——ls it not (faid he) a wonderful 
thing, that theſe ſaints, ſo di/interefed upon earth, ſhould after 
death become ſuddenly fo coverovs ? It would, indeed, be won- 
derful, did not the pleaſurable lives of Prieſts ſufficiently account 

it. For, in ſhort, by your confeſſions and idols, your pre- 
tended abſolutions and ons, you drawn to yourſelves the 
greateſt of the wealth in every country where Chriſtianity is 
profeſſed.” ; — 


When he had thus anſwered the four articles, the Archbi 


told him, that he had ſpoken many things which diſh 
the whole body of the Clergy, and which naturally tended to 
bring them into contempt with the common people. We 
have already (faid he) ſpent much time about you, and it ap- 
all to be in vain. e muſt, therefore, come to ſome con- 
cluſion. Take your choice of this alternative; ſubmit obe- 
diently to the ordinances of the 'Church, or endure the conſe- 
uence. ———* My faith is fixed, (anſwered Lord Cobham 
„) do with me what you. pleaſe.” The Archbiſhop then 
ſtood up, took off his cap, and read aloud the cenſare of the 
Church. ( Lord Cobham anſwered, with great chearful- 
neſs, ** You may condemn my body: my ſoul, I am well af- 
ſured, you cannot hurt,” He then turned to the K and 
ſtretching out his hands, ſaid with a loud voice, ** Good Chriſ- 
tian people, for GOD's ſake, be well aware of theſe men; they 
will otherwiſe beguile you, and lead you to deſtruction.” When 
he had ſaid this, he fell on his knees, and raiſing his hands and 
| eyes, 


. {e) It was in the following terms: * vocation of all our province of 


n the name of GOD, Amen, We 
Thomas by. the ſufferance of Gov, 
* Archbiſhop of Canterbury 
4 politan and Primate of all 


* of Rome, willicth this to be known 
* to all men, 


“ hereſy, and upon divers articles, 
* whereupmm Sir John Oldcattle,. 
Kaige, and Lord Cobham, atter a 
„ diligent inquiſition made tor the 
* ſame, was detected, accuſed, and 
* preſented before us, in our | 


con- 


Metro- 
England, 
Wand Legate from the apottiolic teat- 


In a certain cauſe of. 


Can erbury, holden in the cathe- 
* dral church of Si, Paul at London. 
At the lawful denouncement and 
* requeit of our univerſal Clergy: in 
* the ſaid convocation, we proceeded 
. againſt him according to the law 
© (Gop is witneſs) with all the favour 
6 poſſible; and following Cuzaisr 
„in all that we might, who willeth 
nt the death of @ ſinner, but ra- 
the: that he be converted and live, 
+ we took upon us to corre him, 
© and ſougut all Aer ways pollbie 

d 
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es, prayed. GOD to forgive his enemies; after which he wa 
4 ered to Sir Robert Morley, and ſent back to the Tower. 
Theſe, bigotted and blood-thirſty Eccleſiaſtics had thus far 
gained their point; but they were ſtill in ſome. kind of per- 
ſexity. | TI, well knew. that Lord Cobham was very popu- 
fir, and that his opinions had many advocates. Theſe proceed- 


ings of the Clergy muſt therefore haye rendered them very odi- 
ous. to great numbers among the laity. For which reaſon they 


did not think it prudent at. preſent to proceed to extremities, 
the conſequences of which might. poſſibly be dangerous. > How» 


5 to bring him again to the Church's * by favourable words, The wor- 
unity; declaring unto him what the * thineſs of the cauſe firſt weighed on 
© holy and univerſal Church of Rome * the one ſide, and his unworthineſs 
© hath ſaid, holden, determined, and © again, conſidered on the other fide 3 


“taught in that behalf; and though 
_ * double, through his damnable obſti- 


< we, found him from the Catholic 
* faith far wide, and ſo ſtift-necked, 
© that he would not confeſs his errors, 
© nar purge. himſelf, nor yet repent. 
a 2 we. — pitying him 
* from... fatherly . compaſſion, . and en- 
0 dreh e 8 the elch of his ſoul, 


s appointed him a competent time of 


4 deliberation, to ſee if he would re- 
©. pent, and (eek to be reſormed: and 
© fince we have found him worſe and 
* worſe, co ing therefore that 
© he is incorrigihle, we are driven to 
© the very extremity of the law, and, 
<-with great beawineſs ef heart, we 
© now. proceed to the publication of 
£ the ſentencedefinitiveagainſthim, 
We take CHRIST unto witneſs, 
© that we ſcek nothing elſe, in this 
© our whole enterpriz:, but only bis 
glory. Foraſmnchas we have found, 
dy divers acts done, produced, and 
s exhibited” hy indications, preſump- 
tions, and proofs, and man 
© kinds of evidence, that the ſaid Sir 
© John Oldcalile, Knight, and Lord 
F Cobham, is not only an evident he- 
# retic in his own perſon, but alſo a 
© mighty maiatainerof other heretics, 
©. againſt the faith. aud religion of the 
© holy and univerſal Church of Rome; 
* namely,” about the two Sacraments 
of the Altar, and of penance, beſides 
the Pop?'s power, and pilgrimages: 
and that be, as the chi,Iů iniquity” 
© and: darkneſs,” hath ſo hardened his 
©, heart, that he will in no caſe attend 
+. unto the voice of his paſtor; nei- 
©, ther will he be allured by ſtreight 
*, zdmonitions, nor yet he brought in 


is nought ſhould r po and 


Zeanet of. Bangor 


other 


bis faults alſo aggravated, or made 


* nacy; we being loth that he which 
* ſo with his contagiouſneſs infett the 
* multitude; by the council and a- 
* ſent; of the yery+-diſcreet: fathers; 
our honourable brethren, and Lords 
© Biſhops here praſent, . Rickard of 
© London, Henry of Wincheſter, and 
and of other 
8 898 and wile men here, 
both doors of divinity, and of dhe 
* laws canon and civil, ſeculars.and. 
religious, with divers other expert 


men aflitting us, weſententially and 


+ definitively, by this preſent writing, - 
judge, declare, and condemn the- 
« {aid Sir Jobn Oldcaſtle, Knight, and 
Lord Cobham, for à moſt pernicious. 
* and dereſtable heretic, 5 upon 
the ſame, and refuſing utterly to 

*4 obey the Church, again committing 
him here from henceforth, as # con- 
* demned heretic, to the ſecular ju- 
ri ſdiction, power, and judgment, to 

do him thereupon to death. Fur- 

thermore, we excummunicate aud 
denounce accurſed not oaly this 
heretic here preſent, but ſo many 

© elſe” beſides, as ſhall hereafter, in 

© favour of his ertbr, either receive 
© him or defend him, council him 

© or help him, or any othet Way 

© maintain him, as very factors, re- 

* ceivers, detenders, councellors, aid - 
© ers, and maintaiaers of condemned 

© heretics,” —— The Clergy were or- 
dered to read Lord Cobham'sſentence 
of excommunicztion in every church 

in the kingdom, * 
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ever, in order to facilitate their deſigns, they endeavoured to 
leſſen his credit among the people, by ſpreading abroad ſcanda- 
lous aſperſions againſt him by their emiſſaries, and even pub- 
liſhed a recantation in his name. Lord Cobham; in his own 
defence, cauſed a paper to be Tav up in ſome of the moſt pub- 
lic places in London, in which he deſired it might be nom to 
all the world, that he had never varied in any point from that 
confeſſion of faith which he had before delivered. 
Lord Cobham remained ſix months in the Tower, without 
the Archbiſhop and his Clergy having come to any reſolution; 
and he then ſaved them the trouble of any further deliberations 
about him, by eſcaping out of the Tower by unknown means. 
He took the advantage of a dark night, evaded purſuit, and ar- 
rived ſafe in Wales; where ſome of the Chiefs of that country 
favoured the Noble fugitive, and ſcreened him from the milice 
of his enemies. The» Clergy, - thoroughly mortified at this 
event, took great pains to perſuade the King to iſſue a procla- 
mation for apprehending him; but the King; who probably 
thought that enough had been done already, paid little attention 
to — ſolicttations. This was an additional mortification'; 
however, they endeavoured to intereſt the King on their behalf, 
by incenſing him againſt the Lollards, wWhom they repreſented as 
illeaffected to the Government. Henry liſtened to their infirtua- 
tions, and began to. conſider: the Lollards among the number of 
is own enemies. ru 3 | 
About this time the Bi had obtained a proclamation, 
forbidding. the Lollards to ble in companies, which they 
had been uſed to do on the account of devotion. This procla- 
mation had its effect only in part; for they ſtill continued to af. 
ſemble, though in leſs companies; and with more privacy, aud 
often in the dead of night. As on this occaſion they generally 
choſe ſome unfrequented place, a number of them ſometimes 
aſſembled in St. Giles's fields, which wits: then covered with 
buſhes. Here a number of them had met one evening, and in- 
tended, as uſual, to continue their meeting to a very late hour. 
Some emiſſaries of the Clergy, who had mingled with them un- 
der the diſgujſe of friends, gave intelligence of their deſigu ; 
and as the King, who was then at Elcham, about ſeven miles 
from London, whather he was- retirec to keep his Chriſtwas, 
was ſitting down to ſupper, advice was brought him that the 
Lord Cobham, at the head of twenty thouſand men, had 
themſelves in St. Gles's fields; breathing revenge, and threatet- 
ing to murder the King, the Princes of the biood, and all the 
Nobility and Prelates who ſhould oppoſe them. Nothin 
(ſays Rapin) was more improbable; than that twenty thouſand 
men ſhould aſſemble at the very gates of London, without be- 
ing obſerved; and it was ſtill more unlikely that Oldtaſtlep a 
very experienced warrior, ſhould chuſe St. Giles's fields, "overs 
grown as chey were with buſhes and ſhrubs, for the rendezvous 


of 
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of his forces. Nevertheleſs, the news was confirmed by fo 
many circumſtances, that the King could not but credit the re. 
port.” Accordingly, Henry immediately armed what men he 
could readily muſter, and put himſelf at their head, in hopes to 
ſurprize the enemy before they ſhould have concerted their 
ſchemes. Soon after 1 e arrived at the place, and find. 
ng there about eighty or an hundred perſons, killed about twenty 
of them on the ſpot, and took about ſixty of them priſoners, 
among whom was Sir Ra Action, and Sir John Beverley, a 
mages Hon The King, who ſuppoſed that what he had already 
met with, was only the advanced guard of the enemy, marched 
on in expectation of meeting with the main body; but no main 
body was ever found, and this formidable army was diſperſed 
with as much eaſe as it had been raiſed, 

Notwithſtanding the manifeſt improbability of this conſpiracy, 
it was, at leaſt for a time, entirely credited by the King, and 
therefore fully anſwered the defigns of the Clergy ; as it tho- 
roughly incenſed Henry againſt the Lollards, and gave a ſevere 
check to the whole party, - The Hiſtorian we have juſt quoted, 
ſpeaking of this tranſaction, further ſays, It is hardly to be 
conceived, that a Prince ſo wiſe as Henry, could ſuffer himſelf 
to be impoſed upon by ſo groſs a fiction. Had he found, indeed, 
as he was made to believe, twenty thouſand men in arms, in St. 
Giles's fields, it might have created ſuſpicion ; but that four- 
ſcore, or an hundred men, among whom there was not a fingle 

rſon of rank, ſhould have formed ſuch a project, is extremely 
improbable. Beſides, he himſelf knew Sir John Oldcaſtle to be 
a man of ſenſe ; and yet nothing could be more wild than the 
project fathered upon him; a project, which it was ſuppoſed he 
was to execute with an handful of men, and yet he himſelf abſent, 
and no leader in his room. Beſides, notwithſtanding the ſtricteſt 
ſearch made through the kingdom, to diſcover the accomplices 
of this pretended conſpiracy, not a ſingle perſon could be found, 
beſides thoſe taken at St. Giles's.” As for the Lord Cobham 
himſelf, Henry was ſo uaded of his ' guilt, that through his 
influence a bill of attainder againſt him paſſed the Commons ; 
and not content with this, the King ſet a price of a thouſand 
marks upon his head, and promiſed a perpetual exemption from 
taxes to any town that ſecure him. This tranſaction hap- 

ned in the year 141 
A few months afterwards, a Parliament was called at Leiceſ- 
ter, whither the zeal of the Clergy followed the King ; and in 
purſuance of their old ſcheme rendering the Lollards ſuſ- 
E as enemies to the State, they p an act to be paſſed, 

which hereſy incurred the forfeitures of treaſon; and which 
likewiſe contained a clauſe, manifeſtly levelled at the Lord Cob- 
ham, which made thoſe liable to the ſame penalties who had 
broken priſon, unleſs they ſurrendered themſelves again, 
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In the mean time, the noble Cobham ſtill continued an exile in 
Wales, though frequently obliged to ſhift the place of his retreat; 
and in-that mountainous country he was four years ſheltered from 
the-malice of his enemies. They, however, made uſe of all the 
means in their power to find him out ; and, after'many fruitleſs 
attempts, at length engaged the Lord Powis in their intereſt, 
who was very ful in thoſe parts, and in whoſe hands it was 
imagined Lord Cobham was concealed. Powis, taking proper 
meaſures to work upon his tenants, had numbers upon the watch, 
and with a degree of vigilance that Lord Cobham could not 


eſcape. Whilſt, therefore, he imagined himſelf ſecure from his 


enemies, he was ſuddenly taken, carried to London in triumph, 
and put into the hands of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury. 
The abſence and ſufferings of Lord Cobham, had in no de- 
ſoftened the malice of his enemies; on the contrary, the 
Clergy, who had formerly been under ſome reſtraint, having 
gain t additional power, by the late enatted law, and the 
— wang which they now had in Parliament, and in the 
— were diſpoſed to let looſe all their fury againſt him. Things 
being circumſtanced in this manner, Cobham might eafily 
his fate; which, indeed, did not long remain in ſuſpence. 
He received ſentence of death, both as an heretic, and a traitor. 
And on the day appointed for his execution, he was brought out 
of the Tower with his arms bound behind him, and having a 
very chearful countenance. He was then placed upon a hurdle, 
and drawn upon it into St. Giles's fields, where they had ſet up 
a new gallows. When he was arrived at the place of execution, 
and was taken from the hurdle, he devoutly fell down upon his 
knees, and prayed to Gop to forgive his enemies. He then 
ſtood up, and addreſſing the multitude, exhorted them to con- 
tinue in the ſtedfaſt obſervance of the laws of Gop, as delivered 
in the Scriptures. Having added to this, ſome other exhorta- 
tions to the people, he ſubmitted himſelf to his fate, with the 
intrepidity of an hero, and the reſignation of a Chriſtian, He 
was — up alive by the middle with iron chains, on the gallows 
which was ereQted ; under which a fire being made, he was burnt 
to death. The rage of ſuperſtition was carried to ſuch an 
height, that the Monks and Prieſts who attended, did not re- 
frain from curſes and execrations, even whilſt the noble victim 
was in the flames ; and they alſo endeavoured to prevent the 
people who ſurrounded from praying for him, Such was 
the end of the illuſtricus Cobham ! and ſach the treatment which 
he received, by the contrivances, and at the inſtigation, of a 
— mn men, who pretended to be Miuiſters of the Goſpel of 
eace 
Lord Cobham (ſays Mr. Gilpin) had been much converſant 
in the world ; and had probably been engaged, in the early part 
of his life, in the licence ot ut, His religion, however, put a 
thorough 
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thorough reſtraint upon a diſpoſition, naturally inclinad to the 
allurements of pleaſure. He was a man of a very high ſpirit, 
and warm temper; neither of which his ſufferings could ſubdue. 
With very little temporizing, he might have eſcaped the indigni- 
ties he received from the Clergy, who always conſidered him as 
an object beyond them; but the greatneſs of his ſoul could not 
brook conceſſion. In all his examinations, and through the whole 
of his behaviour, we ſee an authority and dignity in his manner, 
which ſpeak him the great man in all bis afſictions.— He was a 
perſon of uncommon parts, and very extenſive talents ; well quali- 
fied either — __ ( cn ga held. — — — he was 
remarkable for his ready and poignant wit. Hi acquirements 
were equal . No 5 s of learning, which was at. 
that time in eſteem, had eſcaped his attention. It was his thirſt 
of knowledge, indeed, which firft brought him acquainted with 
the opinions of Wieklif, The novelty of them engaged his cu- 
rioſity. He examined them as a Philoſopher, and in the courſe 
of his examination became a Chriſtian.” The influence and cha. 
canes of 3 3 _ have had — — * in 

lvancing the progreſs of the opinions which he e ; by 
ſhewing . wade that religion was not — icaly uh | 
cloiſter, but that it would do honour to the higheſt ſtations of hu- 
man life; and that no temporal honours or grandeurs were too 
great to be hazarded in its defence, 

The treatment which Lord Cobham received from the bigotted 
Clergy of this period, is a ſtriking inſtance, among many others, 
in the bloody annals of the Catholic Church, of the intolerant 
ſpirit of the Romiſh religion. Uncharitableneſs, bigottry, and a 
pirit of perſecution, have, indeed, ever been the eharacteriſtics 
of Popery. The Romiſh Clergy, when diveſted of power, -can. 
with great eaſe aſſume the ap nces of charity and moderation: 
but ap ces of this ſort deſerve no regard. For it is apparent, 
from che ſtubborn evidence of innumerable facts, that whenever 
the Catholic Church hath been in poſſeſſion of a ſufficient degree 
of power, its charity and moderation have ever been overbalanced 
by a flaming zeal for the defence of its on inventions, | 
tions, and ſuperſtitions, and for the. extirpation of what they call 
hereſy 3 and that to advance its own ends, it hath ſeldom ſcruple& 
to employ the axe and the wheel, the gibbet and the ſtake. - 
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The Life of HENRY CHIGHELY, 
Archhiſhop of Cantaaguey. 


ENRY CHICHELY was born of an obſcure family 
at Higham Ferrers, in Northam tomſhire. "We are Dot 

. informed of the exact time of "his. birth. He was i 
| ſtruſted in ar learning at the ſchool of WintheC. 
ger, founded by William of Wykeham, and became afterwards 
Fellow of New College in Oxford, folinded all by the ſame Pre- 
late; where he took che de of Dottor in che civil and canon 
law. He das chen appointed Chaplain to Robert Medford,” Bi- 
Map of Salifbury; who about the year 1402, preferred him to the 
Atchdencoury of Saliſbury. But one Walter Pitgperes, a prieit, 
coramenced 7 — him for 5 dignity, claiming it by vir- 
tue of à grant King Henry IV. under the great ſeal. But 
the cauſe being brought by appeal before Arundel, Arch ſhop of 
| d to Henry Chichely. 
Two years after, he exchanged his Archdeacgnry for the Chancel- 
ip of the ſame dioceſe; He made this exchange with Walter 
„the Biſhop of $alifbury's brother, who enjoyed that dig- 
nity ; which — to be law ful by the e ee of the 
canon law: and having both quitted their ſeveral dignities, Chi- 
chely was made Chancellor, and Medford Archdeacon, There 
was anne ved to the Chancelorſhip the 8 e of Odyham, in 
the dioceſe of Wincheſter, which was then 6.7. and was given 
him by che Biſhop z and he was immediately put in poſſcfion of it 
by the Cuffus Rotulorum of the See of Wincheſter, which was then 
vacant by the death of William of Wykeham. Both theſe prefer- 
wents was given him by Biſhop Medford, who always had a high 
2 q fand wes he died, el Was about Ae = 

ter, left him by will a golden cup with a cover, and appainte: 

im the chief of his 8 * * 
In 140%, King pow IV. ſent Chichely as his Ambaſſador, to 


congratulate Greg II. on his advancement to the Papacy. 
And the — of St. David's becoming vacant whilſt * — 


at Rome, he was promoted to that See by the Pope, who conſe- 
crated him, with his own hands at Sienne, He returned into 
. in April, 1408, and in the Auguſt fol owing made pro- 
9 of canonical obedience in the cathedral church of Canter - 
ury. | 

In the beginning of the year 1409, he was deputed by the 
Synod of London, with 4 allum, Biſhop of 3 

4 an 
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and the Prior of Canterbury, to the general Council held at Piſa. 
The principal deſign of this Council, was to put an end to the 
ſchiſm which had ariſen in the Church in the year 1378, and 
which ſtill continued. Of the riſe of this ſchiſm, we have had 
occaſion to ſpeak in the life of Wickliff. There were at this time 
two Popes, Benedict XIII. and Gregory XII. Gregory reſided at 
Rome, and Benedict at Avignon. This Council which was held at 
Piſa, to reſtore peace to the Church, conſiſted of twenty-two Car- 
dinals, four Patriarchs, twelve Archbiſhops preſent, beſides four- 
teen repreſented by proxy; fourſcore Biſhops, beſides proxies; 
four ſcore and ſeven Abbots, with Ambaſſadors from all the 
crowned heads, or other Princes in Europe. This pompous aſ- 
ſembly, after ſome tedious preleminary Efcuftons, at laſt found 
both the Popes to be notorious and incorrigible ſchiſmatics and 
heretics, and guilty of perjury; they therefore denounced them 
deprived of all their titles an dauthorities, and the Apoſtolical See to 
be vacant; and all the cenſures and promotions of thoſe pretended 
Popes void, and of none effect. Al the powers in Europe. had 
copies of this reſolution ſent them; and, immediately upon this, 
the Cardinals proceeded to the election of a new Pope, who ftiled 
himſelf Alexander the Vth. He immediately took his ſeat as Pre- 
ſident of the council, and as Pope confirmed all the former decrees. 
But as the late Popes, Benedictus and Gregory, did neither of 
them chuſe to relinquiſh their dignity, they did not ſubmit to the 
deciſion of the Council, but ſtill continued to retain their titles; 
and Benedict was ſtill acknowledged as Pope in Spain: ſo that the 
Church had in fact, at this time, three heads. What an anfortus 
tunate circumſtance it was, that there ſhould have been no ſure 
Criterion, by which good Catholics might have diſtinguiſhed with 
certainty which of theſe was the true ſucceſſor of St. Peter ! 1 

After the breaking up of the Council of Piſa, Biſnop Chichely 
returned to England, and was preſent at two ſynods holden at 
London in 1410 and 1411. In 1413, he was ſent by King Hen- 
ry V. Ambaſſador, together with Richard Earl of Warwick, firſt 
to the King of France, and then to the Duke of Burgundy, for 
concluding a truce between England and France. But there is 
reaſon to believe, that the real deſign of this Em was only 
to amuſe the Court of France, and that Henry had before this, 
entertained hoſtile intentions againſt that kingdom. However, 
Biſhop Chichely returned again into England; but it is ſaid, 
that he was ſent again the ſame year, with the Karl of Warwick, 
to demand the Duke of Burgundy's daughter in marriage for 
King Henry. | | ; 

In 1414, Thomas Arundel, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, died 
and upon the death of his Primate, the Prior of Canterbury, 
and the Monks of that Church, deſired the King's leave for 
electing a new Archbiſhop, The King's leave being accord- 


ingly 


» 8 
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ingly obtained under the Great Seal, the Monks aſſembled in 
the Chapter-Houſe, and proceeded to the choice of an Arch- 
biſhop ;- and the election unanimouſly falling upon Chichely, it 
was aged by. John Ie one of the Modks, in the name 
of the reſt, to the Nerz, who were aſſembled in the church in 
great numbers. The ſame 2 two of the Monks were ap- 

inted proxies for the reſt, who accordingly waited upon the 
Biſhop at London, and acquainted him with the humble requeſt 
'of the Prior and Monks, that he would take upon him'the go- 
vernment of the Church of Canterbury. Chichely de a 
day's time to conſider of it; and the next day, when they came 
to him again in the Biſhop. of Norwich's houſe, in the preſence 
of Edward, Duke of Vork, and ſeveral of the Nobility, the 
crafty Prelate expreſly told them, that he could not gratify their 
requeſt without the * conſent, to whoſe arbitration he re- 
ferred their petition. . Whereupon the Prior and the Monks, by 
their proxies, ſent to Pope John XXII. (Alexander V. being 
now dead) r requeſting of him, that he would confirm 
their election of the Biſhop of St. David's to the See of Can- 
terbury. King Henry. alſo ſignified to his Holineſs, that he 
had granted leave to the Chapter of Canterbury to elect an Arch- 
biſhop. This Pope, who was then at Bologne, being deſirous of 
retaining the right of nominating: to n e by way of Papal 

rovifion, ſignified to the Monks of Canterbury by letter, that 
he had reſerved to himſelf the collation to the See of Canter- 
bury, before the death of Thomas Arundel, and that he annul. 
led whatever they, or any other perſons, might have done in pre- 
judice of his proviſion, However, he collated, by his bull of 

viſion, the ſame Henry Chichely, whom they had elected, to 

the Archiepiſcopal See. -It is, indeed, alleged by ſome writers, 
and with great appearance of probability, that the politic Chi- 
> x had privately taken ptoper meaſures to ſecure the friendſhip 
of the Pope. 

Chichely's election being thus confirmed, the King delivered to 
him the temporalities on the zoth of May; and, on the 2gth of 
ſun Sillowing, the pall was delivered to him by the Biſhops of 
Wincheſter and Norwich, delegated by the 8 for that purpoſe, 
with great ſolemnity, in the preſence of the King and many of 
the Nobility, at the King's Palace of Sutton, at which time he 
took an oath of obedience and fidelity to the Pope. (2) 

ah „ Shortly 


(e) This oath was in the follow- 
ing terms : I Henry, Archbiſhop 
of Canterbury, will be faithful and 
obedient to St. Peter, to the Holy 
Apoſtolical Church of Rome, and to 
my Lord John the Twenty-third, and 
his ſucceiſors that ſhall be canoni- 
cally elected. I will not conſent to, 
nor engage in, any deſign againſt their 


life, limbs; or liberty; The ſecrets 


that they ſhall eatrvt me with, either 


by themſelves, by t eir Legates, “ . 


letters, I will not reveal to auy one to 
their prejudice, I will aſſiit them in 


maintaining and defending the PA- 


racr, and the rights of St. Peter, 
againit all perſons whatſoever, as far 
as is conſiſtent with the privileges of 

wy 


and will ſapply bis ec 
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2 ortly after Chichiely was thus raiſed to the higheſt dightty 
in the Chutch, a As was fummoned to Fs. at Lief. 
ter. The Commons had not yet laid aſide their deſign of hum- 
bling the Clergy, dern ſonne of their attempts had hitherto 
mifcarried: The prope Us they had made for ſeizing the Eccle- 
8 _— 5 3-9 5 reſented to the King as = 2 
Jus hereſy; which had crept in among the Members, 
be which bers profeſſed Loflards. But this Parliament 
ch their battery, and etideayouted to char themſelves fron 
that charge. The Clergy Having brought in a very 855 bal 
_ e Lollards, by which, among other things, it was to 
erated, that herefy ſhonld incur the penalties of treaſon, ex- 
2 to meet with a violetit oppoſition to this bill in the Par- 
iament. But their ſurprize was exceeding great, when they 
fond th&r — paſs with little obſtruction. Their pulpits rang 
Wich the praifes of. the Parliament; and they congratulated eact 
Sther upon the glorious proſpect of the Church, when every 
branch of the legiſlature united in their endeavours to extirpate 
hereſy: Rift the Clergy were much deceiyed in their opinion of 
the Commons, who ated iti this affair wit great addreſs, They 
_— to free themſelves from the bondage of an oppreſſive 
eratchy, but ſaw no Way of eſcaping it, but by wringing from 
the Chirck that wealth, which was the ſource of its power. To 
enable them to execute this deſign the better, they thought the 
Beſt fteþ they could take would de to clear themſelves from the 
imputation of hereſy, and with this view they paſſed the bill 
ag aint the Lolfards. | | 8 
This _ of the Commons did not long remain a myſtery. 
In the fmidft of the praiſes beſtowed upon them by the Clergy, 


of im 
ſoin 


whs Estalled them as the wiſelt and molt reſpectable body of 
men efixt Ever met together, for having paſſed the bill againſt 
ketetics, they almoſt unitiifficully preſented à petition * 

Ang, 


my own ion. I will konoarably a4 a Chiiſtian Biſhop, unleſs being 
attend the Legate of the Apoſtotic obditnt 16 St. Peter mould be con- 
Sec, bath at his coming and return, ſtrued as Having any ſuch meaning. 
ties, When But the great point in view, was the 

to a council, I will come, maintenance of the Rights and Reve- 
dered by ſome lawful im- nues of the Church, It ma be ob- 
pediment. Iwill viſit the Apoſtoli- ſerved, that this tie of canonical obe · 
cal Palace every three years, either in dience to the Pope, was even then 
my own perſon, or by any deputy, thought to bear — upon the duty 
uoleſs excuſed by leave from the of a ſubſect, and to contain ſeveral 
Pope. The poſſeſſions belongiug to clauſes not reconcilcable to the oath 
my Archiepiſcopal See I will not fell of allegiance; the Archbiſhop, there- 
nor give away, nor mortgage, nor fore, when he did homage to the 
grant any new infeoffments of them, —P was obliged to renounce all 
nor any other way alienate them, clauſes in the Pope's bull of tranſlg- 
without the conſent of the Pope, So tion, or any other engagemeiits to 
help me GOD, and his Holy Goſpel.“ that See, which were prejudicial to 
—li.is obſervable, that in this oath the Royal Prerogative. ; 
there is not à ſyllable about his duty 


1am call 


ei 
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King, requeſting him to ſeize into his hands the revenues of the 
Clergy, which they repreſented as ſo exorbitant, as to be an in- 
tolerable burthen to the nation. This was an unexpected ſtroke 
to the Eccleſiaſtics. They were inſtantly alarmed ; and they ſaw 
the neceſſity of their doing ſomething without delay; for the 
King had diſcovered no marks of diſpleaſure at the petition of the 
Commons, 5 

The late Archbiſhop, Arundel, had been diſtinguiſhed for his 
zeal for the Church, and his vigorous oppoſition to hereſy. The 
new Primate, Chichely, was alſo a vigorous oppoſer of the 
Wickliffites, and a ſteady aſſertor of the rights of the Church. 
He had all the zeal of his predeceſſor ; to which were added 
greater abilities and addreſs. Every good Catholic, therefore, 
was pleaſed, that at fo critical a juncture, ſo able a man as 
Chichely ſhould be Archbiſhop of Canterbury. The Archbi« 
ſhop immediately called a Synod at London upon this important 
affair, and repreſented to his Reverend brethren, that it would 
be prudent, as matters ſtood, to give up a part of their wealth, 
in order to ſecure the remainder. To this propoſal the /Clergy 
aſſented: The Archbiſhop, therefore, — 1 by the Body of 
the Clergy, went to the King, and with all humility repreſented 
to him, that he hoped his Majeſty did not mean ſo raſh a thing, 
as to put it out of the power of his old friends to ſerve him as 
they had always been ready to do: The Clergy were his ſure 
refuge upon all occafions; and as a proof of their zeal, they 
begged his Majeſty would accept at their hands, a ſurrender of 
all the alien monaſteries z which being not fewer than an hun- 
dred and ten, would very conſiderably | augment his revenues. 
Henry pauſed ; and confidering that the they made was a 
very conſiderable one, and being unwilling to irritate the Clergy, 
2 their IF ſal; and the monaſteries were appropriated 
to the King's ule by Act of Parliament. Thus the Clergy had 
once more the pleaſure to ſee their arts counterbalance the deſigns 
of their enemies. 

Archbiſhop Chichely and the Clergy did not, however, think 
the Church ſufficiently ſecure. They thought the moſt likely 
way to preyent any further attacks upon it, would be to remind 
the King of his title to the Crown of France, and by that 
** embark him in a — 4 war. This ſcheme they judged 
| more. practicable, becauſe they obſerved, from the times, a 
general inchnation to a French war, and Henry himſelf ſeemed 
not indiſpoſed to it. The ftatting a new enterprize, opening 
the proſpect to another Crown, and engaging him in toreigh 
ſchemes, would, it was judged, . naturally divert him from 
ſchemes at home; and a continental war induce him ts leave all 

wer in his own dominions. In proſecution, therefore, of this 

cheme, Archbiſhop Chichely addreſſed the King in full Parlia- 


ment, exhorting him, in the following ſpeech, to engage in a 
5 War 


| 
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war with France, for the recovery of the Crown of that king- 


We know, great Sir,” ſaid the Archbiſhop, © with What 
% Royal wiſdom and care you have eſtabliſhed the peace and 


proſperity of your people, and we all enjoy the bleſſings of 


your excellent government : But, while your deſigns and ac- 


tions have been directed to our common good, we have not 
done any thing for the increaſe of your Empire ; and, among 
all the debates in 'this honourable aſſembly, to make laws for 
the ſecurity of the ſubjects liberties and privileges, we have 
neglected to conſider how we may advance the greatneſs of 
our King, and, in him, that of our country too. - Now, fince 
I owe all my fortune to your favour, gratitude, as well as the 
duty of a ſubject, obliges me to propound what I think may 
— — the honour of ſo gracious a Sovereign, and enlarge 

is power. You adminiſter juſtice to your people with a no- 
ble equity : you are illuſtrious in the arts of a peaceful govern- 
ment; but the glory of a great King conſiſts not ſo much in a 
reign of ſerenity and 'plenty, in great treaſures, in magnificent 
palaces, in populous and fair cities, as in the enlargement of 
his dominions ; eſpecially when the aſſertion of his rights calls 
him out to war, and juſtice, not ambition, authorizes all his 
conqueſts. Your Majeſty ought to wear the Crown of France, 
by a right deſcending to you by Edward III. your illuftrious 
predeceſſor. That valiant King openly challenged his right 
by Ambaſſadors ; and, when the French endeavoured to elude 
it, by a-pretended Salique Law, he bravely attempted to con- 
quer by arms, what he could not obtain by a juſt treaty. You 
have the ſame title to demand that Crown, and the ſame rea- 
ſons to make war upon a refuſal. * I doubt not but they will 


oppoſe their imaginary Salique Law, in like manner, againſt 


your claim; but I know very well, that as they contradi& 
themſelves in aſſigning the original of this law, ſo if it were 


granted that there is ſuch a one, yet France is not concerned 


in it. It is in vain to tell us, that it was made by Phara- 
mond, the founder of their Monarchy ; as if he could be the 
founder of a law, which had no name nor being, till above 
four hundred years after his death! For then it was, that 
Charles the Great, returning from the conqueſt of Saxony, 
part of his army- paſſed the Sala, and ſeated themſelves be- 
tween- that river and the Elbe, and, from the name of the 
former, were called Salique Gauls. This new Colony, deteſt- 
ing the vicious manners of the German women, made a law, 
That none of that ſex ſhould inherit lands within the bounds 
of their little government. But what is all this to France? 
How will the French perſuade us, that, by virtue of this law, 
the Crown of that kingdom muſt not deſcend to any daughter 


of their Kings, if they do not firſt prove their country to be 
Ln: AL An * « ſituated 
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« ſituated between theſe two German rivers ? But though .all 


«© were true which they report of this boaſted law, yet why 


. they uſe it as an argument againſt the rights of our Kin 


«when they never made it any bar in the fucceſſion of their on? 
«« Pepin, who by depoſing Chelderic III., mounted the Throne, 
« was acknowledged the next heir, as deſcended from the Prin- 
« ceſs Blithilda, daughter of Clothair I. And Hugh Capet, 
«« who uſurped the Crown from Charles, Duke of Lorrain, the 
« next male heir, to give himſelf the title, or the colour of a 
« title, aſſerted that he ſprung from the Princeſs Lingarda, the 
„ daughter of Charlemaign. Thus Lewis IX. too, er ie Hex 
«honour as a Saint, neglecting the precarious title of Hu 
% Capet, his grandfather, could ſufficiently ſatisfy his conſciy 
„ ence and the nation, by deriving his right from Queen Iſa- 
«© bella, his grandmother, as deſcended from the Princeſs Emen- 
„ garde, daughter and heir of Charles, Duke of Lorrain, whom 
„% Hugh Capet had deprived of his kingdom and life. But were 
«« it certain that this Salique Law had, from the beginning of 
% the Monarchy, been eſtabliſhed, and inviolably 9 in 
% France; yet what obligation can a law have, which is con- 
« trary to the commands of Gop, and the commands of all 
«« other nations, and fo offends againſt all the rules of juſtice and 
« reaſon? GOD declared, that, if a man died without ſons, 
the inheritance ſhould deſcend to the daughters; and there 
« never was a law among any people in the world, which excluded 
te the daughters from the rights of children, The French alone 
violate the ſtatutes of Heaven, and flight all the laws that are 
« in force on earth, that they may devolve the right of their 
« Crown on whom they pleaſe, But it is your undoubted right, 
« my Sovereign, and all the powers of France will be too weak. 
„to oppoſe your poſſeſſion, if you do but reſolve to vindicate 
«« your right. Conſider, therefore, the juſt title which you have 
to this Crown, devolved on you by Queen Iſabella, your great 
grandmother, ſiſter and heir to three ſueceſſive Kings of France, 
who died without children, and take up noble arms to aſſert 
ſo juſt a cauſe, Advance your ſtandard into France, and, 
with aſſured hopes of victory, march to conquer thoſe de- 
«© minions which are your own by inheritance. There is no true 
«« Engliſhman, but is ready to devote his life and fortune, to io 
“ glorious a ſervice of his King. And, in full perſuaſion of the 
« juſtice of the war, we the Clergy. have given ſuch a ſum of 
„ money, to maintain it, as was never granted to any of your 
“ predeceſſors, and will join all our prayers for the ſuccels of 
« your n | | | 
e do not greatly admire the reaioning in ſome parts of this 
artful harangue, nor the deſign with which it was pronounced 
we have, however, laid it betore our readers, though a long one, 
becauſe it has been much celebrated by our Hiſtorians ; and by, 
Jome of them the conqueſt of France hath been attributed to it. 
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his ſpeech of the Archbiſhop's met with little oppoſition, o 
2 Earl of Weſtmoreland alledged, that it might be — 24 
any expedition was undertaken againſt France, to diſable 
e Scots from making any inroads, or creating any commotions 
* But the Nuke of Exeter, the King's unele, was 
very deſirous. of attacking the kingdom of France, and to which 
the whole aſſembly afſented. Accordingly the King received a 
very conſiderable ſubſidy from the laity, and a ſtill more liberal 

one from the Clergy. ry | TS | 

The ſituation of affairs in France, at this time, was favourable 
to the deſigns of England. For Charles the Sixth, then upon 
the Throne, was ſubject to frequent fits of frenzy, and often ren- 
dered thereby incapable of exerciſing his regal authority; and 
the whole kingdom of France was divided into two factions; the 
Duke of Burgundy being at the head of the one, and the Duke 
of Orleans of the other, The Court of France, alarmed at the 
reſolutions of the Parliament of Leiceſter, and the preparations 
— Henry had begun to make for the proſecution of the war, 
nt over a ſplendid Embaſſy, with very advantageous propoſals. 
However, theſe propofals were not accepted, though the Kang of 
England ftill continued to amuſe the French Court with hopes of 
- accommodation, till he had completed his preparations ; when 
e ſet fail for France from the port of South u, having firit 
uaſhed a dangerous conſpiracy formed by the Earl of Cambridge, 
rd Scrope, and Sir Thomas Grey, in favour of the Earl of 
arche's right to the Crown. Henry's fleet conſiſted of ſixteen 
hundred fail ; and he had a numerous army, which he landed in 
Normandy without oppoſition ; but having lok one half of it in 
the fiege of Harfleur, and by the bloody Nux, it was, reſolved to 
leave a garriſon at Harfleur, and marc the remainder of the 
army to Calais. Henry was ſo ſenſible of the dangerous ſituation 


he was in, that he even offered peace to the French on very rea- 
ſonable terms; which they rejected, thinking they could make 
the King and his whole army prifoners. Upon which the battle 


of Agincourt enſued ; in which, contrary to all expectation, the 


French were totally defeated. ( 7 ere fell in this battle, 
of the French, ſeven Princes of the blood, and five were made 
| priſoners, 


this battle, that the ſuperiority in 


© (7) The accounts which are giyen 
point of numbers of the French 


by different Hiſtorians of the num- 


bers of the French army in this bat- 
tic, are. very various. By ſome Hiſ- 
torians, the French army is ſaid to 
have conſiſled of one hundred and 
fifty thouſand men, others ſay one 
hundred and twenty thouſand, others 
one hundred thouſand, and a late 
Hiſtorian has rated it at only fifty- 
four thouſand, It is, however, cer- 


tain, from all the circumſlances of 


army was very great, So daring a 
Prince as Henry would never have 
offered the terms he did tothe enemy, 
before the battle of Agincourt, if the 
French army had not ſo greatly out+ 
numbered his, as to leave him ſcarce 
the moſt di hope of victory, 


There ſeems to be no reaſon for im- 

licitly adopting the accounts of the 
F this 
king. 


rench Hillorians, in affairs of 
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riſoners, the flower of the Nobility of France, about ten thou- 
Rand men, the greater part of which are ſaid to have been gentle- 
men, about fourteen thouſand being taken priſoners. The loſs 
of the Engliſh is computed by ſome writers at fixteen hundred, by 
ſome at only four hundred, and by others at a much more incon- 
ſiderable number. After this very ſignal victory, King Henry 
roceeded on his march to Calais; and ſoon after came over into 
ngland, with the chief of his priſoners. | 
ut to return to Archbiſhop Chichely. On the 28th of No- 
vember, 1415, he held a provincial ſynod at London, and ano- 


4+ 


kind, in preference to our own. For 
though it | ſhould be admitted, that 
Engliſh hiſtorians may be under ſome 
temptation to heighten the ſplendor 
of Engliſh victories; it muſt at the 
ſame time be allowed, that the French 
hiſtorians have equal temptation to 
leſſen them, Indeed, ſome late wri- 
ters of the Engliſh hiſtory ſeem to 
have been ſomewhat diſpoſed to the 
latter. The ſucceſſes (ſays the in- 
genious Mr, Hume) which the arms 
of England have, in different ages, 
obtained over thoſe of France, have 
been much owing to the favourable 
ſituation of the former kingdom, The 
Engliſh, happily ſituated in an iſland, 
could make advantage of every miſ- 
fortune which attended their neigh - 
bours, and were little expoſed to the 
danger of retaliation, They never 


left their own country, but when 


conducted by a King of extraordi- 
nary genius, - or found their enemy 
divided by inteſtine faQtions, or were 
ſupported by a powertul alliance on 
the continent.“ — To have ſuppoſed, 
that the ſucceſſes of the Engliſh could 


in any conſiderable degree have been 
imputed to their ſuperior valour, 


would have been, perhaps, a vulgar 
prejudice. We muſt, however, ob- 

ve, that it is difficult for an Eng- 
liſhmaa to avoid feeling ſome Liſguſ, 
at ſecing the moſt heroic exploits of 
his brave arceſtors repreſented in a 
much leis honourabie light than he 
thinks they deſerve to be; and eſpe- 


cially when that appears to be done 


without juſt grounds, and by writers 
whoſe merit, in othér reſpects, will 
probably make them very long, and 
very generally read. And it would, 
perhaps, be found, upon an accurate 


ther on the iſt of April, 1 (r) after the breaking up of 


which, 


examination into ſome modern hiſto- 
ries of England, though written by 
men of real genius and ability, that 
an affecta: ion of ſingularity in them, 
has been the ſource of as much miſ- 
repreſentation as too much credulity 
in more antient writers. 

(7) This year the Emperor Sigiſ- 
mond, who had offered himſelf as a 
mediator between France and Eng- 
land, and who had lately been in 
France, in order to accommodate the 
differences between the two nations, 
arrived in England, attended with a 


very grand retinue, conſiſting of no 


leſs than a thouſend horſe, amo 
whom were the Count Palatine o 
the Rhine, the Duke of Milan, the 
Prince of Orange, the Duke of Fa- 
leſtine, and many of the German 
and Italian Nobility, While the 
Emperor was in France,” he had been 
admitted to be preſent at the ſeſſi on 
of the Parliament at Paris; in which, 
from a notion, perhaps, that Empe-- 
rors enjoy a power paramount to that 


of Kings, he had exerciſed an act of 


ſovereign judgment. This having 
come to the cars of Henry and tris 
Nobility, they reſolved to inform his 
Imperial Majeſty, that the King and 
494 — England knew no fuperior 

ut God, The Duke of Glouceſter, 
and other Engliſh Noblemen, were 
ordered, by Henry, to receive the 
Emperor at his landing. He was 


brought over in a magnificent fleet of 


Engliſh ſhips, and, approaching neat 
the ſhore, he found the Duke and his 
retinue firſt drawn up upon the 
Strand, and then advancing into the 
water with their drawn ſwords to- 
wards the boat where he was, aud 
which they Ropped; This extraor- 

dinary 


Henry, in which he acknowledged him for 
France. Archbiſhop Chichely came back ſoon after with the 
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which, the Archbiſhop went over into France to the King, who 


had gone over thither in order to have an interview with the 
Duke of Burgundy at Calais, who made a 8 treaty with 


e lawful King of 


King from Calais; and, by the King's command, held a third 


. communicated the authors and accomplices of the crime 


dinary procedure was followed by a 


ſynod at London, on the gth of November, 1416. In this ſy- 


nod, at the requeſt of Henry Beaufort, Biſhop of Wincheſter, 


the Earl-Marſhal, and Henry Ware, Keeper of the Privy Seal, 


' who for that purpoſe were ſent thither by the King, the Archbi- 
ſhop prevailed with the Clergy to grant the King two tenths for 


his expedition into France. Nothing elſe was done in this ſynod, 


- but the appointing the days of John Beverley, and of Criſpin 


and Criſpianus, on which the battle of Agincourt was fought, to 
be holy 72 

The firſt attempt the French made after their defeat at Agin- 
court, was the ſiege of Harfleur, both by land and ſea. But the 
Engliſh fleet, conſting of four hundred ſail, under the Duke of 
Bedford, entirely defeated the French fleet, king 


or linking five 
hundred ſail. Soon after which the French br 


e up the ſiege 


of Harfleur ; upon which the garriſon of Harfleur made excur- 
. ons throughout all Normandy. 


About this time, Archbiſhop Chichely exerciſed the power of 
ecclefiaſtical cenſures, in a DT, manner, againſt the 
Lord and Lady Strange. The affair was this :=On Eaſter-Day, 
the Lord Strange, with the Lady Elizabeth, his wife, and a 
great train of ſervants attending them, came to St. Dunſtan's 
church to Veſpers; and meeting Sir John Truſſel there, who 
had long been at variance with Lord Strange, 'the ſervants of 
the latter drew their” ſwords in the church, wounded Sir John, 


his ſon, and ſome others of the family, and killed one Thomas 
Petwardy, a citizen of London, who, to accommodate the mat- 
- ter between them, had thruſt himſelf into the ſcuffle, 


This af- 
fair being brought before the Archbiſhop, he interdicted the 
Church, as having been polluted with blood, and publickly ex- 
at St. 
Paul's 


ſatisfying the company, that he came 


- formal declaration from the Duke of 


* 


Clarence, in the name of the King 


and people of England, „That if 
his Imperial Majeſty was to land as a 


friend, an ally, and a mediator of 
ce, they were ready to receive 
im with all the reſpe& and honours 
due to his high dignity ; but that the 


Crown and nation of England being 


free and independent, 8 were 


there ready to oppoſe his landing, if 


he claimed any power as a para- 
mount Sovereign,” The Emperor 


to England with no view of claiming 
or exerciſing any ſuch power, but as 
a friend and mediator of peace, he 
was received on ſhore-with the moſt 
profound demonſtrations of regard ; 
and he was magnificently entertain 
upon the road from Dover to Lon- 
don, Henry in perſon met him on 
Blackheath, trom whence he attended 
him to London, and then to Wind- 
ſor, where he was inſtalled a Knight 
of the Garter, 
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Paul's Croſs. And fitting as Judge in St. Paul's Church, after 
he had examined the fact, he obliged the Lord Strange and his 
Lady to aſk the Church's pardon on their knees before him ; and 
impoſed this farther penance on them, that their ſervants in their 
ſhirts and drawers only, and he and his wife with tapers in their 
hands, ſhould walk from St. Paul's Church to St. Dunſtan's : 
Which was accordingly. performed with great ſolemnity; and, 
when Archbiſhop Chichely purified St. Dunſtan's Church, the 
Lady Strange filled the veſſels with water; and each of them were 
commanded to offer a pyx, and an altar- cloth. 

In 1417, the Earl of Huntington being ſent to ſea with a ſtrong 
ſquadron, met with the united fleets of France and Genoa, whom 
he _ and defeated, though they were greatly ſuperior to him, 
not only in number, but in the ſtrength and largeneſs of their 
ſhips, raking the Baſtard of Bourbon, who was the French Ad- 
miral, priſoner, with four large Genoeſe ſhips, and on board them 
a quarter's pay for the whole navy, A tranſaQtion, which is an 
evident proof of the conſiderable naval power of the Engliſh, even 
at this period. Shortly after, King Henry landed in 3 
at the head of twenty-five thouſand men; upon which Archbiſhop 
Chichely commanded all the Biſhops of his province to cauſe pro- 
ceſſions to be made, in all churches and chapels, for the ſafety of 
the King, and the ſucceſs of his arms. 

King Henry met with no conſiderable oppoſition to him from 
any quarter. He made himſelf maſter of Caen, Bayeux, Liſieux, 
Courcy, Argenton, Seez, Alencon, and ſeveral other places of 
conſequence, And on the 26th of November, 1417, Archbiſhop 
Chichely held a fourth Synod at London, upon a command from 
the King, by letters out of France. In this Synod were preſent 
the Biſhop of Durham, Lord Chancellor, Thomas Beaufort, Duke 
of Exeter, and the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland, 
who were ſent thither by John, Duke of Bedford, (who had been 
appointed Regent of the kingdom, during the ' abſence of his 
brother, King Henry,) in order to deſire of the Clergy a ſupply 
of money for the King ; which being ſeconded by the Archbiſhop, 
they granted two tenths, | | 

y this time King Henry had taken Falaiſe, Evreux, Cher- 
burgh, and other towns ; and having ſubdued all the Lower 
Normandy, and received a reinforcement of fourteen thouſand 
men from England, he formed the ſiege of Rouen, which was 
defended by a garriſon of four thouſand men, ſeconded by the 
inhabitants, to the number of fifteen thouſand, The Pope's 
Legates were employed to endeavour to prevail upon Henry to 
relinquiſh the fiege of Rouen; and the Cardinal d' Urſini went 
to the Engliſh camp, and offered himſelf as a mediator ; but 
Henry lent a deaf ear to all his propoſitions, and, after an ob- 
ſtinate ſiege, made himſelf maſter of Rouen. Archbiſhop' 
Chichely repaired to the King at this place; and as Henry, 
notwithſtanding the ſucceſs = is arms, ſtill continued to nego- 

a 2 | . Cate 
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ciate with the enemy, the Archbiſhop was appointed one of the 
Commiiſioners for treating of a peace between England and 
France. There were joined in this commiſſion with the Arch- 
biſhop, the Biſhop of Wincheſter, the Earls of Warwick and 
Saliſbury, and ſeyeral others, among whom was Thomas Chau- 
cer. This negociation, however, came to nothing; and in- 
deed Henry does not ſeem to have been very ſincere in his over- 
tures of peace. Archbiſhop Chichely continued ſome time with 
the King at Rouen, being entertained in a convent of preachin 

| Friars there; and afterwards attended his Majeſty in his cam 

at Meudon and Pontoiſe; from whence he returned into Eng- 
land about the end of Auguſt, 1419. On the zoth of October, 
the ſame year, he held a fifth ſynod at London, in which he 
obtained a farther ſupply from the Clergy, in order to enable 
the King to proſecute the war with France ; after which he again 
ary proceſſions to be made in all churches for the King's 
ucceſs. 

King Henry had now made himſelf maſter of Pontoiſe and 
Giſois: he even threatened Paris, and, by the terror of his 
arms, had obliged the Court to remove to Troyes. In ſhort, he 
had reduced ſo large a part of France to his obedience, that the 
unfortunate Monarch, Charles VI. was forced to beg a peace 
almoſt upon any terms. Accordingly, on the 21ſt of May, 1420, 
the treaty of Troyes was concluded ; by which it was agreed, 
that King Henry ſhould eſpouſe the Princeſs Catherine, the 
French King's daughter ; that King Charles, during his life- 
ime, ſhould enjoy the title and dignity of King of France; that 

enry ſhould be declared and acknowledged heir of that Mo- 
narchy, and be entruſted with the preſent adminiſtration of the 
government ; that the kingdom ſhould paſs to his heirs general ; 
that France and England ſhould for ever be united under one 
King, but ſhopld ſtill retain their ſeveral uſages, cuſtoms, and 
privileges; and that all the Princes, Peers, vaſſals, and commu- 
nities of France, ſhould ſwear, both that they would adhere to 
the future ſucceſſion of Henry, and pay him preſent obedience as 

Regent. As for the Dauphin, he was declared incapable of ſuc- 
.ceecing to the Crown. 

On the 1oth of June, 1720, Archbiſhop Chichely took Sy 
ing at Winchelſea, and failed over to France, to congratulate the 
King upon his late marriage with the Princeſs Catherine; he was 
preſent in the King's camp at the ſiege of Melun, one of the 
places which ſtill held out againſt Henry, notwithſtanding the 
1 treaty, being in the intereſt of the Dauphin. After the ſur- 
render of Melun, Chiche ly accompanied the King to Paris. For 
the two Kings, Henry and Charles, with their two Queens, con- 
tinued for ſome time in that city together, where Henry kept a 
ſplendid Court. But Chichely returned into England about the 
end of November. From Paris, King Henry went into Nor- 
mandy, where he held an aſſembly of the States, and then — 

| — 
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fing through Picardy to Calais, arrived at Dover with his new 
Queen, in February, 1421; and Queen Catherine was crowned 
* 3 with great magnificence, by Archbiſhop Chi- 

"OW : ; : 
Some time before theſe tranſactions, our Archlggop had diſ- 
tinguiſhed himſelf for his zeal againſt hereſy. Indeed, a warm 
attachment to the doctrines, and to the rights of the Church, was 
an eminent part of Chichely's character. A ſevere proſecution 
having been commenced againſt the Lollards, one John Cleyden, 
a citizen of London, was arreſted, on ſuſpicion of hereſy, and 
brought before the Archbiſhop. He acknowledged, that he had 
before been committed to priſon, on ſuſpicion of hereſy ; but 
that he had ſince made ſeveral abjurations. He faid, that ſince 
that time, he had declined all company with heretics ; but ac- 
knowledged, that he had in his cuſtody ſeveral Engliſh books, and 
one was produced particularly, called The Lanthorn of Light, 
which Cleyden acknowledged he knew, and owned that he had 
it tranſcribed at his own expence by one Jann Graham. He ac- 
knowledged that he could not himſelf read ; but that he approved 
of many things in that book, as being ſound doctrine, and pro- 
fitable to his ſoul. | 

Upon this, the Archbiſhop ordered that book, and ſeveral 
other Engliſh books, to be delivered to Robert Gibert, Doctor 
of Divinity, and to William Lyndewood, a famous Civilian. (r) 
In conſequence of which, on the Monday following, the Arch- 
biſhop was preſented with a liſt of heretical articles, extracted 
from the ſaid books; among which were, That the parable of 
«« the tares was interpreted to ſignify thoſe corrupt degrees, which 
«« the Pope had ſowed among the laws of CarisT ; that the 
6s Archbiſhops and Biſhops were the ſeats of the beaſt Anti- 
«« Chriſt ; that there ought not to be ſplendid and pompous orna- 
« ments in churches ; that the Pope's and Biſhops indulgencies 
% were vain and inſignificant ; that the laity were not obliged to 
« obey the Prelates in all their demands; that adoration of 
images, or paying any manner of reverence to them, was un- 
lawtul ; and that no pilgrimages ought to be made to them.“ 
There could be no doubt of the hereſy of theſe articles, The 
Archbiſhop, therefore, declared Cleydon to be a relapſed 2 


(r) WII IIAu LyxDawood is Portugal. By Henry VI. he was 


conſidered as one of the greateſt Ca- 
noniſts this nation has produced, and 


Hall, in Cambridge, and next took 


his degree of Doctor at Oxford, He 
way Ke 


eeper of the Privy Seal to 
Henry V. and employed by him in 
many important negociations, parti- 
cularly to the Courts of Spain aud 


feſſed alſo great abilities as ' a 
tateſman.. He was. firſt of Gonvil - 


ſent to the Council of Baſil; and, in 
the year 1434, he was made Biſhop of 
St. David's. His principal per for- 
mance is his Provinciale Con- 
“ ſtitutiones Anglis.“ This work 
contains the ptovincial decrees of 
forty Archbiſhops, digeſted into or» 
der, with large and learned commen - 


taries upon them, He died in 1445. 
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and accordingly adjudged him to the ſecular powers, by whom he 
was added to the number of victims of Eccleſiaſtical cruelty and 
bigotry, by being burnt in Smithfield, | | 
owever, as 15 Church was not yet ſufficiently ſecure, Arch. 
biſhop Chichely, in a Convocation held at London, made a con- 
ſtitution, which he directed to the Biſhop of London, and his 
other Suffragans, enjoining them, and all Archdeacons in the 
rovince of Canterbury, with . their Officials and Commiſlaries, 
in their ſeveral juriſdictions, diligently to enquire twice every 
year after the perſons /uſpefed of hereſy ; that, where any re- 
puted heretics were reported to dwell, three or more of that pariſh 
ſhould be obliged to take an oath, that they would fend certifi- 
cates in writing to the Suffragans,. Archdeacons, or their Com- 
miſſaries, of any perſons who went to conventicles, or differed in 
life and manners from the converſation of other Catholics, or 
aſſerted hereſy and errors, or had any ſuſpe&ed books in the Eng- 
liſh tongue, or received, favoured, or were converſant with, any 
pong eeemed heretics. That the Dioceſans, upon information, 
ould iſſue out proceſs againſt the accuſed perſons ; and if they 
did not deliver them over to the ſecular Court, that yet they 
ſhould commit them to the perpetual or temporal priſons, as the 
quality of the caſe ſhould require. 'Theſe injunctions were car- 
ned into execution with a fiery zeal, and the Biſhops obliged all 
whom they ſuſpected, to ſwallow abjurations in very copious 
terms, 
In another Convocation, in which Archbiſhop Chichely pre- 
fided, one William Taylor, a Maſter of Arts, was proſecuted for 


preaching the following opinions: —** That prayers ought to be 


% made to none but Gop : that worſhip was not due to the hu- 
« man, but to the Divine Nature of our Saviour : that it was 
4c abſolutely unlawful to invoke the Saints, or any created Be- 
« ings : that to offer any thing to a crucifix, or to the figure of 
« any of the Saints, was — idolatry: that our SaviouR's 
doctrine never taught, or encouraged, a monaſtic life, and 
that, according to the Goſpel, the exerciſe of temporal juriſ- 
4 diftion, in offices of ſtate and juſtice, were incompatible with 
« the character of a Clergyman.” — Lyndewood, Brown, and 
other eminent Civilians, were ordered to take the caſe of Tay- 
lor under their confideration. Their opinion was, That, when 
any perſon ſuſpected of heretical pravity, ſtood excommunicated 
for a year, that that was ſufficient of itſelf to fix upon him the 
charge of hereſy ; but that, upon his repentance, he ought to 
be received into the communion of the -Church. If, however, 
he ſhould return to his former falſe opinions, he was then to be 
delivered over to the Secular Arm, which Taylor accordingly 


vas. | | 
Soon after Henry's marriage with Catherine of France, Arch- 


biſhop Chichely held a fixth Synod at London; in which he ob- 
tained of the Clergy a tenth for the ſervice of the King; which 
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was granted upon ſome conditions, put in by William Lynde- 
wood, in the name of the ProQors 3 the Clergy. Some of 
which conditions were theſe : — That the King's Purveyors 
« ſhould not meddle with the goods of the Clergy ; that they 
4% ſhould not be committed to priſon, but upon manifeſt con- 
1 viction of theft and murder; and that for all other crimes they 
« ſhould only find ſureties for their appearance at their trial, but 
« ſhould not be impriſoned.” — All which, it is ſaid, were con- 
firmed by the King in Parliament. It appears, from this, that 
the Clergy were not willing, like the 1njudicious Laity, to give 
away their money without reaping any advantages from it; 
and the prudent manner in which they timed their demands, ſuf- 
ficiently ſhews, that they poſſeſſed much of the wiſdom of the 
Serpent, whatever they did of the harmleſſneſs of the Doe. It 
is ſaid, that Archbiſhop Chichely, after the breaking up of this 
Synod, ufed ſome endeavours to unite the Churches of England 
and France: and that to this end, he recalled thoſe Judges he 
had placed, to exerciſe Eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction in moſt of the 
dioceſes conquered by the King ; and by his letters commanded 
all the people of France, that for the future they ſhould obey 
their own Biſhops, and the ordinaries of the places in which they 
lived. 

King Henry having raiſed a very conſiderable ſum of money, 
and 2 army, ordered a conſiderable fleet to be collected 
together, and r over into France, leaving the Duke of Bed- 
ford Regent of the kingdom. He left Queen Catherine behind 
him, big with child. The Dauphin had ſtill a con ſiderable 
party, many ſtrong towns, and ſeveral large provinces, under his 
obedience. During Henry's ſtay in England, he had obtained 
both power and reputation, by defeating a great part of the Eng- 
liſh army, and killing the Duke of Clarence, and ſeveral other 
perſons of diſtinction, on the ſpot, and taking the Earls of So- 
merſet, Dorſet, and Huntingdon, priſoners. This induced King 
Henry, when he returned into France, to uſe his utmoſt efforts 
in the proſecution of the war, in order that the kingdom might 
be entirely reduced. When he arrived at Paris, of which ci 
he had left his uncle, the Duke of Exeter, Governor during his 
abſence, he was received with great appearance of joy; but he 
immediately conducted his army to Chartres, which had long 
been beſieged by the Dauphin. The French Prince, however, 
retired with his army on the approach of the Engliſh; upon 
which Henry made himſelf maſter of Dreux, and laid ſiege to 
Meaux ; which made fo brave a defence, that it was ſeven months 
before it was taken, 

While Henry was thus employed, the Queen, who was at 
Windſor, was delivered of a ſon, who was chriſtened by Arch- 
biſhop Chichely, The birth of this Prince was as much cele- 
brated by rejoicings in Paris, as at London; for he ſeemed to be 
univerſally conſidered as the future heir of both 9 


3 
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As ſoon as the Queen was able to travel, ſhe went over to the 
King in France, accompanied by the Duke of Bedford, who left 
his brother Glouceſter Regent 1n his abſence. The two Courts 

aſſed the Whitſun holidays together at Paris; and on the day 
of Pentecoſt, the two Kings and Queens dined together in pub- 
lic, with their Crowns upon their heads. Both Courts continued 
ſome time at Paris together; but the ever active Henry took the 
field again in the month of June, in order to raiſe the ſiege of a 
city, before which the Dauphin lay. In this expedition, he 
fatigued himſelf ſo much, that he found a great alteration in his 
| health, which had hitherto been unprejudiced by his continual 
fatigues, In conſequence of his want of reſt, and ſtill affiduous 
application to buſineſs, he was ſeized with an inflammatory fever, 
which proved fatal to him, at Vincennes, on the thirty-firſt of 
Auguſt, 1422. Henry enjoyed his ſenſes to the laſt, and met 
his death with that courage and intrepidity, by which he had al- 
ways been diſtinguiſhed, He ſent for his brother the Duke of 
Bedford, the Earl of Warwick, and a few more Noblemen, and 
delivered to them, with great tranquillity, his laſt will with re- 
gard to the government of his kingdom and family. He left the 

egency of France to the Duke of Bedford, and that of Eng- 
land to the Duke of Glouceſter. This victorious Prince, who 
was indiſputably one of the greateſt Princes who ever ſwayed the 
ſceptre of England, was only in his thirty-fourth year when he 
died, and had reigned but nine years and an half. (s) | 
Henry the VI. from the place of his birth, ſtiled HEN RT of 
Wrnps0R, ſucceeded his father before he was a year old. And 
in leſs than two months after Henry's death, Charles VI. of 
France terminated his unhappy life, and young Henry was im- 
mediately proclaimed King of France at Paris. In the firſt Par- 
hament after the death of Henry V. held at Weſtminſter, the 
ninth of November, 1422, Archbiſhop Chichely was appointed 
to declare the cauſe of their meeting. This he did in a ſet 

ſpeech ; in which, having * largely in praiſe of the vir- 
tues of the late King, and his heroic actions in France, he pro- 
ceeded to ſpeak of the young King, and affirmed, That it 
% was by the ſpecial favour of AluionrY GOD, that a * 4 
| | | Fa 


(.) In this reign the long ſchiſm, 
Which had divided the Roman Church 
for near forty years, received its final 
determination by the Council of Con- 
ſtance; Which depoſed Pope John 
XXIII. for his crimes, (among which 
were numbered hereſy, ſimony, hy- 

riſy, adultery, ſodomy, and mur- 
Her) 12d elefted Martin. V, ig his 
place, who was acknowledged by 
almoſt all the Kingdoms of Europe, 


The authority which was aſſumed 


by this Council, as well as by ſome 


others, made the Roman Pontiffs 
very averſe to ſuch aſſemblies. Ac 
the Council of Conſtance, forty-five 
propoſitions, ſaid to be drawn from 
Wickliff's writings, were condemned 
as heretical; and if he had not hap- 
pily been removed out of the reach 
of perſecution, there is no room to 
doubt but he would have ſhared — 

ate 


with the gift of prop 
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« ſuch promiſing hopes ſhould ſucceed fo great a father: that 
« his very title of the „th was attended with a lucky omen 
ve for as the number of i was the moſt complete of all the reſt, 
«« becauſe in ſo many days God Almighty had made this vaſt 
«« fabric of the world; ſo this King Henry, the Sixth of that. 
% name, would prove the greateſt of all his predeceſſors, and 
«« complete what his father had fo proſperouſly begun in France; 
„ and that, as he was deſcended both from the Kings of Eng- 


% land and France, ſo he would at length enjoy both thoſe 


% Crowns, which were devolved to him by lawful inheri- 
« tance.” The Archbiſhop then declared, in the King's name, 
to the Peers, and all the people, That they ſhould enjoy all 
«« the privileges and immunities granted them by his Highneſs's 
«« predeceſſors; and that he was commanded to give them three 
«« reaſons for calling this Parliament; which were, That gover- 
«« nors might be aſſigned the King by a public act; that they 
% might conſult about the peace of the Realm, and the admini- 
* ſtration of juſtice ; and that they might provide for the defence 


of the kingdom againſt the inſults of foreign enemies.” Laſtly, 


he exhorted them, from the example of Jethro, Moſes's, father- 
in-law, ** To make choice of the beſt and wiſeſt of the Nobility, 


to take _ them the government of the King and kingdom, 
e 


and to uſe their utmoſt endeayours for the ſafety of the King, 
« and the benefit of their country.” 

Our Archbiſhop _— evidently not to have been endued 

ecy; for Henry VI. from whoſe reign he 

ſeemed ſo confidently to predict ſo much happineſs, lived to be 

one of the moſt unfortunate Monarchs that ever ſat upon the 


Throne of England. The Parliament appointed the Duke of 


Bedford, a Prince of great courage, experience, and abilities, 
Protector of England; though they impowered his brother, the 
Duke of Glouceiter, to govern in his abſence. They alſo ap- 
pointed a Council, by whoſe advice and conſent, with the con- 

4 2 A currence 


fate of John Hufs and Jerem of who had adopted, and inculcated the 
Prague; for though he had been one tenets of Wickliff, were alſo con- 


and wr ears in his grave, yet they demned by this Council, and buraed 


declared him an obſtinate heretic, to death: though Hufs had been 
and pronounced him and his the- brought to de Council by the Em- 
mory accurſed, and ordered that his peror, under a ſafe conduct. Thus 
boues ſhould be dug out of his grave, an aſſembly of Biſhops, collected 
and ſcattered about. But this ſen- from every part of Chriſtendom, 
tence was not exccuted till 1428, under the pretence of promoting 
when orders were ſent by the Pope peace iu the Church, were guilty o 
to Flemming, Biſhop of Lincoln, to an action, of which it is not ſpeaking 
remove his bones; whoſe officers with too much harſhnefs, to fay, that 
accordingly took them out of the it would have diſgraced an aſſembly 
grave, burnt them, and caſt the aſhes of Savages! An admirable proot, 
into 2 brook adjoining, called Swift. moſt certainly, of the inſallibihty of 
John Huſs, and Jcrom of Prague, Councils. 


. 
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currence of the Protector, all the affairs of the kingdom were to 
be adminiſtered. Of theſe Counſellors, Archbiſhop Chichely 
was the firſt; The Parliament alſo appointed Thomas Beaufort, 
Duke of Exeter; and his brother, Henry Beaufort, Cardinal and 
Biſhop of Wincheſter, the legitimated ſons of John of Ghent, 
Duke of Lancaſter, to take care of the young King's perſon and 
education. 

Aſter the death of Charles the Sixth, King of France, many 
French Noblemen, who had ſubmitted to the Engliſh government 
during the reign of that Prince, now declared in favour of the 
Dauphin, notwithſtanding the treaty of Troyes, which they con» 
ſidered as the effect of violence and compulſion. And the Dau. 
phin was proclaimed and crowned King of France at Poitiers 
under the name of Charles the Seventh. The Duke of Bedford, 
however, aſſembled all the French Noblemien who adhered to the 
Engliſh intereſt, and they took the oath of allegiance to young 
Henry, which was likewiſe exacted of all the towns in poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh ; and after this ceremony, the Council of France, 
and the city of Paris, ſent deputies to London, to congratulate 
the young King upon his acceſſion to both Crowns. About this 
time, St. Valery, a place in the intereſt of the Dauphin, by the 
French now ſtiled Charles the Seventh, ſurrendered to the Eng- 
liſh on capitulation. But the Officers of Charles alſo gained ſome 
advantages in other places. The Duke of Bedford, agreeable to 
the plan which his brother Henry had projected, reſolved to ſub- 
due all the places which were poſſeſſed by Charles on this fide the 
Loire; and while he was making preparations for the execution 
of this plan, one of the Officers of that Prince ſurprized Meulan 
by ſcalade; but the Duke of Bedford in perſon Pon retook it; 
atter which he repaired to Amiens, where he had an interview 
with the Duke of Burgundy and Brittany, and figned with the 
latter a league and contederacy againſt Charles, and alſo married 
Anne, fiſter of the Duke of 4 The Duke of Bedford 
conſummated his marriage at Troyes; and in his way to Paris 
with his young conſort, took Pont-ſur-Seine by aſſault. Several 
other places of conſequence were alſo ſubdued by the Engliſh 
arms; and the Officers of Charles having formed the ſiege of 
Crevant in Burgundy, the Earls of Saliſbury and Suffolk were 
ſent to its relief, upon which a fierce action enſued, in which the 
troops of Charles were totally defeated ; after which two other 
places of importance ſurrendered to the Engliſh, The troops of 
the French King gained, however, ſome conſiderable advantages 
over the Engliſh in other places, and he received alſo a reinforce- 
ment of five thouſand Scots, commanded by the Earl of Doug- 
laſs. Theſe ſuccours arrived at a very ſeaſonable juncture tor 
Charles, who greatly careſſed the Scotch Officers. 

- Having taken this view of the ſtate of public affairs, we will 
return again to our Archbiſhop. We have already . 
| : | that 
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that Chichely was nominated to be the Firſt Privy-Counſeller du- 
ring the minority of the King ; but he nevertheleſs choſe to dechne 
public buſineſs, and retired within the bounds of his province, in 
which he is ſaid to have performed the duties of his function with 
great diligence. In 1423, by virtue of his metropolitical autho, 
rity, he viſited the Dioceſes of Chicheſter and Saliſbury, and 
the following year that of Lincoln. About this time he founded 
a noble College at Higham Ferrers, the place of his birth, in 
honour of the Virgin Mary, St. Thomas of Canterbury, and 
King Edward the Confeſſor, for eight Fellows, four clerks, fix 
choriſters, and over them all a maſter, to pray for the ſouls of 
the deceaſed, He alſo built a large Hoſpital, for the mainte- 
nance of the poor of that place. And he endowed both theſe 
foundations with ample revenues, which were afterwards aug- 
mented with large legacies by his brothers Robert and William 
Chichely, Aldermen of . tay 

In ſome Convocations of the Clergy, held about this period, 
by Archbiſhop Chichely, ſeveral ew! were tried for hereſy. 
Two Prieſts, Robert Hawke, of the Dioceſe of Lincoln, and 
Thomas Drayton, of the Dioceſe of Canterbury, were brought 
before the Synod, and accuſed of having refuſed to kneel to a 
crucifix, and of having books in their poſſeſſion which denied 
Tranſubſtantiation. T hey were further charged with affirming, 
That monaſtic inſtitutions, and auricular confeſſion, were diabo- 
lical inventions; and that every thing ought to be in common 
among Chriſtians, How far theſe charges were made out againſt 
them, does not appear; but it is certain they were obliged to 
renounce all theſe tenets at St, Paul's croſs. One Ruſſel was hke- 
wiſe charged with maintaining, That tythes were not claimable 
by any piving RIGHT, It was impoſſible that a doctrine of fo 
dangerous a tendency as this, ſhould paſs unnoticed. He was 
ordered to make a recantation at St. Paul's ; but, in the mean 
time, being either unwilling to do this, or apprehenſive of worſe 
conſequences from the reſentment of the Clergy, he took an op- 
portunity of making his eſcape out of England. He was, how- 
ever, ſolemnly excommunicated ; and the Univerfity of Oxford 
made an order, That all perſons, before they were admitted 
to any degree, ſhould be ſworn not to maintain any of Ruſſel's 
« opinions.“ 

We may here obſerve, that the Clergy of later times ſeem to 
have conſiderably changed their ſentiments in this matter ; for a 
certain Right Reverend Writer, who is well known to be no ene- 
my to the Civil Eſtabliſhments of the Clergy, hath lately jocularhy 
aſſerted, ©** That the Prieſt's divine RIGHT to a tenth part, and 
„ the King's piving RIGHT to the other nine, went out of fa- 
** ſhion together.“ | 

The war in France was ſtill carried on with various ſucceſs. 
Whilſt the Duke of Bedford was exerting all his activity and 
conduct, in attempting to clear the n nc provinces” of the 
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troops and adherents of Charles, he received intelligence that 
one of that Prince's Officers had ſurprized Ivry, a place of im- 
pertance on the frontiers of Normandy ; he therefore marched 
Immediately thither to retake it, before the French could have 
time to put it in a proper poſture of defence. The ſiege was un- 
dertaken in the middle of July, and the Governor agreed to ſur- 
render the town, if not relieved by the 15th of Auguſt. Charles, 
Informed of theſe conditions, determined to make an attempt for 
ſaving the place. He aſſembled an army of twenty thouſand 
men, French, Scots, and Italians ; and he ſent them thither un- 
der the command of the Earl of Buchan, Conſtable of France, 
who was attended by the Earl of Douglaſs, his countryman, and 
the Duke of Alencon, When they arrived within a few leagues 
of Ivry, they found that they were come too late, and that the 
__ was already ſurrendered, Upon this, they turned to the 
eft, and made themſelves maſters of Verneuil ; and hearipg that 
the Duke of Bedford approached, it was determined to wait his 
arrival, and to give him battle, though this was contrary to the 
opinion of the Earls of Buchan and Douglaſs. The Duke of 
Bedford accordingly arriving with his army, which conſiſted of 
thirteen thouſand men, an „ engagement enſued, in which 
the French and Scots were totally defeated. The Earl of Buchan, 
the Earl of Douglaſs and his ſon, many other conſiderable Nobi- 
lity, and about five thouſand French and Scots, were left dead 
upon the field of battle, and a great number wounded and taken. 
The loſs of the Duke of Bedford is computed at ſeventeen hun- 
dred men. The Duke, at the head of his victorious troops, at- 
"tacked Verneuil the next day, which ſurrendered in three days; 
and in this place the Engliſh found all the baggage belonging to 
the French, Scottiſh, and Italian Generals, together with the 
money deſtined for the pay of the ſoldiers, This action was a 
terrible ſtroke to Charles, who loſt in it the flower of his army, 
and is even faid to have been ſo reduced, as to be in want of money 
for his perſonal ſubſiſtence. 

Thus far the*Engliſh affairs in France ſeem to have gone on 
very happily. But they were ſoon after this much injured by the 
Duke 1 Glouceſter, who acted as Protector during the abſence 
of his brother, the Duke of Bedford, employing the ſuccours 
which ſhould have been ſent into France, in Holland and Hai- 
nault, to recover ſome dominions which he claimed in the Low 
Countries, in virtue of his marriage with Jaqueline, Dutcheſs of 
Hainault. 

About this time, Axchbiſhop Chichely is ſaid to have very much 
exerted himielf, in endeavouring to bring about an accommoda- 
tion between the Duke of Glouceſter, and the Biſhop of Wincheſ- 
ter, his uncle, who were at high variance; but this he could not 
effect, And the Duke of Glouceſter exhibited articles of im- 
peachment againſt the Biſaop in Parliament; which, upon exa- 
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mination, appeared frivolous, and the Biſhop was acquitted. How - 
ever, the Parliament exhorted both parties to lay aſide their mu- 
tual animoſity, and they embraced each other with an appearance 
of perfect reconciliation. | 

At this period, Archbiſhop Chichely had the misfortune to fall 
under the diſpleaſure of the Papal See. It is ſaid, that the pre- 
ſent Pope, Martin V. had conceived a peculiar grudge againſt our 
Primate, becauſe in his firſt Synod he had moved Br = annul- 
ling of Papal exemptions, and alſo becauſe he had written to 
Henry the Fifth, to ſtop the Cardinalate of the Biſhop of Win- 
cheſter. However, the principal cauſe of the Pope's falling up- 
on Chichely at this time, ſeems evidently to have been a delne 
to get the ſtatutes of Prowi/ors and Premunire repealed. Of the 
nature and deſigu of theſe ſtatutes, ſome account will be found, 
p. 19, 20, and 29, of this work. ; 

heſe laws had always been extremely diſagreeable to the Court 
of Rome ; but as the Papacy had lately been greatly embroiled 
by ſchiſms, the Roman Pontiffs had been leſs able to-exert them · 
ſelves againſt them. But, Martin V. being firmly ſeated in the 
Papal chair, began to re-aſſume the ſpirit of his predeceſſors. 
Chichely had made no oppoſition to the ſtatute againſt Proviſions 
in the fourth year of Henry the Fifth. In the eighth year of the 
ſame reign, when the Pope had granted a proviſion of the Arch- 
biſhopric of York, to the Biſhop of London, the Chapter of 
York rejected it; and, purſuant to the former ſtatute, made a 
canonical election. Henry the Fifth was ſo ſpirited, and ſo power- 
ful a Prince, that the Pope did not think it prudent to offend him; 
the law, therefore, took place, without any further contradiction. 
The Pope, however, thinking the preſent circumſtances of affairs 
more favourable to his views, in a letter which he ſent to Arch- 
biſhop Chichely, dated December 5, 1426, expoſtulated ſeverely 
with him for his remiſſneſs, in not having ſtood up more for the 
rights of St. Peter, and the See of Rome, that had beſtowed on 
him the Primacy of England. His Holineſs then ſaid many things 
againſt the ſtatute of Premunire, and exhorted him to imitate the 
example of his predeceſſor, St. Thomas of Canterbury, the mar- 
tyr, (r) im aſſerting the rights of the Church; requiring him,” 
on 


(r) Thomas Becket, Lord Chan- immunities of the Church. In 1171, 
cellor, and Archbiſhop of Canter- four perſons murdered him in the 
bury, in the reign of Henry II. Be- Cathedral-church of Canterbury, by 
fore Becket was raiſed to the See of which attion they hoped to make 


Canterbury, he was a very ſupple 
Courtier, and conformed himſelt in 
every thing to the humour of the 
King. But after he was made Arch- 
bifhop, he occaſioned much diſtur- 
bance by his pride, inſolence, and 
turbulency ; under the pretence of 
preſerving the rights, priviieges, and 


their court to the King, to whom 
Becket had given great trouble and 
vexation. In 1173, Becket was ca- 
nonized, by virtue of a bull from the 
Pope. In 1221, his body was taken 
up, in the preſence of ing e 
the Third, and ſeveral Nobility, an 

depoſited in a rich ſhrine, on tha 845 
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on pain of exeommunication, to declare, in the next Parliament; 
to both Houſes, the unlawfulneſs of that ſtatute ; and that all 
were under excommunication, who obeyed it. He alſo commanded 
Chichely to give orders, under the ſame penalties, that all the 
Clergy of England ſhould preach the ſame doctrine to the people. 

The Archbiſhop, unwillng to incur the diſpleaſure of the Holy 
Father, ſent an excuſe for that part of his conduct, of which the 
Pope complained. It is, indeed, intimated, that Chichely was 
inclined to have oppoſed the Pontiff, but that he found himſelf 
not likely to be ſupported, and therefore ſubmitted, conſiderin 
the power of the Pope as too great for him to oppoſe ſingly. And, 
indeed, though Chichely was undoubtedly a warm aſſertor of the 
rights of the Church, yet there is no difficulty in conceiving, that 
if his own more immediate intereſts claſhed with thoſe of the Pon- 
tiff, he might prefer the former. However, it appears that the 
Pope was not ſatisfied with the Archbiſhop's anſwer ; for he ſent 
him a ſecond letter, ſtill more ſevere than the firſt, and in which 
he ſuſpended Chichely's legantine power. But from this ſentence 
the Archbiſbop appealed to the next general Council; or, if none 
met, to the tribunal of GOD, and Jesvs CHRIST. 

In another letter which the Pope ſent to the Archbiſhop, he 
again exhorted him to uſe all his endeavours for repealing the 
ſtatute, and ſeverely rebuked him for having ſaid, ©* That the 
« Pope's zeal in this matter, was only that he might raiſe much 
* money out of England.” This the Pontiff reſented as an high 
injury; and proteſted, that he deſigned only to maintain thoſe 
rights, which CHr1sT himſelf had granted to his See, which the 
Holy Fathers, the Councils, and the Catholic Church, had al- 
ways acknowledged. Burt the Pope afterwards ſent a letter —— 


fide of the church. The miracles 
ſaid to be wrought at his tomb were 
ſo numerous, that we are told two 
large volumes of them were kept in 
Canterbury church. His charaRter, 
however, was thought ſo ambiguous 
ſome, even among the Catholics 
themſelves, that, ſome time after 
Becket's death, it was 1 de- 
bated in the Univerſity of Paris, 
« Whether the ſoul of Becket was 
« in Heaven, or in Hell“ It muſt, 
however, be at leaſt acknowledged, 
that St, Thomas of Canterbuty was 
a Saint of great ſame and reputation. 
For his ſhrive was viſited from all 
Parts, and enriched with the moſt 
coſtly gifis and offerings, In one 
car, it is ſaid, that no leſs than one 
undred thouſand came to viſit his 
Rinne, And we may form ſome 


judgment of the veneration which 
was Paid to his memory, by the ac» 
count given of the offerings made 10 
the three greateſt altars in Chriſt's 
Church, which 'tood thus for ove 


ear. - 
7 2 Ss. d. 


At Chriſt's Altar 3 2 6 
At the bleſſed Virgin's 63 5 6 
At Becket's - 831 12 6 
But the following year, when 
N the Saint's charatter was 
ill more eſtabliſhed in the world, 
the odds were greater, and St. Tho- 


mas carried all beſore him. The 
account was thus: | 

0 J. 8. d. 
At Chriſt's Altar - - 0 © 0 
At the Virgin's - 4 1 8 


At Becket's - « 954 6 3 
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ſtill higher ftrain, which was directed to the two Archbiſhops; 
and in which, in order to mortify Chichely, the Archbiſhop of 
York is named before Canterbury. In this the Pope pretended to 


annul the ſtatutes made by Edward III. and Richard II. and 


commanded the Archbiſhops to do no act in purſuance of them; 
and declared, that if they, or any other gave obedience to them, 
they were i#/o facto excommunicated, 

To mollify the Pope's diſpleaſure againſt Chichely, the Arch- 
biſhop of York, the Biſhops of London, Durham, and Lincoln, 


wrote to the Pontiff in his behalf. The Univerſity of Oxford 
likewiſe interceded for him; and, in a letter to Pope Martin, 


after giving Chichely a very extraordinary character, calling him 
The mirrour of life, the light of manners, a perſon moſt dear 
© to the people and Clergy, and a golden andleſtick ſet up in 
„ the Church of England,” they — his Holineſs, ©* that 
«© he would not ſuffer the credit of ſo eminent a Prelate to be 
«© blaſted by the ſecret calumnies of detraQors,” Theſe letters in 


behalf of Chichely were ſent by an expreſs to Rome; and the 


Archbiſhop himſelf wrote in a very humble and ſubmiſſive man- 
ner to the Pope, proteſting, that he had done, and would do all 
that was in his power, for repealing theſe ſtatutes. 

But the good Pontiff did not content himſelf with the applica- 
tions he had already made, in order to procure a repeal ot thoſe 
ſtatutes, which were ſo much the objects of his averſion. He de- 
termined to exert himſelf to the utmoſt, in the ſupport of the 
rights of St. Peter. He, therefore, wrote two letters to the King, 
and one to the Parliament, In his letter to the Parliament, he 
told them, that no man could be ſaved, who was for the obſerva- 
tion of the ſtatute of Premunire, He therefore required them, 
under pain of damnation, to repeal it, and offered to ſecure them 
from any abuſes, which might formerly have been occaſioned by 
Papal proviſions. The repreſentations and remonſtrances of Pope 
Martin had, however, by no means the effect which he expected 
from them. Inſtead of being intimidated by the terrors of dam- 
nation, with which he had entorced his demands, the government 
of England had even impriſoned the Nuncio who had delivered 
the letters and bulls of his Holineſs. The Pope highly reſented 
this inſult; and, in a letter which he ſent to the Duke of Bedford, 
after calling the act of Premunire a deteſtabli ſtatute, he com- 
plained, that his Nuncios had met with a treatment in England, 
more barbarous than they could have met with among the Turks 
and Saracens. He concluded, however, with exhorting his Grace 
to do all he could for the repeal of theſe ſtatutes. 

The Parliament meeting in January, 1427, Archbiſhop Chi- 
chely, accompanied by the Archbiſhop of Vork, the Biſhops of 
London, St. David's, Ely, and Norwich, and the Abbots of 
Weſtminſter and Reading, went from the Houſe of Lords, to the 


place where the Houſe of Commons commonly fat, which was the 
9 . | refectory 
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refectory of the Abbey of Weſtminſter, where Chichely made a 
long ſpeech, in the form of a ſermon, upon this text : Render 
unto Ceſar the things that are Cæſar's, and unto God, the things 
that are God's, He began with a proteſtation, that he and his 
brethren did not intend to ſay any thing which might derogate 
from the King, the Crown, or the people of England. He then 
alledged many things to prove, that the Pope's power of granting 
proviſions was of divine right ; and afterwards admoniſhed and 
required them to give the Pope ſatisfaction in it, otherwiſe he re- 
reſented to them, it is ſaid with tears, what miſchiefs might fol- 
— if he proceeded to cenſures, But the Archbiſhop's repre- 
ſentations appear to have had little effect on the Parliament; for 
though they debated upon the ſubject, they came to no reſolution 
concerning it. | 
The Parliament, however, interpoſed in the behalf of Chichely. 
They addreſſed the King to write to the Pope, for the purgation 
of the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, And this parliamentary vin- 
dication of him, had greater weight in his favour, than any ſub- 
miſſion he could have made. But, indeed, the Pope ſeems now 
to have been ſatisfied with Chichely's behaviour; for ſoon after 
he reſtored him to the exerciſe of his legantine power. And in 
- July, 1428, the Archbiſhop held a Synod at London ; in the 
courſe of which, ſome confiderable ſupplies were granted to the 
King, which were rewarded by an Act of Parliament, granting 
the Clergy, aſſembled in Convocation. the ſame privilege which 
was enjoyed by Members of Parliament, of being exempted, they 
and their ſervants, from arreſts. | 
In 1430, Archbiſhop Chichely held another Synod, in which 
delegates were choſen to be ſent to the Council of Baſil, Theſe 
delegates were inſtructed to move againſt the exceſs of all Papal 
diſpenſations, and all other abuſes of the Church of Rome, in 
regard to providing perſons in benefices, eſpecially thoſe who 
were not qualified by age or experience, But ſome differences 
ariſing between the Pope and the Council at Baſil, the Pontiſi 
— the Fourth, publiſhed a bull, diſſolving the Council, 
and ſummoning another to meet at Bologna. But the Council 
abſolutely denied the power of the Pope to prorogue or tranſlate 
a Council fſittingy like that, under the direction of the Holy 
Ghoſt, without the conſent of the Members themſelves. They 
alſo made a declaration, that they, as conſtituting a geperal 
Council, lawfully convened, repreſented the Church Militant, 
and had their authority immediately from CHRIsTHHJ; and that, 
in all matters relating to faith and reforthation, they were 4 
rior to all perſons, not. excepting the Pope himſelf. They fur- 
ther _ that if any perſon, of whatever rank or dignity, 
even the Fope, ſhould refuſe to ſubmit to the authority, of that, 
or any other general Council, that all ſuch perſons, unleſs they 
retracted their diſobedience, were liable to the penance and dii- 
cipline of the Church, and if occaſion ſhould __—_ - | 
further 
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further courſes of juſtice, Matters by this means coming to an 
irreconcileable extremity between the Pope and the Council, ap- 
als were made on both fides to the ſeveral Churches of Europe, 
of which the moſt conſiderable, at that time, was looked upon to 
be the Church of England. The Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
therefore, was applied to by both ſides, and he accordingly aſſem- 
bled another Synod on the 15th of September, 1432. -In this 
aſſembly of the Clergy, the Members. of the Lower - Houſe of 
Convocation were very free in expoſing the mean qualifications of 
ſome of the Biſhops, and other Keel aſtical Judges. 'The reſult 
of the deliberations of the Synod were, that more delegates ſhould 
be ſent from England to the Council, and that fome of hem ſhould 
repair to the Pope, in order to attempt an accommodation, 
About this time a diſpute aroſe between Archbiſhop Chichely 
and Kemp, Archbiſhop of York. The latter having obtained a 
Cardinal's cap, claimed a precedency of the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury in the Parliament Houſe, Chichely oppoſed this with 
great firmneſs. He ſaid, he knew of no precedency which the 
Cignity of Cardinal gave, and that no ſpiritual perſonage conld 
have the precedency of himſelf within his own province, But the 
Pope, before whom the matter was laid, declared himſelf to be 
of a different opinion. For in a letter which he wrote to Chichely 
a the ſubject, he maintained the dignity of Cardinalſhip from 
what is intimated by Moſes, in the ſeventeenth chapter of Deu- 
teronomy ; which diſtinction of Prieſthood, the learned Pontiff 
ſaid, was afterwards inſtituted by St. Peter. He then attempted 
to prove the dignity of the Cardinalſhip from the great diſtinction 
beſtowed upon it by the Popes; and intreated the Archbiſhop to 
give up the matter in favour of the Conclave, promifing him, in 
return, all friendly 2 4 
In 1434, in a Synod held by our Primate, the Cle ievouſſy 
complained of the proceedings of the King's Judges ed the com- 
mon Lawyers; That, againſt all /aw and equity, Prieſts were 
* brought before the /ecu/ar Courts; that the power of the Ec- 
« clefiaſtical Judges was reſtrained by their unjuſt prohibitions ; 
© and particularly that they wreſted the ſtatute of Richard the 
«« Second againſt Proviſors, to the prejudice of the Eccleſiaſtical 
« Courts.” Archbiſhop . Chichely hereupon, in a pathetical 
ſpeech to the Synod, expreſſed how ſolicitous he was, that the 
Church ſhould receive no prejudice under his government; and 
« that it might be delivered from the illegal oppreſſions of the 
„% Lawyers, and be reſtored to its antient dignity ;?* and recom» 
mended to them to conſider, what meaſures were to be taken 
* to eaſe the Clergy of the weight of theſe oppreſſions?” Our 
good Primate, by re/foring the Church to its antient dignity, appears 
to have meant, the rendering the Clergy entirely independent of 
the Civil Magiſtrate, For it is complained of, as a grievance, 
that, ** againſt all law and equity, Priefs were brought be- 
fore the /ecular Courts,” — appears, however, that * 
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ſhop Chichely and the Convocation did not come to any reſolution 
about the means of redreſſing theſe grievances of the Clergy. For 
the plague breaking out in the city, the Synod was ſoon diſſolved; 
the only important buſineſs which this reverend aſſembly had con- 
cluded, being the appointment of a holiday, to be kept in honour 
of St. Frideſwide, protectreſs of the Univerſity of Oxford, and 
denouncing excommunication againſt all thoſe who ſhould detract 
from the privileges and juriſdiction of the Church, 

In 1437, Archbiſhop Chichely cauſed a large and lately edifice 
to be erected in the north part of the ſuburbs of Oxford. For 
our Primate, it is ſaid, had for a long time deſigned to ere ſome 
noble monument, for the ſervice. of religion and learning, and 
for his own glory. For, at that time, the eſtates of private per- 
ſons, as well as the public revenues, being greatly exhauſted by 
the long continuance of the French war, the Univerſity. (we are 
told) was ſo thin and empty, that moſt of the Colleges and Halls 
were quite forſaken by the ſtudents. Wherefore, that he might 
by his bounty repair the decays of learning, occaſioned by the 
general poverty of the kingdom, he gave orders for the erection 
of this edifice, which he deſigned for a College. But, when the 
-work was almoſt finiſhed, whether. it was, that he found fault with 
the ſtructure, or did not like the ſituation of it, he changed his 
mind, and gave it to the Monks of St. Bernard, for the reception 
of novices out of all the convents of that,order, to ſtudy the arts 
and divinity. It was afterwards, at the diſſolution of the monaſ- 
teries, purchaſed by Sir 'Thomas White, merchant, of London, 
who founded there the College of St. John Baptiſt, However, 
he choſe another place for building a College, very commodious 
for the ſtudents, in the middle of the town, near St. Mary's 
church ; and pulling down the houſes which ſtood there, he laid 
out a ſquare court. The walls of this new building were finiſhed 
about the latter end of the year 1439, and the, workmen had be- 
gun to lay the roof. The . had purchaſed lands and 
manors for the perpetual maintenance thereof; and the King, up- 
on the Archbiſhop's application, by his letters patent, conſtituted 
this building a College, and granted it very large privileges. He 
alſo gave the founder leave to place in it a Warden and Fellows, 
and to make laws and ſtatutes for the government of the ſociety. 
The Archbiſhop went the next year to Oxford, where he ſolemuly 
conſecrated the chapel of his College, and made Richard Andrew, 
Doctor of Laws, and Chancellor of Canterbury, Warden of it. 
He alſo appointed twenty Fellows, being all men ſelected out of 
the whole Univerſity, to whom he gave power to elect into their 
ſociety twenty more: of which number he ordered, that twenty» 
four ſhould ſtudy divinity, and the liberal ſciences, and the other 
ſixteen the civil and canon law. He alſo commanded all the 
Members of his foundation to pray for the ſouls of King Henry 
the Fifth, of Thomas, Duke of Clarence, and of the Nobility 
and common ſoldiers who had been killed in the French war. 34 
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which reaſon he ordered his College to be called, Th College of 
All Soals departed in the Faith. He added alſo two Chaplains, 
ſeveral choriſters, and ſervants. After this, he preſcribed them 
laws and ftatutes, and committed the care of beautifying and en- 
larging it to Robert Keyes, afterwards Warden. | 

n 1438, Archbiſhop Chichely held a Synod at London; in 
which he complained of a late injury foffered him by Pope Euge- 
nius, who, by his ſole authority, had given the Biſhopric of Ely 
in commendam to Lewis de Luxemburgh, Archbiſhop of Rouen, 
and by his bull had confirmed him in the goyernment of that See ; 
and therefore he recommended it to the Synod to confider how to 
put a ſtop to a proceeding, which had never been attempted by 
any Pope before, But Philip Morgan, who was then Biſhop of 
Ely, out-living the Archbiſhop of Rouen, the Pope's deſign was 
fruſtrated. In 1439, Archbiſhop Chichely held another Synod ; 
but was hindered by ſome indiſpoſition from being at the opening 
of it. However, a few days after, he came, and in a long ſpeech, 
in which, it is ſaid, he could hardly refrain from tears, he reck- 
oned up the miſeries of the Church, proceeding from ** the penal- 
ties daily inflicted by the Eccleſiaſtical Judges, which by the 
*« ſtatute of Premunire were deſigned againſt Proviſors ; and from 
the citations of the Clergy to the ſecular Courts.“ Whereupon 
it was unanimouſly agreed, that the Archbiſhop ſhould preſent a a 
remonſtrance to hs King upon the ſubje& of theſe grievances, 
Which being done, the King anſwered, © That he would lay 
their petition before the next Parliament; and that, in the 
«© mean time, he would take care that no one ſhould be moleſted 
* by his Judges upon the account of that ſtatute, unleſs the cauſe 
were firſt approved by himſelf, or the Privy Council.” This 
anſiver of the King's ſo pleaſed the Synod, that they immediately 
granted him a whole tenth, with this expreſs condition, that the 
revenues and benefits belonging to the College of All Souls, lately 
founded by Archbiſhop Chichely, ſhould not be included in the 
conceſſion, 

By the bounty chiefly of the Duke of Glouceſter, a large and 
magnificent ſtructure had been erected at Oxford; the upper part 
of which was deligned for a library, and the lower for the public 
divinity ſchools. To this work Archbiſhop Chichely gave a great 
ſum of money himſelf, and ſolicited benefactions from the Bithops 
and Peers, who attended the Parliament at Weſtminiter, to con- 
tribute towards it, He alſo gave two hundred marks to the pub- 
lic cheſt of the Univerſity, which he ordered to be kept by three 
Maſters of Arts, two Regents, and one Non-regent, who were 
to be choſen yearly, and were to be bound by an oath to the faith- 
ful diſcharge of that truſt : out of which money, the Univerfit 
might borrow for the public uſe five pounds, every particular Col- 
lege five marks, a Maſter of Arts forty ſhillings, a Licenciate or 
Batchelor two marks, and an Under-graduate one ; with this con- 
dition, that every one ſhould depoſit a ſufficient pawn, _ 
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the money were not re-paid within a month, was to be forfeited. 
Beſides which benefactions, he allowed yearly ſtipends to ſeveral 
poor ſtudents, He gave a conſiderable ſum to beautify and adorn 
the Cathedral of Canterbury, and build a ſteeple and a library, 
which he furniſhed with many valuable books in all kinds of learn- 
ing. He alſo contributed largely to the building of Croydon 
church, and Rocheſter bridge. This emineut Prelate died the 
12th of April, 1443, in a good old age, having enjoyed the 
Archiepiſcopal See upwards of twenty-nine years, and was buried 
in the Cathedral-church of Canterbury, under a monument erected 
by himſelf, 

Archbiſhop Chichely was one of the ableſt men of the age in 
which he lived, He was a thorough politician, an eminent nego- 
ciator, and was eſteemed a fine ſpeaker. He is ſaid to have been 
a great patron of learning, and of learned men. He has alſo 
been applauded for his oppoſition to Papal encroachments ; but, 
23 it may be doubted, whether he really deſerves any con- 
ſiderable degree of praiſe on that account. From a review of 
Chichely's conduct, there ſeems reaſon to believe, that his o po- 
ſition to the Roman Pontiff, was chiefly in thoſe caſes, in which 
the exertion of the Papal power was inconſiſtent with his own 
power, views, and intereſts, For it is certain, that, in general, 

e was a zealous defender of the rights, prerogatives, and exorbi- 

tant power claimed by the Church. To which may be added, 
that he was a zealous perſecutor of the Lollards ; ſome allowance 
muſt indeed be made for the ignorance and ſuperſtition of the 
times ; but as the perſecuting, impriſoning,. and burning men for 
their opinions, in the name of CHRIST, is an enormity for which, 
we apprehend, no erection o Colleges can atone; we muſt leave 
the defence of Archbiſhop Chichely's character, in this reſpect, to 
thoſe who'may chuſe to andertake it. 
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deceſſors, that a well-written life is a more noble and 
more laſting monument to the fame of a worthy man, than 
«« a tomb of porphyry.” We cannot but regret, that no 
monument of this kind has ever yet been raiſed to the memory of 
the great, the gallant TAL ROT. His name is often mentioned 
with diſtinguiſhed honour in the Engliſh annals ; but ſcarce any 
writer hath attempted to relate the tranſactions of his life; and, 
indeed, his name has hardly been mentioned in former works of 
this kind. It is not, therefore, poſſible for as, at ſo remote a 
period, to do juſtice to this celebrated Hero. We ſhall, however, 
collect together in one point of view, ſuch ſcattered particulars as 
are handed down to us concerning him; in order to lay before 
our readers, not ſuch an account of him as we would with to do, 
or which the merits of the brave Talbot deſerve, but the beſt that 
we are able. | 


JOHN TALBOT, ſecond ſon to Richard, Lord 'Talbot, was 
born at Blackmore, in Shropſhire, in the reign of King Richard 
the Second. His elder brother, Gilbert, who — fr to the 
family eſtates on the death of his father, married firſt Joan, one 
of the daughters and heireſſes of Thomas Woodſtock, Duke of 
Glouceſter ; and, ſecondly, Beatrix, natural daughter to the King 
of Portugal ; but he left only one daughter, named Ankaret, who 
dying without iflue, John, the ſubject of our enquiry, ſuccc 
to the honours and eſtates of his family, | 

His firſt ſummons to Parliament was in the eleventh year of the 
reign of King Henry the Sixth. He married Maud, the eldeſt of 
the two daughters and coheirs of Sir Thomas Nevil, by Joan, ſole 


]* has been well obſerved by one of our biographical pre- 
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daughter and heireſs to William, Lord Furnival. In the firſt | 
year of Henry the Fifth, he was committed to the Tower ; bat | 
on what account we are not informed, He was, however, ſoon 
releaſed ; and ſo much in the favour of his Sovereign, as to be 
conſtituted, in the February following, Lord-Lieutenant of Ire- 
land; and had letters of protection ſent bim thither by the name 
of Sir John Talbot, Knight, Lord Farnival. At which time, it 
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is ſaid, that he retained James Butler, then Earl of Ormond, to 
ſerve him with his whole retinue upon occaſion. Whilſt he held 
this polt, he took Donald Mac Murghe, an Iriſh rebel of con- 
ſiderable note and power; and afterwards brought him priſoner to 
the Tower of London. 

We cannot fix the exact time of his going over into France, 
It appears, however, that he attended King Henry the Fifth at 
the ſiege of Caen in 1417 ; and the following year, in conjunction 
with Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, Lord Talbot took 
the ſtrong caſtle of Damfront; and was afterwards preſent at the 
ſiege of Rouen. And in theſe, and in many other actions of im- 
portance, he acquired a very diſtinguiſhed reputation by the intre- 
pidity, conduct, and military ſkill, which upon every occaſion he 
exerted. In ſhort, he was eſteemed one #1 the braveſt of thoſe 
mw On. by whom the conqueſt of France had been at- 

ieved, 

It ſeems that Lord Talbot returned into England either before, 
or about the time of King Henry the Fifth's death ; for in 1422, 
we find a writ was directed to him, to his younger brother, Sir 
William Talbot, and to Sir Edmund Ferrers, for the ſuppreſſion 
of certain riots in the counties of Salop, Hereford, Worceſter, 
Glouceſter, and the Welch Marches. Theſe inſurreQions are 
ſuppoſed to have been occaſioned by ſome perſons who were at- 
tached to the intereſts of the Earl of Marche, the lineal heir to 
the Crown ; for the greater part of the adherents of the Mortimer 
family are ſaid to have reſided about the borders of Wales. 

Lord Talbot had, however, too much of the enterprizing ſpirit 
of an hero, to remain inactive at home, He again returned to 
the theatre of war, and of glory ; a ſcene in which he could not 
be long, without diſtinguiſhing himſelf. In 1427, the city of 
Mans, the chief of the Province of Maine, having been a con- 
ſiderable time in the hands of the Engliſh, and being now com- 
manded by the Earl of Suffolk, D'Orval, an Officer in the ſer- 
vice of Charles the Seventh of France, having entered into a cor» 
reſpondence with a number of Prieſts, and other inhabitants of 
the place, found means to throw himſelf with a body of troops 
into the town, in ſo ſudden a manner, that he killed great num- 
bers of the Engliſh ; and the Earl of Suffolk, with the remainder 
of the garriſon, was obliged to take ſhelter in the citadel, They 
were there attacked by the French, who finding themſelves unable 
to get poſſeſſion of the caſtle, neglected it; and after plunderiog 
ſome of the inhabitants, went to revellings and carouſings for 
their late ſucceſs. Lord Talbot, who was then at a conſiderable 
diſtance from the place, with a body of troops under his command, 
had intelligence of the whole tranſaction. Without a moment's 
delay, he drew out his men, put himſelf at their head, and 
marched all night till he arrived within two miles of Mans. He 
then ſent Captain Goffe to learn the ſituation of affairs in the 
town; who found means alſo, agreeable to his inſtructions 1 
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Lord Talbot, to give the Earl of Suffolk notice of his ap 
The French, who imagined themſelves ſecure of the place, had 
not yet inveſted it, Lord Talbot, therefore, threw himſelf and 
his troops into the city, by a poſtern which opened from the 
fields. e was immediately joined by the Earl of Suffolk and 
the garriſon, who, on his entering the city, iſſued out from the 
citadel : Upon which he attacked the enemy with ſuch ardour and 
impetuoſity, that all the French troops either fell by the ſword, 
or were taken priſoners; and the Engliſh, in conſequence, re- 
ined poſſeſſion of the city. The unexpected recovery of this 
important place, which was entirely owing to the valour and good 
conduct of Lord Talbot, and which, from the circumſtances of 
it, was conſidered as a very daring exploit, contributed to heighten 
that * which his great 4 ber, talents had before ac- 
uired. 
1 After this tranſaction, Lord Talbot made himſelf maſter of the 
town of Laval, which he took by a ſcalade; and from thence 
marched with his troops to join the Earl of Warwick, in order 
to carry on the ſiege of Pontorſon. This was a very important 
place, and of great ſtrength, and nr with a very ſtrong gar- 
riſon. It was the only place which prevented the Regent, the 
Duke of Bedford, from carrying the war beyond the Loire; and 
had been for ſome time invetied by him, though without ſucceſs, 
The place, however, after a ſiege of ſome months, was now 
obliged to capitulate ; and the Earl of Warwick appointed Lord 
Talbot and Lord Roſs Governors of it. 

In 1428, the Earl of Warwick having returned to England, 
being appointed Governor to the young Kang Henry, in the room 
of the Duke of Exeter, lately deceaſed, Thomas Montacute, Earl 
of Saliſbury, arrived in France with a reinforcement of fix thou» 
ſand men. As ſoon as he arrived at Paris, the Duke of Bedford 
gave him the command of an army amounting to ſixteen thouſand 
men, in order to reduce all the places that were poſſeſſed by 
Charles on this fide the Loire, He began his march towards that 
river, accompanied by the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Talbot, Sir 
John Faſtolf, and other Officers of diſtinction. It was determined 
to undertake the fiege of Orleans, as that important place was 
ſo ſituated between the provinces in the poſſeſſion of the Engliſh, 
and thoſe which were under the ſubjection of Charles, that it 
opened an eaſy entrance to either, On their way to Orleans, they 
made themſelves maſters of Jenville, Melun, Baugenci, Jergeau, 
Clery, Sally, and ſome other places; and at length they appeared 
before Orleans on the 12th of October. 

The French, who were appriſed of the deſigns of the Engliſh, 
had taken every precaution which might enable them to make a 
vigorous defence. The moſt able and diſtinguiſhed Officers of 
Charles had thrown themſeives into the city ; for they confidered 
Orleans as the laſt great ſtake which their maſter had to Pays 20 
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therefore determined to defend it to the utmoſt, They had like- 
wiſe marched into the place a large body of Scots, and added 
many new and ſtrong fortifications. In oder to prevent the town 
from receiving ſuccours, the Earl of Saliſbury ordered ſixty ſmall 
forts or redoubts to be built round it, of which fix were more 
conſiderable than the reſt, for commanding the principal avenues 
of the place; and theſe were inceſſantly battered, The garriſon 
defended themſelves with great reſolution, and many acts of great 
valour were performed by the Engliſh aſſailants, among whom 
Lord Talbot eminently diſtinguiſhed himſelf. In one of the ſal- 
lies of the beſieged, they had made a very vigorous effort, and 
made themſelves maſters of a bulwark on the bridge, which went 
from the city over the Loire, and alſo of another fort, and killed 
fix hundred of the Engliſh, and then advanced towards that part 
where Lord Talbot commanded. He iſſued out upon them with 
his accuſtomed intrepidity, and charged them with the utmoſt 
fury, obliging them to relinquiſh the advantages they had obtained, 
and driving them back into the town with prodigious ſlaughter. 
And on every occaſion which preſented irſell? Lord Talbot exhi- 
bited ſuch ſtriking proofs of uncommon valour, that his very name 
would ſtrike terror into the French troops, 

About this time the Engliſh army ſuſtained a great loſs. The 
Earl of Saliſbury, a General of great valour and ability, was 
killed by a cannon ball whilſt he was viewing the operations of 
the fiege. His death, however, did not interrupt the proſecu- 
tion of the ſiege, which was carried on with great vigour by the 
Earl of Suffolk, to whom the command devolved, and who was 
aſſiſted by the gallant Talbot. The Engliſh army was too ſmall 
to inveſt ſo large a city as Orleans; ſo that in ſpite of all the 
vigilance of the beſiegexs, the garriſon received frequent ſuccours. 
The beſieged often ſallied out with great reſolution upon the 
Engliſh, and theſe fallies were frequently conducted by the Baſ- 
tard of Orleans, one of Charles's braveſt Officers ; but they were 
hg with equal vigour by the Lord Talbot, and Sir John 

aftolf. | 3 ; 

But notwithſtanding the garriſons made a very obſtinate de- 
fence, and received frequent ſupplies, the Engliſh ſeemed daily, 
though ſlowly, advancing to the completion of their deſign. 
And Sir John Faſtolf, who was bringing a large convoy of 
ſtores and proviſions to the Engliſh camp, with a detachment of 

two thouſand five hundred men under his command, being at- 
tacked by a body of four thouſand French, had totally defeated 
them, and conducted his convoy in triumph to the camp. This 
action was commonly called the battle of the Hex r1nGs, becauſe 
the convoy brought a large quantity of that kind of proviſions 
for the uſe of the Engliſh army during the Lent ſeaſon. The 
French King, Charles, was much diſheartened at the ſucceſs of 
the Engliſh in this action, and at the dangerous fituation of the 
city of Orleans, the loſs of which he imagined would be — 
; | to 
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total ruin of his affairs. He ſent therefore to the Duke of 
Bedford at Paris, to propoſe that the city might be depoſited in 
the hands of the Duke of Burgundy, until the war ſhould be 


finiſhed. But the Regent replied, that he was not of a humour 


to beat the buſhes, while others ran away with the game. This 
anſwer is faid ſo much to have diſguſted the Duke of Burgundy, 


that he recalled all the Burgundians who acted in conjunction 
with the Engliſh in the ſiege of Orleans. That city, however, 


was every day more and more- cloſely inveſted by the Engliſh, 


and the French King — to entertain a very melancholy 
to the 


proſpect with regard general ſtate of his affairs, when 


they began to aſſume a very different appearance, in conſequence 


of one of the moſt ſingular occurrences which is to- be met with 
in hiſtory; and of which we ſhall give the more particular ac- 


count, becauſe it had a grout effect upon the Engliſh affairs in 
France in general, and di 


alſo affect the fortunes of Lord Talbot 
in particular. e 0 Bs Gow ee vr 

In a' village on the borders of Lorrain, there lived a country 
irl of twenty-ſeven years of age, called Joan Or An c. In 


her younger years ſhe helped to attend ber father's little farm: 
and her 


iſpoſitions, during this employment, it is ſaid, appeared 


ſo military to the old man, that he was ander perpetual apprehen- 
ſions left Joan ſhould follow the camp in « Litho! 


nourable manner. 
In ſhort her maſculine caſt of mind had drawn on her fo 


reproofs from her father, that ſhe made an elopement, and hired 


| herſelf as a'ſeryant to an inn-keeper; and in chis ſituation, the 


uſed to tend the horſes of the gueſts, to ride them without à ſaddle 


to the 8 piats, and to perform other offices of that ki 
In this ſtation kind. 


e ſerved five years, and then returned to her father, 
with whom ſhe had now lived four years more. The preſent con- 


dition of France, was ſuch as muſt have excited the attention, 
and been the frequent ſubje& of converſation, even to of 


the loweſt rank; Joan, therefore, we are told, though diſtant from 
the ſcene of her country's diſtreſs, melted at-its ities 5 and 


figuring in her own mind Charles as the moſt deſerving of Princes, 


unjuſtly, deprived of the poſſeſſion of his Throne by the arms df 
foreign invaders, was ſeized with a violent defire of bringing relief 
to her Sovereign in his preſent unhappy ſituation.” She even fun- 


cied that ſhe ſaw viſions, and heard voices, exhorting her to 
re- eſtabliſn the Throne of France, and to the invaders ; 


d being thoroughly perſuaded that ſhe had a divine commiſſton, 
the hin the matter to her father; bat being able to-pro- 


_ duce no other proof of it but her bare word, the old man 


was going to confine her; when ſhe made her eſcape to Vau- 
couleurs, procured admiſſion to Baudricourt, the Governor,.and 
informing him of her inſpirations and deſigns, ſhe oonjured 


| 5 not to negle& che voice of Gop, who ſpoke through hor. 
The Governor at firſt treated 2 neglect, but he was at 
| 2 
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length prevailed to ſend her to Charles, whoſe Court was 
then at Chinon, But he firſt, at her defire, furniſhed her with a 
ſuit of man's clothes, an horſe, furniture, and arms. It is pre- 
tended that Joan, immediately on her admiſſion to the French 
King, knew him, though ſhe had never ſeen him before, in 
2 of a diſguiſe he had aſſumed to deceive her; that ſhe of- 
him, in the name of God, to raiſe the ſiege of Orleans, 
and conduct him to 'Rheims, to be there crowned and anointed ; 
and on his expreſſing ſome doubt of her miſſion, explained to him 
certain ſecrets, which, it was ſaid, could not poſſibly be known but 
by Divine Revelation; and that ſhe demanded, as the inſtrument 
of her future victories, a particular ſword, which was kept in the 
church of St. Catharine de Firebois, and which, though ſhe had 
never ſeen it, ſhe deſcribed by all its marks, and by the place in 
which it had long been laid and neglected. - It is at leaſt certain, 
that theſe ſtories were indultriouſly ſpread about; and prepoſſeſſed 
the people ſo much in os favour, that the people of France in 
eral ſeem to have believed that ſhe was expreſsly ſent of Goo 
He the ſalvation of the kingdom. And an aflembly of doctors of 
theology being ordered to examine her, declared that her vocation 
was altogether miraculous-; which opinion, after the like enquiry, 
was likewiſe eſpouſed by the Parliament of Poitiers. 
The divinity-of Joan's miſſion being thus, it was ſuppoſed, 
ſufficiently authenticated, ſhe 'was 2 armed cap- a- pee, 
— 8 n 9 that 2 by a 
people, Who Joy at her appearance e loude 
-acclamations. . Daring theſe tranſuftions 6 the ns. 8 
was vigoroull uted by the Engliſh, and the con- 
tinued to —— ſtout reſiſtance * but proviſions falling ſhort 
with the garriſon, . Charles reſolved to ſupply them, and to 
make that ſervice Joan's firſt military eſſay. She was according- 
ly-ſent- to Blois, where a large. convoy was prepared, and ten 
thouſand men aſſembled to eſcort it. She directed all the ſoldiers 
| to: confeſs themſelves before they ſet out, baniſhed from the camp 
all women of bad fame, and diſplayed in her hands a conſecrated 
banner. - She at firſt infiſted, in right of her prophetic miſſion, that 
the convoy ſhould enter Orleans by the direct road from the fide of 
Beauſſe; but the Baſtard ot Orleans, unwilling to ſubmit his mi- 
\Jitary ſkill to her inſpirations, prevailed upon her to conſent that it 
- hould approach by the other tide of the river, where he knew the 
. weakeſt part of che Engliſh army was ſtationed. But previous to 
this attempt Joan had written a letter addreſſed to the King of En- 
gland, the Duke of Bedford, the Earl of Suffolk, Lord Talbot, and 
Scales, commanding them, in the name of Gov, by whom 
ſhe ſaid ſhe was commiſſioned, immediately to raiſe the ſiege of 
Orleans, and to evacuate France, and threatening them with 
divine vengeance in caſe of their diſobedience. The Engliſh 
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Generals treated the commiſſion — of Joan with con- 
tempt. But as the convoy approached the river, a ſally was 
made by the garriſon on the fide of Beauſſe, to prevent the 
Earl of Suffolk from ſending any detatchment to the other fide. 
The proviſions were peaceably embarked in boats, ſent by the 
inhabitants of Orleans to receive them : Joan with the 
covered the embarkation, without the Engliſh ventyring to at- 
tack her; and the French General carried back the army in ſafety 
to Blois. Joan entered Orleans, diſplaying her conſecrated ban - 
ner, and was received by the inhabitants as a celeſtial deliverer. 
They now believed themſelves invincible under her ſacred influence; 
and it was 1 that another convoy, which was ſoon expected, 
ſhould enter 7 the ſide of Beauſſe. When the convoy — . 
ed, no ſign of reſiſtance appeared among thoſe troops, which were 
formerly ſo eager for the attack; but the waggons and troops were 
— A without interruption between the redoubts of the 
ngliſh. 

t is evident, that a general infatuation had taken poſſeſſion 
of the Engliſh ; and at which we ſhall be ſomewhat the laſs 
amazed, if we conſider the prevailing ignorance and ſuperſti- 
tion of the times. The Engliſh, .indeed, did not, like the 
French, conſider Joan as commiſſioned from Heaven, but they 
conſidered her as the inſtrument of the Devil. Soon after Joan, 
altogether uninfluenced by the natural timidity of her ſex, attacked 
the fort of St. 2 which was one of thoſe raiſed by the En- 
gliſh for the blockade of the place; and after a furious diſpute of 
tour hours, it was carried by the French, four hundred of the 
Engliſh being killed in the aſſault, In two days after, ſhe attacked 
the fort of St John, which was ſoon taken, little reſiſtance being 
made by the Engliſh, who had well nigh abandoned it before her 
approach. She took alſo the fort of London, after an obſtinate 
engagement ; and afterwards attacked the fort of Tournelles, in 
which action the French were repulſed four times, and Joan herſelf 
was wounded ; but the fort was at length taken, and ſix hundred 
Engliſh fell by the ſword, - ; 
| The loſs of ſo many forts, and the dejection of the ſoldiers, 
2 an univerſal conſternation among the Engliſh, They 

— r . utmoſt in- 
trepidity, when inferior in point of numbers; but con- 
e hone apa match br the Devil; and — 2 of 
Arc was ſupported and aſſiſted by him, they ſeem to have entertain- 
ed the — firm and abſolute perſuaſion, In ſhort, the Earl of 
Suffolk raiſed the fiege, after having lain ſeven months before the 
place, and retreated with all the precautions imaginable, The Earl 
afterwards retired with a detachment of his army to Jergeau, 
where he was beſieged by the French, attended by Joan of Arc, 
who was now called the Maid - Orleans. The ſiege _— 
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days, and the” place was obſtinately defended ; but the French at 
length made themſelves maſters of it, and the Earl of Suffolk was 
taken priſoner. 3 
Lord Talbot, aſter the ſiege of Orleans was raiſed, had retired 
to Meun, which he fortified; and then ſeized another town 
in the neighbourhood, and threw æ reinforcæment into Baugenci, 
And on the difaſter of Suffolk, he ſucceeded to the command 
of the remainder of the Engliſn troops. It was immediately re- 
ſolved, in the French councils; to fall down the Loire, and attack 
Meun and Baugenci. Accordingly they took Meun by aſſault, and 
then laid ſiege to the town of Baugenci. Lord Talbot, together 
with Lord Scales and Sir John Faſtolf, took the field, with a view 
of raiſing the ſiege of this place; but ſinding that to be imprac- 
tieable, they marched to ſurprize the French troops which had 
been leſt at Meun. The capitulation of 7 — was, therefore, 
no ſboner ſigned, than the French, being informed of the deſigns 
of the Engliſh, marched back towards Meun ; upon which the 
iſ troops drew off towards Jenville, where they joined a body 
of ive or ſix thouſand of theit countrymen, who had been ſent by 
the Duke of Bedford to 8 them. The French army, whic 
was commanded by the Duke of Alencon, and was i greatly ſuperior 
in nunibers'to/the'Enpliſh, came up to them at the village of Pa- 
tay; and in ſo ſudden a manner, that they had ſcarce time to 
form themſelves; And ſo ſtrongly had the Engliſh troops im· 
bibed the notion, that the French were aided by a: ſupernatural 
power, that all the efforts of Lord Talbot were inſuffieient to make 
them ſuſtain the attack of the enemy. The greater part of them 
fled, after making very little reſiſtance ; and even Sir John Faſtolf, 
an officer who had always hitherto been Ciſtinguiſhed for his cou- 
rage, wus ſo much affected with the epidemical. panic, that he was 
neſt the firſt of the fugitives. Lord Talbot, however, did all 
that became a brave man, and an able General. He earneſtly 
ſtrove, but in vain, to raiſe the courage of his deſponding troops. 
His enemies were aſtoniſhed at his valour; for in — Fax wich 
the Lords Scales and Hungerford, and Sir Thomas Rempſton, he 
ſuſtained almoſt the whole fury of the French attack. All, how- 
ever, that he could do, by the exertion of the moſt deſperate cou- 
rage, was only the ſuſpenſion, for a ſhort time, of the rout 
of the army; which was at laſt completed the French with 
reat ſlaughter; It is ſaid, that two thouſand Rngliſh lay dead on 
feld of battle. And Lord Talbot, who was wounded in the 
neck, was taken priſoner, together with ſome other officers of diſ- 
finftion, In which ſtate of captivity, we muſt for the preſent 
leave our brave General, in order to take a ſhort view of ſomo 
wanſ; ons Which happened after the defeat of the Engliſh army. 
In conſequence ef that diſaſter, the French made themſelves 
maſters of Jenville, a _ place in the neighbourhood of Pa- 
tay, garriſoned with Engliſh troops, And all the — 
rleans 
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Orleans were alſo deſerted. by the Engliſh, who retired towards 
Paris. The raiſing: the ſiege of Orleans, was one part of Joan 
of Arc's promiſe to Charles; the crowning him at Rheims 
was the other. And accordingly, after theſe ſucceſſes, ſhe vehe 
mently inſiſted, that he ſhould immediately ſet out upon that en- 
terprize. Charles, therefore, at the head of ten thouſand men, 
began his march for Rheims; and in his route, received the ſub- 
miſſions of Troyes and Chalons. The inhabitants of Rheims ex- 
pelled the Engliſh garriſon, and ſent Deputies with their keys to 
Charles, who entered the city in triumph, and was conſecrated with 
reat ſolemnity. When this ceremony was over, the Maid of Or- 
cans.threw herſelf at the King's feet, embraced his knees, and 
with a flood of tears congratulated him on this ſingular and marvel-. 
jous event; ſhe then deſired permiſſion to retire, alledging, that 

ſhe. had now acompliſhed the end of her calling; but Charles 
preſſed. her ſo earneſtly to ſtay, that ſhe at length complied with his 

welt, 


1 — the Duke of Bedford, in this dangerous criſis, re- 
newed an alliance with the Duke of Burgundy : and ſhortly after 
the young King Henry was carried over, and crowned and ac- 
knowledged King of France in Paris, Before this tranſaction, the 
Maid of Orleans had been taken priſoner, and was afterwards 
burned alive as a witch in the market- place of Rouen. An action, 
which, though it might be agreeable to maxims of policy, on account 
of the light in which ſhe been conſidered, was certainly to- 
tally indetenſible, on every principle of juſtice or humanity, 

Talbot had now ſuſtained a. tediqus captivity, having 
been upwards of three years and an half in the hands of the 
French. The Engliſh could very ill ſpare at this time a_ com- 
mander of his courage and abilities; but the French were ex- 
tremely unwilling to part with him. The Duke of Bedford, 
however, at length found means to have him exchanged, on 
the-.12th of February, 1433, for Xaintrailles, a French officer of 
great reputation. Lord Talbot, being thus releaſed, returned 
to England; but ſoon after reſumed his command in France. 
In 1434s he took the cattle of Joigny, which lay between Beau- 
vais and Giſors, and razed it to the ground. And ſoon after ſet 
out from Paris, with the Mareſchal De Plile Adam, at the head 
of about three thouſand, troops, to beſiege Beaumont upon the 
Oyſe, The garriſon, who were terrified at the name of Talbot, 
deſerted the place, and threw themſelves into Creil ; upon which 
Lord Talbot, haxing demoliſhed the fortiſications of Beaumont, 
immediately laid fiege to Criel ; and the Governor being killed, 
the garriſon capitulated. Pont St. Maxeme, Neufville, and 
Rouge Maiſon, made no reſiſtance, but opened their gates to him. 
Creipi in Valois, and Clermont, made à ſhort reſiſtance, but were 
obliged toſubmit. Lord "Talbot is charged with having * 


* 
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garriſons of ſome of theſe places with an impolitic ſeverity ; - and 
perhaps his long captivity might have contributed to increaſe his 
animoſity againſt the enemy. | 

In Auguſt, £435, the congreſs of Arras was opened; in which 
the Ambaſſadors of Charles offered, in his name, to the King 
of England, Normandy and Guienne, (of which he was 
already in poſſeſſion) provided he would quit the title of Kin 
of France, and do homage for thoſe two provinces. Thefs 
overtures were rejected with indignation. by the Engliſh Ambaſ- 
fadors, who immediately withdrew from the congreſs. But 
the Duke of Burgundy concluded a treaty with Charles, which 
was ny CG to the Engliſh intereſts in France. And 
the Engliſh ſuſtained ſoon after an irreparable loſs, by the death of 
the Duke of Bedford at Rouen, on the 4th of September, 1435. 
This Prince had acquired univerſal eſteem by his great courage 
and abilities, and by the moderation and equity of his adminiſtra- 
tion; and his death, at this juncture, was the moſt fatal ſtroke 
which the Engliſhintereft in France could poſſibly have received (g). 
- Whilſt the conferences were held at Arras, Lord Talbet, to- 

ther with the Mareſchal de Iſle Adam, and Lord Willoughby, 

ſieged the town of St. Dennis. This place, which had been 
fome time before taken by the Baſtard of Orleans, now called the 
Count of Dunois, did in a manner command the gates of Paris, 
and was of great importance z and the acquiſition of it by the 
French, was confidered by the Engliſh as much owing to the con- 
nivance and treachery of the Duke of Burgundy. rd Talbot 
attacked it with ſo much vigour, that, after many deſperate aſſaults, 
the Governor agreed to capitulate, if the place was-not relieved 
m three weeks ame. And this agreement the Governor intimat- 
ed to the Count de Dunois, who was then upon the frontiers of 
Normandy, endeavouring to raiſe men; and alſo; to the Conſtable 
of France. But theſe Generals thought their deſt courſe would 
be, to attack ſome places of importance which were in the hands 
of the Engliſh ; which would either oblige Lord Talbot to raiſe 
the ſiege of St. Dennis, in order to reheve the _ which ſhould 


be attacked; or otherwiſe thoſe places muſt fall into the — 
(.) The Duke of Bedford was looking upon the Duke of Bedford's 


buried in Notre Dame church at 
Rouen, under a temb of black mar- 
ble. Nothing (ſays 5 better 
ſne vs the eſteem the world ought to 
have of this illuſſi ious Prince, than 
the regard Lewis XI. fon of Charles 


VII. expreſſed for him, at a time 


when he could have no. inducement 
to flatter him, Lewis being one 
day in che church of Rouen, and 


tomb, 2 certain Lord of his retinue 
adviſed him to demoliſh that ſtand- 
ing monument of the diſhogour of 
the French.“ No, (replied. the 
King) let the aſhes of a Prince reſt 
in . ; who, were he alive, would 
make the boldeſt of us tremble. I 
rather wiſh they bad ere ted a more 
ſtately monument to his honour.“ 
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of the French at an eaſy rate, Lord Talbot, however, perſiſted 
in his firſt purpoſe of reducing St. Dennis; and therefore the 
French made themſelves maſters of Meulan ; and then Dunois 
marched, with all the troops he could collect together, to fight the 
Engliſh before St. Dennis. However, when he approached them, 
he did not think it prudent to attack them; upon which the Go- 
vernor ſurrendered the town upon the terms he had agreed on. 
But when Lord Talbot came to take poſſeſſion of it, ' he found 
it little better than an heap of ruins, with fo much fury had he bat- 
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terred it. He, therefore, thought 


oper to demoliſh all the forti- 


fications, excepting thoſe of the abbey and one tower (7). 


() Some time before this, the 
Earl of Arundel, who bad been em- 
ployed in the ſiege of Rue in Picardy, 
was defeated and made priſoner, and 
afterwards died of a wound which 
he received in the action. Of this 
affair Mr Hume gives the followi 
account. * This period ( fays be) 


was alſo ſignalized by the death of 
che Earl of Arundel, a great Engliſh 
General, who, th he com- 


manded three thouſand 


men, was 


(lays Mr.Guthrie) had advanced as 
ar as Gournay, he was informed that 
the French were repairing the caſtle 
of Gerbery, near Beauvois, and 
that it might be of great detriment 
to the . As the French had 
not been long upon the place, the 
Earl imagined that the fortifications 
were yet imperfe&, aud that he 
would meet with but but a feeble 
reſiſtance. He therefore ordered a 
draught to be made of five hundred 


* foiled by Xaintrailles at the head of hor * with ſome artillery, he 


fix hundred, and ſoon after expired 
of the wounds which he received in 
the aktion. Hiſt. of Eng. Vol. III. 
P. % Now, we appeal to the 
reader, whether any man would not 
ſuppole, aſter reading Mr. Hume's 
very ſhort account of this affair, that 
in this action fix hundred French 
had defeated three thouſand Engliſh ? 
and whether it does not appear, that 
it was the intention of the hiſtorian 
to be ſo underſtood ? If, however, 
the reader ſhould form a notion that 


the Engliſh were really defeated in dr 


fuch a diſhonourable manner, he 
would form a very erroneous one. 
For if the Earl of Arundel had un- 
der his command three thouſand 
troops, agreeable. to Mr. Hume, 
itis evident, from other writers, that 
not one quarter of that aumber were 
preſent in this engagement. That 
we may not, however, be thought to 
charge Mr. Hume with miſrepreſen- 
tation, without foundation, we will 
lay before the reader the more fair 
and juſt account, as we apprehend, 
of this tranſaftion, by another hiſ- 


totian. When the Earl of Arundel 


" 


into it. 


marched up to the walls. He was 
not deceived with regard to the ſitu- 
ation of the place, which was, as yet, 


little better than.open ; but he was 


ignorant that La Hire, with three 
thouſand troops, had thrown himſelf 
He had advanced too far 
from the ſmall body of foot which 
he left behind him to think af re- 
treating, when he found himſelf at- 
tacked by this ſuperior number. His 
reſiſtance however was very gallant. 
Sir Ralph Standiſh, with about a bun- 
ed horſe, were cut in pieces at 
the firſt onſet; and three culverins, 
which La Hire bad brought to the 
field, did ſuch execution, that of the 
Eart's five hundred horſe, two hun- 
dred were killed, and one bundred 
and fifty taken pri ſoners. As to 
the Earl himſelf, he was wounded 
by a ball in the leg, which, ſplinter- 


ing the bone, put an end to his life, 
a fe 


days aſter, at Beauvois. The 
loſs of him was a 138 * 
tune to the Eogliſh; but was in 
ſame meaſure ſupplied by the ſer- 
vices * Lord Talbot.“ Gu- 
thrie's Hiſt, of Eng. Vol. II. P. 357. 
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Soon after the arrival of the Duke of Vork, who was appointed 
to ſucceed the Duke of Bedford in France, the town of Gi- 
tors in Normandy was ſurprized by the French, who correſpon- 
ded with ſome of the inhabitants; but the garriſon and caſtle 
making a ſtout defence, Lord Talbot and Lord Scales drew 
a detachment out of Rouen, marched to Giſors, raiſed the ſiege of 
the caſtle, and recovered the town. | 10 

The beginning of the year 1437, the weather was ſo extreme. 
T cold that the Generals on both ſides could not undertake any 
regular operation in the field. Nevertheleſs the indefatigable 
Lord Talbot found means to turn the uncommon ſeverity of the 
ſeaſon to advanta He collected a body of troops, and putting 
white cloths, or ſhirts, aver their other clothes, marched with them 
all night, and brought them up to the very walls of Pontoiſe, un- 
—_— by the garriſon, who did not diſtinguiſh them from the 
mow with which the ground was covered. They then clapped 
their ſealing ladders to the walls, mounted them, and feizing the 
chief gates, Lord Talbot made himſelf maſter of this important 
place. The garriſon betook themſelves, to flight with the utmoſt 
precipitation; and the Mareſchal l Iſle Adam, who commanded in 
i, and who had formerly ſerved in conjunction with Talbot, but 
was now in the ſervice of the French King, narrowly eſcaped being 
made priſoner. The taking of this place Was a great blow to 
Charles, and greatly diſtreiſed the Pariſians; who in conſequence 
of it were expoſed to the continual ineurſions Which the Engliſh 
- garriſon made ap to the gates of Paris (u). 
The town of Harfleur had been ſome time in the hands of 
the French; and was at this time provided with a good garri- 


ſon, under an experienced officer, rd_Talbot, however, under- 
took the ſiege of it. He at firſt "attempted to batter the 


walls, but they proving too ſolid for his engines to make a 
breach large enough for an attack, he converted the ſiege into a 
Kind of blockade. As this place was of very great importance, 
the French King had given orders to the Count of Dunois, that 
de ſhould, at all events, undertake to raiſe the ſiege. Accord- 
| * hat Commander, with four thouſand men, went to view 
the Engliſh camp; but not thinking it prudent to attack it, he 
retired: upon which the Governor of Harfleur capitulated. 
Lord Talbot then, leaving a ſufficient garriſon in Harfleur, 
0 | | 4 119% OF} 


() This year, 1437, died in Eng- 
hid — 2 4 of Velos 


widow: of Henry V. Aſter Hung Gh 


Heury's death, ſhe had marric 

Oven Tudor, a Welch gentleman, 
by whom the had: three ſons, the 
eldeſt of wbich, Edmund, wos after- 
wards Earl of Richmond. He mar- 
ried Margaret the ſole daughter and 


heireſs of Jbhn Beauſort, Duke of 
Somerſet, the grandſon. of Jyhn of 
ent; and the only fon of their 
marriage was Henry, Earl of Rich- 
mond, afterwards Henry VII. King 
of England. It is remarkable, that 


Joan of Navarre, Dutcheſs Dowager 


of Brittany, and widow to King 
Henry IV, died allo this {ame year. 
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marched to Tankerville, which he took, and alſo Beauchanſtain, 
and 8 1 17985 
The ſame year, the Duke of Burgundy beſieged Crotoy, a 
ae are in Picardy, in the poſſeſſion of the Eliſk i a 
inveſled by a numerous land, army, while the harbour was blocked 
up by four large French veſſels, 'The gallant Lord Talbot, how- 
ever, undertook the relief of the place, with a body of five 
thouſand men, notwithſtanding the great ſuperiority of the Bur- 
undian army, and though he was under the neceſſity of croſſing 
the river Somme in the face of the enemy. The Duke of Bur- 
undy's General, being apprized of Lord Talbot's approach, 
fined the banks of the Somme, and left a party of four hundred 
men in a large tower which they had built, with as many more 
as were ſufficient for preventing any ſally from the beſieged. But 
the Engliſh were ſo much enraged at the Duke of | 2:5 
on account of his deſerting the Engliſh intereſt, that they were 
willing to encounter any danger, in order to gratify their revenge, 
When, therefore, they were come to the banks of the river, 
Lord Talbot, availing himſelf of this diſpoſition in his troops, 
was the firſt man who ruſhed into the ftream, ſword in hand; 
and being immediately followed by his men, their fury ſtruck 
the * ſo ſtrongly, that they durſt not ſtand the charge, 
notwi ing the ſuperiority of the numbers, and the advan- 
tage of their ſituation ; but betook themſelves to flight with 
the utmoſt precipitation. Lord Talbot then advanced to the 
tower which they had erected, which they took by ſtorm, and 
then-entered Crotoy in great triumph, and afterwards deſtroyed 
the works of the beſiegers. TY 
It is ſaid, that Lord Talbot, after the ſiege of Crotoy was 
raiſed, ſent a meſſage to the Duke of Burgundy, importing, that 
if he would ſave thoſe places in Picardy, which belonged either 
to him or the French King, from devaſtation, he ſhould come 
with his army into the open field, where he would wait for him, 
and would give him battle, if he dared to meet him. The Duke, 
however, did not think proper to accept Talbot's challenge; 
but took the route to Amiens, and did not halt till he arrived 
at Arras. Lord Talbot, therefore, laid waſte the country, ra- 
vaging it for twenty days together with fire and ſword, reduced 
five or fix mY in Picardy, and then returned to Rouen, covered 
with laurels. | | 
In 1438, Lord Talbot made himſelf maſter of the town of 
Longueville, in Normandy, and alſo of Carles, Manille, and 
ſeveral other places. But this year a terrible famine, which ra- 
vaged at the ſame time both in France and England, and was fol- 
lowed by a plague, prevented the Generals on either ſide from 
forming any other enterprize of conſequence. But in 1439, the 
_ Conſtable Richemont, having collected a confiderable Pe) of 
troops, laid ſiege to the city of Meaux, which had been in the 
hands of the Engliſh — years. The Governor, Who was 
5. | 2D an 
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an Officer of great courage, made a very brave deſence: how. 
ever, after a three weeks ſiege, the Conſtable took the N 
ſtorm, and the Governor was made priſoner in the action. The 
arriſon, neverthelefs, took ſhelter in that part of the city which 
ay on the other fide of the riwer, and which the French troops 
were not ſufficiently numerous to inveſt when they -ſat down be- 
fore the place. Here a new and more obſtinate ſiege commented; 
for tlie beſieged having broken down the bridge of conittianica- 
tion, prepated to defend themſelves to the laſt extremity, * 
Conſtable then ſurrounded his camp with lines of circumvallation, 
fortified with redoubts, in order to hinder che enemy from re- 
Heving the place; and King Charles himfelf rep to the 
fiege, that the ſoldiers might be animated by his 38 to ex · 
ert themſelves to the utmoſt. Our brave Talbot, however, hear- 
ing of the vigorobs defence which was made by his cbuntrymen, 
pot together a body of troops, and determined to attempt the 
relief of the place. rr he put himſelf at the head 
of his men, and marched to the French camp, which he recon- 
noitred, and then attacked, carrying one of their redoubts b) 
affault; and, Yfter putting all who ſtood in his way to the Tor 
he threw four hundred men, with 'a ſupply of proviſtons, into 
the city. Next day Lord Talbot ſallzed out again, in the ſame 
manner, while the enemy were confounded at the boldueſs of the 
action, with an intention to throw in another more conſſderable 
ſupply; dut before he could effect this, che befiegers having 
— very confiderable reinforcements, the garriſon capitu- 
The Conſtable Richemont aſterwards formed the ſiege of 
'ranches, a citytof the Lower Normandy, then in the hands of 
the Englim. He had <artied on the flege for three weeks, When 
Lord Talbot, with the troops which he had deſigned for the re- 
lief of Meaux, attacked the French in their Tines, ſupplied the 
place With proviſions, and obliged che Conſtable, with great loſs, 
to abandon his "undertaking. About this time ſeveral negoci- 
ations for peace were ſet on foot between "the dd nations. But 
the diviſions in che Engliſh Councils, entirely Prevented the Ge- 
nerals in Ffance from fe&civing poet ſupplies ; ind, in con- 
ſequence, rendered it {mpollible for them to carry on the 
Againiſt the French with that Vigour which the preſent Tituation 
airs required, _ Hy + 
In 1440, King Charles made an attempt to recover Pontoiſe 
Which being ſtill in the hands of the Englim, greatly annoy 
the Pariſians. The Duke of Vork Had tately arfived from Eng- 
=, to fe-aſſuttie*the Regency of France; and as he had before 


en charged with inactivity, he was deſirous of preventing any 
ich imputation from being caſt upon his character. He there- 
| fore put himſelf at the head of what forces he could collect to- 
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ther, and being joined by Lord Talbot, advanced i 
Eder of dattl * the ſiege. When they — — 


enough. to reconnoitre the French camp, they found it was im- 


ble to attack it, without paſſing the river Oyſe. It was, 
owever, determined to do this: indeed, it could not be expected 
that Lord Talbot, on his part, would make any, heſitation about 
ic ; ſor the moſt daring exploits were what he had been long ac- 
cuſtomed to, 8 they performed this deſperate ſervice 
in ſight of all the French army. But as Charles had made it an 
invariable maxim, never to fight the Engliſh, but when he had 
the moſt decifive advantages on bis fide, be immediately retreated, 
notwithſtanding the ſyperiority of his numbers, leaving ſome of 
his artillery and heavy baggage, which were ſeized by the Eng- 
liſh, who entered Pontoiſe in triumph. The Duke of York then 
reheved the garriſon, and left a thouſand freſh men in the place, 
After which, he marched out, with. Talbot, and the reſt of his 
troops; and they offered battle to the French King at Poiſy; but 
finding they could not bring him to an action, they returned into 
winter-quarters at Ronen. . | 

The tollowing year King Charles, whoſe reputation had 
ſuffered by his inglorious retreat from Pontoiſe, when he had 
ſuch manifeſt advantages on his fide, aſſembled a ſtill greater 
army, and formed anew the ſiege of Pontoiſe. The garriſon 
defended themſelves with great courage; and Lord Talbot for- 
cing one of the French quarters, introduced a convoy, which in- 
ſpired them with frefh courage, ſo that the beſiegers made but 

w progreſs. And notwithſtanding all the care and vigilance 
of the French, againſt ſo formidable a warrior as Talbot, he 
found means, at three different times, to ſuccour the beſieged. 

We may here obſerve, that Lord Talbot ſeems to have been 
by no means punctilious, with reſpeR to the nature of the fervice 
in which he was employed: It does not appear, that, like mo- 
dern Officers, he ever enquired whether auy u ing was 
ſaitable to his „or ftanding in the ſervice. On the con- 
trary, he ſcems to have been, at all times, equally ready to head 
irs ure if it would anſwer any important pur- 

e to his country. 

While the ſiege of Pontoiſe was ing on, Lord Talbot 
made an attempt upon St. Dennis. He canquered this 
22 1435. dut it was now in the hands of the French; and 

is particular view in attacking it at this time, was in hopes of 
dividing the French army. But les, perſiſting in his firſt 
purpoſe, and being attended by all the great Officers and Princes 
of the blood in France, at length made himſelf maſter of Ma- 
toiſe. Aud Lord Talbot, Ong et too weak to take St. 
Dennis, drew off. Indeed, the Kngliſh at this time carried on 
the war in France with t diſadvantage. The whole nation 
were in their hearts in Wis 8 of Charles; and the diviſions 
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at the Court of England, prevented the Engliſh Generals from 
receiving proper ſapplies ; for the Cardinal Biſhop of Wincheſ⸗ 
ter's party, which was the moſt prevalent in the Council, were 
entirely diſpoſed to a peace with France ; and the French Miniſtry 
frequently entered into negociations of peace with the Court of 
England ; by which, though they came to no accommodation, 
the Engliſh were always — And, in conſequence of this 
fituation of affairs, they were, by degrees, ſtripped of all their 
places of ſtrength in the neighbourhood of Paris. 

Indeed, all the reputation which the Engliſh arms in France 
yet retained, appears to have been almoſt wholly owing to the 
abilities, courage, and activity, of Lord Talbot. It ſeemed, 
therefore, a kind of injuſtice, not to confer upon him ſome mark 
of honour, for his long and numerous ſervices to his country. 
Accordingly, on the zoth of March, 1442, he was created Earl 
of Shrewlhury. And the ſame year he laid ſiege to the Caſtle 
of Conches in Normandy. The Count of Dunois, who was often 
ſent to act againſt Talbot, being the braveſt Officer in the French 
ſervice, endeavoured to draw him off from his undertaking; but 
the Earl of Shrewſbury was not to be ſo amuſed. He obliged 
the garriſon. of Conches to ſurrender at diſcretion ; and then 
marched with his army to give battle to Dunois. But the French 
General did not think proper to fight Talbot; he retreated, how- 
ever, without any loſs. 

The Earl of Shrewſbury then advanced towards Dieppe, a ſea- 
port town of great importance in Normandy, He marched with 
{uch celerity, that Eſtouteville, a French Officer, though he made 
the utmoſt expedition, in order to throw a ſupply of troops into 

the town, could not arrive there time enough. Upon the Earl's 

coming before the place, he formed the . though with an 

army very unequal to ſuch an undertaking, and eſpecially at ſuch 
a ſeaſon of the year, for this was in the month of November. 
In fact, it ſeems that he did not expect to be maſter of the place 
during the winter, and without more force; but his deſign was 
to take the fort of Charles Meſuil, fituated on Mount Polet, 
which hindered him from approaching the town ; after which he 
hoped to block it up ſo cloſely, that it ſhould be forced to ſur- 
render. Having thus concerted his meaſures, he attacked the 
fort ſword in hand; and carried it. But the Count of Dunois 

had thrown himſelf into the town with nine hundred ſoldiers ; 
and the garriſon received other ſupplies, both of men aad 4 
viſions, by ſea. However, the Earl of Shrewſbury mounted his 
batteries, and. played moſt furiouſly upon the walls of the town ; 
but being in great want of ammunition, and a ſapply of men, 
be repaired himſelf to Rouen, in order to procure them, leaving 
his natural ſon, Henry Talbot, to carry on the ſiege. But in the 
mean time, in the abſence of the Earl, the Dauphin marched 
into Normandy, with a conſiderable body of troops, in _ to 
| ieve 


the Earl o 
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relieve Dieppe. Accordingly he made himſelf maſter of the bat- 
tery. erected by the Engliſh, though not without a very obſtinate 
defence on their part; and the Engliſh being then obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege, their troops were drawn off towards Rouen; but 
the Earl of Shrewſbury's natural ſon, who commanded, was taken 
priſoner. Truſſel, an old Engliſh Hiſtorian, intimates, that it 
was the want of ammunition by the Engliſh, which occafioned the 
Dauphin's ſucceſs. 

In the beginning of the year 1443, the Earl of Shrewſbury 
arrived in England, in order to repreſent the ſtate of the war in 
France, and the neceſſity of ſending, in the ſpring, a powerful 
ſupply, to prevent the entire loſs of it to the enemy. But the 


ſituation of affairs at the Engliſh Court was very unfavourable 


to his deſigns. As to King Henry, who had now attained his 
twenty-firſt year, he diſcovered a very {lender capacity, and was 
entirely governed by thoſe who ſurrounded him. And the Court 
was ſtill divided into two parties, that of the Duke of Glouceſ- 
ter, and the Cardinal Biſhop of Wincheſter ; though the influ- 


ence of the latter preponderated : But the Duke, about this time, 
exhibited articles of high treaſon againſt the Cardinal, which 


his adherents, however, ſoon found means to quaſh. But, not- 
outing theſe diviſions, the character and high reputation of 

Shrewſbury, together with the ſtrength ot his repre- 
ſentations, made ſo much impreſſion, that Sir William Wood- 
ville was ordered to carry over a large ſupply of. proviſions, under 


a convoy of eight hundred men, to Guienne, where the danger 
appeared to be the moſt imminent. The Government likewiſe 


gave public notice, that all proviſions thus carried over, ſhould 
duty-free ; by which a great number of adventurers were 


found. And the Earl of Shrewſbury himſelf obtained a rein- 


forcement of three thouſand men, with whom he went over into 
France. He had at firſt particular orders to ſupport a confederacy, 
which was formed by the Earls of Armagnac and Foix againſt 
King Charles; but that Monarch had taken his meaſures ſo well, 


and aſſembled ſo numerous an army, under the command of the 


Dauphin, at 'Thoulouſe, that the Earl of Shrewſbury was unable 


to act with effect againſt him. For the diviſions which ſtill con- 


tinued in the Engliſh Council, rendered the Earl's ſupplies very 
precarious, and ſometimes his orders inconſiſtent; beſides which, 


the Court of France continued to amuſe that of England with 
. negociations of peace, Accordingly, on the ninth of Septem- 


ber, this year, full powers were granted by King Henry to the 
Duke of Vork, Lord-Lieutenant of France, the Cardinal of Lux- 


-emburg, the Earl of Shrewſbury, with the Lords Fauconbtidge 
and Scales, and other Plenipotentiaries, for treating with France 
concerning a final peace. | 


We may reaſonably ſuppoſe, from the character of the Earl of 
Shrewſbury, that it would have been much more agreeable to 
him, to have been enabled to act with vigour againſt the * 
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than to have been employed, at this time, in negociating a treaty 
of peace. However, rr 


In 1444, another negociation for peace was ſet on foot. © It 
* — (ſays Rapin) that the negociation ſhould be at 
« Tours, where King Charles reſided; though it ſhould ſeem by 
that, as if the Engliſh were to come and ſue for it. At any 
* other time, the bare pro ing to treat at Tours, would have 
„ been enough to ＋ wi al. ut Henry's Council ſtood not ſo 
* much upon punRiilio's, (av) They were for having a truce at 
* 1 and nothing appeared diſhonourable to attain that 
46 3, . 

The Earl of Suffolk, who had always cloſely adhered to Car- 
dinal Beaufort, was empowered to treat with the French Miniſters. 
It was intended to adjuſt the terms of a laſting peace; but this 
being found impracticable, a truce for twenty-two months was 
— which left every thing on the preſent footing between 
the two nations. Indeed, in conſequence of the negle& which 
the Miniftry had ſhewn for the proſecution of the war in France, 
the Engliſh had been ſtripped, by degrees, of almoſt all their 
in that kingdom. And though (as Dr. Campbell 
* obſerves) the nation was ſenſible of the mighty expence which 
attended the keeping them, yet they faw * V the loſs 
, of cities and provinces, purchafed with the blood of their an- 
oc —_— at hr a this truce, the ul of Suffalk penn; mY a 
treaty of marriage between the young King Henry and a French 
Princeſs, named — ek — of * Duke of Anjou. 
The King of England, accordingly, ——_—_— 
the 28th of October, 1444 ; though this marriage very much diſ- 
guſted the nation, and was indeed attended with very bad conſo- 


2 The truce with France was afterwards prolonged to the 


January, 1448. 

As a time of peace was the leaſt calculated for the exerciſe of 
the Earl of Shrewſbury's talents, we find little mention of him 
during the continuance of the truce with France. It appears, in- 
deed, that during this period, he was appointed Lord-Lieutenant 
of Ireland, created Earl of Water ford, and conſtituted Hereditary 
Steward of that kingdom ; and ſhortly after his foa, Sir John 
Talbot, was appointed Chancellor of the ſame. * 

The weakneis of the Engliſh Government, encouraged the 
French King to renew the war with the Englſh in France, Ac- 


fw) We have had a more recent tween England and France, at one 


+ anfiapee' af the Engliſh Mipiſters not of the French King's country 
- being very punttilious in a matter of laces. At a time too, when by a le- 


this Kind. We cannot but Apen: ries of the moſt unparallelled ſuc- 
der, though we with we could forget ceſſes, the Engliſh arms had been 
i, that at d very remote period, a vitiorious in every quarter of 
yeaty of yeace was concluded be- globe | | 


\ 
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cordingly, in 1449, Normandy was at once invaded by four 
— 2 commanded by King Charles himſelf, a ſe- 
cond by che Duke of Britanny, a third by the Duke of Alencon, 
and a fourth by the Count of Dunois. The towns were ſo ill pre- 
for defence, that they opened their gates almoſt as ſoon as 
French appeared before them. Giſors, Mante, Vernon, Ar- 
tan, -Lifieux, and ſeveral other places, fell immediately into 
hands of the enemy. The Duke of Somerſet, Governor of 


Normandy, was ſo far having an army able to take the field, 


or to relieve thoſe places, that he was unable to ſupply them with 
iſons or proviſions. 

It appears that the brave Earl of Shrewſbury was now in 
France. Accordingly he attempted to interrupt the fiege of Ver- 
neuil, with the few he could collect; but the Count of 
Dunois getting between him and the befiegers, he found it im- 

icable, and therefore was obliged to retire to Rouen, where 
e adviſed the Duke of Somerfet to make his principal ſtand. 
But King Charles, at the head of a formidable * ſixty thou - 
fand ſtrong, preſented himſelf before the gates of that city. 
Charles confided very much in the attachment, which he believed 
numbers of the inhabitants had for him; and that confi- 
ce appears to have been well founded. When he had been 
three days before the place, he received information, that if an 
attack was-made upon the tower of St. Hillary, a poſt 
by the citizens, the latter would introduce his troops z and it was 
intimated to the Count of Dunois, that he muſt pro- 
vide a number of ladders for the troops which were to mount 
the wall of the tower that was to be delivered. Every thing be- 
ing ready, Dunois made a falſe attack towards the gates Beavai- 
fine and le agnage ar. while he ordered a conſiderable body of 
choice troops to take a large compaſs behind a riſing ground to- 
wards the au ef Se. Hilley. b | 

This diſpoſition would p ly have produced the deſired effect. 
had it not been for the vigilance and activity of the Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury. Our brave General watched fo narrowly the motions of 
the enemy, that he ſuſpected that the attack which had been made, 
was but a feint to draw his attention to the wrong quarter: he, 
therefore, kept ſo vigilant an eye on all the other poſts, that he 
ſoon found reaſon to believe ſomething more than ordinary was 
tranſacting at St. Hillary. He i lately ran up to it with a 
e three hundred men, and found that fifty of the French 

already mounted the walls, and were joined by the inhabi- 
tants who were entruſted with that poſt. Shrewſbury attacked 
them inſtantly with ſuch fury, that of all the inhabitants, and 


French affailants, only two eſcaped being put to the ford, and 
„ by leaping into the ditch. 
Ban op _ 7 — of the French was thus —.— 
i nerals and garriſon were ſtill in a very di 
fatuation, on account of the diſaſfection of che inhabitants of the 
| | f 65 0370 ON 
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city. The people of Rouen exclaimed violently againſt the Earl 
of Shrewſbury, on account of his having put ſo many of their 
fellow-citizens to death ; though it does not appear that he had 
done any thing contrary to the rules of war, or which, indeed, 
could have been avoided, in the then fituation of affairs. How. 
ever, the citizens at 1 became quite mutinous, and called 
loudly to have the place delivered up. Great numbers of them 
aſſembled in a body, and prevailed upon the Archbiſhop of Rouen 
to go at their head, and declare their ſentiments to the Duke of 
Somerſet. ; 

Accordingly they ſet out, and happened to meet the Duke in 
the ſtreets, attended by about fifty of his guards. The Archbi- 
ſhop immediately opened to him the purport of his commiſſion, 
which at firſt put Somerſet into a violent rage; and accordingly 
he was going to order his guards to ſeize upon the mutineers, But 
when he perceived that they were not fewer than eight hundred, 
and thoſe of the principal inhabitants of the city, all well armed, 
and appearing reſolute, prudence dictated to him to repreſs his 
indignation ; .and therefore he agreed to give them a meeting in 
the Town-houſe, and diſcourſe the matter with them. However, 
he found the inhabitants more univerſally mutinous than he at 
firſt imagined ; for when he came to the place of meeting, he 
found all the burghers drawn out under arms, with an intention 
of oppoſing any attempt of the Engliſh to the prejudice of their 
fellow- citizens. 

If we conſider how matters were ſituated at Rouen, we ſhall 
be ſo far from wondering that the Engliſh ſhould think of ſur- 
rendering the place, that we ſhall be rather amazed. that they 
ſhould make any heſitation about it. For it appears that the 
Duke of Somerſet had not above twelve banked: men under his 
command: the citizens were mutinous, and in arms; and the 
French King at the head of a very numerous army at the gates 
of the city. Somerſet, therefore, was obliged to conſent to the 
citizens ſending a deputation to Charles; but it was agreed 
that the deputies ſhould treat in his name. Accordingly. the 
Archbiſhop of Rouen, with ſome of the chief citizens, in the 
name of the city, to whom the Duke of Somerſet added ſome 
Engliſh gentlemen, went out to treat with the deputies of the 
French King. And a capitulation was agreed upon between 
the deputies of the city, and thoſe of Charles, which would 
have been ſigned that very night, had not the deputies acting in 
the name of the Duke of Somerſet, refuſed to agree to the ſame. 
It was, therefore, neceſſary to have it ratiſied by the Duke; but 
when it came to be laid before him and the Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury, they were ſo far from agreeing to it, that they immedi- 
ately ſeized the bridge, and filled all the poſts of ſtrength about 
the city with their ſoldiers. Upon this, the citizens took arms 
likewiſe, and a ſevere encounter enſued, in which the Engliſh 
were driven from all their poſts, excepting the old G_ the 
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palace, and the bridge. In the mean time, the inhabitants deli- 
vered the keys of the city to the Count of Dunois, who introduced 
a body of troops, in order to attack the poſts ſtill held by the Eng- 
liſh. Theſe were inveſted on all ſides, and King Charles was a- 
bout to give orders for a general aſſault, when the Duke of Somer- 
ſet demanded to treat with him in perſon about a capitulation. 
The Duke accordingly offered ſome terms to Charles, which were 
rejected by him; and he, on the other hand, infiſted on terms 
Wich were rejected by Somerſet. Upon which hoſtilities were 


in commenced : however, the Duke was at length obliged to 
NL Rouen, and. to agree to deliver up Harfleur, 'Tankar- 
ville, and ſome other places in Normandy, and to pay fifi * 
thouſand crowns, and to give hoſtages for the performance of the 
articles, among whom was the Earl of Shrewſbury, . The Goyer- - 


nor of Harfleur, however, refuſed to obey his orders, upon which 
Shrewſbury was detained priſoner ; and the Engliſh (ſays Mr. 


« Hume) were thus deprived of the only General, capable of re- 
* covering them from their preſent diſtreſſed ſituation.” 
Our brave General was thus once more in the hands of his ene- 


: 


mies. He did not, however, remain long in this fituation ; for 


the French pang mags themſelves maſters of Caen, laid fiege to 
as 


Falaiſe ; and as this town had been under the command of the Earl 
of Shrewſbury, the garriſon made it one of the articles on which 
they agreed to ſurrender the place, that the French ſhould deliver 
up that Nobleman. This being agreed to, and Falaiſe ſurrendered, 
our brave General was again ſet at liberty, The Engliſh, how- 
ever, were ſoon after completely ſtripped of the ſmall remainder 
of their conqueſts in France ; which was greatly owing, as well 
as their former loſſes, to the diviſions in che Englith Councils, and 
to the negligence of thoſe to whom the management of the na- 


tional buſineſs was intruſted. 


In 1452, ſeveral Gaſcon Lords, who were well affected to the 
Enghſh Government, and diſguſted with the new dominion of 
the French, came to London, and offered to return to their alle 
glance under King Henry. And the ſcheme of their revolt from 
the French King, being laid before the Council, was approved; 
and accordingly the, Earl of Shrewſbury, on the ſecond of Sep- 
tember, received a commiſlion to be Governor of all Guienne, with 
very full powers. He ſet out, therefore, at the head of five thou- 
ſand men, with whom he landed at Medoc, in the October fol- 


lowing. He made himſelf maſter of ſeveral places, and then 
marched immediately to Bourdeaux, And on the 23d of D 
that city ſurrendered to him, the French Governor and garri 
being made e of war. Shortly after the taking o 


on 
Bour- 
deaux, the Earl of Shrewſbury's ſon, Lord Liſle, arrived in France 
with a reinforcement of upwards of two thouſand men; ſo that 


the number of che Earl's troops now amounted to ſeyen thouſand, 
befides Gaſcons. He then made himſelf maſter of Chaſtillon and 
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Fronſac, which he garriſoned and fortified ; and many other places 
ſurrendered to him, particularly Cadillac and Liburn, 
* "The Earl of Shrewſbury retained poſſeſſion. of his conqueſts for 
ſome time, and continued to extend them. But in the year 1453, 
a numerous French army was aſſembled to oppoſe his progrels. 
And a part of theſe troops having taken Chalais, they formed, 
on the 15th of July, under the command of Mareſchal de Loheac, 
the ſiege of Chaſtillon. When the Earl of Shrewſbury underſtood 
this, he put himſelf at the head of a thouſand horſe, and went to 
reconnoitre the enemy, ordering five thouſand foot to follow him, 
The French Generals were too well acquainted with the military 
- talents and intrepidity of Talbot, to venture to fight him without 
* vaſt advantages on their own fide. Inſtead, therefore, of beſieg. 
ing Chaſtillon, they formed a ſtrong camp, conſiſting of fifteen 
' thouſand men, which they fortified with redoubts, entrenchments, 
and lines, and a very great train of well-diſpoſed artillery, When 
"the Earl of Shrewſbury arrived within fight of the camp, he at- 
tacked an abbey which had been fortified by the French, and which 
was defended by Gammaches, one of their beſt. Officers, whom 
the Earl beat from it with great loſs. However, he was ſtill ſenſi. 
"ble of the danger of attacking the French in their preſent ſitua- 
tion without more troops; — therefore, ſent to Bourdeaux for 
a reinforcement. But the inhabitants declined ſending any; al- 
ledging, that it would be very unſafe to leave their city without a 
very ſtrong garriſon. 
The Earl ſoon after received information from Chaſtillon, that, 
by the motion within the French camp, it appeared as if their de- 
flgn was to abandon it. Upon this, without further heſitation, he 
put himſelf at the head of thoſe troops he had, and, with the ut- 
"moſt ardour, led them on to the attack of the camp itſelf, not- 
withſtanding the advantageous ſituation of the enemy, and their 
. fuperior numbers. The French, in the mean time, had drawn 
out, witbout their entrenchments, about four thouſand men, the 
Commander of which made ſome ſhew as if he would oppoſe the 
Engliſh in their march to the entrenchments. But the Earl of 
'Shrewſbury attacked them fo furiouſly, that the French Comman- 
der was driven within the barriers of the entrenchments; while 
the eager, purſuit of the Engliſh brought them within the whole 
fire of their enemies. The gallant Talbot then ſaw che danger 
of his fituation : however, he made a moſt dreadful effort u 
the barriers, amidſt all the thunder of the French artillery, and 
even broke into their intrenchments; though the French Com- 
manders continued to pour in freſh troops to the affiſtance of their 
wearied men. In ſhort, the fortune of the day ſeemed ready to 
declare for the Engliſh, when a large body of Bretons, who had 
never yet been engaged, all of them cavalry, paſſing their own 
'intrenchments on the oppoſite fide, wheeled round and fell upon 
the rear of the Engliſh, juſt time enough to prevent the total _ 
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of the French army. The gallant Shrewſbury was then en ged 
in the hotteſt of the battle; and his ſon, the young Lord 17 e, 
was fighting by his ſide, learning from his father the paths to 


glory. But the Earl now ſaw that the total defeat of the Engliſh 


was inevitable ; he found himſelf hemmed in on every fide, while 


the French, having new - pointed their artillery, phed him with 


ceater fury than ever. In this deſperate ſituation, he adviſed his 
Fon to ſave himſelf by flight, ſaying to him, As to my own 
«« death; that, in reſpect of my former exploits, cannot but be 
« honourable; and in reſpect of thy youth, it can neither be ho- 
% nourable for thee to die, nor diſhonourable to fly.” But the 
nerous youth, who inherited the ſpirit and the heroiſm of his 
ther, declared that he would ſhare his fate. And after perform- 
ing acts of the moſt deſperate valour, the ſon was, at laſt, killed 
by his father's fide ; while the brave Earl himſelf, after loſing his 
horſe by a cannon ball, was run through the neck with an archer's 
bayonet, which put a period to his life. . 
hus fell, on the 2oth of July, 1453, the venerable and illuſ- 
trious warrior, John, Earl of Shrewſbury ; who, for a long courſe 
of years, by his undaunted courage, and ſaperior military talents, 
acquired the moſt diſtinguiſhed reputation to himſelf, and to his 
country. It has been obſerved of him, that he was victorious in 
forty different battles and dangerous ſkirmiſhes. ** General Tal- 
«© bot (ſays Father Daniel) was one of the greateſt warriors of 
«© his time, and the moſt able Captain the Engliſh then had, who 
% called him their AchiLIESs. He had carried on the war in 
France with a great deal of glory almoſt all his life long, and 
% died at the age of eighty years, with his ſword in his hand.“ 
After the death of the Earl of Shrewſbury, the rout of the Eng- 
lin army was completed; Chaſtillon ſurrendered to the Frenc 
the next day; and Charles recovered poſſeſſion of Bourdeaux, and 
all Guienne. The Earl's body was brought over to England, and 
buried at Whitchurch, in Shropſhire, where a noble monument 
was erected for him on the South wall of the chancel. In his epi- 
taph he was ſtiled, © Earl of Shrewſbury, Lord Talbot, Lord 
4 Furnival, Lord Verdon, Lord Strange of Blackmore, and Mar- 


4 ſhal of France.“ But an old Engliſh hiſtorian, who has affirmed, 


though as it appears erroneouſly, that he was buried at Rouen in 
Normandy, has given the following enumeration of his titles :— 
0 1 Talbot, Earl of Shrewſbury, Wexfard, Waterford, and 
1% Valence, Lord Talbot of Goodritch and Orchenfield, Lord 
% Strange of Blackmore, Lord Verdon of Acton, Lord Crom- 
well of Wingfield, Lord Lovetoft of Worſop, Lord Furnival 


«© St. George, St, Michael, and the Golden Fleece, Great Mar- 
«© ſhal to King Henry the Sixth of his realm of France.“ 
We have already taken notice of the Earl of Shrewſbury's mar. 
riage with Maud, daughter of . Nevil, Lord Furaival. By her 
- ' 2 2 


„ Sheffield, Lord Fauconbridge, Knight of the Noble Orders of 
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he had iſſue Jobn, who ſucceeded him in his honours and eſtates 3 
ang 115 Sir Chriſtopher and Jumphrey Talbot, Knights. But 
he 


arl alſo married a ſ. wife, named Margaret, daughter 
of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, by whom he had a- 
pother ſon John, in right of his wife ſtiled Viſcount Liſle, who 
was flain with his father; Sir Humphrey Talbot; a daughter, 
named Elizabeth, married to John Mowbray, Earl of Norfolk; 
ind another named Eleanor, married to Thomas, Lord of Sudley 
Calle. He had alſo a natural ſon, whom we have before had oc- 
cafion to mention, named Henry Talbot, who was killed, together 
with Lord Liſle and his father, near Chaſtillon. 
Camden, in his Remains concerning Britain, ſays, that the Earl 
of Shrewſbury's ſword was not long ſince found in the river of 
Dordon, and fold by a peaſant to an armourer of Bourdeaux, 
with this inſcription z but pardon (he adds) the Latin, for it 
*© was not his, but his camping Chaplain's : 


« SVM TALBOTI M. III. C. XLII. 
«« PRO VINCERE INIMICO MEO.” 
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The Life of RICHARD NEVIL, 
| Earl of Warwick. - | 


z celebrated Nobleman- whoſe life we are now enter- 
| ing. upon, made ſo conſpicuous a figure in the public 
 tranſaQtions bf his times, that it would be a kind of 
injuſtice to neglect him in a ſeries of Britiſh Bi 
phy; though he has been, indeed, — omitted, as well as 


the ſubje& of our preceding life, in ſome of the moſt con ſiderable 
compilations of ris Kind. ö Fob arms 


RICHARD NEVIL, eldeſt ſon of Richard Nevil, Eart 
of Saliſbury, was born in the beginning of the reign of King 
Henry the Sixth. He was very early diſtinguiſhed for his valour 
and perſonal accompliſhments, In 1448, he accompanied his. fa- 
ther, the Earl of Saliſbury ; who, in conjunction with the Earl 
of Northumberland, entered into Scotland with a body of troops, 
and burnt the towns of Dunbar and Dumfries; and Lord Richard 
Nevil acquired much reputation for his bravery in this affair. He 
married Anne, daughter of Richard Beauchamp, Earl of War- 
wick. That Nobleman, who died in 1439, was ſucceeded. by 

his ſon Henry, afterwards: created Duke of Warwick; but he 

dying alſo in 1445, and leaving only an infant daughter as his 
heireſs, who died in January, 1449, in the ſixth year of her age, 
Lord Richard Nevil, in right of his wife, ſucceeded to all the 
Treat eſtates of the Warwick family, and had alſo the title of 
Par! of Warwick confirmed to him by patent, July 23, 1449, with. 
all the preheminencies enjoyed by any of his wife's anceſtors, be- 
her brother Henry was created Duke of Warwick. | 
his was a very great acceſſion of fortune, as. well as of honour, 
For Arg v7. hat the annual income of the lands poſſeſſed by 
2 Beauchamp, Earl of Warwick, in the twelfth year of 
ing Henry the Sixth, which all now devolved upon our Earl, 
mounted to no leſs than eight thouſand fix hundred and fix marks, 
which Dugdale computes tq have been equal to ar leaſt ſix times 
at ſum ig this time. And our Richard, Earl of Warwick, with 
une his Counteſs, R year of Henry the Sixth, 
entailed the Caſtle of Warwick. With a great number of fine 
Lordſhips, in that and fixteen other counties, upon the. iſſue of 
their bodies," lawfully begotten. 80 that, on account of his ra 
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eſtates, family connections, and perſonal influence, the Earl of 
Warwick was juſtly conſidered as one of the moſt powerful Noble. 
men in the kingdom. 

But in ordet to underſtand the ſubſequent tranſactions in the 
Earl of Warwick's life, it will be neceflary to take a view of the 
ſtate of parties, and of the public affairs, in England, at this 
period. The Prince upon the Throne, 8 Henry the Sixth, 
was remarkably harmleſs and moffenfive in his mannets, but of 
a very weak underſtanding, and entirely | ac uy by thoſe who 
ſurrounded him. His Queen, Margaret of Anjou, was a woman 
of a bold and intriguing ſpirit, and who poſſeſſed abilities greatly 
ſuperior to the generality of her ſex, Almoſt immediately on her 
arrival in England, ſhe had fallen into cloſe connection with Car- 
dinal Beaufort, and the Duke of Suffolk, and their party. 

We have in the two preceding lives had occaſion to f. of 
the animoſity between Cardinal Beaufort and the Duke of. Glou. 
ceſter. The Dake of Glouceſter had endeavoured to prevent the 
mazriage of King Henry with Margaret ; and was, therefore, the 
object of her averſion. And as the Cardinal's party were now 
ſtrengthened by the influence of the Queen, they had determined 
to Hef the ruia of Gloaceſter. Accordingly they accuſed him 
of treaſon, and cauſed him to be arreſted, and put under a ſtrong 
guard; ſoon after which he was found dead in his bed. It was 
pretended, that he died a natural death; but it was more gene- 
rally ſuppoſed, that he had fallen a ſacrifice to the malice of his 
enemies. As the Duke of Glouceſter was extremely popular, his 
death excited univerſal clamours againſt the Cardinal and the Duke 
of Suffolk, who were conſidered as the authors of it; nor was the 
Queen free from a ſtrong ſuſpicion of being privy to it. The 
Cardinal, however, ſarvived the Duke of Glouceſter but fix weeks ; 
dying, as it is ſaid, with all the horrors of a guilty conſcience. 
But beſides theſe things, the people were highly incenſed at the 
bad conduct of the Miniſtry, and their negligence in whatever re- 
lated to the national intereſts, and in conſequence of which the 
Engliſh dominions in France were entirely loſt. And the Duke 
of Suffolk, to whom Queen Margaret was very much attached, 
was particularly the object of the public averſion. | | 

It was in this fituation of affairs, under a weak Prince; and 
under the adminiſtration of an odious and unpopular Miniſtry, 
that Richard Plantagenet, the lineal heir to the Crown, on whom, 
we have before obſerved, the title of Duke of York had been 
conferred, firſt began to hint his pretenſions to the Crown. He 
was a Prince of much courage and ability; and his cauſe mos 
favoured. by ſome ' of the principal Nobility, particularly the fa- 
mily of Nevil, to which he was allied, he having married the 
daughter of Ralph Nevil, Earl of Weſtmoreland, the grand- 
father of our Earl of Warwick. The family of Nevil was the 
moſt powerful and - confiderable at this time in England; for, 


— 
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' beſides the Earls of Weſtmoreland, Saliſbury, {x) and Warwick, 
the Lords Latimer, Fauconbridge, and Abergavenny, were of 
this family. And, beſides theſe Noblemen, the Duke of York 
had alſo in his intereſt Courtenay, Earl of Devonſhire, and Mow- 
bray, Duke of Norfolk. Thus ſu ported, the pretenſions of the 
Duke of York were very formidab „ though the Court at firſt 
did not ſeem ſufficiently apprized of this; for the Duke conducted 
himſelf with great prudence and caution. 

The Earl of Warwick was thus, by his family connections, 
early engaged in the York intereſt. * And the diſcontents, 
% which univerſally prevailed among the people, (as Mr. Hume 
% obſerves) rend every combination of the Great, the more 
% dangerous to the Eſtabliſhed Government.“ In 1450, the 
public clamour againſt the Duke of Suffolk, who was conſidered 
- as Prime-Miniſter, and chief favourite of the Queen, being very 

t, a charge of high treaſon was exhibited againſt him by the 
— : However, an expedient was found to ſave him from 
ent ruin; for the King, by his own authority, baniſhed him 

the kingdom for five years; but this only haſtened his deſtruc- 
tion; for he was intercepted by ſome employed by the oppoſite 
party in his paſſage to France, ſeized near Dover, and his head 
ſtruck off on the fide of a boat. But the public diſcontent did 
not ſtop here; an inſurrection was raiſed in Kent, by one John 
- Cade, who aſſumed the name of John Mortimer, intending, it 
is ſuppoſed, to paſs for a ſon of Sir John Mortimer, brother to 
the late Earl of Marche, who was illegally executed, without a 
trial, in the beginning of this reign, And though this rebellion 
was at length quelled, yet the numbers who joined Cade, ſuffi. 
ciently ſhewed how much the people were diſcontented with the 
preſent Government, and how well affected great numbers were 
to the Mortimer family. G And, indeed, though the Duke of 
York had not openly countenanced this rebellion, it was yet 
| f | | | ſtrongly 


(x) The Earl of Saliſbury, father Kent, to the number of rwenty 
to our Earlof Warwick, was the el- thouſand, flocked to his ſtand 
deft ſon, by a ſecond marriage, of He excited their zeal by publiſhing 


©, . . 
Ralph, Earl of Weſtmoreland He complaints againſt the Government, 


acquired the title and eſtates of the and demanding redreſs of the na- 
Saliſbury family, as his ſon did thoſe tional grievances. Sir Humpbrey 
of Warwick, by marriage, he having Stafford, with a body of troops, was 
married the daughter and heireſs of ſent againſt him ; but Stafford was 
Thomas Montacute, Earl of Saliſ- defeated and flain in an action near 
bury, who was killed at the ſiege of Sevenoak ; and Cade advancing with 
Orleans. | his ſollowers towards London, en- 
0 Cade is ſaid to have been a camped at Blackbeath. Notwith- 
native of Ireland, who had been ſtanding his victory / he {till preſerved 
obliged to fly into France for his the appearance of moderation. He 
crimes. On his aſſuming the name ſent a plauſible liſt of grievances to 
of Mortimer, the common people of the Court, and promiled that whom 


= 
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ſtrongly ſuſpected, that he had ſecretly, fomented it, in 
try how the people were diſpoſed towards his title and ag 4 
The Duke, however, proceeded with the utmoſt prudence ; and 

avoided: giving his enemies any handle for charging him with trea- 
ſonable deſigns. But in 1452, obſerving the extreme diflatisfac- 
tion both of the Parliament and people at the Government, he 
raiſed an army of his aqberents, to the number of ten thouſand 
men, with whom he marched to London; but declaring, at the 
ſame time, that he had no debe in taking up arms, hut to eaſe 
the people, who were miſerably oppreſſed with exceſſive taxes, 
impoſed upon them in conſequence of the evil counſels given to 
the King, and to puniſh the author of thoſe counſels and oppreſ- 
ſions. 75 ſhort,” he demanded a reformation of the Government, 
and that the Duke of Somerſet, who was become the chief Mini- 
ſter, and favourite of the Queen, ſince the death of Suffolk, 
might be removed from his power and authority. However, on 
his arrival at London, be found the gates of the city ſhut againſt 
him ; he, therefore, retired into Kent, where he was followed by 
the King at the head of a ſuperior army; upon which a parley 


It ſhould ſeem, that the Court was not at this time ſufficiently 
apprized of the attachment of our Earl of Warwick, and his 
Father, the Earl of Saliſbury, to the intereſts of the Duke of 
York. For theſe Noblemen now both attended King Henry's 
army; and when a parley was agreed upon between the King 
and the Duke of York, they received a commiſſion from Heny, 
in conjunction with the N of Wincheſter and Ely, to diſ- 
courſe with the Duke of Vork, in order to know che teaſon of 
his taking arms, and upon what terms he would lay them 
down. The Duke aſſumed a great appearance of moderation; 
and declared himſelf willing to lay down his arms, whenever 
the purpoſe for which he took them up was anſwered ; THAT 15, 
the wicked Council with which the King was beſet, — & 

. t 


theſe were redreſſed, and Lord Say, 
the Treaſurer, and Cromer, High- 
Sheriff of Kent, received the pu- 
niſhment due to their demerits, he 
would immediately lay down his 
arms. The King was carried for 


the citizens ſhut their gates againſt 
them, end bei KTeaslzl⸗ ade 
tachment of ſoldiers, they repulſed 
the rebels with great 4] — 
Great numbers of n e Dow" 
ever, loſt their lives in this affair; 


ſafety to Kenilworth, and the city of bu 


London opened their gates to Cade, 
who maintained at firſt great order 
and diſcipline among his followers. 
However, this was not long conti- 
nued; Lord Say was taken out of 
the Tower, and beheaded in Cheap- 


the Fleet, and beheaded at Mile-end. 
TY then began to plunder the 
houſes of ſome of the moſt wealth 
inhabitants of the city; upon whi 


* 
1 


t the Kentzſhmen were ſo;d. 
heartened with their loſs, that upon 


receiving the offer of a general par- 


don, if they would lay down their 
arms, they retreated towards Ro- 
cheſter, and then diſperſed. How- 
ever, as Cade himſelf, with ſome 


ide, and Cromer was taken out of few followers, had till continued in 


arms, a price was ſet upon his head, 
and pes, he was killed by a 
gentleman of Suſſex. 


Ye 
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removed. It was at length agreed, that the Duke of York ſhould 
diſmiſs his army immediately ; and that the Duke of Somerſet 
ſhould be put under arreſt, till he ſhould be brought before the 
juſtice of the enſuing Parliament, This was accordingly pretended 
to be done; and York was then prevailed J to pay his reſpecis 
to the King in his tent; and on repeating his charge againſt So- 
merſet, he was ſurprized to ſee that Miniſter ſtep from behind the 
curtain, and offer not only to vindicate his own innocence, but 
to charge him with treaſonable practices and deſigns. The Duke 
of York now perceived that he was betrayed, and in the hands 
of his enemies : however, they did not think it prudent to at- 
tempt any violence againſt him : he retired, therefore, to his ſeat 
at Wire: on — of Wales. But he previouſly took 
an oath of allegiance to Henry, before a number of the Nobility, 
among whom were the Earls of Saliſbury and Warwick. 

It is faid, that Warwick's attachment to the York intereſt, was 
increaſed by a quarrel which happened between him and the Duke 
of Somerſet, and in which the Queen eſpouſed the cauſe of the 
latter. However, the Duke of York's influence continued v 
much to increaſe ; and in 1454, King Henry being afflicted wi 
an illneſs, which rendered him unable to preſerve even the ap- 
pearance of royalty, the Duke of York was appointed Protector 
of the kingdom; before which he had procured Warwick's fa- 
ther, the Farl of Saliſbury, who was a Nobleman of great abi- 
lity, to be appointed Lord Chancellor of England ; and ſoon 
after the Duke of Somerſet was arreſted, and ſent to the Tower. 

As to the Earl of Warwick, his influence and popularity every 
day encreaſed; and that to ſuch a degree, that it is ſaid he was 
more univerſally beloved and eſteemed, than any other man of 
that age, He was the richeſt Nobleman in England ; and in 
the 7. PEO of his living, and his anbounded hoſpitality, 
he excelled all his contemporaries. Whether he reſided in town, 
or in the country, he always kept open hovſe. At his houſe in 
London, we are told, fix oxen were generally eaten daily for 
breakfaſt, Every ſoldier might come into his Lirches, and take 
away whatever meat he could carry off ; the point of his 
dagger ; which is not a ſtronger proof, it has been obſerved, of 
the hoſpitality of Warwick, than of the plain and ſimple man- 
ners of the age in which he lived. And it is even ſaid by ſome 
writers, that no leſs than thirty thouſand perſons daily lived at 
his board, in the different manors and caſtles which he poſſeſſed 
in England. But he acquired popularity, not only by his mag- 
nificence and Hoſpitality, but by the affability of his manners, 
and a certain frankneſs and . openneſs of behaviour, which 


charmed all who ſaw him; and to theſe qualifications were added 


an excellent underitanding, and a bold and intrepid ſpirit. A 
Nobleman of ſuch a character, could not but give great weight 
to whatever cauſe he ſhould eſpouſe ; for, (as Mr. Guthrie ob- 

. les | ſerves) 
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* 
ſerves) (% without being in the Government, he ſeemed the dic- 
«« tator of the people; and, howlſqever power was veſted, autho- 
« rity Ali with him and his father.” 

King Henry being ſo far recovered from his late diſtemper, as 
to be able once more to aſſume the appearance of royalty, he was 
preſſed by Queen Margaret, and her party, to reſume his autho- 
rity, to annul the regency of the Nuke of York, and to releaſe 
the Duke of Somerſet from his impriſonment in the Tower.— 
Accordingly Somerſet was ſet at liberty, and declared a faithful 
ſubject; and the Government of Calais, which had been given 
to the Duke of York, was now taken from him, and given to 
Somerſet, In conſequence of theſe proceedings, the Duke of 
York once more took up arms. 


41. 


forces, and marched out of London to give W 0 
am, and many others 


Both armies were at this time drawn out in order of battle, and 
the van-guard of the Yorkiſts were commanded by the Earl of 
Warwick. But when the Earl heard the King's meſſage, he was 

. ſo incenſed at it, that, without waiting for the Duke of York's 
orders, he attacked the Royal army with ſuch irreſiſtible fury, that 
it was ſpeedily thrown into confuſion. And York, advancing in 
the mean time, attacked them in flank with great courage and 

| ſucceſs ; ſo that the King's army was totally defeated, with the 
loſs, as it is ſaid, of five thouſand men. * This was the firlt 
«© blood (ſays Mr. Hume) ſpilt in that fatal quarrel, which was 
«« not finiſhed in leſs than a courſe of thirty years, which was 
« ſignalized by twelve pitched battles, which opened a ſcene of 
« extraordinary fierceneſs and cruelty, is computed to have coſt 
e the lives of eighty Princes of the blood, and almoſt entirely 

annihilated the antient Nobility of England.“ The Duke of 
A 9 Somerſet, 
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Sotherfſet, ati feveral other Noblemen of diſtinction, fell in this 
action; and the King himſelf (who ſeems not tq have been defi- 
cient in perſonal courage, though from principles of conſcience he 
was averſe to fighting,) was wounded in the neck with an arrow, 
but was nevertheleſs the laſt to retire from the field, and then took 


refuge in an adjacent hut. (a) 


Bat notwithſtanding the Duke of York's victory, he behaved 
with great moderation. When he was informed of the ſituation 


2 F 2 


{a) Mr. Howe, in introducing 


- His account of the wars between the 


Houfes of York and Lancaſter, ob- 
ſerves, that the Engliſh were now 
to pay the ſevere, though late 72 
nalty, of their turbulence againſt Ri- 
chard II. and of their levity in vio- 
lating, without any neceſſity or juſt 
reaſon, the lineal ſucceſon of their 
Monarchs.“ If we could admit this 
ingenious hiſtorian's account of the 
reign of Richard II. to be a fair and 
impartial one, we might then ac- 
knowledge the juſtice of this reflec- 
tion; but we believe that no man, 
who will take the pains to compare 
Mr. Hume with other hiſtorians, can 
olfibly think his account of that 
rince's reign a juſt one. He has 
taken great pains to ſet the charac- 
ter both of Richard and his Miniſters 
in the moſt favourable light, and has 
repreſented in the moſt diladvantage- 
ous manner the charafters and ac- 
tions of thoſe who oppoled him. In 
his account of the proſecmion of 
Michael de la Pole, Earl of Suffolk, 
he obſerves, (kift, vol. iii. p. 17.) that 
% nothing can prove more fully the 
* innocence of Suffolk than the fri- 
« volouſueſs of the articles objected 
4% againſt him.“ And, indeed, if 
the reader contents himſelf with this 
hiſtorian's account of theſe articles, 
be will be inclined to be of the ſame 
opinion. But it is a very obſervable 
circumſtance, that Mr. Hume in his 
account of the charge againſt Suf+ 
folk, takes not the leaſt notice of two 
of the moſt material articles of 1m- 
eachment, the 3d and 7th, in which 
he is charged with miſapplying the 
blie money, raiſed and directed by 
che Parliament to be employed for 
the defence of the kingdom) and 
a\ſo with having occalioned the loſs 
of the city of Ghent, by the miſap- 


Richar 


of 


plication of the money raiſed for the 
defence of it. To prove the truth of 
our aſſertion, we refer to the articles 
of impeachment themſelves at large, 
and to all the hiſtorians. Mr. Hume 
alſo, ſpeaking of the opinions which 
Richard and his Counſellors found 
means to obtain from the Judges at 
Nottingham, and for which thoſe 
Judges have been, by the generality 
our hiſtorians, deſervedly branded 
with infamy, ſays, Richard © pro- 
*© poſed to the Judges ſome queries, 
* which theſe Lawyers, either from 
the influence of his authority, or 
** of reaſon, made no ſcruple of an- 
* {wering in the way he deſired ;” 
and afterwards he adds, there want 
not reaſons of apology for the opi- 
* nions of theſe Judges.” It is, 
however, worthy of remark, that 
amongſt the opinions given by theſe 
Judges at this time, it 18 declared, in 
anſwer to the King's eighth query, 
that * if any one ſhould impeach in 
Parliament any of the King's 
“Judges, or Officers, without bis 
* conſent, he who ſhould impeach 
them might be legally puniſhed as 
* a traitor?” and in anſwer to his 
ſixth query, that if any one ſhould 
t prefume in Patliament to treat of 
© other matters than thoſe propoſed 
* by the King, and. contrary to his 
«* pleaſure, they might be puniſhed 
* as traitors.” What reaſons of apo- 
logy'\can be given, for Judges who 
could give ſuch opinions, we own 
ourſelves utterly at a loſs to deter- 
mine, However, we believe no im- 
pou man, who thinks reſiſtance to 
vereigns in agy caſes lawful, will 
think it any juft reproach upon our 
anceſtors, or — indication of un- 
per: 1 or 2 that 
they oppoſed ſuch tyranny as that of 
Lil. and his Mioifters, - 
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of the King, he entered the place with great ſubmiſſion, a"d, 
with the Earls of Saliſbury and Warwick at his back, threw him- 
ſelf at Henry's feet, and declared, that as the enemy of the pub- 
lic was now dead, he and his aſſociates were ready to obey him in 
all his lawful commands. The next day the victorious Lords 
attended the King to London ; and ſome time after the Duke of 
York was appointed, by the Parliament, ProteQor of the Realm, 
till ſuch time as the Prince of Wales ſhould be at years of diſcre- 
tion. And among other determinations which were made in Par- 
lament, in order to confirm the preſent ſyſtem of government, it 
was reſolved, That no perſon or perſons ſhould judge, or report, 
that the Duke of Vork, or the Earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, 
were guilty of rebellion or treaſon, in coming in a warlike man- 
ner againſt the King at St. Alban's, ſince the action was neceſſary, 
and taken-in hand to free the King from captivity, and bring 
peace and ſafety to the nation.“ | 

About this time the Earl of Warwick was made Governor of 
Calais. This ſeems to have been conſidered as the moſt conſide- 
rable military poſt now under the Engliſh Government; it had 
been lately bell by the Dukes of Vork and Somerſet. He was 
alſo appointed High-Admiral of England, And it appears that 
the Earl of Saliſbury, in conjunction with his ſon Earl of 
Warwick, had a grant of 9083. 67. 84. per annum, out of the 
Cuſtoms. But towards the beginning of the year 1456, the Par- 
liament being aſſembled, the Ning was prevailed upon, by Queen 
Margaret and ſome of his Miniſters, to appear in it, and declare 
his intention of reſuming the Adminiſtration of Government; at 
the ſame time he pronounced the Duke of Vork's commiſſion as 
Protector to be vacated; to which the Parliament agreed, and the 
Duke ſoon after received a writ, notifying his ſuſpenſion from tage 
Protectorſhip. | | | 

The Duke, however, quietly acquieſced in this; and ſoon after 
the Queen's party contrived to remove the Court to Coventry, un- 
der the pretence of recovering the King's health, and of amuſing 
him with rural diverfions ; and at this place the Duke of York, 
with the Earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, were invited to attend 
the King's perſon. Accordingly they all ſet out for Coventry; 
but recerved certain information on the road, that cheir enemies 
had a deſign to arreſt them on their arrival. Upon this they all 
immediately ſeparated ; the Duke of York withdrew to his caſtle 
of Wigmore, on the Marches of Wales, the Earl of Saliſbury to 
the caitle of Middleham in Yorkſhire, and che Earl of Warwick 
to his government of Calais. (5) A 

my 4 


)] About this time the French whither they had orders to march by 
made a deſcent on the coaſt of Kent, land, while the Admiral attacked it 
and landed eighteen hundred men by fea. The inhabitants of Sand- 
about two .miles from Sandwich, wich defended themſelves hays -oop 
| | ** , _ valour; 

Wer; 
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As it was generally apprehended in the nation, that this rup- 
ture would be of very dangerous conſequences, many perſons of 
diſtinction, and in particular the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ex- 
erted their endeavours to reconcile the contending parties. In 
conſequence of which, it was agreed that. the great leaders on 
both tides ſhould meet in London, and be ſolemnly reconciled. 
Accordingly the Dake of York and the Earl of Saliſbury arrived 
in London with numerous retinues ; and the Earl of Warwick 
came over from Calais, with a ſplendid retiaue of fix hundred 
men, who were all clothed in red coats, with white ragged ſtaves 
embroidered before and behind, which was Warwick's badge. (c 
He took up his reſidence in Black-Friars. The different parties 
came at length to ſeveral articles of agreement; it was agreed that 
there ſhould be a general pardon for all who were concerned in the 
late diſturbances, and that all animoſities ſhould be buried in ob- 
livion ; and, among other things, it was agreed, that the Duke 
of York, with the Earls of Warwick and Saliſbury, ſhould ſettle 
oy pounds a year upon the abbey of St. Alban's, in order that 
maſſes might be ſaid for the ſouls of thoſe who had been ſlain 
near that place; and a pecuniary ſatisfaction was to be made to 
ſome of their heirs, particularly the Earl of Warwick agreed to 
pay two thouſand marks for the benefit of the younger brethren 
of the Lord Clifford. After the terms of agreement were adjuſted, 
in order to notify the accommodation to the people, a ſolemn pro- 
ceſſion to St. Paul's was appointed, in which the Duke of York 
led Queen Margaret, and the other leaders of. the different parties 
walked hand in hand, in token of friendſhip ; particularly the 
Duke of Somerſet, the ſon of whom was killed at St. Alban's, 
walked with the Earl of Saliſbury, and the Duke of Exeter with 

the Earl of Warwick, - : 
We have already taken notice of the Earl of Warwick 's being 
appointed High- Admiral, He ſoon evidenced his diligence in 
that office, and his regard for his country's honour, by fitting out 
ſeveral ſquadrons for the public ſervice, to the ſeveral Officers of 
which he gave ſuch inſtructions as he though 33 But ſoon 
after the accommodation between the Vorkiſts and their opponents, 
he had an opportunity of ſignalizing himſelf upon the ſea in per- 
ſon, Returning to his government of Calais, with thirteen large 
ſhips under his command, he fell in with a large fleet belonging, 
as 
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they carried with them the booty of 
the town. 

c We are told, as a proof of 
the univerſal eſtimation in which 


valour they diſputed every inch of 
1 wich the enemy: and, in- 

ead of ſurrendering. either ſold their 
lives dear, or gained the neighbour- 


ing fields, with a reſolution of reco- 
vering the town, as ſoon as they were 
reinforced by the neighbouring mili- 
tia, This accordingly they — 


eſſected, and the French were at 
leugth obliged to embark, though 


Warwick was held, that no man 
eſteemed himſelf gallant who did not 


wear his ragged ſtaff j nor was any 
boala l that had not 


over the door his Wa ITE Cross 
painted. 


ſ 
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as it is ſaid by the hiſtorians, to different powers, and particu- 
larly the Spaniards, who had before this commenced hoſtilities 
againſt the Engliſh, Their lading was very rich, but their con- 
voy mach ſtronger than the force which the Earl had with him. 
Notwithſtanding this, he fought them for almoft two days, took 
fix of their largeſt ſhips, laden with wines and other commodities, 
to the value of upwards of ten thouſand pounds, killed a thou - 
fand of their men, and deſtroyed, or run aſhore, about twenty- 
fix of their ſhips beſides. | 

The Lubeckers, who then made a great figure in the European 
commerce, happening to have a large ſhare in this fleet, entered 
a complaint at the Court of England againf the Earl of War- 
wick for this action; and on the 31ſt of July, 1458, King Henry 
had appointed Commiffioners to examine into the affair. War- 
wick had diſpoſed of the ſhips and cargoes at Calais, to the great 
profit of the inhabitants of that place. And it is conjectured, 
that the French and Spaniards were really the owners of the fleet, 
but that they agreed with the Lubeckers, who were a neutral 
power, to demand ſatisfaction of the Engliſh Admiral. This 
action, however, was far from being diſagreeable to the nation; 
but the more popular it made Warwick, the more the Queen and 
her party were diſpleaſed with it; for the late feeming reconcili- 
ation was merely external, and by no means real. The Earl of 
Warwick, therefore, finding the matter likely to end in a proſe- 
cution, came over into England, where he found things in great 
confuſion ; for the Genoeſe, who pretended likewiſe to be great 
ſufferers in the late ſea-fight, had made repriſals upon many Eng- 
Kiſh ſhips, and particularly upon à very rich Turkeyman, belong- 
ing to one Sturmine, a Briſtol merchant. Sturmine complamed 
to the Engliſh Court, and the effects of all the Gendeſe about 
London were ——— ſeized; nor were they releaſed till Stur- 
mine had compenſation for his damages. The Queen, however, 
cauſed the enquiry to be carried on againſt Warwick with the 
greateſt rigour ; while he, on the other hand, complained of her 


_ infincerity, and the little regard ſhe had to the glory of the 


nation. 

The public now began greatly to intereſt themſelves in this 
affair. People formed themſelves into parties about it, and that 
with ſach warmth, as to occaſton frequent tumults in the ſtreets 
of London. Matters even went ſo far, that the Queen's Attor- 
ney-General was killed in one of the frays. But theſe diſturbances 
did not ſtop here: One of the Queen's ſervants inſulted a domeſ- 
tic belonging to the Earl of Warwick : their companions on each 
fide took part in the quarrel : a deſperate battle enſued : ſome of 
Warwick's followers were killed upon the ſpot ; and the Earl's 
own life was in ſuch imminent danger, as he was coming from 
the Council, and paſſing through Weſtminſter, that it was with 
difficulty he eſcaped to his barge, He found reaſon to * 
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that this was in conſequence of a deſign which the Queen had 
formed to cauſe him to be aſſaſſinated. And it alſo appeared that 
King Henry had iſſued orders for arreſting him, and committin 

him priſoner to the Tower of London. But the Earl of War- 
wick was fo extremely popular in the city of London, that the 
rumour of an attempt upon his perſon, occaſioned an univerſal 
outcry againſt the Court, and the loudeſt reproaches againſt the 
Queen for her perfidy and diſſimulation. However, the Earl ſet 
out for Yorkſhire, where he had an interview with his father and 
the Duke of York ; and they reſolved again to appeal to arms, 
for ſatisfaQtion, on account of the violation of the late agree- 
ment 7 after which, Warwick repaired to his government of 

8. 

The Earl of Saliſbury immediately aſſembled ſome troops, with 
which he directed his march towards Herefordſhire, in order to 
join the Duke of Vork; but he was met at Bloreheath, on the 
borders of Staffordſhire, on the 23d of September, 1459, by the 
Lord Audeley, at the head of a force greatly ſuperior to his: 
however, ſupplying his defect in numbers by ſtratagems and (ill. 
he totally defeated the Royal army, and then reached the general 
rendezyous of the Yorkiſts at Ludlow, And the Earl of War. 
wick having now ſufficiently ſecured Calais in his intereſt, arrived 
in England with a choice body of veterans, under the command 
of Sir Andrew Trollop, an Officer of great courage and expe- 
rience, with whom he joined his father and the Duke of York. 
But this reinforcement proved, in the end, of the utmoſt diſad- 
vantage to the Vorkiſts; for when the Royal army approached, 
and a general action was every moment expected, Sir Andrew 
Trollop deſerted with the whole detachment he commanded.— 
This was fo fatal a ſtroke at this junQure to the York party, as 
the example of T'rollop was followed by many others, King Henry 
having by proclamation offered a pardon to all thoſe who would 
lay down their arms, that the Duke of York, and the Earls of 
Saliſbury and Warwick, found it neceſſary to retreat in the. beſt 
manner they were able. Accordingly the Duke of York retired 
towards Wales, and from thence went over into Ireland ; and as 
he had been before entruſted with the government of that king- 
dom, and had made himſelf very po > 14 there, he was received 
as a lawful Sovereign. As to the Earl of Warwick, he again 
withdrew to his government of Calais, accampanied by his father, 
the Earl of Saliſbury, and the Earl of Marche, eldeſt ſon to the 
Duke of York. However, the Queen cauſed the Duke of York, 
and the Earls of Saliſbury and Warwick, with their chief adhe- 
rents, to be proclaimed traitors ; and they were afterwards attainted 
by the Parliament, 

The Earl of Warwick's being in poſſeſſion of the government of 
Calais, was of very great advantags to the York intereſt at this 
criſis. It was a polt of great importance, and gave Warwick the 
command of the only regular military force now nen by 

nglan 
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England. Philip de Comines, who was contemporary with the 
Earl of Warwick, ſays, that Calais was the chiefeſt jewel be- 
« Jonging to the Crown of England, the beſt government in the - 
« world, or at leaſt in chriſtendom; and this (he adds) I know, 
« for I was ſeveral times there, and was told by the chief officer 
«« of the ſtaple for cloth, that he would farm the government of 
<< that town at fifteen thouſand crowns per annum; for the Ca 

« tain of Calais receive all profits on that fide of the ſea, has the 
« benefit of convoys, and orders the garriſon as he pleaſes.” 

The Queen and her party were very ſenſible of the importance 
of this poſt ; a commiſſion, therefore, was granted to the Duke 
of Somerſet, appainting him Governor of Calais for the term of 
ten years; but the Earl of Warwick refuſed to deliver up the 
place, alledging,” that he held it by the appointment of Parlia- 
ment, and that no other authority could vacate his commiſſion. 
However, Somerſet ſailed over with ſome troops to Calais, with 
a view of forcing entrance into it. He accordingly ſummoned 
the town to ſurrender, but had no other anſwer than what came 
from the mouth of its cannons. And as he found that no motion 
was made in the town in his favour, and that he was unable to 
carry his point, he retired to Guiſnes, where he reſided in expec- 
tation of farther ſupplies. When Somerſet went on ſhore, he left 
his ſhips, with ſome of his friends on board, at ſea; but the ſea- 
men were ſo well affected to the Earl of Warwick, that they car- 
ried the ſhips into Calais, But Warwick was on this occaſion 
guilty of a very inhuman and indefenſible action; for he cauſed - 
the Duke of Somerſet's friends, who were on board theſe ſhips, to 
be put to death. 7 

"However, the Queen' ſent down Richard, Lord Rivers, with 
Anthony Woodville, his ſon, to Sandwich, with orders to equip 
as ſtrong a ſquadron as he poſſibly could, in order to put the 
Dake of Somerſet in poſſeſſion of the government of Calais.— 
But when theſe ſhips were almoſt ready, the Earl of Warwick 
ſent Sir John Dineham, an officer of his, who ſurprized Lord 
Rivers in port, and carried off not only all his ſhips, but him- 
ſelf and his ſon, to Calais, where they long remained priſoners. 
After this, Sir Baldwin Fulford undertook to burn the Earl of 
Warwick's fleet in the haven of Calais; but this quickly ap- 
peared to be but a vain enterprize. For Warwick was now 
evidently become abſolute maſter of the ſea ; and what added 
to his power, 'was the prodigious. reputation he had acquired 
among all the ſeamen, and the inhabitants of the coaſts, This 
appeared plainly ſoon after the ſurprizal of Lord Rivers at 
Sandwich ; for Warwick thinking there was now a fair oppor- 
tunity of making a freſh attempt in favour of the Duke of 
York, had failed to Ireland, in order to concert how to bring it 
about. After this interview was over, the Earl, upon his re- 
turn, was met by the Duke of Exeter, who was now appointed 
Admiral, and having information that Warwick was _ 
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with his fleet into Ireland, ftood to ſea with the Royal navy, in 
order to intercept him; but when Warwick's fleet appeared, the 
. Gators on board the King's fleet abſolutely refuſed to fight againſt 
their beloved Warwick. The Earl, however, did not think pro- 
Per to attack the Duke of Exeter's fleet, but, paſſing by it, pro- 
ceeded directly to Calais. And Warwick was fo univerſally be- 
loved in the nation, and particularly by the military people, thar 
eat numbers of volunteers daily repaired to him, and he ſoon 
und himſelf at the head of a ſtrong body of forces, 
It being now ſuſpected by the Court, that the Earl of War- 
wick had a defign to make a diverſion in the kingdom in favour 
of the Duke of York, the Earl of Wiltſhire was — down with 
a commiſſion to ſecure the ſea- coaſt, in caſe of an invaſion.— 
This commiſſion, which is ſaid to have extended to a kind of 
judicial power to try and impriſon all whom they ſuſpected to 
be of the Duke York's party, alarmed the inhabitants of 
Hampſhire and Kent, and they ſent over a direct invitation for 
the Earl of Warwick to come to their relief. And as this was 
too favourable an incident to be neglected, the Earl ſet ſail with 
a ſquadron, in order to ſound the inclinations of the people, and 
himſelf better acquainted with the fituation of affairs in 
England, But Sir Simon Mountford, Warden of the Cinque 
Ports, lay with a very ſtrong ſquadron at Sandwich, in ke 
to * his landing. Warwick, however, attacked, defeated, 
and deſtroyed the greateſt part of the Royal fleets ; and amon 
thoſe who periſhed, was Sir Simon himſelf, Warwick — 
landed at Sandwich, and having there taken the proper meaſures 
to ſtrengthen his intereſt in that part of the country, returned 
in to Calais. | | 
Shortly after, in 1460, Warwick, having left Calais in a good 
re of defence, landed again in Kent, accompanied by his 
| „ the Earl of Saliſbury, and the Earl of Marche. Before 
this, they had cauſed a manifeſto to be diſperſed over the king- 
dom, repreſenting the grievances of the nation, and affirming 
that there had been treacherous deſigns * the lives of the 
Duke of York, and the Earls of Warwick and Saliſbury ; for 
no other cauſe, it was ſaid, but for the true heart they had ever 
borne to the King's proſperity and that of the realm; and it 
concluded with a folemn declaration of their _— and at- 
tachment to King Henry. A copy of this manifeſto had been 
ſent to the Archbiſhop of Canterbury and this, together with 
the t unpopularity of the Adminiſtration, operated ſo 


- 


frongly in favour of Warwick's deſign, that he had ſcarce 
landed before he was met by Lord Cobham with four thouſand 
men, together with Bourchier, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
many r perſons of diſtinction. The Archbiſhop had per- 
mitted the Vorkiſts maniſeſto to be affixed to the doors of his 

5 · | 2 G | cathedral, 
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began to 


ſon of that brave Earl who was the ſubject of our preceding li 
were left dead upon the field of battle; together with the Lords 


7 


nn, and alſo engaged ſeveral other Prelates in the ſame 
cauſe, | 

Warwick proceeded immediately from Sandwich towards 
London; and was joined by ſo many on his march, that before 
he reached the capital, he was forty thouſand ſtrong. He en- 
tered the city on the ſecond of July, 1460, amidſt the ſhouts and 
acclamations of the people, no oppoſition being made to his 


entrance; but, on the contrary, he was welcomed by the Lord 


Mayor and Aldermen. Next day there was a meeting of the 


_ Chief Clergy, with the principal citizens, in St. Paul's cathe- 


dral ; and in this afſembly the Earl of Warwick gave a detail 
pe. he, and the Lords confederated with him, took up arms; 
and afterwards, with all the Lords of his party, he took an 


. cath, that he had ever borne true allegiance to Henry, and that 


he meant ſo to do. The Queen was at this time at 22 
where the Royal army rendezvouſed, and King Henry at North- 


- ampton, 


he Earl of Warwick, having reinforced his army with ſome 
Londoners, determined to march againſt the Royal army, which 
was haſtening from Coventry to attack him, The two armies 
came in ſight of each other in the neighbourhood of Northamp- 
ton, and immediately made preparations for an engagement. 
However, before they came to action, the Biſhop of Hereford was 


| ſent from the Confederate Lords to the Royal army, with pro- 


poſals of preliminaries for a treaty of accommodation. But as 


this came to nothing, the Royal party — offers of ſub- 


miſſion and reconciliation, the attack began. The right wing of 


the Vorkiſts was commanded by the Earl of Warwick; the Lord 


Cobham conducted the left; and the Earl of Marche took his 
ſation in the center. ; 


The Dukes of Somerſet and Buckingham commanded the Royal 


army. The leaders of the York ll having ſtrictly enjoined 
e 


their men to reſpect the perſon of ng, and ſpare the com- 
mon ſoldiers, but to give no quarter to the Officers, advanced to 
the charge with great intrepidity, The Royal army was ve 
ſtrongly entrenched ; and the Earl of Warwick attacked wi 
ſuch vigour. one of the chief poſts, which was commanded by 
Lord Beaumont, that the Royaliſts in that part were entirely 
driven from their entrenchments. The battle, which began a- 
bout two o'clock in the afternoon, was maintained with great 
courage and obſtinacy on both ſides till ſeven inthe evening ; when 
the Lord Grey of Ruthwin, who commanded a conſiderable part 
of the Royal army, having deſerted to the Yorkiſts, the reit of 
the. Royaliſts were ſtruck with ſuch a panic, that they er nt 
} ive way, and were routed with the loſs of ten thouſ- 
men. The Duke of Buckingham, and the Earl of 2 


7 
e, 


Beaumont and Egremond, and many other perſons of * 
* 
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The Duke of Somerſet with great difficulty eſcaped, and fled to 
Durham, with the Queen and Prince of Wales; As to King 
Henry, he had, all that day, remained in his tent, where the 
Earl of Warwick and tbe Earl of Marche found him, and threw 
CNY at his feet, with expreſſions of the moſt profound 
1 : | 
"King Henry was immediately after conducted to Northampton, 
with all the marks of honour and regard; and after ſtaying a ſhort 
time at that place, ſet out, with the confederated Lords, Lon- 
don, which had been left under the care of the Earl of Saliſbury. 
On the fifth of Auguſt, the Earl of Warwick received a com- 
miſſion, confirming him in the government of Calais, and giving 
him that of Guiſnes, which was ſtill held by the Duke of Somer- 
ſet, Soon after a Parliament was aſſembled at Weſtminſter, in 
order to ſettle the affairs of the nation. Mean while the Duke 
of York, who had been for a conſiderable time in Ireland, having 
received intelligence of the ſueceſs of his party, returned imme- 
diately from that kingdom; and coming to London on the third 
day of the ſeſſion, repaired directly to the Houſe of Peers, who 
were then ſitting. ' TING SS 
The Duke of York had never yet openly avowed any elaim to 
the Crown. He had only complained of the iniquity and miſ- 
conduct of the Miniſters, and demanded a redreſs of the public 
grievances. But he now formally declared to the Parliament his 
pretenſions to the Throne, and referred the juſtice of his claim 
to their conſideration. (4) Accordingly the matter was debated 
in the Parliament for ſeveral days together, and they at length 
came to this determination, That Henry ſhould enjoy the Crown 
for his natural life, and the Duke of York be declared his ſuc- 
ceſſor. As ſoon as the acts of Parliament relative to this ſettle- 
ment were paſſed, King Henry, with the Crown upon his head, 
the Duke of Vork, his two ſons, and the Earls of Warwick and 
Saliſbury, went in ſolemn proceſſion, and heard divine ſervice at 
St. Pauls, by way of thankſgiving for this happy accommoda- 
tion; and King Henry appeared perfectly well ſatisfied with the 
whole tranſaction. DL ene 1 1 | 
Queen Margaret, however, by no means acquieſced in this ſet- 
tlement. For after the battle of Northampton, ſhe had retired 
into the northern counties, and had there exerted her intereſt with 
ſo much diligence and-ſucceſs, that ſhe ſoon collected an army of 
| ' A twenty 


(4), The third ſon of King Ed- —— was Ann Mortimer, mar- 
ward III. was Lionel, Duke of Cla- ried to Richard of York, Earl of 
rence ; his iſſue was Philippa, ma- Cambridge; and their eldeſt ſon 
ried to Edmund Mortimer, Earl of was Richard, Duke of York, who 
Marche; their eldeſt fon was Ro- now claimed the Crown. Henry VI. 
ger Mortimer, Earl of Marche; was the third in deſcent from John 
whole ſon Edmund, Earl of Marche, of Ghent, Duke of Lancaſter, fourth 
dying without flue, their eldeſt ſon to Edward 111, 
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twenty thouſand men, with which ſhe determined to advance a- 
gainſt the Duke of York, in hopes by that means to retrieve the 
affairs of her family. She had received letters from King Henry, 
requiring her and her eldeſt ſon to repair to London; but to this 
ſammons ſhe paid no regard. The Duke of York, therefore, 
being apprized of her deſign, haſtened into the north with a 

of five thouſand men, leaving the King under the tuition of the 
Earl of Warwick, and the Duke of Norfolk. But on his arrival 
at Wakefield, he found himſelf ſo much out- numbered by his 
enemies, that he threw himſelf into Sandal caſtle, which was 
ſituated in the neighbourhood; and was adviſed by the Earl of 
Saliſbury, and others, to remain in that fortreſs till his ſon, the 
Earl of Marche, who was levying forces in the borders of Wales, 
could come to his aſſiſtance. But the Duke, who thought it would 
be a great diſgrace to him to ſhelter himſelf behind walls againſt 
troops which were under the direction of a woman, deſcended 
into the plain, and offered battle to the Queen's army, which was 
commanded by the Dukes of Somerſet and Exeter. However, 
the Duke of Vork, . he diſplayed the moſt undaunted 
courage, was defeated by the ſuperiority of the enemy, and fel}. 
himſelf in the action; and has ſon, the Earl of Rutland, a youth 
about twelve years of age, was, after the battle, inhumanly maſſa- 
cred in cool blood, by the Lord Clifford. This defeat of the 
Vorkiſts at Wakefield, was alſo a tragical event to our Earl of 
Warwick; for it coſt him a father and a brother. His brother, 
Sir Thomas Nevil, fell in the action; and his father, the Earl of 
Saliſbury, being wounded and taken priſoner, was carried to 
Pomfret, and there beheaded, and his Fend fixed u the walls 
of Vork, as well as that of the Duke. So that the Earl of War- 
wick, by the death of his father, was now alſo become Earl of 
Saliſbury. fre ne 

Shortly after the battle of Wakefield, Edward, Earlof Marche, 
fon to the late Duke of York, who was animated by the death of 
his father to a deſire of revenge, defeated a part of the Queen's 
army, which was under the command of the Earls of Pembroke 
and Wiltſhire, at Mortimer's Croſs in Herefordſhire, the Lan- 
caſtrians loſing four thouſand men in the action. However, Queen 
Margaret, with the remainder of her army, which was ſtill nu- 
merous, continued her march towards London. 

The Earl of Warwick, being informed of the approach of the 
Queen's army, aſſembled his troops, and marched out of London 
to meet it. Margaret's army had proceeded as far as St, Alban's, 
when ſhe underſtood that Warwick was advancing againſt her, 
with the King in his army. The two armies met and engaged 
on Bernard's Heath, near St. Alban's. The Queen's army was 
much ſuperior to Warwick's. But notwithſtanding the inequality 
of numbers, the bravery and conduct of Warwick rendered the 
fortune of the day for a long time doubtfu) ; e 

. , 
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lace, who commanded one of the wings, having treacherou 
withdrawn from the combat, the Vorkiſts were at laſt defeated, 
with the loſs of two thouſand men. The Earl of Warwick, how- 
ever, rallied his broken troops with great addreſs, and retreated: 
in good order. Lord Bonvil and Sir Thomas Kyriel, who had 
been entruſted with the care of King Henry's perſon, were per- 
ſuaded to remain with that Prince, on his ſolemn affurance that 
they ſhould ſuſtain no injury; but Margaret, regardleſs of her 

and's honour, ordered their heads to be ſtruck of at St. Al- 
ban's; though they had continued with Henry only to preſerve 
him from outrages. | 

The Londoners were ſo much enraged at this, and ſeveral other 
inſtances of Margaret's cruelty, that they abſolutely refuſed to 
admit her into the city, or even to ſupply her troops with provi- 
fions, and ſhe was foon after obliged to retire into the north. For- 
the Earl of Warwick, with the remainder of his troops, had 
joined the Earl of Marche at Chipping Norton in Oxfordſhire, 
and from thence they marched towards London; On the 28th of 
February, 1461, they entered the city, amidſt the ſhouts and ac- 
clamations of the people. The Earl of Marche, who was in 
the bloom of — remarkable for the beauty of his per- 
ſon, his courage, activity, and affability, found himſelf ſo much 
the object of public favour, that he determined to take the 
ſpeedieſt method of mounting the Throne. Accordingly the Earl 
of Warwick drew out the army in St. John's Fields, near Clerken- 
well, where a prodigious number of the citizens of London, with 
the inhabitants round, attended. The Earl then rode into the 
midſt of the crowd, and read aloud the agreement between King 
Henry and the Duke of York, and which had been ratified by 
Parliament. 5 

Warwick then told the people, that as the King had notoriouſſy 
„ this convention, he had of courſe forfeited his right to 
the Crown, which now belonged to Edward Plantagenet, the 
true heir and repreſentative of the Houſe of Mortimer. He next 
raifed his voice, and aſked, if they would have Henry of Lan- 
caſter for their King? The whole multitude exclaimed againſt the 
E but when he demanded, whethet” they would acknowe 
edge Edward for their Sovereign, they expreſſed their approba- 
tion with loud acclamations. A great number of — prog 
Magiſtrates, and other perſons of diſtinction, were then aſſembled 
at Baynard's caſtle, ho ratified the election of the new King; 
who was next day proclaimed in the city of London, and the 
neighbourhood, under the name of Edward IV. 

— Margaret, who, with Henry, was now in the northern 
counties, had, however, found means by her addreſs, and the 
affability which ſhe aſſumed, to collect an army of ſixty thou- 
ſand men, warmly attached to the intereſt of the Lancaſter 

9 7. family. 
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family. Ce. The young King Edward, who was now only in 
his twentieth year, was no ſooner informed of the Queen's 
Fr than he ſet out from London, together with the Earl. ar 

arwick, and an army of forty thouſand: men, in order to o 
Poſe her. When they arrived at Pontefract, they detached a body 
of troops, under the command of the Lord Fitzwalter, to ſecure 
the paſſage of Ferrybridge; over the river Aire, which ran be- 
tween them and the enemy. Fitzwalter executed the order with 
diligence and ſucceſs, and took poſt on the North- ide of the 
river. Aire d | 

Queen Margaret, King Henry, and the Prince of Wales, be- 
ing now in proſpect of a battle, retired to York in expectation of 
the event, committing the command of their army to the Duke 
of Somerſet, the Earl of Northumberland, and Lord Clif- 
ford, The ſurprize of Ferrybridge by Edward's troops, greatly 
diſconcerted Henry's Generals. owever, Lord Clifford, ſetting 
out with a party in the night time, attacked the enemy's detach- 
ment at Ferrybridge ſo unexpectedly, that they recovered the 
paſs, the Yorkiſts being driven to the other fide of the river with 
great flaughter, and Lord Fitzwalter himſelf was killed in the 


on. 4 
This loſs might have proved fatal to Edward, had it not been 
for the great courage and preſence of mind of the Earl of War- 
wick. He was alarmed at the news of this diſaſter, and dreaded 
the conſequences with which it might be attended, at a time when 
a general battle was every moment expected. He, therefore, gal- 
loped up to King Edward, who was poſted at the head of his 
army, which was drawn out; and immediately diſmounting, ſtab- 
bed his horſe in the preſence of all the troops. Warwick then 
addreſſed himſelf to the King: Gop have mercy, Sir, (ſaid 
«< he) upon their ſouls, who for love of you, in the beginning of 
<< your enterprize, have loſt their lives. Yet let them fly that will 
fly; for by this croſs. (kiſſing the hilt of his ſword) I will ſtand - 
«by him who will ſtand by me.” F 
-The Earl of Warwick's gallant and reſolute behaviour, ani- 
mated not only King Edward, but his whole army. And to in- 


ſpire. the troops with the greater courage, a proclamation was 


ilued, giving to every one who pleaſed, full liberty to retire ; 
but threatening the ſevereſt puniſhments to thoſe. who ſhould diſ- 
cover any ſymptoms of cowardice in the enſuing battle. Lord 
Falconbridge, who was uncle to our Earl of Warwick, was after- 
wards ſent to retake the poſt which had been loſt, and he ſucceeded. 

: 4.1 in 


deck of 


e The people thus divided in thoſe of the Hoaſe of York were 
their affeftions, took alſo oppoſite denominated from the white; and 
ſymbols of party: The partizans of theſe civil wars were thus known, 
the Houfe of Lancaſter choſe the red all over Europe, by the name of the 
roſe as their mark of diſtinction: quarrel between the two roles. Hume. 
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in the attempt; Lord Clifford, who commanded it, being killed, 
and his whole party defeated. It was at Towton that the two 
armies came to a general engagement. Henry's army conſiſted of 
ſixty thouſand men, but Edward's of not quite forty. Henry's 
army was commanded by the Dukes of Somerſet and Exeter, and 
the Earls of Northumberland and Weſtmoreland. The van- guard 
of Edward's army was commanded by the Lord Falconbridge, and 
the main body by the Earl of Warwick. The battle was long, 
obſtinate, and bloody: victory, however, at length declared for 
the Yorkiſts ; for Henry's army was totally defeated, and with 
reat ſlaughter. In this fatal action, upwards of thirty-ſix thou. 
land Engliſhmen fell by the ſword! Henry and Margaret, who 
had continued at Vork during the battle, when they were informed 
of the defeat of their army, fled into Scotland with great preci- 
tation. 
— The victorious Edward, having gained this ſignal victory, 
marched back to London, where he was ſoon after crowned.— 
And on the 2oth of March, 1462, the Earl of Warwick was 
made Keeper of the Narrow Seas, a poſt different from that of 
High-Admiral of England, which was given to the Earl of War- 
wick's uncle, the Earl of Kent; but in conſideration of War- 
wick's great and important ſervices, he was afterwards alſo ap- 
pointed Governor of Calais and the Ryſebanck, Lieutenant of 
the Marches, and Governor of the Caſtle of Guiſnes ; General 
Warden of the Weſt Marches of Scotland, Lord Great Cham- 
berlain of England for life, Conſtable of Dover Caſtle, and Lord 
High Steward of England. So that beſides his private inheri- 
tance, his revenues were valued at eighty thouſand crowns per 
annum, 

In 1463, King Edward marched at the head of a numerous army 
into the north of England, in order to oppoſe Queen Margaret ; 
for that Princeſs had repaired to France, and obtained ſome ſuc- 
cours from that kingdom, ſhe having engaged to put the French 

King in — of Calais, if ever her family ſhould recover the 
* hrone; and with this aſſiſtance from France, together 
with ſome Scottiſh adventurers, and many adherents of the Lan- 
caſter family, ſhe had again taken the field,” But before the ar- 
rival of King Edward, the Lancaſter army was totally defeated at 
Hexham by the Lord Montague, brother | to the Earl of War- 
wick, When King Edward arrived near Durham, and found that 
the ſucceſs of Montague had rendered it unn for him to 
advance further, he returned to York, leaving the Earl of War- 
wick to reduce the caſtles of Alnwick; Banbury, and Dunſtanbury, 
with ſome other places, which were ftill in the hands of the Lan- 
caſtrians. Warwick ſoon after made himſelf maſter of Banbury 
and Dunſtanbury ; but Alnwick held out till the Earl of Angus 
came to its relief with a body of Scotch troops; and then a treaty 
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being ſet on foot between the Scots and Engliſh, the garriſon of 
Alnwick were ſuffered quietly to march out. 

After the defeat of the Lancaſtrian army at Hexham, Queen 
Margaret, with her young ſon, made her eſcape into Flanders; (b) 
but her huſband King Henry was not ſo fortunate, For ſome of 
that unhappy Prince's friends having taken him under their pro- 

tection, had conveyed him into Lancaſhire; but he was there diſ- 
covered by the Yorkiſts, and being ſeized, his legs were faſtened 
under the belly of a horſe, like the vileſt malefactor, and in this 
unworthy manner they proceeded to carry him priſoner towards 
London. He was met on the road by the Earl of Warwick, who 
is {aid to have been, on this occaſion, fo forgetful of every prin- 
ciple of humanity and generoſity, as to add freſn indignities to 
thoſe which the unfortunate King Henry had already ſuffered, and 
to engage the rude multitude to redouble their inſults upon the 
head of the unfortunate Prince; a Prince, to whom Warwick had 
more than once ſolemnly {ſworn allegiance ! and whoſe innocency 
of manners and character, as well as his high rank, ſhould cer- 
tainly have ſecured him from ſach unworthy treatment, Warwick 

proceeded with the captive Prince to London, - and Henry was im- 
mediately committed priſoner to the Tower. 

Beſides the many preferments which King Edward had al- 
ready beſtowed upon the Earl of Warwick, he now gave him 
the temporalities of the Biſhoprick of Carliſle, which G ed 
to be vacant : he alſo gave him ſome Crown lands, and eſtates 
forfeited by the — party. His brother, Lord Monta- 
gue, was alſo made Ear of Northumberland, in the room of 


Piercy, 


{6) There was ſomethi 
Gale in the manner of . 
2 After the battle of Hexham, 
ſhe fled with her ſon into a foreſt 
and there endeavouring to conceal 
herſelf, was beſet, during the dark- 
-neſs of the night, by a gang of rob - 
bers; who, either ignorant or re- 
gardleſs of her quality, tripped her 
of her rings and jewels, and treated 
her with great indignity, However 
the diviſon of the booty occalioned 
a quarrel among the robbers ; and 
while they were diſputing the mat- 
ter, the Queen, with her ſon, eſcaped 
out of their hands, and got into the 
«thickeſt part of the foreſt, Where ſhe 
-wandered for ſome time, exhauſted 
wich hunger and fatigue, and over- 
vhelmed with terror and affliction. 
WII in this diſtreſsful ſituation, 
mne 6bfetved a robber advancing to- 
wards her with his drawn ſword ; and 

finding it * ＋ for her to eſ- 
cape, Ihe ſuddenly embraced the re- 


, 


'but not ext1 


tection. 


ſolution of truſting entirely for pro- 
teQion to the faith and genet oſity of 
the outlaw, Accordingly ſhe ap- 
proached him with an air of conb- 
dence and dignity ; and preſenting 
to him the young Prince, then about 
ten years of age, Here friend,“ 
eried ſne, ſave my ſon, the ſon of 
good King Henry,” The man, 
whoſe bumanity had been obſcured, 
iſhed by his vicious 
courſe of liſe, was equally ſtruek 
with the beauty of her perſon, and 
the nature of her addreſs. He 
vowed aot only to abſtain from all 
injury againſt her, but to devote him» 
25 entirely to her _ and pro- 
He laid hold of the young 
Prince wich one hand, and ſupport- 
ing the Queen with the other, care · 
fully condufted them out of the 
foreſt to a village near the ſea - ſide, 
and from thence ſhe found means to 
make her eſcape into Flanders. 
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Piercy, who had forfeited his title and eſtate by his attachment 
to the Lancaſter family ; but ſoon after King Edward thought 
proper to reſtore Piercy to the Earldom of Northumberland, 
and in ſtead thereof, created Montague a Marquis. Montague, 
however, was extremely diſguſted with this alteration; and it 
is ſaid that his brother Warwick began 'now-alſo to be diſcon- 
3 Edward, not thinking his ſervices ſufſiciently re- 
warde. e E * 
But notwithſtanding this, in 1464; the Earl of Warwick was 
appointed to over into France, to treat of a marriage bes- 
' tween King Edward, and the Lady Bona of Savoy, ſiſter th the 
Queen of France. It is faid, that Lewis XI. King bf France, 
bad before this held a cloſe correfpondence wirf the Earl of 
Warwick; that they were ectly well acquainted with each 
other's ſentiments, and that Warwick had always been for 
keeping fair with the French Court; and, therefore, was not 
diſpleaſed at this opportunity of having a perſonal inrerview 
with Lewis, and of introducing Edward's intended bride to tlie 
Throne of — However, the Earl of Warwick went 
over with a vaſt equipageto France, and was extremely well re- 
- ceived at the French Court, the intended marriage being very 
agreeable to Lewis? It appears, that Warwick was alſo em- 
powered to treat about. a fihal peace, an alliance, or a truce- 
with Lewis; and alſo to conelude a treaty of amity and friend- 
' ſhip between the two Kings. Nevertheleſs, nothing material 
was concluded with refpe& to theſe”; bur the treaty of mar- 
"riage was finally ſettled, and nothing remained but the ratifica- 
tion of the terms agreed on, and the bringing over the Princeſs 
into England, when an unexpected oecurrence put an end to the 
whole affair. 8 1 
* King Edward, who happened to be hunting in Northampton- 
: ſhire, near the manor of Grafton, bad a mind to go and viſit 
Jaquelina of Luxemburgh, Dutchefs of Bedford, who had 
' eſpouſed in a ſecond marriage Sir Richard Wideville. By him 
' ſhe had ſeveral children; and, among the ref, Elizabeth, who 
was remarkable for the beauty of her perſon, as welkas for other 
' amiable accompliſfiments. This young Lady had married Sir 
— Grey of Groby, by whom 'ſhe had children; and her 
huſband being ſlain in the ſecond battle of St. Alban's, fight- 
ing for the family of Lancaſter, and his eſtate being on that at- 


count confiſcated, the young widow withdrew to her father's: . 


' feat of Grafton, where ſhe lived in a retired manner. But the 
King's viſit appearing+to her a favourable opportunity of ſoli- 
citing his tavour, ſhe came and threw herſelf at Edward's feet, 
beſeeching him to reſtore the lands of her deceaſed huſband, and 
entreating him, with many tears, to have pity upon her chil- 
dren, The ſight of ſo much beauty in diftreſs, had a powerful 
effect upon the young Monarch, whoſe conkitution was remark- 
w amorous ; he became ws ey enamoured with the. _— 
* 2 


her own friends and kindred, and to exclu 
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ful widow, and ſought to gratify his paſſion in an irregular man- 
ner: but ſhe reſiſted all his importunities ; and Edward, de- 
2 of being able to obtain her any other way, at length of- 
ered her marriage. This was too great an offer for the young 
Lady to reject; however, before he proceeded any further, the 
King acquainted his mother, the Dutcheſs of York, with his 
intentions. And the Dutcheſs exerted her utmoſt endeavours 
to diſſuade him from his purpoſe ; urging the affront that would 
thereby be put upon the King of France, and particularly re- 
preſenting to him the injury - would do the Earl of Warwick, 
to whom he was under ſo many obligations, and who, there was 
reaſon to fear, would highly reſent it. But the King's paſſion 
being too violent to be under the direction of reaſon, the argu- 
ments and remonſtrances of the Dutcheſs were without effect, 
and Edward privately married the Lady Grey at Grafton, 
According to ſome hiſtorians, the Earl of Warwick and the 
French Ambaſſador were at ſea when this marriage was conſume 
mated, and were greatly aſtoniſhed when they underſtood it on 


their landing; but, according to others, Warwick received in- 


timation of it while he was in France, and thereupon inſtantly 
returned into England. But however this was, they all agree, 
that the Earl of Warwick was highly enraged at it, deeming 
himſelf affronted, both by being employed in ſuch a deceitful 
negociation, and by being kept a ſtranger to the King's inten- 
tions, who had owed every thing to his friendſhip. But what- 
ever indignation Warwick might entertain againſt Edward on 
account of his marriage (c), it is certain that they did not im- 
mediately come to an open rupture ; for on the 24th of March, 
1405s Edward appointed the Earl of Warwick and the Lord 
Haſtings to treat with James of Luxemburgh, the King's uncle, 
(by his late marriage) in behalf of the Earl of Charolois ; and 
on the 8th of May following, while the Parliament was fitting, 
Warwick was put at the head of two other commiſſions ; one 
for treating about reſtoring a full intercourſe of commerce with 
the Duke of Burgundy, and the other for concluding a defini- 
tive alliance with the Duke of Brittany. 

The ſituation of affairs at Court, was, however, by no means 
ſuch as would naturally tend to remove any diſguſt which the 
Earl of Warwick might have conceiyed. The new Queen did 


not loſe her influence over King Edward by marriage; and ſhe 


made uſe of it to draw every mark of royal grace and favour to 

Te thoſe of the Earl 
of Warwick, whom ſhe conſidered as her mortal enemy. Her 
| father, 


(e) Some writers affirm, that ters. And Rapin obſerves, that Ed- 
Warwick had a much ſtronger cauſe ward's character, who made no great 
of animoſity againſt Edward. They ſcruple to do ſuch things, gives 
aſſert, that the King had attempted ground to believe the fact. 


to debauch one of the Earl's daugh- 
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father, Sir Richard Wideville, was created Earl of Rivers ; her 
brother, Anthony Wideville, was married to the only daughter 
of Lord Scales, enjoyed the great eſtate of that family, and had 
the title of Lord Scales conferred upon him; and her ſon by 
her former huſband was created Marquis of Dorſet, And King 
Edward himſelf ſeems at this time to have been very jealous of 
the great power, credit, and popularity of the Earl of War- 
wick ; and to have been very deſirous of leſſening his influence. 

It appears, nevertheleſs, that the Earl of Warwick had ſtill 

reat weight in the public affairs of the kingdom. For we 
dad him, in 1466, named as the firſt in all commiſſions on re- 
cord, and acting even as Prime Miniſter, And on the 6th of 
May, 1467, commiſſioners being appointed to treat with the 
Admiral ot France, who was come over on an embaſſy from 
Lewis XI. the Earl of Warwick was placed at the head of them. 
He was alſo employed, together with the Lord Haſtings, to 
treat of a marriage between Charles of Burgundy, Earl of 
Charolois, and the King's ſiſter. But the influence of the 
Queen's relations continued to encreaſe, and they began to ene 
groſs all places of power and profit. The Earl of Rivers was 
made High-Treaſurer, as well as High-Conſtable, of England 
and the Great Seal was taken from the Earl of Warwick's bro- 
ther, George Nevil, Archbiſhop of York, and given to the Bi- 
ſhop of Bath and Wells, a dependent of the Queen's. 

It ſeems probable, from the appearance of Warwick at Court, 
and his being engaged in public affairs, after the marriage of 
Edward, that his reſentment againſt the King on account of that 
event was not ſo great, but that he — been paciſied. 
But the real and principal cauſe of Warwick's reſentment 
againſt Edward, ſeems to have been not merely the King's 
marriage, but the conſequences of it, namely, the Queen's re- 
lations monopolizing the adminiſtration of government. The 
Earl of Warwick had been the principal means of raiſing Ed- . 
ward to the throne; he had been long conſidered as the firſt 
man in the kingdom ; and his high ſpirit could not bear any 
diminution of his power and influence. But ſhould it be ad- 
mitted, that Warwick, on account of the obligations which Ed- 
ward had to him, had ſome reaſon to be diſcontented, it will 
ſurely be impoſſible to vindicate his forming a deſign to involve 
his country once more in all the horrors and calamities of civil 
war, merely for the ſake of gratifying his own private reſent» 
ment, 

But though the Earl of Warwick was ſometimes at Court, 
and employed in the public affairs of the kingdom, he yet fre- 
quently repaired to his caſtle of Warwick. We have before 
taken notice of his unbounded hoſpitality ; and his popularity 
on this, and on other accounts, was not decreaſed by the decline 
of his influence at Court. No great Roman, we are told, ever 
poſſeſſed the art of — more than this 9 
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did. To all the better ſort he appeared a companion, and to 
their inferiors a father; and he was at the pains to welcome 
every one in perſon, and to be inſtructed to ſalute them by their 
names. And even the antient Nobility of England, being dif- 
uſted at the ſudden growth and great power of the Queen's re- 
— the Widevilles, were more generally diſpoſed to ſup- 
rt the intereſt of the Earl of Warwick, whoſe grandeur and 
uperiority they had been long accuſtomed to, and to which 
they had 1 the more reconciled, by the openneſs and affabi- 
lity of his manners. 

At the beginning of the year 1468, the truce with France be- 
ing very near expired, and no meaſures taken for the renewal 
of it, preparations were made on both ſides for a renewal of 
hoſtilities, This gave the Earl of Warwick a very plauſible 
pretext for repairing to his government of Calais; though the 
true reaſon of his going there, appears to have been in order to 
have an interview with the King of France, which is ſaid to 
have been before projected between Lewis and him. And the 
former no ſooner heard of Warwick's arrival in France, than he 
eame to Rouen, and even met the Earl on the road to that 

lace, Had Warwick been King of England, he could not 

ave been more careſſed by Lewis, nor could greater honours 
have been ſhewn him. The King and the Earl dined together 
at the ſame table ; they lodged in the ſame houſe ; a private 
communication was opened between their apartments; and we 
are told, that they continued, with very little interruption, in 
cloſe conference together for eight days. This intercourſe was 
of too private a nature for the . of their conſerences to 
be known ; but they are ſuppoſed to have turned upon the 
means of reſtoring the Houſe of Lancaſter, and the meaſures 
which the Earl of Warwick ſome time after put in execution, 
However, they parted extremely well ſatisfied with each other; 
and Lewis impowered the Earl of Warwick to hold a noble fee 
in France. . i 

After Warwick's return to England, he took every method of 
ſtrengthening and encreaſing his popularity. And King Ed- 
ward, who ſeemed now deſirous of being upon good terms with 
Warwick, about the beginning of the year 1469, named him in 
a commiſſion of inqueſt, concerning ſome lands in Picardy ; 
and on the 9th of Auguſt the ſame year, he was made chief 
Juſticiary of South Wales, and Conſtable of Cardigan caſtle ; 
and had alſo ſome other offices conferred upon him. But the 
Earl of Warwick's reſentment was now too deeply rooted to be 
eaſily removed. | 

King Edward's Queen was ſo intent upon aggrandizing her 
own relations and immediate dependents, and in which the 
King imprudently concurred, that the principal Nobility of the 
kingdom were very much diſguſted ; and in particular the Duke 
of Clarence, the King's ſecond brother, being excluded —_ 
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all offices of truſt and profit, and all ſhare in the adminiſtration. }. 
of government, was much diſcontented. The Earl of War- 
wh. who obſerved this, and was defirous of ſtrengthening his 
party, endeavoured to gain him over to his EE Accord. 
Fogly he offered his eldeſt daughter Iſabella in marriage to the 
Duke of Clarence; and as Warwick had no male- iſſue, and ſhe 
was co-heireſs of his immenſe fortunes, this ſettlement was ſu« 
perior to any that the King himſelf could confer ; Clarence, 
therefore, readily accepted of the Earl's propoſal, went over 
with him to Calais, and there ſolemnized his nuptials, and be- 
came warmly attached to the intereſt of Warwick. Whatever 
deſigns the Earl himſelf might have formed at this juncture, it 
is not probable that he intimated any thing more to the Duke af 
Clarence, than a removal of the Queen's relations from the ad- 
miniſtration of the public affairs ; and Clarence might reaſonably 
hope, that his own and Warwick's credit united, might be ſuffi- 
cient to effect this, and to place themſelves in the chief poſts of 
the Goverament under Edward. 

While the Earl of Warwick and his new ſon-in-law conti- 
nued at Calais, a dangerous inſurreQion was raiſed in York» 
ſhire. Indeed, according to ſome hiſtorians, it was not till after 
their return into England ; for there is much obſcurity and 
contradiction in the Engliſh hiſtorical writers of this period, 
However, the commotion was a very dangerous one; for no 
fewer than fifteen thouſand men had aſſembled together, though 
the pretence was only the miſapplication of the revenues of an 
hoſpital in Vork; to which, it ſeems, the county had been 
obliged to contribute. Indeed, it is ſuggeſted that the Earl of 
Warwick was at the bottom of this diſturbance, and had 
brought it about by his intrigues. Be that, however, as it may, 
the rioters directed their march towards the city of York, 
which was filled with terror and conſternation, until the Mar- 
quis of Montague, Warwick's brother, threw himſelf into the 
town with a body of ſoldiers; and, in a ſally, took Robert 
Hillyard, their leader, whom he ordered to immediate execu- 
tion, The rebels, however, ſtill continued in arms, and being 
ſoon headed by men of greater diſtinction, Sir Henry Nevil 
ſon of Lord Latimer, and Sir John Coniers, they advance 
ſouthwards. The Earl of Pembroke was then ordered by the 
King to march againſt them at the head of a body of Welſh- 
men, and he was joined by five thouſand archers, under the 
command of the Earl of Devonſhire; but a trivial quarrel 
having ariſen between theſe Noblemen, Devonſhire retired with 
his archers, and left Pembroke alone to encounter with the re- 
bels; in conſequence of which, Pembroke's army was defeated, 
and himſelf killed in the action. And Richard, Earl of Ri- 
vers, the Queen's father, with his ſon John, being ſeized at 
Grafton by a party of the rebels, was beheaded at Northamp- 


ton 
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ton by the command of Sir John Conyers, who is then ſaid te 
have retired with the rebels to the town of Warwick, | 

The death of the Earl of Rivers, who was Warwick's capi- 
tal enemy, by theſe malecontens, together with their afterwards 
retiring to the town of Warwick, have been thought a ſtrong 
evidence that the Earl of Warwick was really at the bottom of 
this inſurrection; and, indeed, Hiſtorians in general have ſup- 
poſed this to be the caſe ; and it muſt be owned, that the beha- 
viour of the rebels forms a very ſtrong preſumption againſt 
bim. "Theſe people (ſays Rapin) had no manner of reaſon 
«* to take up arms againit Edward on the ſcore of the hoſpital 
«« at Vork, if they had not been privately egged on by . 
« powerful enemy of the King, who could be no other than 
de the Earl of Warwick; for there was not at that time in the 
„ kingdom any Prince of the Houſe of Lancaſter, or any Lord 
*« of that party, in a condition to cauſe theſe inſurrections.“ 
However, King Edward does not ſeem to have ſuſpected War- 
wick of being concerned in this commotion. For in Match, 
x470, he granted a commiſſion to the Earl of Warwick and the 
Duke of Clarence, for holding a general array of all the 
King's ſubjects within Worceſterthire, and other counties where 
they had intereſt. And the rebels, though they had encreaſed 
to the number of fixty thouſand men, were quieted and diſ- 
perſed, in conſequence of a general pardon being offered to 
them by the King, to which he was adviſed, as it is ſaid, by the 
Earl of Warwick. 

It was not long, however, before the Earl of Warwick's 
intentions were too manifeſt to be miſtaken, He had brought 
the Duke of Clarence ſo much into his views, as to induce him 
to take up arms openly, in conjunction with him, againſt his 
brother King Edward, Clarence and Warwick had received 
commiſſions to levy troops ; and they did ſo, but it was not for 
Edward's ſervice, They raiſed them in their own names, iſſued 
declarations againſt the Government, and complained of griev- 
ances, oppreflions, and bad government. King Edward, how- 
ever, feems not to haye believed that they would be able to ſtand 
againſt him in the field, at the head of Engliſh forces; but ra- 
ther imagined there might be danger from Ireland, of which 
kingdom the Duke of Clarence was at this time Lord Lieute- 
nant. On the 23d of March, therefore, (which was no more 
than ſixteen days after Clarence and Warwick had received com- 
miſſions to levy forces for Edward's fervice) the King, who was 
then at York, iſſued out a proclamation, forbidding the Iriſh to 
obey any longer the Duke his brother, and ordering them, on 
the contrary, to apprehend both Clarence and Warwick, in caſe 
they ſhould retire to Ireland. He alfo promiſed a confiderabte 
Teward to any who ſhould feize the perſons of Clarence and 
Warwick, and conferred the government of Ireland upon the 
Earl of Worceſter, Three days after, general commiſſions of 

array, 
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array, againſt the Duke and Earl by name, were iſſued all over 
the kingdom; but they had not ſo much effect as the King ex- 
pected; for all his authority could neither diminiſh the army 
of his opponents, nor raiſe one for himſelf ſuperior to their's. 

However, King Edward aſſembled all the troops he could 
collect together, and with them marched towards Warwick, 
where the Earl and the Duke of Clarence, with their forces, 
now were, The real friends to their country began now to be 
greatly alarmed at this fituation of affairs, and at the confidera- 
tion of thoſe calamities which theſe proceedings would probably 
bring upon the nation, Many of the Nobility and Clergy 
endeavoured to mediate a peace between the contending par- 
ties; and they fo far ſucceeded, that there appeared to be good 
hopes of an accommodation. And while the mediators for this 
38 were going backwards and forwards, Edward lay at 

oolney, within four miles of Warwick; and was, we are 
told, ſo much deceived by the appearances of moderation, and 
diſpoſition to peace, in the Earl of Warwick, that he neglected 
the neceſſary precautions for the ſafety of his perſon. The 
Earl, therefore, taking advantage of Edward's ſecurity, marched 
in the middle of the night, with a ſelect detachmeut of his 
troops, to the King's camp; and having killed ſuch of the 
Royaliſts as oppoſed him, made Edward priſoner in'his bed. 
Warwick reproached the King for his ingratitude to him ; and 
afterwards ſent him under confinement to the caſtle of Middle- 
ham in Yorkſhire, there to be guarded by the Earl's brother, 
the Archbiſhop of York, whom Warwick had brought iato his 
views (4). 

Warwick had now in his power the two rival Kings of Eng- 
land, and was the arbiter of both their fates. However, he did 
not take ſufficient precautions for ſecuring the perſon of Ed- 
ward. That Prince having found out the weak fide of his 
Keeper, Archbiſhop Nevil, who was fond of flattery, fo cajoled 
him, that he indulged Edward with a liberty of hunting withia 
the places adjacent to Middleham caſtle, And the King im- 
proving this iudulgenoe to his own advantage, found means to 

| acquaint 


— 


(4) Mr. Hume poſitively aſſerts, 
(Hift.of Eng.Vol. III. P. 244. 8voedit) 
that this Who e itory of King Edward's 
b-ing taken priſoner by the Earl of 
Warwick muſt be falſe, His princi- 
pal reaſons for which are, that it ap- 
pears from Rymer, that the King, 
throughout all this period, continu- 
ally exerciſed his authority ; and that 
in his manifeſto againſt Clarence and 
Warwick, in which he enumerares 
their trexfons, he takes no nctice of 
this fact. But ſarely the account of 


ſo important a tranſaction as this, 
ſupported; by the teſlimony of 10 
many hiſtorians, as Mr, Hume him- 
ſelf admits, ought not to be haſtily 
rejected. Acts of government might 
be tranſacted in Edward's name, 
even while he himſelf was perſon- 
ally under confinement ; and hiſto- 
rians may be 1omewhat miſtaken as 
to the exact date of the tranſ(.Rion, 
and yet the tact irfe!f be true. As to 


this affair not being mentioned in the 
King's maniteito againſt the * 


— 
— — 


— — 


the King wi 
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acquaint two neighbouring gentlemen, Sir William Stanley, 
an 


Sir Thomas Burgh, of his intention to make his eſcape, and 
defired them to favour it, by lying in wait upon the road with 
ſome followers, Accordingly Edward ſucceeded in his defign, 
and eſcaped to York, into which city he was readily admitred 
by the inhabitants, He continued there for two days, and then 
went to join the Lord Haſtings, who was raiſing forces for him 
in Lancaſhire, from whence he paſſed to London, where he was 


extremely well received. 


The eſcape of King Edward put the Earl of Warwick, and 
his aſſociates, into the utmoſt conſternation, For they thought 
themſelves ſo ſecure, while the King was their priſoner, that, it 
is ſaid, they had even diſbanded their troops. However, War- 
wick aſſembled his adherents as expeditiouſly as he could ; but 
the friends of both parties again labouring to bring about a re- 


© conciliation, it was agreed, that there ſhould be an interview 


between King Edward, and the Duke of Clarence, and the Earl 


_ of Warwick. Accordingly Clarence and Warwick came to 


Weſtminſter, upon the King's ſafe- conduct. The interview 
was in Weſtminſter-Hall ; but it had not the leaſt effect towards 


a a pacification ; but, on the contrary, inflamed their mutual ani- 
moſity. For Warwick recounted his ſervices to Edward, enu- 


merated his grievances, boaſted of his power, and reproached 
5 — 4s "mx ; and he, on the other hand, taxed 
Warwick with diſſoyalty and rebellion. Warwick and Clarence 


Immediately after left London; and ſoon after a large body of 


Warwick's adherents being defeated, and he finding that he 


could not prevail upon his brother-in-law, the Lord Stanley, to 
join his party, and that his brother, the Marquis of Montague, 
remaine 


quiet in Yorkſhire, and declined acting in his favour, 
he thought it neceſſary for the preſent to leave the kingdom, 
and repair to his government of Calais. Accordingly he ſet 
out for Exeter, though with great pomp, and at great leiſure, 


and accompanied by the Duke of Clarence, He had a number 


of 


and Earl, it is moſt probable, that the 
tranſaction did not happen till after 


the publication of that manifeſto, It 


is certain, that it could not have hap- 
pened before the 7th of March, 1470, 
when Edward gave a commiſſion of 
array to Clarence and Warwick ; but 


does it follow from thence, that it 


could not have happened afterwards ? 


In the 4 Regia, (Vol. II. P. 35 
© vo Edit.) the time fixed for Ed. 


ward's impriſonment and eſcape, is 


| between the 25th of April, 1470, and 


the 26th of Auguſt in the ſame year, 
It is very difficult to conceive, that 


all our beſt hiſtorians ſhould ſo una- 


nimouſly concur in relating this re- 


markable tranſaction, and even give 
us the names of the two gentlemen 
who affiſted Edward in his eſcape 
from his confinement, Sir William 
Stanley, and Sir Thomas Burgh, 
(Speed, P. $59), and be ſupported by 
the teſtimony of Philip de Comines, 
a French cotemporary hiſtorian of the 
beſt credit, and yet the whole ſtory 
be entirely falſe, Mr. Hume's ob- 
ſervation, however, is very juſt, that 
there is no part of Engliſh wy 
c fince the conqueſt, ſo obſcure, ſo 
« uncertain, ſo little authentic or 
« conſiſtent, as that of the wars be- 
« tween the two Roſes. 
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of ſhips lay near Exeter, ready to coavey him and his retinue 
to France. Being embarked, without any. oppoſition, he made 
the beit of his way for Calais, He carried with him the Coun» 
teſs of Warwick, and his two daughters, the eldeſt of whom, 
the Dutcheſs of Clarence, was ready to lie in. Woe 
When the Earl of Warwick and his ſhips arrived before Ca- 
lais, he was, to his very great ſurprize, refuſed aQuirtance into 
the place. He had left there, as Deputy Goveinor, one Vaue 
cler, a Gaſcon, who had hitherto ſerved him with great fidelity; 
but he now not only oppoſed the entrance of Warwick into the 
place, but even refuſed to furniſh the Dutcheſs of Clarence, who 
was delivered of a ſon while they lay at anchor before the 
town, with ſome neceſſaries which her ſituation required. And 
it was with difficuity, according to Comines, bat he could be 
rſuaded to ſend Warwick two flaggons of wine However, 
Vaucler ſecretly apologized to the Earl for this appearance of 
infidelity, and repreſented it as proceeding entirely from zeal 
for his ſervice, He alledged, that the gartiſon in general was 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of King Edward; that the town was full 
of bi, ſervants and officers, the Lord Dutas in particular, who 
had been employed by Edward in carrying the Order of the 
Garter to the Duke of Burgundy, and who had raiſed and en- 
couraged this ſpirit in fayour of his maſter ; that it would be 
certain ruin for the Earl of Wa wick to enter into the place in 
the preſear ſituation of affairs; and that he, therefore, adviſed 
him, as the molt prudent courſe, to retire into France, and troſt 
to his fidelity ; aſſuring him. that when a proper opportunity 
ſhould offer, he would readily ſyrrender the 4 into his bands. 


But that he thought it neceſſary to receive- him in this NG 


manner at preient; as by feeming to declare for Edward, 

would acquire the confidence of that Prin-e (e), and therehy 
be enabled to keep the place, till a proper ſeaſon of ſurrender- 

ing it to his old maſter, the Earl of Warwick. 
Warwick, who was either ſatisfied with V aucler's apology, 
or at leaſt appeared to be ſo, ſet fail for a port in Normandy, 
and at laſt landed at Honfleur, where he was waited on by the 
Admiral of France. Soou aſter he repaired, with the Duke of 
Clarence, to Amboiſe, where the French King was, who gave 
them a very kind reception. Lewis's chief view in connecting 
Himſelf. with Warwick, appears to have been, in order to lo- 
ment the diſcord among the Engliſh, and by that means prevent 
them from attacking him, or inrerpoſing in his affairs, How- 
ever, he teſtified the greateſt regaid and friendſhip tor the Earl 
of Warwick; and it was agreed upon between them, that they 
6. 2 1 ſhould 


e) Vaucler's behaviour had nor of Calais; and the Duke of 


effect; ſor King Edward was ſo 1. Burgundy, who was in alliance wi 
pleaſed with What the Gaſcon had Edward, gave Vaucler a yearly pg 


done, that he appointed him Gover- fion of athouſand crowns. 
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ſhould 'unite their power and influence, in order to reſtore the 
Houfe of Lancaſter to the Throne of England (7). And for 
this purpoſe he ſent for Queen Margaret, who was then at An- 
E and ſhe arrived at Amboiſe, together with her ſon the 
rince of Wales. No animoſity (ſays Mr. Hume) was ever 
e greater, than that which had long prevailed between the 
« Hoofe of Lancaſter, and the Earl of Warwick. His father 
«© had been executed by orders from Margaret: he himſelf had 
* twice reduced Henry to captivity, had baniſhed the Queen, 
% had put to death all their moſt zealous partizans either in the 
& field or on the ſcaffold, and had occaſioned innumerable ills to 
« that unhappy family.” But notwithſtanding this, as Edward 
was now the common enemy both of the Earl of Warwick, and 
the Lancaſter family, they determined to unite their hitherto diſ- 
cordant intereſts, and to forget their antient animoſity, for the 
mutual advantage of both. Margaret knew that the Earl of 
Warwick would be a moſt powerful auxiliary to her party ; and 
Warwick confidered that by taking up arms in favour of the 
Lancaſter family, he would naturally be joined by all the adhe- 
Tents of it, and would alfo have a more plauſible pretext for 
"oppoſing Edward in the field, and have a better proſpe& of de- 
throning him ; which was what his reſentment now ſo ftrongly 
rompted him to, Accordingly it was ſtipulated, ** ——— 
uke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick ſhould do their ut- 
moſt to deliver Henry VI. out of priſon, and to replace him on 
the Throne; that during the minority of young Edward, Hen- 
ry*s ſon, the Duke of Clarence and the Earl of Warwick ſhould 
be regents of the kingdom ; and that Prince Edward ſhould 
marry the Lady Anne, ſecond daughter to the Earl of War- 
wick.” And the laſt article of the agreement, the marriage, 
was immediately celebrated in France. Thus (ſays Rapin) 
4 the brother of King Edward became brother-in-law of the 
young Prince of Lancalter, and the Earl of Warwick was 

« equally allied to the two contending Houſes,” 
Whilſt the Earl of Warwick was making the neceſſary pre- 
3 for his intended expedition into England, and waiting 
or the ſuccours with which Lewis was to furniſſr him, part of 
his fleet cruized upon the Flemings, and took many of their 
ſhips, becauſe the Duke of Burgundy, their Sovereign, ſided 
with King Edward, whoſe ſiſter he had married. The Duke 
| | : complained 
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(F) No diſtreſs could be greater 
than that of the Hovie of | Lancaſter 
at this time. Philip de Cominesy 


ſays, that he himſelf ſaw the Duke 
. of Exeter, à Prince ot the Houſe of 
' Lancaſter, and brother - in law to 
King Edward himleif, followin the 
Duke of Burgundy's train, bare- 
footed and bare-legged, and begging 
door, His 


his bread from doar to 


quality was then unknown; but be- 
ing afterwards diſcovered, he had a 
ſmall penſion allowed him from the 
Duke of Burgundy for his ſubſiſtence, 
Other Princes and Noblemen, allied 
to the Royal Family, were not in a 
better condition; and Queen Mar- 
garet, with, her fon, almaſt wanted 
ubliſtence, 
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complained of Warwick's proceedings to the French King, and 
demanded ſatisfaction; which Lewis, to keep him in temper, 

rqmiſed he ſhould receive; and even put a conſiderable num- 
ben of ſhips to ſea, under a pretence of putting a ſtop to the de» 
predations of Warwick's adherents ; but, in reality, with a 
very different deſign, namely, to —_— and prote& the Earl 
of Warwick's ſhips. The Duke of Burgundy was exceedingly 
enraged both at the French King (g), and Warwick ; and he 
ordered La Veer, his Admiral, to publiſh a declaration, That 
«© he was commanded by his Prince to ſeize the Earl of Ware 
&« wick wherever he could find him.“ 

King Edward, who was very deſirous of drawing his brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, from his connections with the Earl of 
Warwick, ſent over for that parpoſe into France, a Lady who 
belonged to the train of the Dutcheſs of Clarence, This Lady, 
who, as Comines ſays, “ was no fool, nor blab of her tongue, 
© and had liberty granted her to viſit her miſtreſs, and for that 
«© reaſon was employed in this ſecret rather than a man,” exe- 
cuted her commiſſion with great addreſs; and found means to 
Tepreſent to the Duke of Clarence, that by engaging in the 
party of Warwick, he only haſtened his own ruin; for, if the 
ſchemes of that Nobleman ſhould be crowned with ſucceſs, he 
could not expect that the family of Lancaſter would repoſe any 
confidence in a Prince of the Houſe of Vork; or even ſuffer 
him to live, after they ſhould have accompliſhed their purpoſe ; 
that, inſtead of relying on the oath of Margaret, he ought to 
regard it as a plot contrived to effect his deſtruction; that the 
Earl of Warwick would be the firſt to opprels him, in order to 
ingroſs into his own hands the ſole adminiſtration of public af- 
fairs; and that the King his brother having oaly one daughter. 
of a tender age, whom death might remove, he was the next 
heir to the Crown ; but if the Earl of Warwick's ſchemes ſuc- 
ceeded, he would loſe all proſpe& of mounting the Throne. 
Theſe, and other reaſons, together with a promiſe of forgive - 
neſs, and of brotherly affection, from King Edward, had ſo 
much effe& upon Clarence, that he ſecretly engaged, when a fa- 

12 | vourable 


(g) The Duke ſent the following 
laconic epiſtle to the Archbichop of 
Narbonne, one of the firſt of the 
French Miniſters, and the Admiral of 
France, 


Archbiſhop and you Admiral, 


© The veſſels which you told me 
6% the King had put to fea againſt 
% the Engliſh, have fallen upon my 
6 ſubjeRs, in their return to my do- 
# mjaions z but by St, George, if 


% you do not take care of them, 
« with the help of God, I will. Nor 
« will 1 mind your apologies, or 
« your reaſons for your juſtification, 
% which are too ſtiff and long» 


* winded, 
% MAY 29. CHARLES.“ 
The Duke was as good as his 
word ; for he ſeized all the ſhips be- 
longing to Lewis, or his ſubjects, 
which he could meet with, and con- 
filgated their effects. 


\ 
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vourable af ſhould offer, to deſert the Earl of War- 
wick, and abandon the Lancaſtrian party. 
During this negociation, the Earl of Warwick was carryin 
on a ſimilar correſpondence with his brother, the Marquis 
Montague, who was at this time entirely confided in by King 
dward ; and Montague agreed to join his brother Warwick 
the firſt favourable opportunity ; but that he might at a proper 
ſeaſon de this with the better effect, he determined, for the pre- 
ſent, to maintain the appearance of being a zealous adherent to 
the Houſe of York. 

Theſe ſnares being thus laid by the different parties for the 
deſtruction of each other, and the Earl of Warwick's fleet and 
his French ſuc ours being now ready, he ſet fail for England, 
* Duke of Burgundy / ba fitted out a large fleet to oppoſe 

arwick, with which he guarded the channel; but this fleet 
Was diſperſed by a ſtorm, and the Earl landed at Dartmouth, 
with the Duke of Clarence and the Earls of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. King Edward, who was brave, but indolent, did not 
1 any conſiderable degree of penetration. He was, there- 
ore, not ſenſible of his danger, though he was inceſſantly in- 
formed by his brother-in-law, the Duke of Burgundy, of the 

perils to which he was expoſed ; but he, 3 bad 
made no ſuitable preparations to oppoſe the execution of the 
Earl of Warwick's deſigns. ** He never was concerned at any 
thing, (ſays Comines) but followed his hunting, and no body 
% was ſo great with him as the Archbiſhop ct York and the 
* N N of Montague, both the Earl of Warwick's bro- 
« thers,” 
The Earl of Warwick, when he landed, had but very few 
French with him, being unwilling to * umbrage to his coun- 
try men. He was immediately joined by the Eacl of Shrewſ, 
bury and Lord Stanley. And Warwick's prodigious popularity, 
together with the zeal of the Lancaſtrian party, and the diſcon- 
tent of others againit Edward, wh? had, indeed, been guilty of 
many acts of cruelty, had ſuch effect, and drew ſuch multitudes 
to the Earl's ſtandard, that in a very few days his army amounted 
to ſixty thouſand men, and was continually increaſing. And he 
had immediately on his landing cauſed Honey VI. to be pro- 
claimed, and iſſued out an order in his name for all his ſubjects 
from ſixceen to fixty to take up arms, and drive out the tyrant 
and uſurper Edward, 

King Edward, who was exceedingly unprepared for this event, 
gave orders for the levying of troops, which he appointed to 
rendezvous near Nottingham ; a part of the kingdom, indeed, 
afticien.ly diſtant * where the Earl of Warwick 
ad landed. But it is ſaid, that Edward, finding his adherents 
reatly difcouraged by the progreſs and great name of the Earl 


I 
& Warwick, and finding himſelf unable to cope with him in the 
PONY ; — 
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pen field, judged it moſt prudent to retreat to the northern 


counties (5). 
The Earl of Warwick, however, made long marches towards 
King Edward, who had now raiſed a conſiderable army. Co- 
mines ſays it was ſuperior to Warwick's, The King's army was 
encamped near Nottingham, and Warwick had approached 
within a few miles of it. Edward had, in the front of his 
army, a bridge, and was ſtrongly intrenched in a village, which 
could not be attacked but by this bridge. In this condition he 
lay, without any 1 from the enemy, and was at 
dinner when he heard that the Marquis of Montague, who had 
raiſed fix thouſand men, and was appainted to command the 
van of the royal army, had gone over to his br ther, the Earl of 
Warwick, with all the troops under his command. As to the 
Duke of Clarence, he was either not yet determined about de- 
ſerting Warwick, and going over to his brother, agreea- 
bly to the promiſe which he is ſaid privately to have made; or 
otherwiſe he was over-awed, by the great ſucceſs and power of 
Warwick, from attempting it at this time. 
Edward at firſt could ſcarcely credit the account of Monta- 
ue's deſerti-n, However, he ſent out meſſengers to enquire 
into the truth; and, in the mean time, poſted himſelf at the 
head of a ſtrong detachment, in order to diſpute the paſſage of 
the bridge, in caſe of an attack. The meſſengers ſpeedily re- 


turned, not only with a confirmation of the deſertion of Monta- 


gue, but with an account, that the Earl of Warwick, with his 
whole army, was on full march towards the King. In this di- 
lemma, he called a council of war; in which the Lord Haſtin 

(Who had married Warwick's ſiſter, but, nevertheleſs, beak 
aitly adhered to Edward, ) gave it as his opinion, that the greater 
part of the Royal army would deſert to the Earl of Warwick; 
or that even, though they ſhould preſerve their fidelity, they 
would not be able to make head againſt Warwick's army. Hey 
therefore, adviſed the King to conſult his own ſafety, by re- 
tiring to the ſea- fide, where he might find an opportunity of 
making his eſcape into Holland. As the danger was fo preſ- 
ſing, Edward cmbraced the advice of Hattiogs, and immediately 
. ſet out towards Lynn in Norfolk, with his chief and molt faith- 
ful adherents. tiowever, he and his retinue were in danger of 
being overtaken on the road, by a party of light hore, nd 
the Earl of Warwick to purſue them, Nor did they —_— 


(63) According to ſome writers, indeed, if true, would ſufficiently 
at the time of Warwick's landing, and naturally account for Edward's 
King Edward was zone into the appointing the rendezvous of bs. 
north, in order to ſuppreſs an inſur- forces at Nottingham ; but no notice 
reftion, raiſed in Yorkſhire by the is taken of this ciccumſtance by the 
Lord Fitzhugh, married to Alice, fiſ- generality of our hiſtorians. 
tex to the Eart of Warwick. This, 


„ r 3 
AS +; 
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after they haſt loſt all their baggage in the Waſhes of Lincoln 
ſhire, through which they were obliged to paſs. Edward find- 
ing in the harbour of Lynn three or four ſhips bound for Hol. 
land, inſtantly ſet ſail, and after having narrowly eſcaped a fleet 
of Eaſterlings, landed ſafely at Alcmaer (1). 

After King Edward's departure, his army laid down their 
arms, and ſubmitted. to the Earl of Warwick, who immediately 
marched towards London. He entered that city, on the 6th 
day of Oftober, 1470, amidſt the acclamations of the people. 
The Earl had ſomewhat haſtened his march to London, on ac- 
count of his having received information, that great numbers of 
Eſſex and Kentiſhmen, encouraged by the preſent unſettled 
ftate of the Government, had formed a deſign of pillaging the 
city of London; and they actually did great damage in South- 
- wark, and the ſuburbs of the city. But Warwick ſoon put an 
end to theſe diſorders, and gained great applauſe from che citi- 
zens of London, for his neal and activity in the preſervation of 
their houſes and properties. * 

On the ſame day that the Earl of Warwick entered London, 
he went to the Tower, accompanied by the Duke of Clarence, 
the Earl of Shrewſbury, and other perſons of rank, and releaſed 
King Heory from that ſtate of confinement, in which he had 
now continued near nine years. Warwick, who had before 
been the principal author of the unfortunate King's confine- 
ment, was now the inſtrument of his releaſe. Henry was led 
from his priſon to his palace ; while King Edward's Queen took 
ſanctuary in the abbey of Weſtminſter, where ſhe was delivered 
of a ſon named Edward, 

In conſequence of this extraordinary revolution, which had 
been accompliſhed in the ſpace of eleven days, by which the 
Earl of Warwick was become malter of the kingdom, all the 
| Judges, Sheriffs, and Coroners of the kingdom, were removed 

rom their places, On the 26th of November, .the Parliament 
aſſembled, in which Edward was declared a tyraut and uſurper, 
his eſtates and effects confiſcated, and all ſtatutes enacted by his 
authority were annulled z the Crown was ſettled upon Henry, 
and the male iſſue of his body; and, in default thereof, on the 
Duke of Clarence and his deſcendants ; and this Prince, and 
the Earl of Warwick, were appointed Regents of the kingdom 
during the minority of King Henry's ſon Edward, It was = 

| enacted, 


King (for ſo he might juſtly be called) 
run away in this manner, and be 


(1) % Thus (ſays Comines) King 
Edward eſcaped, having about ſeven 


or eight hundred men in his com. 
pany, without any clothes but what 


they were to have fought in, not one- 


croſs in their pockets, and not one in 
twenty knew whither they were go- 


ing, It was ſtrange to ſee this poor 


urſued by his own ſervants. He 

ad been uſed to his' eaſe and his 
pleaſures twelve or thirteen years to- 
gether, and enjoyed more of them 
than any Prince in his time. Comines, 
liv, 3K. 5. bs , ** 
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enacted, that all the adherents of the late King Edward, who 
did not immediately ſurrender themſelves, ſhould be put to 
death. But the Earl of Warwick, and his party, were, not- 
withſtanding, more moderate in their executions, than was uſual 
after a Waden in thoſe turbulent times; for the only perſon 
of diſtinction who ſuffered death on this occaſion, was the Earl 
of Worceſter ((). 

The Earl of Warwick, apprehending that Edward might 
meet with a powerful protector in the Duke of Burgundy, ſent 
over a detachchment of three or four thouſand men, to reinforce 
Vaucler, the Governor of Calais, of whoſe fidelity he was now 
well affured. Philip de Comines, who was ſent by his maſter, 
the Duke of Burgundy, to Calais, in order to get the treaty of 
commerce confirmed between that place and the Low Countries, 
juſt after King Edward had left England, being introduced to 
Vaucler, found him with a golden ragged ſtaff upon his hat, as 
a mark of his attachment to the Earl of Warwick. All the of- 
ficers of the garriſon alſo wore Warwick's badge and livery, 


and even the common ſoldiers, and inhabitants of the town. 
And Vaucler receiving orders from Warwick to carry fire and 


ſword into all the dominions of the Duke of Burgundy which 


lay near Calais, put thoſe orders immediately into execution. 
And it ſeems that Warwick's acting with ſo much vigour againſt 


the Duke of Burgundy, was the principal cauſe of Edward's af- 
terwards receiving any real aſſiſtance from that Prince, who ap- 
ars otherwiſe not to have been diſpoſed to afford any material 
upport to the diſtreſſed King of England, notwithſtanding their 
affinity. 

On the 2d of January, 1471, the Earl of Warwick was ap- 
pointed by King Henry, Admiral of England ; and the Duke 
of Clarence was replaced in the government of Ireland, and 
had an appointment in lands granted him by Henry, War- 
wick's brother, the Marquis of Montague, had the poſt of War- 
den of the Eaſt Marches of Scotland given him, and likewiſea 
88 large eſtates; as had alſo his other brother, the Arch- 

my of Vork. And Warwick, who had in fact the ſole ad- 
iſtration of the public affairs, endeavoured to 
: 1ance 


min 


(+) JOHN TIPTOFT, Zari of 
Worceſter, was bora at Everton in 
Cambridgeſhire, and educated at Ba- 
liol College in Oxford, He was ſon 


of the Lord Tidetot, or Tiptoſt, and 


Powys, and was created a Viſcount 
and Earl of Worceſter by King 
Henry the Sixth, and appointed Lord 


Deputy of Ireland in the 35th year 


vf that Prince's reign, By King Ed- 
Ward IV, he was made Knight of 


the Gartsr and conſlituted Juſtice of 


North Wales for life, He was a man 
of great learning for the age in which 
he lived ; an age in which, as Mr. 
Horace Walpole obſerves, valour 
© & ignorance were the attributes of 
© Nobility ; and metaphyſical ſophiſ- 
© tries, and jingling rhymes in bar- 
© barous Latin, were the higheſt en- 
© dowments and prerogatives cf the 
«© Clergy.” On his return from a 
pilgrimage which he made to Jerufa- 
lem, he reſided ſome time at or 
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alliance between King Henry, and his old friend Lewis XI, 
of France, But a+ a peace could not be concluded, on account 
of Henry's pretenſions to the Crown ot France, a long truce 
was reſolved upon. There ſeems ſomething ſingular in the 
treaty made upon this occaſion ; for it was agreed, according to 
Rapin, that the truce ſhould. laſt till one of the two eb 
a mind to break it; in which caſe he was to give the other no, 


* 
"4 


tice five years before- hand. 


The Earl of Warwick had now been in poſſeſſion of the go- 
verument of England about fix months; when King Edward, 


having received ſome aſſutance, though privately (J), 


and Padua, where he made great pur- 

chales of books. He afterwards vi- 
fited Rome, through a curio:ity of 

ſeeing the Vatican Library ; and was, 

we are told, ſo maſterly ar orator, 

that in an elegant and pathetic ora- 

tion which he made to Pope Pius Il. 

who was a great patron of learning, 
he drew tears fre m the pontiff s eyes. 

He founded a fraternity in Alhallows 
Barking, near the Tower of London, 
and is · ſaid to have pubiiſhed ſeveral 

tranſlations and learned tracts; and 
to have given manuſcripts to the va- 

lue of goo marks to th Univerſity 

of Oxford. But learning does not 
ac 

have humanized his temper, or ſof- 

tened his heart; for he is charged 
with much cruelty ; particularly with 
having, a few weeks before King Ed- 


"ward left the kingdom, condemned - 


about twenty ventlemen of Henry's 
| , Who were taken on-board a 
outhampton, to be banged, 
xed to the gallows by their 
afterwards impaled upon 
Rays. Befides the prefer- 
8 dy mentioned, it appears 
Was by Edward the Fourth 
Treaſurer of the Exchequer, 
and, High Conſtable of England, On 
The reftgration of Henry by the Earl 
of Wa 


bridge foreſt in Huntingdonſhire, he 


was\bzought to London, accuſed of 


cruelt . in his adminiſtration of lre- 
land, particularly owalds two infant 
ſong gf the Earl of Deſmond, and 
being condemned, was beheaded at 
the. Lewer. * It was an unwonted 


* ſiraig of tenderneſs, (ſays Mr, 


PX, +. 
> 


to ſomewwriters, -to - 


ick, he abſconded, and being 
takensToncealed in a tree in Wey 


trom his 
brother. 


Walpole) in a man To little ſerupu- 
© lous of blood as Warwick, to put to 
© death ſo gre-t a Peer, for ſome in- 
© humanity to the children of an Iriſh 
* Lord ; nor does one conceive why 


he ſougbt for ſo remote a crime : 


© he was not often ſo delicatz, Lip- 
© toft ſeems to have been uniſhed 
* by Warwick for leaving Henry tor 
© Eoeward,, when Warwick had 
© thought fit to quit Edward for 
Henry.“ The Earl cf Worceſter 
had been rendered probably, more 
particularty obnoxious io Warwick 
and his party, on account of his be- 
ing again appointed Lord-Lieure.:ant 
of Ireland, at the time wen that 
poſt was taken from the Duke of 
Clarence, on that Prince's joining 
openly with the Earl of Warwick 
againſt Edward. For by the very 
ſame proclamation in which A reward 
was offered for ſeizing the perſons of 
Clarence and .Warwick, the govern- 
ment ot Ireland was conferred upon 
the Karl of Worceſter, It has been 
faid of this Nobleman, that when he 
was beheaded, *. the axe did at one 
© bow. cut off more learning than 
* was left in the heads of ali the ſur. 
© viving Nobility.” Mr, Walpole, in 
his Catalogue of Royal and Noble Au- 
thers, has enumerated ſeveral of his 
tranſlations and other pieces. 

(1) The Duke of Buigundy, who 
was unwilling to give the Earl of 
Warwick a pretext, at this'time, for 
attacking his dominions, declined aſ- 
fiſting him openly ; but he equipped 
four large veſſels, in the name of 
ſome private merchants 'at Terveer - 
in Zealand; and caufing fourteen 


ſhips to bs ſecretly hired of the 
ä EBaſterlintze, 
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brother-in-law, the Duke of Burgundy, ſet ſail for England, and 
landed at Ravenſpur in Yorkſhire, with about two thouſand men. 
When Edward found that the new Magiſtrates, who had been placed 


in authority by the Earl of Warwick, prevented the people every 


where from joining him, he pretended, and even made oath, that 
hedid not come to claim the crown, but only the inheritance of 
the Houſe of York, which of right belonged to him, and that he 
had no deſign to raiſe a civil war in the kingdom. This moderate 
claim brought many over to his ſtandard, who before were oppo- 
nents to him; great numbers joined him, and he was admitted into 
the city of Vork where, it is ſaid, he even ſwore allegiance to 
King Henry; however, his adherents were ſoon ſo numerous, that he 
was enabled to avow his real intentions, and to reſume his Royal title. 
The Earl of Warwick having received information of Edward's 
landing, had given the Duke of Clarence a commiſſion in Henry's 
name, to raiſe troops to oppoſe the progteſs of Edward; and both 
Warwick and Clarence leaving London, took different routes for 
the ſame purpoſe, after agrecing t0 join together as ſoon as their 
levies were compleated. The Magiſtrates of the towns were or- 
dered to ſhut their gates upon Edward, and his adherents ; and the 
Marquis of Montague, who was at Pontefract with a body of 
troops, had received orders to go and fight Edward before he ſhould 
reach York ; but the Marquis, for what reaſon is not known, had 
taken no ſtep to oppoſe Edward. ; 
When . was acquainted with the eſs of Edward, 
and the inactivity of Montague, he ordered the Marquis to join 
him at Coventry, where he now lay, with ſix or ſeven thouſand men, 
expecting the Duke of Clarence. Edward had, however, gained 
two or three marches of the Marquis, and came up to Leiceſter, 
where he was joined by three thouſand troops, the followers of 
Lord Haſtings. Strengthened with this reinforcement, he march- 
ed to Coventry the 2oth of March, 1471, in hopes of forcing War- 
wick to a battle; but found him too well provided to be attacked. 
However, Edward knowing Warwick's high ſpirit, lay three days' 
before the place, uſing every kind of provocation to bring him 
into the field, but without effect. He then marched forward to the 
Earl's own town of Warwick, in which he was received as King. 
But even this could not proyoke the Earl of Warwick to give him 
battle; for he knew himſelf too weak, and therefore ſent frequent 
expreſſes to the Duke of Clarence, deſiring him to advance with all 
ble expedition. 

Whilſt the Earl of Warwick was thus in expectation of Cla- 
rence's arrival, he received a moſt unwelcome piece of news. He 
6 2 K | was 


Eaſterlings, he delivered this ſmall of Edward's departure, he iſſued a 
ſquadron together with a ſum of proclamation, prohibiting all his ſub- 
money, to Edward, But to ſave ap- jets from giving him countenance or 
8 with Warwick, as ſoon as aſſiſtance. 8 


e Duke of Burgundy was informed 
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was informed, that the Duke of Clarence, with all his troops, 
which amounted to twelve thouſand, had deſerted to King Ed- 
ward, 'This was a fatal ſtroke to Warwick ; but notwithſtanding 
this unexpected misfortune, which, ſays Rapin, would have 
<« diſheartened any man but him, he could not ſtoop to hearken to 
<< any propoſals of an accommodation, tho' the Duke of Clarence 
«& offered him his mediation (m).“ He rejected with diſdain all 
the overtures of peace; and to the Duke of Clarence's meſſen 
made this reply: Go tell your Duke,” ſaid he, ** that I 
rather be an Earl, and always like myſelf, than a falſe and per- 
« jured Duke ; and that ere my oath ſhall be falſified, as his ap- 
«« parently is, I will lay down my life at my enemies feet ; but 
«© which, I doubt not, ſhall be bought dearly.” 

Notwithſtanding the junction of King Edward's forces, and 
thoſe of his brother Clarence, and Warwick's rejettion of the offer 
of an accommodation, they did not think proper to attack him, 
but marched towards London, As ſoon as the news had reached 
that the two brothers had joined, and were approaching, the Earl 
of Warwick was given over for loſt. This belief filled the people 
with On, which Edward's friends took care to ſoment, 
of the __ to which the city would be expoſed, in conſequence 
of Edward”s indignation, unleſs he was appeaſed by a ſudden ſub- 
miſſion. But notwithſtanding this, it is doubtful whether Edward's 
attempt upon London would have proved ſucceſsful, had not the 
Archbiſhop of York, to' whoſe care the perſon of Henry, and the 

defence of the city, was entruſted, betrayed the intereſt of his bro- 
ther Warwick. This Prelate had lately made his peace with Ed- 
watd, who, by his connivance, was received into the city on the 
11th of April. And the unfortunate King Henry was thereupon 
ſeized in the palace of the Biſhop of London, and ſent again to 
the Tower, from whence he had been taken ſeven months before, 
to re-aſcend the Throne. Archbiſhop Nevil was alſo committed 
to ceſtody, in order to fave a nces; but in two days he was 
ſet at liberty, and obtained a Fl pardon for all treaſons and miſ- 
demeanore. : | 
Edward, however, could make but a ſhort ſtay in London ; for 
the next day he received information, that the Earl! of Warwick, 
having left Coventry, had advanced by Northampton to St. Al- 
ban's. The King, therefore, put ſelf at the head of his 
army, in order to give him battie. Warwick, being joined by 
his brother Montague, had marched with great expedition from 
Coventry, in hopes that he ſhould be able'to reach London — 


m) Clarence ſent certain meſſen- be ſhed. His peace with Edward be 
8 unto Warwick ; firſt to excuſe promiſed to work, and that with 
2 own fact, as too unnatural for fuch honour, as Warwick ſhould 
him to unſheath his ſword againſt know himſelf not only a father to 


his own brother, as alſo he-fought to Clarence, but likewiſe unto E x 
Nay the effuſion of Engliſh blood, great England's King,-S?PE&ED., / 
which in theſe quarrels lay ready to 
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fore Edward could gain admittance into the city. But he ſaw the 
Metropolis laſt, and King Henry in priſon. However, he deter- 
mined to fight Edward, though his army was greatly inferior to 
the King's. The two armies met at Barnet ; and the battle be 
early on Eaſter-Day, the 14th of April, 1471. Juſt before the 
charge, the Earl of Warwick diſmounted, and ſent away his horſe, 
to intimate that it was his determined reſolution either to conquer, 
or to fall in battle. He then ſolemnly embraced each General 
Officer, conjuring them to remember for whom, and agaiaſt whom 


fought. 
oy vanguard was commanded by his brother Richard, 
Duke of Glouceſter ; his main body by himſelf; the Duke of Cla- 
rence ſerved as a volunteer ; and Edward's rear was led by the Lord 
Haſtings. The firſt diviſion of Warwick's army, in which the 
Marquis of Montague ſerved, but without any rank,was commanded 
by the Earl of Oxford; the ſecond diviſion by the Duke of So- 
merſet, and the third by the Duke of Exeter. Warwick reſerved 
no particular command to himſelf, that he might be at liberty to 
act wherever occaſion ſhould require. 

The battle began with incredible fury on both ſides. The Earl 
of Warwick's troops fought with ſuch impetuoſity, that Edward's 
firſt line was forced to give way; but in all other parts the battle 
was ſo equal, that, for fix hours, no advantage could be diſcerned 
on either fide, At laſt, Lord Haſtings drove the Duke of Exeter's 
diviſion from their ground ; but the active Earl of Warwick ſend- 
ing it ſpeedy reinforcements, the battle was renewed with till 
greater fury, Edward, upon .this, brought up a body of reſerve, 
with which he attacked the flower of Warwick's army under the 
Duke of Somerſet. Here the Earl of Warwick poſted himſelf 
to encourage his men, telling them, That this was the laſt re- 
*« ſource of the enemy; that, if they flood this one charge, 
the field was their on.“ 

While the victory thus hung doubtful, an incident * 
which decided the fortune of the day. The device on the arms 
and enſigus of the Earl of Oxford, who * 2 the firſt di vi- 
fion of Warwick's army, was a ſtar ſhooting forth rays : and that of 
Edward's was a ſun. The Earl of Oxford, having routed a part of 
Edward's army, was wheeling round to join Warwiek's main body, 
which in following the enemy he had left at ſome diſtance, when 
Warwick's ſoldiers obſerving a ſtar approaching through the me- 
dium of a thick fog, which then happened to cover the earth, miſ- 
took it for Edward's Randard, and attacked their friends with ſuch 
fury, that they were routed and diſperſed before the Earl of Oxford 
could convince them of their miſtake. And Oxford's diviſion, 
finding themſelves attacked by their friends, ſuſpected they were 
betrayed, and fled towards the enemy with great precipitation. 
This gave an opportunity for Edward's routed wing to rally: the 
charge was renewed by the Vorkiſts with great vigour ; and the diſ- 
order and confuſion became N among Warwick's troops. The 

2 2 
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The Earl of Warwick ia vain exerted his moſt vigorous efforts, 
in order to rally and encourage his diſpirited forces. And his ſend- 
ing off his horſes at the beginning of the engagement, in order to 
_ convince his men that he was determined to ſhare the fate of the 

meaneſt ſoldier in the army, did in the end contribute to his de- 
feat. Becauſe it prevented his being perſonally preſent in eve 
lace where his direction and aſſiſtance were neceſſary, and becauſe 
dis men were no longer animated by the ſight of their Commander, 
under whoſe eye they believed themſelves to be unconquerable. At 
length, the Earl of Warwick, after having performed every thin 
that could be expected from the moſt conſummate General, an 
the moſt undaunted hero, and diſdaining life when victory was 
gone, ruſhed into the middle of Edward's ranks, and fell in the 
midſt of his enemies, covered with wounds, His brother, the Mar- 
quis of Montague, met with the ſame fate. The Earl of War- 
wick's death compleated the defeat of his army, and King Ed- 
ward remained maſter of the field, 
Such was the end of Ricyarp NEVIL, Earl of Warwick, 
who appears to have been the greateſt man of his time; and in 
fortune, power, and influence, was the moſt conſiderable ſubject 
who ever appeared in England. He was,” ſays Mr. Hume, 
** the greateſt, as well as the laſt, of thoſe mighty Barons, who, 
Fore overawed the Crown, and rendered the people incapable 
1 of any regular ſyſtem of civil government,” The Earl of War- 
wick was ſometimes called Taz KinG-Marxtr, becauſe he placed 
Edward IV. upon the Throne, and afterwards, dethroning him 
again, reſtored Henry VI. It is obſerved by Rapin, that 
« ſince the beginning of the quarrel between the Houſes of Lan- 
* caſter and York, the Earl of Warwick had made fo great a 
figure, as no ſubject had ever done the like before him. In a 
« word, he had made and unmade Kings juſt as he pleaſed. This 
(adds the hiſtorian) is the moſt glorious thing that could be ſaid 
« of a private man, if true glory conſiſted in exceſs of power.“ 
Indeed, it muſt be acknowledged, that little can be ſaid in defence 
of the Earl of Warwick's moral character. For it evidently ap- 
pears, that he ſacrificed every thing to his ambition ; and that to 
indulge his own paſſions, and private reſentments, he made no 
ſcruple of involving his country in all the horrors and calamities of 
civil war. 5 | 
The bodies of the Earl of Warwick and his brother Montague 
were conveyed to London after the battle, and expoſed to public 
view in two coffins in St, Paul's cathedral, for three days together, 
and afterwards King Edward allowed them to be decently buried 
in the priory of Biſham in Berkſhire, among their anceſtors. It 
appears that the Earl of Warwick had a grant from the Crown, of 
minence above all Engliſh Earls; he was alſo a Knight of 
the Garter; and had, on account of his greatneſs, a peculiar officer 
called Waxwick HERALD, 
His Lady, the-counteſs of Warwick, was reduced to great ſtraits 
after her huſband's death. The caſe of this Lady was . ü 
3 
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hard; ſhe had poſſeſſed, in her own right, one of the moſt conſide- 
rable eſtates in the kingdom ; but all her inheritance was take n 
from her, and ſettled upon her daughters; and they appear fo 
much to have neglected her, that ſhe is ſaid to have been fofced to 
take ſanctuary in abbies, in a very mean condition, till in the reiga 
of Henry VII. the acts of Parliament, by which ſhe was deprived 
of hereſtates,were repealed ; ſhe ſurviving her huſband many years. 

The Earl of Warwick left no male iſſue. His eldeſt daughter, 
Iſabel, was as is related in the foregoing life, married to George, 
Duke of Clarence (=). His other daughter, Anne, who was firſt 
married to Edward, Prince of Wales, ſon to King Henry VI. was 
afterwards married to that cruel tyrant, Richard III. one of the 
murderers of her firſt huſband. She had one ſon by Richard, who 
died an infant; and ſhe was carried off herſelf in 1484, partly by 
the unkind treatment ſhe received from Richard, and partly, as is 
ſuppoled, by poiſon adminiſtered to her by him. | 


(n) The Duke of Clarence, not- 
withſtanding all his ſervices 1n de- 
ſerting the Earl of Warwick, was 

ever able to ” = the King his 

rother's friendſhip. And in 1478, a 
pretended accuſation of treaſonable 
deſigns was brought againſt him ; in 
— of which, though the 
charge was very il! ſupported, he was 
put to death, at the inſtigation chiefly 
of his brother Glouceſter. It is 
ſaid, however, that he was favoured 


and that he was privately drowned 
in a buttof Malmſey in the Tower. 
He had by his Daichefa, Warwick's 
daughter, a ſon named Edward, who 
was {tiled Earl of Warwick, and 
was beheaded on Tower-Hill in the 
reign of Henry VII. and a daughter 
named Margaret, Counteſs of i. 
bury, who was alſo beheaded on 
Tower Hill, in the reign of Henry 
VIII. when ſhe was upwards of ſe - 
venty years of age. 


wich the choice of his on death, 


2 
e 
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The Life of Sir JOHN FORTESCUE, 
Lord High Chancellor of England. 


OHN FORTESCUE, was deſcended from the ancient fa- 
J mily of the Forteſcues in Devonſhire ; but there is no certain 
| account of the time, or place of his birth; and there is ſome 
diverſity in the accounts of his immediate parentage. But the 
account which appears to be the beſt ſupported, is, that he was the 
third ſon of Sir — Forteſcue, Lord Chief Juſtice of Ireland; 
though it is highly probable that he was born in the Weſt of Eng- 
land C). Nor is there any certain account in what Univerſity he ſtu- 
died, or, indeed, whether he ſtudied in any; but according to Biſhop 
Tanner, he was educated in Exeter College, Oxford; and which, 
from the great learning diffuſed throughout his writings, and parti- 
cularly his great ſkill in the civil law, appears not improbable. - 
| When he turned his thoughts to the municipal laws of Eng- 
land, he reſolved to betake himſelf to that profeſſion: Accord 
ingly, in purſuance of this determination, he ſettled in Lin- 
coln's-Inn, where he quickly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in a very 
uncommon manner; and where, it is aſſerted, that his lectures 
were crowded, on account of the high reputation which he had 
acquired, in the civil as well as in the common law. And it isa 
very remarkable circumſtance, that at the period in which For- 
reſcue lived, in which learning in general appears manifeſtly to 
have been at a very low ebb, the particular ſtudy of the law 
eminently flouriſhed {p). In an age in which we meet — 
i WI 


co Mr. Prince, in his Worthies of Juſtice of Ireland; which Sir Henry 
Devonſhire, ſays, that Sir John For- was ſon of Sir John Forteſcue, who 
teſcue, Knight, Lord Chief Juſtice, had the honour of Knighthood con- 
and Lord High Chancellor of Eng-, ferred on him for his valour in the 
land, was born moſt likely at Nor- French wars under Henry V. and 
reis, in the pariſh of North Huiſh, was made Governor of Mcaux in 
near South Brent, in the county of Berry. | 
Devon. He ſays alſo, that he was 12 Sir John Forteſcue, in his ex- 
the ſecond ſon of Sir ym Forteſ- cellent treatiſc, entitled, De Laudibus 
cue, of Norreis. But Lord Forteſ- Legum Angliæ, which was written by 
cue, formerly one of the (yp: "i of him for the inflruftion of Prince Ed- 
the Court of King's Bench, and af- ward, ſon to King Henry VI. has 
terwards of the Common Pleas, was N us a very curious account of 
very clear that he was the third ſon the ſtate of the Inns of Court and 


ir Henry Forteſcue, Lord Chief Chancery in his time. A 
* mſe 
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with a ſingle writer, on any other ſubje& or ſcience, worth | 
ing, except for the ſake of antiquity ; in which neither PRE 


pher, Poet, Divine, or Hiſtorian, of any eminence, 


appeared; 


a treatiſe on the common law of England was written, which 


imſelf to the young Prince, he ſays, 
« To the intent, molt excellent 
Prince, that you may conceive the 
form and image of this ſtudy, as 1 
am able I will deſcribe it unto you. 
For there are for theſe ſtudies ten 
leſſer Houſes or Inns, and ſometimes 
more, which are called Inns of Chan- 
cery, and to every one of them be- 
longeth an hundred Rudents at leaſt, 
and to ſome of them a much greater 
number, though at one time they 
be not ever all together in the ſame. 
Thoſe ſtudents for the moſt part are 
young men. ſtudying the originals 
and, e 2 o Fa law, who 
profiting therein as they grow to 
— ſo are they admitted into 
the greater Inns, called the Inns of 
Court, of which greater Inns there 
are four in number. ad to the 
leaſt X them belongeth in form 
above-mentioned, two hundred ſtu- 
dents, or thereabouts; for in theſe 
greater Inns, no ſtudent can be main- 
tained for leſs expences by the year, 
than tweuty marks. And if he have 
a ſervant to wait upon him, as moſt 
of them have, then ſo much the 
greater will his charges be. Now by 
reaſon of this, the children only of 
Noblemen Rudy the laws in thoſe 
Inns; for the poorer and common 
ſort of people are not able to bear 
ſo great charges for the exhibition of 
their children. And Merchants can 
ſeldom find in their hearts to burthen 
their trade with ſo great yearly ex- 
pences. And thus it falleth out, 
that there is hardly any_man found 
within the realm ſkilful id the laws, 
except he be a gentleman born, 
one deſcended of a Noble ſtock. 
Wherefore, they more than any other 
kind of men have a ſpecial regard to 
their Nobility, and to the preſetva- 
tion of their honour and fame; and 
to ſpeak with ſtrict regard to truth, 
there is in theſe greater Inns, and 
even in the leſſer too, beſides the 
Nudy of the laws, as it were an Uni- 
verſity or ſchool for the acquiſition 


* 


and and to which, for that reaſon, ſc 


Lord 


of all commendable qualities requi- 
ſite for Noblemen. There they — 
to ſing, and to exerciſe themſelves in 
all kinds of harmony. There alſo 
they practiſe dancing, and other gen- 
teel accompliſhments, as they are ac- 
cuſtomed to do, which are brought 
up in the King's houſe. On work- 
ing days moſt of them apply them- 
ſelves to the ſtudy of the law, and 
on holy days to ſtudy Holy Scripture, 
and out of the time of divine ſervice 
to the reading of Chronicles, For 
there indeed are virtues ſtudied, and 
from them are vices exiled, So that 
for the or mn of virtue, and era- 
dicating of vice, 2 and Barons 
with other States, and Noblemen of 
the realm, place their children in 
thoſe Inns, even though they deſire 
not to have them learned in the law 
nor to live by the practice thereof, 
but only upon their fathers allow- 
ance, om, if at any time, is 
there heard amongſt them any ſedi- 
tion or grudging ; and yet the offen- 
ders are no otherwiſe puniſhed, than 
only by being removed from the 
company of their fellowſhip, which 
puniſhment they more fear than other 
offenders impriſonment and irons; 
for he that is once expelled, is never 
received to bea fellow in any of the 
other fellowſhips ; and by this means 
there is continual peace, and their 
demeanour 49 like the behaviour of 
ſuch as dwell together in perfect 
amity,—Yut there is one thi 
more whigh I would have you know, 
that neither at Orleans, where both 
the Canon and Civil Laws ate tau gb t, 
0 
lars reſort from all the adjacent 
countries; nor at Anjou, nor at 
Caen, or any Univerſity in France, 
arrs aaly; ˖ê1ͤB are 2 0 
many youths grown up, employe 
in id , as 15 cheſe Inns 9 
and 2 - though there afe 
none. that tudy there, but what are 
Engliſh born.“ oo 
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Lord Coke has declared to be the moſt and abſolute work 
« that ever was written in any human ſcience C29.“ 3 
The firſt date which occurs with reſpect to — refer 
ments, is the fourth year of the reign of Henry VI. when he was 
made one of the Governors of Lincoln's, Inn, and was honoured 
again with the ſame employment three years after. In Michael- 
mas term, 1430, he was promoted to the degree of Serjeant at 
Law, and kept his feaſt upon that occaſion with great ſplendour {r ). 
In 1441, he was made one of the King's Serjeants at Law; and 
the following year he was conſtituted Chief Juſtice of the King's 
Bench at Weſtminſter. He was greatly eſteemed for the gravity, 
wiſdom, and integrity, with which he preſided in that court 
many years. He continued in great favour with the King, of 
which, in the twentieth year of his reign, he received a fignal 
proof by an unuſual augmentation of his ſalary ; for beſides the 
uſual allowance of a Chief Juſtice, he had gn him an annuity 
of one hundred and eighty marks out of the Hanaper; a great 
ſum in thoſe days, | 
Sir John Forteſcue held his high office throughout the whole 
reign of Henry the Sixth, to whom he very ſteadily adhered, 
and whom he ſerved with great fidelity in all his troubles. And 
on this zccount, in the firſt Parliament under King Edward IV. 
which began at Weſtminſter on the 4th of November, 1461, he 
was attainted of high treaſon, by the ſame act of Parliament in 
which King Henry VI. Queen Margaret, Edward their fon, the 
Dukes of Exeter and Somerſet, and the Earls of Devonſhire and 
Pembroke, and a great number of perſons of diſtinction, were like- 
wiſe attainted. And on the thirteenth of March following, Sir 
Joha Markham was appointed Chief Juſtice of the King's Bench 


an Forteſcue's room, 


Sir Thomas Lyttleton's trea- 
tiſe on the tenures or titles, by 
which all eſtates were antiently held 
in England. | Lid. Pref. to Coke's 
Inſtitutes, 2d Edit. Beſides Forteſ- 
cue aod Lyttleton, Lord Coke enu- 
merates ſeveral other famous and ex- 
pert ſages of the law in the fame age; 
1 21 y Sir Jobn June, Sir John 

ody, Sir John Markham, and Sir 
Thomas Billing, Juftices of the 
King's Beuch ; and Sir Richard 


Newwn, oi ohn Priſot, Sir Robert 


anby, Sir Thomas Brian, Sir Pierce 


Arderne, Sir Richard Choke, and 


Walter Moyle, ſuſtices of the Court 
of Common Pleas. | 
(T7) In that treatiſe of his which 


Ve have already mentioned, he takes 


notice, that thoſe who were raifed 
to the de;ree of Serjeant, according 
to the cuſtom then in uſe, gave a 


After 


great dinner, like the feaſt at a King's 
coronation, and com inued their en- 
tertainments for ſeven days; which, 
when there were eight Serjcants made 
at a time, amounted to three thou- 
fand two hundred marks, or four 
hundred marks a piece. He is very 
particular in- marking the number 
and price of the gold rings; of 
which, he ſays, not ſo much as a 
elerk 1n the Common Pleas, but re- 
ceived one, and that when himſelf 
was called to the degree of Serjeant, 
thoſe rings coſt him fifty pounds. He 
takes notice like wiſe, that none could 
be raiſed to the office of a Judge, ci- 
ther in the King's Bench, or Com- 
mon Pleas, bnt muſt be of the de- 
gree of a Serjeant ; to which degree 
men could not then be raiſed, till 
. had been at leaſt ſixteen years at 
e bar. 
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Aster this revolution in favour of the Houſe of York, of which 


a more particular account is given in the life of the Earl of War- 


wick, King Henry being obliged to fly into Scotland, together 
with Queen Margaret and his ſon Prince Edward, was accompanied 

ohn Fot teſcue. And it is generally believed, that at this 
time he was conſtituted Chancellor of England by King Henry; 
George Nevil, then Biſhop of Exeter, to whom the Great Seal 
had been delivered in 1460, remaining in the ſervice of King Ed- 


ward the Fourth. Sir john Forteſcue's name, indeed, is not to 
be found in the records as Chancellor of England; becauſe, as 


Mr. Selden ſays, being with King Henry the Seventh driven 
„ into Scotland by the fortune of the wars with the Houſe of 
% York, he was made Chancellor of England while he was 
* there,” Several other writers, however, beſides Mr. Selden, 
who were extremely well read in the — — antiquities of this 
nation, have ſtiled Sir John Forteſcue Chancellor of England ; 
particularly Sir Henry Spelman, and Mr. Bulftrode Whitlocke. 


And in his own book, De /audibus Jegym Angliæ, he calls himſelf 


Cancellarius Anglie. | 
April, 1463, Sir John Forteſcue embarked with Queen Mar- 


8 
7 rince Edward, the Dake of Exeter, and other perſons of 


ction, who followed the fortunes of the Houſe of Lancaſter, 
to the number in the whole of two hundred, at Bamburg, and 
landed at Sluys in Flanders; from whence they were conducted to 
Bruges, thence to Liſſe, and thence into Lorrain. In this exile 
he remained for many years, retiring from place to place, as the 
neceſſities of the Royal Family required ; for though during that 


time, the Queen and Prince were often in motion, and ſeveral 


attempts were made for the reſtoration of King Henry; yet, as 
Sir John Forteſcue was now near fourſcore years of age, it is not 
bable that he was expoſed to ſuch hazards. He might do them 
tter ſervice By ſoliciting their intereſt at different Courts ; for at 
that time of life he cannot be reaſonably ſuppoſed to have been 
able to endure the fatigues of war, EW 
Whilſt our venerable Chancellor was thus exiled from his native 
country, he obſeryed the quick parts, and excellent underſtand- 
ing, of young Prince Edward, King flapry's ſon, who applied 
himſelf wholly to military exerciſes, and ſeemed to be entirely 


occupied with the deſire of qualifying himſelf for an expert Com- 
mander. Sir John Forteſcue, however, thought it was time to 


give him ſome other imprefſions, and to infuſe into his mind juſt 
notions of the conſtitution of his country, and a due reſpect to its 


laws, that if Providence ſhould raiſe him to the Throne, he 


might govern as a King, not as a Tyrant, or Conqueror, That 
theſe ſentiments might be deep! ber upon the young Prince's 
miad, and that he might have it in his power to fix in his memory 


more ſtrongly the tubſtance of the converſations which. paſſed be- 


tween him and the Chancellor theſe ſubj Sir John For- 
6. 73 22 TN teſene 
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teſcue drew up that treatiſe of his which we have already men- 
tioned, entitled, De Laudibus Legum Anglia. This work was 
written in the Latin tongue; and is a very curious and conciſe 
vindication, as well as elogium, of our laws; C and has ever 
been held in the 7 eſtimation by thoſe who were the beſt 


qualified to judge of its worth. 


(s) This diſcourſe of Sir John 
Forteſcue's, it has been obſerved, has 
inthe moſt eminent degree thoſe two 
great properties, from which works 
of learning are juſtly ſtiled excellent, 
ſolidity in point of matter, and ele- 
gance in reference to its form. It is 
written in the way of dialogue, in 
which the characters are ſuſtained 
with great dignity and ſpirit : He 
ſhews the Prince, that it is abſolute] 
neceſſary for one of his condition to 
have a good underſtanding in the 
laws, anda juſt regard for them too, 


in order to make himſelf eaſy, and to 
the reverence due to them 


© keep up 
amongſt the people; he demonſtrates 
the advantage of a conſtitution go- 
verned by ſtated laws, in making of 
which the ſubject has an intereſt ; 
beyond that of a government, de- 
pending on the abſolute pleaſure of 
« Prince, He puis proper objections 
into the mouth of his pupil, and 
36.0 them with a' great air of 
reedom, and then he reſolves them 
briefly, decently, and with much 
perſpicui wy + He obſerves, that what 
was requiſite for a Prince to know 
in theſe matters, lay within a nar- 
row compaſs, and that there is no 
reaſon he ſhould apprehend any 
thing, either tedious or difficult, in 
acquiring ſuch knowledge. Ourau- 
. thor then proceeds to prove, that the 
common Jaw is the moſt rational, as 
well as the moſt antient, in Europe. 
That the conviction of criminals by 
uries, and without racking, is more 
Juſt and humane than the methods of 
neighbouring nations; our challeng- 
ing of pannels, writs of attaint upon 
corruptverdicts, and the uſual wealth 
of our juries, ſuch ſecurities to the 
hves and property of the ſubject, as 
other countries are incapable of af- 
fording ; that our Kings are greater 
and more potent in the liberties and 
properties of their people, than arbi · 
ttary tyrants in the vallalage of their 


And though it did not anſwer 
the 


ſlaves ; that the civil law is more un« 
reaſonable than our's in the legiti- 
mation of children born before mar- 
riage, as alſo in its axiom, partus ſe- 

itur ventrem, tuition of orphans, 


c. 
One of the objetctions propoſed by 
the Prince in this treatiſe 1s, that 
notwithſtanding the — 2 the 
Engliſh laws, yet ſome of the Kings, 
his predeceſſors, had been de ſirous of 
introducing the civil law ; of which, 
therefore, he defires to know the rea- 
ſon. The Chancellortells his High- 
neſs, that he need not be at a loſs, 
ſince Princes might be eaſily con- 
ceived willing enough to change the 
laws of England, becauſe of their 


*binding alike- upon them and their 


ſubjects; for the civil law built upon 
a Oper * oppolite, quod 
inci uit legis habet wigorum, 
_ WA of the Prince ſhall have that 
the force of a law. The reaſon why 
Sir John Forteſcue was ſo deſirous of 
ſhewing to the young Prince the ſu- 
rior excellence of the common 
aw of England to the civil laws, 
was, accordingto Lord Coke, becauſe 
in the earlier partof N14 the 
Sixth's reign, William de la Pole, 
Dukeof Suffolk, had endeavoured io 
bring in the civil laws inftcad of the 
common law of the kingdom. And 
weare allo told, that King Henry the 
Sixth's Queen, (Margaret) coming 
from a country where an arbitrary 
government prevailed, in order t 
raiſe, her on power, inſiſted, and 
infuſed into her favourites, that the 
Duke of Glouceſtet's adminiſtration, 
according to the ſtriftnefs of the na- 


tional laws, was mean, and beloW 


the dignity of that ſovereign power 
and dominion which the civil law 
conferred on the King's perſon ; and 
therefore ſhe countenanced ſuch pro- 
ceedings as looked tmperious, and 
abſolved from all reſtriction. At 
has been juſtly obſerved, that it 

would 
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the purpoſe for which it was originally deſigned, on account of 
the untimely death of the young Prince for whoſe particular uſe it 
was written, it will nevertheleſs remain a laſting monument of Sir 
John Forteſcue's regard to the liberties and free conſtitution of his 
country, And it is certain, that he could not have done a greater 
ſervice, to a Prince who had a proſpect of aſcending the Throne 
of England, than by inculcating ſuch principles as are contained 
in his treatiſe, For there is no rock on which an Engliſh Prince 
is more likely to ſplit, nor indeed on which he would deſerve ſooner 
to ſplit, than a deſign of ſubverting the laws, and rendering him- 
ſelf arbitrary. | 

When the Earl of Warwick had obliged King Edward the 
Fourth to leave the 2 — and had replaced Henry the Sixth 
on the Throne, Queen Margaret, and the adherents of the Lan- 
caſter family, were encouraged to return into England. Accord- 
ingly, on the 14th of April, 1471, that Princeſs, together with 
Prince Edward, Sir John Forteſcue, the Duke of Exeter, and Lord 
Wenlock, and a ſmall body of French forces, landed at Wey- 
mouth in Dorſetſhire, But, ſoon after their arrival, they received 
the unwelcome and unexpected news that the Earl of Warwick was 
flain, and his army defeated, that very day, at Barnet, by King 
Edward, who had now returned again into England; and that 
=: Henry was once more a priſoner. 

This was a fatal ſtroke to the Lancaſtrian party; and Queen 
Margaret was overwhelmed with grief, conſternation, and deſpair 
and ſhe at length took ſanctuary with her ſon in the abbey o 
Beaulieu in Hampſhire. However, her ſpirits were ſomewhat re- 
cruited, when ſhe ſaw herſelf joined by the Earls of Pembroke 
and Devonſhire, and many others, who exhorted her ſtill to hope 
for ſucceſs. Accordingly ſhe advanced through the counties of 
Devon and Somerſet, encreafing her army on every day's march, 
and at laſt arrived at Tewkſbury in Glouceſterſhire, where ſhe 
was overtaken by King Edward. In conſequence of which, a 
battle was fought on the 4th of May, which was very bloody ; 
but at length ended in the total defeat of the Queen's army, the 
Earl of Devonſhire and Lord Wenlock bemg killed in the field, 
and Queen Margaret and her ſon, Prince Edward, taken pri- 


ſoners. About 


would be well if the Nobility, and 
rſons of rank and fortune, would 
ee their child properly inſtructed 
in the grounds and principles of the 
laws of their country, in the manner 
Sir John Forteſcue recommends to 
Prince Edward; and, indeed, it ſeems 
to be a neceſſary part of a juſt educa- 
tion, ſor thoſe who may bave ſeats 
in the great Council of the nation, or 
who may be appointed to exerciſe 
| vfligesof importante in the ſtute. 


Tree thouſand of the Lanfaftriags fell in this 
| 2 2 


of it in 


bat- 
tle ; 


This treatiſe of Sir John Forteſ- 
cue's has been ſeveral times printed, 
in Latin only, in Latin and Engliſh, 
and in Engliſh only. The firlt edi« 
tion was in the reign of King Henry 
the Eighth, and in 1616, an edition 
of 1 Latin and Engliſh was pub- 
iſhed by the learned Mr. Selden, 

ut a more. valuable edition was, 
publiſhed at London in 1732, ang, 
again in 1741. | +: bn 
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Ye; and the Duke of Somerſet, with ſome other perſons of dif- 
tinction, having taken ſhelter in the church, were ſurrounded, 
dragged out, and immediately beheaded. But Queen Margaret, 
Sir 1 Forteſcue, and ſeveral others, had their lives given them. 


However, ſome time after the battle, the unfortunate Prince Ed- 


ward was barbarouſly murdered in cool blood, ( z ) 

The tragical death of this young Prince muſt certainly have 
been a great ſhock to Sir John Forteſcue, who had taken ſo mach 
pains to form his mind, and render him worthy of a Throne. 
However, our venerable Chancellor, ſeeing the affairs of the Houſe 
of Lancaſter entirely overturned, found it neceſſary to reconcile 
himſelf as well as he could to the victorious Edward the Fourth, 
from whom he had received his life and liberty. And in order to 
facilitate this, he wrote a kind of apology for his own conduct; 


which treatiſe, though it has never been publiſhed, Mr, Selden 


had ſeen, as he tells us in his preface to oar author's book, De 
Laudibus Legum Anglia. And it is conjectured that King Edward 
reſtored Sir John Forteſcue to his eſtate, which was of the value of 
four hundred pounds a year. 
But notwithſtanding theſe extraordinary changes, both of maſters 
and fortunes, Sir John Forteſcue ſtill preſerved his old principle: 
with regard to the Raga conſtitution. This appears evidently 
from another learned and valuable work of his, written in the Eng- 
liſh language, and firſt publiſhed in the reign of Queen Anne, 
under the following title: The Difference between an 

* and limited Monarchy, as it more particularly the Eng- 
% liſh Conſtitution : being a Treatiſe, written by Sir John Forteſ- 
6 cue, Knight, Lord Chief Juſtice, and Lord High Chancellor of 
«« England, under King Henry the Sixth, Faithfolly tranſ- 
«« cribed from the manuicript copy in the Bodleian . and 
5 collated with three other manuſcripts. Pabliſhed with ſome 


(t) Sir Richard Crofts ' preſented 
ung Edward unto the King, whom 
with a ſtern countenance he à while 
beheld, and as ſteraly demanded, 
Ho he durſt fo pre ſumptuouſly, 
* with banner diſplayed, enter into 
* his realm ?*'—— Whereunto the 
Prince made this reply, * To recover 
* (faid he) my father's kingdoms, 
and his moſt rightful inheritante, 
poſſrſſed by bis father and grand - 


e father, and from him immediate 


4 belonging unto me. How dare 

* thou, then, which art his ſubſekt, 
* diſplay thy colour againſt Hg 
* thy Liege-Lord?? Whichanſwer 


moved King Edward fo much, as 
Vich his gaunlet he daſhed the Prince 
on the mouth, whom Richard, Duke 
of Glouceſter, with other of 


jon, was c in the Tower for 


King's ſervants, moſt — 
ee even in his preſence, a 
at his feet: whoſe body was buried 
without any ſotemnity, among other 
poor and mean perfors in the charch 
of the monaſtery of the Black Fri- 
ars in Tewklbury,—Speed. 
few days after the battle of 

Tewkibory, the unfortunate King 

enry VI.expired in his confinemen 
in che Tower. And it was Fefe 
beheved, and it is affirmed by ſome 
of vor hiftoriats, that the Duke of 
Sloureſter killed him with his own 
hands. His Queen, Margaret of An- 
8 of four years, at the end of 
which time the was ranſomed foi 
fifry thoafand crowns by Lewis XI. 


the She died in 1482, 
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1% remarks, by John Forteſcue Aland, of the Inner Temple, Eſq; 
% F. R. 8. Lond. 1714, 8vo.“ It appears plainly from the piece 
itſelf, that this was written after our author was pardoned by Ed- 
ward the Fourth. 

This treatiſe is divided into twenty chapters, In the firſt, he 
ſhews the difference between an abſolute and a limited Mon Y 
which he very plainly and ſenſibly places in a King's ruling by laws 
of his own making, which he calls Dominium V and in a 
Prince's governing by laws made by the conſent of his ſubjects, 
which he calls Dominizes Politicum et Regale. In the ſecond chap- 
ter, he points out the means by which hes differences in govern · 
ment grew; and this he does with great perſpicuity and tp N 
He ſuppoſes, that in rougher and more barbarous times, ſuch as 
had followers, and power, made uſe of them to ſettle principalities, 
and ſo ruled their le when ſettled as they did before; that 55, 
by their mere will and pleaſure. But when men were become 
milder and more civilized, he thinks they choſe their own Gover« 
nars, and preſcribed the terms upon which they would be governed. 
He then endeavours to ſhew, that there never was ſuch a thing as 
abſolute government eſtabliſhed in this iſland. The buſineſs of 
his third chapter is to ſhew the fruits of an abſolute and of a li- 
mited government. He inſtances, as to the former, in France; 
and ſhews that the government became abſolute there by our in- 
vaſions, when their Kings, pleading neceſſity for raiſing ſupplies, 
and the im poſſibility of calling their Eſtates, took thence occaſion 
to tax the common people at their pleaſure ; whence had ariſen 
their poverty and dilrelied condition, which he largely and pathe- 


8 tically deſcribes. And he deduces the power and ſtrength of the 


Englith nation, from their living under a limited form of govern- 
ment ; which enabled them not only to defend themſelves, but ta 
conquer their neighbours. And thus, ſays he, we may judge of 
the nature of Governments by our Savious's rule, - Hy their 
fruits Hall ye know them. 8 | 
la the fourth chapter of this treatiſe, Sir John Forteſcue ſhews 

how the French King's revenue came to be double to that of the 
King of England; becauſe, ſays he, the French King takes what 
he — rg and the King of England what his people will pleaſe 
to give him. In the thirteenth chapter, he labours to prove, that 
the only reaſon why the French do nat rebel, is their want of 
courage ; and upen this he advances à very odd fact, that there 
were more men hanged in a year in England, for robbery and 
manſlaughter, than in ſeven years in France for the ſame crimes. 
He ſays, that ia Scotland there was hardly a man hauged for rob» 
bery once in {even years; but, in England, ſays he, if a man be 

poor, and ſee another very rich, whom he may deſpoil by 
force, he will not fail to do ſo. In France, therefore, ſays he, it 
is not their poverty, but their want of heart, that keeps men from 
ring, In the twentieth and laſt chapter, he demoaſtrates the 


expediency 


Q 
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expediency of the King's beſtowing no gifts but by letters patent 
under his Great Seal, 57 and with the Leak of his Privy-Coun- 
cil z which, as he judiciouſly obſerves, would not only prevent 
improper and exceſſive gifts, but alſo ſave the King the trouble 
of denying, or at leaſt his being expoſed to unſeemly and impor- 
tunate ſolicitations. 

It has been juſtly obſerved of this treatiſe of Sir John Forteſ- 
eue's, that take it all together, it will appear to be a work which 
affords as full evidence of the learning, wiſdom, uprightneſs, and 
public ſpirit of its author, as any that is extant, either in our's or 
in any modern language. And which, as it is illuſtrated with the 
learned Judge Forteſcue's ( « ) notes, may certainly be of very great 
uſe to all who are inclined to ſtudy the original and true — 
tion of our laws and conſtitution. | 

No account is tranſmitted down to us of the remaining part of 
Sir John Forteſcue's life,” which was probably ſpent in 22 
able retirement in the country, free from the cares, and remote 
from the dangers of a Court. Neither is any exact account pre- 
ſerved of his death. We are only told, in general, that he was 
near ninety years of age when he died; which the circumſtances 
of his life renderjvery probable. His remains were interred in the 

ariſh church of Ebburton, or Ebrighton, in Glouceſterſhire, where 

e had purchaſed an eſtate. His Bn and heir, Martin Forteſcue, 
Eſq; eſpouſed the daughter of Richard Denſell, of Filleigh, by 
whom he had two ſons ; and in her right was ſeated at Filleigh in 
Devonſhire. 7 

It is truly faid by Lord Forteſcue of our Chancellor, that 
good men and lovers of the Engliſh conſtitution ſpeak of him 
with honour ; and that he till lives, in the opinion of all true 
Engliſhmen, in as high eſteem and reputation, as any Judge that 
ever ſat in Weſtminſter. Hall. He was a man acquainted with all 
ſorts of learning, beſides his knowledge in the law ; in which he 
was exceeded by none, as will appear by the many judgements he 

ve when on the bench, in the year book of Henry the Sixth. 

is character in hiſtory is that of pious, loyal, and learned: and 
he had the honour to be called the Chief Counſellor of the King. 
He was a great Courtier, and yet a great lover of his country. 
We are told by Bale, upon the credit of Robert Record, a very 
ſenfible and learned man, and one well acquainted with the per- 
ſonal hiſtory of Engliſh ſcholars and ſtateſmen, as well as with 
the civil hiſtory of the Engliſh nation, that Sir John Forteſcue, 
through the whole courſe of his life, was a great lover of polite 
literature. And his writings plainly ſhew that he was a man of 
neral learning, and of great reading for thoſe times; for we 
Lad him quoting Ariſtotle, Tully, Quintilian, Boetius, St. Auſtin, 
| bY! EO | Aquinas, 

{u) Mr. John Forteſcue Aland, Judgesof the Court of King's Bench, 


pier of this treatiſe of Chancellor and afterwards created Lord Forte(s 
Forteſcue's, was made one of the cue, of the kingdom of Iieland. 
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Aquinas, Egidius, Romanus, Pariſienſis, and many other 
authors; but he was far from drawing all his knowledge from 
books; he gathered much from his own experience, and was very 
communicative with reſpect to the fruits of it. Sir Edward Coke, 
who often mentions Sir John Forteſcue, and always with el. 
tells us, that beſides his profound knowledge in the law, he was 
alſo an excellent Antiquary. And the ſame great lawyer aſſures 
us, that there are ſome particular chapters in our Author's treatiſe 
De Laudibus Legum Angliæ, which are fo excellent, that they de- 
ſerve to be written in letters of gold, 

It has been juſtly ſaid of Sir John Forteſcue, that as adverſity 
could not break, ſo proſperity could not corrupt him. When King 
Henry the Sixth, in the thirty - fourth year of his reign, made 
another Sheriff for the county of Lincoln, than the ſtatute war- 
ranted, the two Chief N Sir John Forteſcue and Sir John 
Priſot, declared publickly for themſelves and their brethren, zhaz 
the KING therein did an ERROR. And that true Patriot, and moſt 
judicious hiſtorian, Sir Walter Raleigh, ſpeaking of -our author, 
ftiles him, That noble Bulwark of our Laws, And, indeed, he had 
Juſt reaſon to do ſo; for no author has taken more pains than Sir 
John Forteſcue, to ſecure the laws againſt the ambition of Princes, 
as well as the paſſions and vices of private men, 

It appears that Sir John Forteſcue wrote many other pieces be- 
fides thoſe we have already mentioned ; ſome of which are pro- 
bably loſt, but others have been carefully preſerved in libraries, 
and are ſtill extant under the following titles, though they have 
never been printed ;— 


1. Opuſculum de natura Legis Nature, et de eus cenſura in Succe/- 
fiene Regnorum Supremorum. THAT 158, “ A ſhort Treatiſe of the 
% nature of the Law of Nature, and its Influence in the Succeſ- 
«« ſion of Independent Sovereignties.”—Mr. Waterhouſe, in his 
2 on Forteſcue, mentions this work under the character 
of an excellent Treatiſe; a book of worth and weight, purpoſely 
penned to ſet forth to the Prince the juſt meaſure of government, 
according to the law of nature and nations, 

2. A Defence of the Houſe of Lancaſter. ' 

3. Genealogy of the Houſe of Lancaſter, 

4. Of the Title of the Houſe of. York. | 

5. Genaalogiæ Regum Scotia. 

6. A Dialogue between Underſtanding and Faith. 

7. 4 Prayer Book, which ſavoureth much of the Times we live in. 


Ir has been juſtly obſerved, that it would be a great benefit to 
the learned world, if all 5 Forteſcue's manuſcripts were 
printed ; for he was a man of general knowledge, great obſerva- 
tion, and one who has given many uſeful notices, in relation to the 
dark parts of our hiſtory and antiquities. 1 
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In the pariſh church of Ebrighton, in Glouceſterſhire, where 
our author was buried, there was a monument erected for him in 
the chancel ; probably ſoon after his interment, by the appearance 
of its antiquity and workmanſhip ; and on this old tomb lies his 
effivies, at full length, in free ſtone, in his robes. On the ends 
and fides are the Forteſcue's Arms; and over this tomb a table 
of marble was faſtened, in 1677, at the expence of Colonel Robert 
Forteſcue, of Weare and Filleigh, our Author's direct heir, with 
an inſcription in Latin, of which the following is the tranſlation ; 


| TO 
— and immortal Memory, 
Of that moſt Famous 3 
SIR JOHN FORTESCUE; 
An ancient Knight, Chief Juſtice of — 
And in $ of time, under H EE 
And Prince Edward, High-Chancellor ; 
Of the King, the moſt prudent Counſellor 3 
In the Laws of England, +55” <a, 
And of thoſe laws alſo . 
A Champion, 
Whole earthly Remains in expeftation of 
| emains in on 
A joyful Reſurrection, 
Are here depoſited.; < 
This Marble Monument 
Is erected, | 
MDCLXXVII 
By the direction, and at the expence of 
ROBERT FORTE SCUE, Eſq; 
The direct heir of this Family, lately 


Of him, who juſtice could the beſt explain, 

This little URN doth all that's left contain. 
His country's living Law, that Law's great li 
The 3 of wrong, and the defence of right. 
His birth diſtinguiſhed, merit gave him fate, 
Learning, 2 but virtue made him great. 
2 Ry neſs. _ à carbuncle he —.— 

or Wiſdom's rays the gloomy grave conſiues; 
To lateſt times hal FORTESCUE. be known, 

* And in the LAWS juſt PRAISE be read his own. 


£ . S * ph * 
55 T H R 
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"TJ \HOMAS LYTTEETON was the eldeſt ſon of Thomas 
- » |: | "Weltcote, of the county of Devon, Eſq; by Elizabeth, 
| daughter and ſole heireſs of Thomas Luttleton, or L. 
tleton, of Frankley in Worceſterſhire, He took his mother's ſur- 
name, Lyttleton, in conſequence of an agreement which his father 
made previous to his marriage (ww). He was educated at one of 
the Univerſities, and afterwards removed to the Inner Temple, and 
applied himſelf with great diligence to the ſtudy of the law. And 
he here greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf in his profeſſion, by his learned 
lectures on the ſtatute of Weſtminſter, de donis tonditionalibus, con- 
Lerning conditional gifts. He was afterwards made by King Henry 
VI. Steward or Judge of the Court of the Palace, or Marſhalſea of 
the King's Houſtioid ; and on the 13th of May, 1 Lhw the 
thirty- third year of that reign, King's Setjeant ; and in this capa- 
ity rode the northern circuit, as Judge of the aſſiae. | 
hen Edward the Fourth was raiſed to the Throne, our author 
was Sheriff of Worceſterſhire, and receiving a pardon from that 
Prince, was continued in his poſt of King's Serjeant, and alſo in 
that of Juſtice of atze for the ſame circuit. And in the fixth 
year of that reign, 1466, he was appointed one of the Judges of 
the Congt of Common Pleas, and rode the Northamptonſhire cir- 
cuit; a mark of Royal favour, obtained a writ directed to 
the Commiſſioners of the Cuſtoms for the parts of London, Briſtol, 
and Kingſton upon Hall, for the annual payment of 110 marks to 
—_— his dignity, with ro6thillings and eleven-pence half-penny, 
= ; 2 | | fo to 


w/) Elizabeth Lyuleton being | to the firſt part of his Inſtitutes, 2d 
ef, of anoble ſpirit, and 4 Edit. 1 2 

large poſſeſſions and 1nheritancefrom There is a tradition, that the three 
r anceſtors de Lyuleton, and from brothers of our Judge, whoſe names 

ber mother, the daughter and heigeſs were Nicholas, Edmund, 7 Guy, 
of Richard de Quatermains, dad wrote their paternal name, Weftcote ; 
other her — reſolved to con- which their mother once taking ex- 
tinue the honour of her name, And ception at, and aſking them, whether 
thercfore pradently, whilſt it was in they 18 themſelves better than 
her own power, provided by Weſt- their eldeſt brother ? they replied, 
cote's aſſent before marriage, that ber ** He altered his name to inherit a 
ue inheritable ſhould be known by fair eſtate; which, if they might {hate 

the name of Lyttheton,—Coke's Pref. with him, they could do the ſame.” 


* 
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| 
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victories 0%. Accordingly. the treaty of Amiens _ con- 
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to furniſh him with a furred robe, and ſix ſhillings and fix-pence 
more, for another robe called Linura. 

On the 18th of April, 1475, a creation being made of Knights 
of the honourable Order of the Bath, our Judge was amongſt 
the number. That Order was likewiſe conferred at the ſame 
time, 1 7 the King's eldeſt ſon Edward, Prince of Wales; on 
the Duke of Vork; the Duke of Suffolk ; the Earl of Shrewſ- 
bury ; the Earl of Wiltſhire; - Lord Nevil; Vaugham Brian, 
Chief Juſtice of England; and eighteen others. And in the 
poſſeſſion of his new dignity, we will leave our Judge for a ſhort 
ſpace, in order to take a view of a remarkable national tranſaction 
at this period, 

King Edward IV, having now reſtored the of his King- 
dom, and being firmly ſeated on the Throne, had formed a de- 


. gn of revenging himſelf on the French, for the trouble they 


had given him; and accordingly a fair occaſion was offered for 
this, the breaking out of a war between Lewis XI. and 
Charles, Duke of Burgundy. About the middle, therefore, of 
this year, 1475, King Edward went over to Calais, with a conſi- 
derable army, attended by, a fleet of five hundred ſail (x). 
The Engliſh, at firſt, talked of nothing leſs than the conqueſt 
of France; but when Edward, upon taking the field, found 
that his allies did not afford him that aſſiſtance which he ex- 
pected, he was the more eaſily prevailed on to enter into a nego- 
ciation with Lewis, who made him very liberal offers and conceſ- 
fions ; and diſcovered by many acts ſuch a terror at the Engliſh 
name, as might, it has been obſerved, ierve inſtead of many 


— 


ſtrengi 


(x) It is juſtly obſerved by the ju- 
ictous Dr. Campbell, in his very va- 
luable Naval Hiſſory, that This ſaf- 
* ficiently ſhews the great maritime 
hof England in theſe times, 
* when the King, after ſuch an unſet- 
* tled Rate, and fo many revolutions 
* as had lately happened, was able, in 
* a year's ſpace, to undertake ſuch 
* an expedition as this, and with fo 
great a force.” 

(y) When Edward ſent a Herald 
to the French King, to demand the 
Crown of France, and to carry him a 
defiance in caſe of refuſal, Lewis an- 
ſwered him in a very mild and gen- 
tle- manner, gave the Herald three 
hundred crowns and — ells of 
crimſon velvet, and promiſed him a 
thouſand crowns more when a peace 
Jhould be concluded. He afterwards 
ſent an Herald to the Engliſh camp; 
and giving bim directions to apply to 
the Lords Stanley and Howard, who, 
he ynderltood, were ſtiends to peace, 


he deſired the good offices of thoſe 
Noblemen, in promoting an accom- 
modation with their maſter. Lewis 
ſeemed very anxious to gain not only 
Edward's friendſhip, but alſo that of 
the Engliſh nation, and of all the 
conſiderable perſons in the Engliſh 
Court. He beſtowed penſions, to 
the amount of fixteen thouſand 
crowns a year, on ſeveral of Ed- 
ward's favourites. And as the Eng- 
bh and French armies remained 
ome time in the neighbourhood of 
each other, after the concluſion of 
the treaty, Lewis even courted the 
friendſhip of the common ſoldiers. 
He cauſed the gates of Amiens to be 
thrown open tor the admiſſion of 
the Engliſh, and all the inn-keepers 
of the place to treat the men at his 
expence; and he even ſent three 
hundred waggon loads of wine to 
Edward's camp, at a preſent to the 
army. _— 


8 
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eladed, in which the French King ſtipulated to pay Edward imme- 
diately ſeventy-five thouſand crowns, on condition that he ſhould 
withdraw his army from France; Lewis alſo * to pay him 
fifty thouſand crowns a year during their joint lives (z); and it 
was added, that the Dauphin, when of age, ſhould m Ed- 
ward's eldeſt daughter Elizabeth, and ſettle fifty thouſand livres a 
year upon her as a jointure. And ſoon after the concluſion of 
this treaty, King Edward, with his army, came over again into 
England. 

But to return to Sir Thomas Lyttleton. He married Johanna, 
relict of Sir Philip Chetwyn, by whom he had three ſons, William, 
Richard, and Thomas. Theſe all married advantageouſly durin 
Sir Thomas's life-time ; ** he advanced his poſterity (ſays Lord 
« Chief Juſtice Coke), and his poſterity, by imitation of his vir- 
«« tues, have honoured him Ca. It was for the uſe of his ſe- 
cond ſon, Richard, whom he bred to the law, and others of the 
ſame profcflion, that he wrote his famous Treatiſe of the Tenures 
or Titles by which all eſtates were EY held in England. A 
work for which his memory muſt ever ch — reſpect and vene- 
ration, from all the ſtudents and profeſſors of the law. Sir Ed- 
ward Coke, in his preface to the firſt part of his Inſtitutes, which 
is only a comment on this work of Sir Thomas Lyttleton's, ſays, 
«© That which we have formerly written, that this book is the Or- 
* nament of the Common Law, and the moſt perfect and abſolute 
« work that ever was written in any human ſcience ; and in 
«« another place, that which I affirmed, and took apon me to 

maintain, againſt all oppoſites whatſoever, that it is a work 
«« of as abſolute perfection in its kind, and as free from error, 
« as any book that I have known to be written of any human 
«« learning, ſhall to the — * and obſerving reader of theſe 
% Inſtitutes be made manifeſt, His greateſt commendation, 
« becauſe it is of the greateſt profit to us, is, that by this excellent 

2 M2 * work, 


(z) Much diſpute had ariſen whether 
this annuity agreed to be paid to Ed- 
ward, was a penfion or a tribute. Mr. 
Guthrie ſays,(Hiſt. Eng. V. ii. P. a8) 
* The Engliſh have, 1 think, with 
© the ſtrongeſt reaſon, given the an- 
* nuity which Lewis was to pay, the 
name of a tribute. The French 
© term it a penfion ; but a penſion 
« for what ? That France might be 
* freed from the terror of Engliſh 
arms. Lewis could have no other 
motive for agreeing to this de- 
© mand : and the punctual payment 
of it from a Prince ſo faithleſs 'as 
Leis was, even after the immedi- 
ate danger was over, plainly brings 


* it under the denomination of a 
* tribute. 'The different ſounds can 
* never alterthe nature of the thing; 
not is it to be ſuppoſed, that any 
* other motive beſides that of fear, 
* could prevail with Lewis to grant 
ſuch a ſum, to a Power which he 
had reaſon to hate. And this is 
the a proof, that the money 
vas actually paid as a tribute,” 

(a) It is from our Judge's eldeſt 
ſon, Sir William Lyttleton, that a 


Nobleman now living, who is de- 
ſervedlycelebrated for his genius and 
abilities, derives his pedigree in a di- 


reQ line of nine degrees. 
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% work, which he had ſtudiouſly learned of others, he faithfully 


<< taught all the profeſſors of the law in ſucceeding ages. The 
<< viftory is not great to overthrow his oppoſites 3 for there nover 


.c6 was any 


learned man in the law, that underſtood our author, 


% but concurred with me in his commendation {6b ).” 
Sir Thomas Lyttleton continued in the favour and efteer both 
of his Sovereign and all others, for his great kill in the mol 


£4) Qur Judge wrote this cele- 
brated work, which he addreſſed to 
his foo, Rickard Lyttleton,to explain 
(as he himſelf fays) ſome chapters in 
the antient book of Tenures, which 
wag. written in the reigh of Edward 
III. That author treated of them 
P iſcuduſſy, making - twenty-five 
ferent Tenaures, 4 ht's Ser- 
vice, Grand Serjeantry, Petty Ser- 
Jeantry, Eſeuage, Homage Anceſtral, 
Tenant by tbe courtefy of England, 
Fee Simple, Frank Tenure, Dower, 
For years by Leaſe or Grant, Mort- 
age, Burgage, Soccage, Fee Farm or 
reehold, Fraok-Fee, Baſe-Fee, Vil- 
Jenage, Fee-Tail, Frank Marriage, 
Frank-Almoin, Tenaat by Eee 
Tenant by Statute Merchant, Frank 
Farm, Rents of Inheritance, and 
Suit.—Theſe ſeveral Tenu res'| udge 
Lyttleton methodized- and digeſted 
into order, and commented on; his 
work being divided into three books: 
in the firſt of hieb, he treats of the 
nature of inberitances, which he di- 


vides into ſeven general heads, Fee - 
ſimple, Fee- tail, Tenant by the courte- 


ſyof England, Tenant in Dower, For 
term of life, for term of years, and at 
Will; with their ſeveral ſubdiviſions, 
and the legal requiſtey/ to canſtitute 
each, Io the ſecond he treats in the 
ſame manner of the Tenuresby which 
they ate ſeverally beld.; as. Homage, 
Fealiy-Eſcuage, Knights Service, Soc- 
cage, Fraunk-Almoia, Homage An- 
ceſttal, Grand Serjeantry,. Burgage, 
and Villeoage.; And in the third 
book he treats of their qualities) and 
incidents, miſchiefs and temedics, 

under ſeve tal heag ss,, 
Ot all the different Tenures by 

hich eſtates were antiently beld in 

ngland, Villenage was the loweſt 
and baleſt. The tenant holding un- 
der the title, and on condition of per- 
forming all low end mean ſervices for 
he Lord, without whoſe leave he 
could never, in his own right, poſſeſs 


apy ther lands or chatte ls, real or 


to Law; 


petſonal, and was even obliged: to 
pay a hne ſor liberty to marry his 
children; who. were confined to tho 
ſame degree, nor could ever by any 
at} of cheirx own, except entering 
into a religious life; free themſelves 
from that ſtate of fervitude; | But 
though the Tenure of Villenage þ11 
remains by cuſtom in ſome places, 
yet there are now no villains, pro- 

erly ſuch by the law in England at 
Nis time; but are all born free. 

Sir Edward Coke ſays, that though 
Sir Thomas Lyttleton, in his Treas 
tile of Tenures, cites many aucho- 
rities, yet he holdeth no opiuion in 
any of them, but is proved and ap- 
proved by theſe two faithſul witneſſes 
in matter of Law, Authority and 
Reaſgg, Certain it is, ſays he, when 
be raiſeth any queſtion, and ſheweth 
the reaſon on both ſides, the latter 
opinion is his own, and is conſonant 
have known; adds this 

t Lawyer, many of his caſes 
—.— in queſtion, but could never 
find any judgment given againſt any 
of them ; which we cannot affirm 
of any other book, or edition of our 


law. 

Lord Chief Juſtice Coke alfo par 
ticuletly oblerves, 2 Lyule 
ton excelled as a pleader, an "y 
— in that art, which is ſo neceſ 

ry to a complete Lawyer, Logic; 
Which, ſays be, you ſhall peice ve by 
reading of thele Iallitutes, wherein 
are obſervetl his ſyllogiſms, induc- 


tions, and other arguments z and bis 


definitions, deſcunptions, diviſions, 
etymologies, derivations, ſigniſi ca- 
tions, and: the ike; Cextwin. at is; 
adds Sir Edward, that when a great 
learned man, who is long in makings 
dicth, much learning N him. 

It as ſuppoſed, that. Sir Thomas 
Lyttleton!s.Freauſe.of Tenurxs was 

rinted at Rohan, being written in 
— before the year 1487 ; but 
Coke was of opinion it was not 
printed ull 1638. 
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of Bugland, till his death, which happened on the 23d day of 
ho 1481, in a great and good old age. He — 8 will 
the day before his death, appointing his three ſons, a Parſon, a 
Vicar, and one of his ſervants, executors, and Dr, John Alcock, 
of Cambridge, the then Biſhop of Warceſter (c), Superviſor of 
the ſame, fle was honourably interred in the cathedral church of 
Worceſter, where a marble tomb, with his ſtatue thereon, was 


erected to his memory; and his 


churches of Frankley and Hales-Owen. 


picture was alſo placed in the 


Sir William Lyttleton, our Judge's eldeſt fon, lived m | | 
in great ſplendor at Frankley ; for his mother, who rl the 


ge, left him large poſſe 
ried in the 


He died in 1508, and was bu - g 


t church of the abbey of Hales-Owen (4). 


Richard Lyttleton, the Judge's ſecond fon, to whom he addreſſed 
his Treatiſe of Tenures, was an eminent Lawyer in the reigus of 


H 
and fole 


N 

© JOHN AL COCK was born 
at Beverly in Vorkſhire, educated at 
Cambridge, and had the degree of 
Doctor of laws conferred on him. 
He was advanced to the Deanery of 
Weſtminſter, and afterwards to the 
po of Maſter of the Rolls. In 1471, 

e was conſecrated Biſhop of Ro- 
cheſter; in 1476, tranſlated to the 
See of Worceſter ; and, in 1486, by 
a ſecond tranſlation, removed to that 
of Ely. This Prelate was ſo highly 
eſteemed 14 Henry VII. that he 
appointed him to be Lord Preſtd 
of Wales, and afterwards Lord H 
Chancellor of England. He 
a ſchool at Kingſton upon Hulh and 
a chapel on the ſouth fide of the 
church, in which his parents were 
buried. He built the beautiful and 
ſpacious hall belonging to the epiſeo- 
pal palace at Ely, and made great im- 

rovements in all his other Palaces. 

e alſo founded Jeſus College in 
Cambridge, for a maſter, ſix fellows, 
and as many ſcholars. This bouſe 
was formerly a nunnery dedicated to 
St. Radigund; but the nuns of that 
houſe, we are told, were ſo notorious 
for their incontinence, and ſo gene- 
rally complained of, that King Heory 
Vik.ang Pope Julius II. conſented 
to its difſolution ; whereupon Bi- 
ſhop Alcoc k, obtaining a grant thereof 
from the King, converted it into a 


College, and dedicated it to the ho- 


enry VII. and Henry VIII. He married Alice, daughter 
heireſs of William Winbury, or Winneſbury, of Pilleton 
Hall, in the county of Stafford, Eſq. | | 


The 


nour of the Holy Trinity, the Bleſſed 
Virgin, and 2 

' Biſhop Alcock was eſteemed a 
Prelate of great piety, and wrote ſe- 
veral pieces; particularly the fol- 
lowing: 


1. Mons Perfectionis; i. e. The Mount 
of Perfection. ey 

2. In Pſalmos penitentiales; i.e. On 
the penitential Pſalms. 

3. Homie Vulgares ; i. e. Vulgar 
Homihes. 5 

4. Meditationes piæ; i. e. Pious Me- 


ditations. 
* 


This Prelate died October 1, 15 
and was buried in the chapel he had 
built at Kingſton upon Hull. 
{d) John "vr who was 1m- 
mediately deſcended from this Sir 


William Lyttleton, and who was, as 


Camden ſays, a man of great ſenſe 
and judgment, and equally qualified 
for the cabinet and camp, was a zca- 
lous follower of the famous Robert, 
Earl of Eſſex, in the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth, and was by that means in- 
volved in that Nobleman's misfor- 
tunes. Accordingly he was con- 
demned to die for being concerned in 
Eſſex's conſpiracy 1518 che Queen; 
but was reprieved for life by the in- 
tereſt of Sir Walter Raleigh, and, his 
children being afterwards rellored in 


blood, by King James, Sir ä 
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The Judge's third ſon, Thomas Lyttleton, ſettled at Speck- 
ley, and ſiding with Henry VII. when Lord Lincoln en- 
tered England with an army in favour of Lambert Simnel, the 


pom 


Earl of Warwick, he was knighted by the King two 


ays after the battle of Stoke, which put an end to that im- 


poſture. 


the eldeſt, was created a Knight and 
Baronet in 1618. It was John and 
Thomas, the firſt and fourth ſons of 
this gentleman, who were unfortu- 
nately drowned at Oxford in 1625. 
They were fludents of Magdalen 
College, and lie buried in that chapel], 
under a beautiful monument eretted 
by their father, who alſo wrote the 
Latin inſcription, the purport of 
which 3s, that as they were inno- 
cently walking in the field, a ſlippery 
foot caſt the younger, his _ the 
elder, (hoping to fave his brother) 
into the river ; where earneſtly em- 
hracing, and each by turns exerting 
his utmoſt ability in the unhappy 


KEY 


union, death, by a hard and too ſud- 
den fate, in one inſtant ſwallowed 
both. The eldeſt of theſe two un- 
fortunate youths was ſeventeen years 
of age, and the youngeſt only thir- 
teen. The celebrated Cowley, who 
was then at Weſtminſter ſchool, and 
ſeventeen years old, wrote an elegy 
on the eldeſt of theſe two brothers, 
which is to be found in his works, 
under the following title: © An 
Elegy on the death of John Lyt- 
„ tleton, Eſq; ſon and heir to Sir 
„ Thomas Lyttleton, who was 
* drowned leaping into the water 
“ to ſave his younger brother.“ 


THE 


The Life of Sir ANTHONY WIDVILLE, 


Lord Scales and Newſells, and Earl 
Rivers. 


NTHONY WIDVILLE was ſon to Sir Richard Widville, 
by Jaqueline of Luxemburgh, Dutcheſs Dowager of Bed- 
ford, In 1459, when he was about ſeventeen years of age, 

he accompanied his father, who was now created Lord Rivers, to 
Sandwich. Lord Rivers was ſent to that port with orders to equip 
a ſtrong ſquadron, in order to deprive Richard Nevil, Earl of War- 
wick, of his government of Calais. But when theſe ſhips were 
almoſt ready, that Nobleman ſent Sir John Dineham, an officer of 
his, who ſurprized Lord Rivers in port, and carried away him and 
all his ſhips, together with his ſon Anthony, to Calais, where they 

were for ſome time detained as priſoners Cg. | 
Thus it appears that Anthony Widville, with his father, Lord 
Rivers, were early engaged in the intereſt of the Houſe of Lan- 
caſter, and in oppoſition to that of York. But King Edward 
IV. being raiſed to the Throne, and afterwards eſpouſing Lady 
Elizabeth Gray, daughter to Lord Rivers, and ſiſter to Anthony 
Widville, a more particular account of which is given in — 
5 . © 


c The ſame year in which this 

tranſaction happened, 1450, Sir Jon x 
FASTOLFF, Knight and Kuight- 
Banneret, a valiant General, (whom 
we have before occaſionally men- 
tioned, in our Life of Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewſbury), died upwards of four- 
ſcore years of age, and was buried 
with great ſolemnity in a chapel of 
his own building, at the abbey church 
of St. Bennet, at the Holm in Nor- 
wich, He was the ſon of John 
Faſtolff, Eſq; of Yarmouth ; bur his 
father dying before he was of age, he 

came ward to {ome great Noble- 
man; and it is ſaid, that he was 
trained up, according to the cuſtom 
of thoſe times, in the Norfolk fa- 
mily. About the year 1401, Tho- 
mas of Lancaſter, afterwards Duke 
of Clarence, and ſecond ſon of King 


Henry IV. was ſent Lord-Licutenant 
into Ireland, and it is ſuppoled that 
Faſtolff attenqed him; for it ap- 
pears, that he Was with bim in 1405 
and 1406. And in 1408 he was mar- 
ried to a rich young widow. of qua- 
lity in that kingdom; ſoon after 
which, receiving ſome conſiderable 

ſts of truſt in Gaſcony, he betook 

imſelf to reſide there. In 1418, 
Sir John Faſtolff was intruſted, in 
conjunction with the Earl of Dor- 
ſet, with the government of Har- 
fleur. And it appears that he was 
preſent at the battle of Agincourt, 
where he greatly dillinguilbed him- 
ſelf. After the death of Henty V. 
he was appointed by the Regent, the 
Duke 4 Bedford, grand maſter of 


his houſhold, and Seneſchal of Nor- 
mandy, And in 1423 he was 2 
tut 


\ 
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+ life of the Earl of Warwick, the former attachment of the Wid- 


villes to the Lancaftrian intereſt was forgotten, and they began al- 
moſt ſolely to engroſs the favour of King Edward, * 

_ When the Lancaſtrians raiſed an inſurrection in Northumber- 
land, and King Edward went into thoſe parts, Anthony Wid- 
ville attended him, and was a principal Commander at the ſiege of 
Alnwick caſtle, and was ſoon after elected into the Order of the 
Garter, And in 1465, he was marned to Elizabeth, daugh- 
ter and heireſs to Thomas, Lord Scales; and, in her right, ſuc- 
ceeded to the great eſtate of that family, and had the title of 
Lord Scales conferred on him; and ſome time after, his father 
was created Earl Rivers, And in the fixth year of King Ed- 
os A e had a grant from the King of the Iſle of 


+ 


Charles, Duke of B 


counties of Anjou and 


In 1467, Lord Scales was ſent Ambaſſador to negociate 


: a 
marriage between the Lady Margaret, ſiſter to King Edward, and 


undy. 


And this matrriage be 


agreed on, Anthony, Count de la Roche, called the ters of 


ated Lieutenant to the King, and 
Regent in Normandy, in the jutiſ- 
dittions of Rouen, Evieux, Alencon, 


and the countries beyond the river 


Seine; and alſo Governor of the 
Maine He 


_ afterwards took the caſtle of Te- 


nuye and Beaumont le Vicompt ; 
and he alſo took the caſtle of Sillie- 


le-Guillem, in 1425, from which be 
was dignified with the title of Ba- 
ron. in the ſame yeat this ac- 


tive warrior took alſo St. Ouen 


* 
* 


An 


” 
EY 
£ 
= 


D'Eftrais near Laval, as likewiſe the 
caſtle of Gravelle, with other places 
of ſtrength from the enemy; for 
which erous and indefatigable 
ſervices in France; he was about the 
fame time eletted in England, with 

xtraordinary deference tohis merits, 
_ the Order'of the Garter. 

a 


the Earls of Warwick, Saliſbury, and 
Suffolk, to receive Sir John's oath, 


and to inveſt him with the Garter. 


In 1428, he gained very great honour 


by his great valour, and good con- feſt 
duct, in totally defeating tour thou- 


* and French at the head of two thou- 


- 
— 


ſand five bundred Engliſh, in the fa- 
mous battle of the HE RRINOGS, 
and conducting a convey in triumph 
to the Engliſh cam re Orleans. 
In 1429, our brave Commander ſeems 


to have been ſome what infected with . 


the epidemical panic which had then 


commiſſion was iſſued to 


taken poſſeſhon of moſt of the Eng- 
liſh, on account of the Maid of Or- 
leans ; for he was amongſt thoſe who 
fled from the enemy at the battle of 
Paty, But, notwithſtanding, his ge- 


neral character for courage and abi- 


lity was ſo well eſtabliſhed, that in 
1430, the Duke of Bedford, the Re- 
gent, preferred him to the Lieute- 
nancy of Caen in Normandy; In 
1432, he vas ſent Ambaſſador to the 
Council of Baſil, and Os 
appointed to negociate a tinal or tem- 
porary peace with the French. And 
the ſame year Sir John Faſtolff, with 
the Lord Willoughby, commanded 
the army which affiſted the Duke of 
Brittany againſt the Duke of Alen- 
con. - Soon after which he was for 
ſome time in England; but in 14 
he was again with the Regent in 
France, and the fame year was again 
one of the Ambaſſadors to conclude 
a peace with the French! And that 
excellent Prince, the Duke of Beg- 
ford, dying that year, gave à mani- 
eſt evidence of his eſteemand regard 
for Sir John Faſtolff, by appointin 
him one of the executors of bis! 
will. And his ſucceſſor in the Re- 
cy, Richard, Duke of York, made 
aſtolff a grant of an annuity of 
twenty pounds a year out of his on 
eſtate, tor his notable and laudable 
ervices and good counſel, In 1436, 
and for about four years longer, 
appeary 
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Burgundy, natural ſon of Duke Philip the Good, had a ſafe con- 
duct to come into England, to try feats of arms with the King's 
brother-in-law, our Lord Scales, who was the challenger. Both 
Lord Scales and the Baſtard of Burgundy had a high character for 
courage and proweſs ; and, as Mr. Walpole obſerves, nothing 
* could be better adapted to the humour of the age, and to the 
< union of that hero and virago, (the Duke of Burgundy and. 
1% Lady Margaret) than a fingle combat between two of their near 
« relations.” | 


This great and ſolemn encounter at the tilt or tournament, was 
—_ to be performed in Smithfield ; and a curious account 
of this ceremony is handed down to us. The Baſtard of Burgun- 
dy, attended by four hundred Lords, Knights, Squires, and He- 
ralds, landed at Graveſend ; and at Blackwall he was met b 

John Tiptoft, Earl of Worceſter, High Conſtable of England, 
with ſeven barges, and a galley full of attendants, richly covered 
with cloth of gold and arras. The Baſtard was met in Fleet-ftreet 
by King Edward, with great pomp and ſolemnity; when his Lord- 
ſhip had the firſt interview with his —_— the Lord Scales, 
who bore the ſword before the King. The palaces of the Biſhops 
of Saliſbury and Ely were appointed to lodge the champions ; and 
a chapter was held at St. Paul's cathedral for the ſolution of cer- 
tain doubts upon the articles of combat. | 

The Earl of Worceſter, the High Conſtable, who was 

pointed to prefide at this tournament, atteſted the Queen's 
giving The Flower of Souvenance to the Lord Scales, as a charge 
to undertake the enterprize, and his delivery of it to Cheſter 
Herald, that he might carry it over to be touched by the Baſ- 
tard in token of his acceptance of the challenge. This prize 
was a collar of gold, with the rich Flower of Souvenance ena- 
melled, and was faſtened about Lord Scale's knee by ſome of 
the Queen's Ladies. The day fixed for the encounter in Smith- 


field was the eleventh of June. And the liſts were one hundred 


and twenty yards and ten feet long, and eighty yards ten feet 


broad; double barred, five feet between the bars, The timber 


6. | 2 N j 


appears to have been ſettledathisgo- was a benefaftor to both the Univer- 
vernmentin Normandy ; after which, ſities, bequeathiog a conſiderable le- 
in 1440, he made his final return gacy to Cambridge for building the 


ve conſider the p 


home, where he ſhone as bright in 
virtue as be had in valour, and be- 


came as amiable in bis domeſtic, as 
he had been admirable in his public 
Character. All that we meet with 


in this ſcene of his receſs, is elegant, 
hoſpitable, and nr ; whether 

aces of his abode, 
or thoſe places and foundations on 


which be ſhowered his hounty. He 


choolsof Philoſophy and Civil Law; 

and fr rg N 5 bountiful 
to n College, through the 
affection he had for + Blend Wil⸗ 
liam Wainfleet, the founder, that his 
name is there coinmemorated in an 
anniverſary ſpeech. In ſhort, no re · 
urement couſdobſcure the reputation 
of Sir Jobn Faſtolff, nor no infirmi- 
ties weaken him in the exerciſe x 
$ 
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and workmanſhip coſt two hundred marks; beſides ſumptuous 
and coſtly galleries for the Nobility, and other perſons, of both 
ſexes, 
On the day appointed, King Edward, with his Nobility, the 
Ladies of the Court, and perſons of both ſexes, of all ranks, 
being aſſembled to ſee this martial entertainment, Lord Scales 
entered the field with great pomp, attended by nine Noble- 
men, who bore his weapons. After him the Baſtard alſo entered 
the field, with ſeven followers, his pages on horſeback, and No- 
blemen bearing his arms, all richly adorned. When the en- 
counter began, the firſt day, according to Stow, they ran toge- 
gether with ſharp ſpears, and parted with equal honour, The 
next day they encountered on horſeback ; but the ſpike in the 
front of Lord Scale's horſe. having run into the noſtril of 
the Baſtard's horſe, he reared ſo at an end, that both he and his 
rider fell to the ground. Upon this the Lord Scales rode about 
his antagoniſt with his ſword drawn in his hand, till the King 
. commanded the Marſhal to help up the Baſtard, who openly 
ſaid, ** I cannot hold me by the 3 for though my horſe 
« fail me, I will not fail my encounter companion.” But the 
King would not ſuffer them to fight any more that day; and it 
is ſaid the Baſtard refuſed to encounter again on horſeback. 
The third day the two combatants came into the field on foot; 
but the King, we are told, forbad the perilous ſpears that were 
brought for them, it being but an act of ſport. They fought, 
however, valiantly with pole-axes ; but, at laſt, the point of 
the pole-axe of Lord Scales happened to enter into the fight of 
the Baſtard's helm, and he might by force have plucked him on 
his knees; but the King ſuddenly caſt down his warder, and 
then the Marſhal ſeparated them. The Baſtard, not content 


with 
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his generous ſpirit, to the laſt. It Oldcaſtte z with whom, however, 
appcars that at the time of hisdeath, the character will no better a ree, 
which, as we have before obſerved, except as to age, than with Sir i ohn 
happened in 1459, he was poſleſſed Faſtolff. This, however, is certain, 


of very conſiderable lands and eſtates 
in Norfolk, Suffolk, Vorkſhire, and 
Wiltſhire. 

Shakeſpear has been much cenſured 
by ſome writers, for perverting, they 
fay, with an unaccountable licence, 
the charatter of this great and good 
man, under his Sir Jobn Falſtaff; 
while others will not allow, that he 
had any view of drawing Sir John 
Falſtaff from any part of Sir John 
Faſtolff's character. Theſe. latter 
urge, as arguments for their ſide of 
CO; the difference of names, 
a difference in their ages, and above 


all, that this character of Sir John 
Falſtaff was written and ated origi- 
nally under the name of Sir John 


that nothing can be more different 
than the charatters of Shakeſpear's 
Falſtaff and the real Faſtolff. The 
Poet's Falſtaff is an old, humorous, 
boaſting, +. cowardly, lewd, lying 
drunken debauchee ; while the rea 
Sir John Faſtolff was a grave, diſ- 
creet, valiant, chaſte, and ſober Com- 
mander, continually advanced to ho- 
nours and places of profit, for his 
brave and politic atchievements, mi- 
litary and civil ; and who, when 
finally ſetiled at home, was con- 
ſtantly exerciſed in acts of hoſpita- 
lity, munificence, and charity; and 
was alſo a generous patron of worthy 
and learned men. | 
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with this chance, demanded of the King that he might be ſuf- 
fered to perform his enterprize. Lord Scales did not decline 
this ; but the King, calling to him the Conſtable and Marſhal, 
with the officers at arms and holding a conſultation with them, 
it was declared for a definitive ſentence by the Conſtable and 
Marſhal, That if he would go forward with his attempted chal- 
lenge, he muſt, by the law of arms, be delivered to his antago- 
nift in the ſame ſtate and condition as he was when he was 3 
from him. The Baſtard, hearing this judgment, doubted, ſays 
Stow, the ſequel of the matter, and fo relinquiſhed his chal- 
lenge. However, the King commanded the combatants to ſhake 
hands, and reſpe& one another as brothers in arms ; which they 
did, in the middle of the field, and ſo departed. And thus ended 
this magnificent and martial ſolemnity. Lord Scales, however, 


_ great fame by theſe feats of chivalry. 

hen every thing was adjuſted relative to the marriage of the 
Duke of Burgundy with the Lady Margaret, Lord Scales accom- 
panied that Princeſs to Sluys, where the nuptials were conſummat- 
ed, And King Edward having engaged to ſend three thouſand 
men to the aſſiſtance of the Duke of Britanny, Lord Scales re- 
ceived a commiſſion to command thoſe ſuccours, which was dated 
at Weſtminſter, the 7th of October, 1468. In 1469, Lord Scales 
became Earl Rivers, in conſequence of the tragical death of his 
father; that Nobleman, together with his ſon, Sir John Widville, 
being ſeized at Grafton by a party of rebels, and conveyed from 
thence to Northampton, and there beheaded ; at the inſtigation, 
as it was ſtrongly ſuſpected, of the Earl of Warwick and his par- 
ty, to whom the Widville family were now become exceedingly ob- 
noxious, 

In 1470, Earl Rivers was ſent to ſea with a ſtrong ſquadron, 
to oppole any attempt which might be made upon the kingdom 
by the Lancaſtrian party ; and he prevented the adherents of 
the Earl of Warwick, and the Duke of Clarence, from ſeizing a 
great ſhip called the Trinity, belonging to Southampton. But 
when in the ſame year King Edward was obliged by the Earl of 
Warwick to fly the kingdom, Earl Rivers attended him to 
Holland, together with Richard, Duke of Glouceſter, the Earl 
of Northumberland, and other perſons! of rank. And when 
Edward returned into England, Lord Rivers again accompanied 
him, and was preſent at the firſt interview between him and his 
brother the Duke of Clarence, on that Prince's leaviag the Earl 
of Warwick (4). He had a great ſhare in the victories of his 

brother-in-law, King Edward, . his return, and was _— 


{4) © King Edward being then on till he came to a fair large field, 
at Warwick, and underſtandingthat three miles diſtant from Warwick, 
his brother of Clarence approached, towards Banbury, where he might 
in an afternoon iſſued forth of that behold his brother of Clarence, in 
town with all his forces, and paſſed good array ot battle, coming ds 

4 m. 
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tuted Goyernor of Calais, and of the caſtle of Guiſnes, and 
Lieutenant of the Marches for ſeven years; and alſo Captain. Ge- 
neral of the King's forces by ſea and land. 
Ia 1472, Earl Rivers was appointed one of the Ambaſſadors 
from King Edward to the Duke of Britanny, and in that cha- 
raQter concluded a treaty with that Prince, And in the follow- 
ing year being informed there was to be a jubilee and pardon at 
St. James's in Spain, he determined upon a voyage thither ; 
and accordingly in July, 1473, he ſet ſail from Southampton ; 
and was for ſome time, as Caxtoh expreſſes it, ful vertu- 
*« ouſly occupied in goyng of pilgremagis to Seint James in 
Galice, to Rome, to Seint — to Seint Andrew, to 
Seint Mathew, in the royalme of Naples; and to Seint Ni- 
cholas de Bar in Puyle, and other divers holy places. Alſo 
he procured and got of our holy Fader the Pope, a greet and 
large indulgence, and grace unto the chapel of our Lady of 
the Piewe, by Seint Stephen's at Weſtmenſtre, for the relief 
„ and helpe of Criſten bules paſſed out of this tranſitorie 
% world.” Caxton alſo, in the enumeration of Lord Rivers's 
titles, ſtiles him, “ Defenſeur. and Directeur of the cauſes 
5 Apoſtolique for our holy Fader the Pope in this royalme of 
* Englond ;” which offices or titles were probably conferred 
upon him by his Holineſs, when he viſited Rome, in the courſe of 
theſe his pions pilgrimages. 
_ When King Edward's eldeſt ſon was created Prince of Wales, 
Earl Rivers was appointed Governor to the young Prince, and alſo 
obtained the office of Chief Butler of England. + And in 1477» 


| uo, When they were now within 

alf a mile approached together, the 
King placed his people in order of 
battle under their banners, and ſo 
left them ſtanding ſtill, and appointed 
them to keep their eue ; whalſt 
he, taking wich him his brother of 
Glouceſter, the Lord Rivers, the 


Lord Haſtings, and a few others, 2 


went forth to meet his brother of 
Clarence.. And, in like ſort, the 
Duke of Clarerice took with him a 
ſe of the Nobility that were about 

him, and leaving is army in good 
order, departed from them to meet 
he King; and ſo they met between 

the hoſts, with 


tions, loving demeanour, or good 
countenance, as better might not be 
deviſed between brethren of ſo high 
and noble eſtate, And, beſides that, 
the like friendly entertainment, and 
courteous  demeanour, appeared in 
the ſalutings of the other N oblemen 
hat yercon them attendant, whereof 


{weet faluta-, 


all ſuch as ſaw it and loved them, 
greatly rejoiced, giving GO po thanks 
or that joyful meeting, unity and 
concord appearing thus manifeſtly 
between them: and herewith 
trum and other _ inſtruments 
founded,. and the King withal 
brought the Duke into his army, 
whom he ſaluting in moſt courteous 
wife, welcomed them into the land; 
and they, humbly thanking him, 41d 
to him ſuch reverence as appertained. 
This done, the King, leaving his hoſt 
_—_ keeping/their ground, with the 
ame few perſons Which he took 
with him before, went with his bro- 
ther of. Clarence unto his army, and 
ſaluting them with ſweet and cour- 
teous words, was joyfully of them 
welcomed ; and ſo, after this, they 

leame together, joining in one, ei- 
ther part ſhewing themfelves glad 
chus to meet as friends with the 
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the Queen, his fiſter, being very deſirous of ſeeing her brother 


Rivers, who was now a widower, married to the young Dutcheſs 
of Burgundy, daughter and ſole heireſs to Charles, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, ſome overtures were made for that purpole ; but they did 
not ſucceed, for Earl Rivers had very powerful rivals, arꝛong whom 
was the Duke of Clarence; however, tae young Dutcheſs was at 
. married to Maximilian, Duke of Auſtria. 
On the 21ſt of January, a commiſſion was granted to 
iſhops of 
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1479, 

Earl Rivers, together ith the Earl of Eſſex, the 
Bath and Wells, and Ely, ard others, to treat with Charles de 
Martigny, the Ambaſſador of France; and theſe Commiſſioners 
coneluded a "_ on the 15th of the February following, 
which prolonged the truce and the payment of the annuity of 
fifty thouſand crowns, for the term of an hundred years; and 
Lewis continued the regular payment of this annuity to the 5th 
of Auguſt, 1482; though he always evaded the proper ratification 
of this treaty. 
In 1482, a treaty of marriage was ſet on foot between Earl 
Rivers and the Princeſſ Margaret, ſiſter to James the Third, 
King of Scotland; and on the 22d of Auguſt that year, a ſafe 
conduct was granted for the Princeſs to come into England, with 
three hundred perſons, to ſolemnize her intended nuptials with 
the Earl. And on the 14th of December, King Edward im- 
powered the Biſhop of Rocheſter and Sir Edward Widville, to 
conſent, in his name, to the marriage of Earl Rivers with the 
-Scottiſh Princeſs. But though every thing relative to this mar- 
riage appeared to be ſettled, it was never completed; which 
was, probably, partly owing to the miſunderſtandings which at 
this time Cabbiied between the two nations; but chiefly to the 
death of Edward, which happened on the gth of April, 1483. 
Edward IV. was a Prince much addicted to his pleaſures ; but 
though he was often indolent and inactive in proſperity, he poſ- 
ſeſſed great courage, and exerted himſelf with great vigour and 
activity when his affairs required it. He is, however, deſervedly 
cenſured( for many acts of cruelty and inhumanity, with which his 
"gb was diſgraced (e), 22 

Betore King Edward died, his ſon the Prince of Wales had 
been ſent to reſide in Wales, under the tyitiqn of his governor 


and 


77 It is obſerved that King Ed- 
ward IV. endeavoured very much to 
maintaina gr correſpondence with 
the city of London, and to conciliate 
' the affections of the citizens ; and 
he found the good effects of this, 
both in proſperity and adverſity, Co- 
mines attributes to this, Edward's 


reſtoration after the Earl of Warwick 


had driven him out of his domi- 
nions. | 

But this Prince endeavoured to ob- 
taia the attachment of another body 
of men, the Ecclefiaſtics, by a me- 
thod which might, perhaps, be poh- 
tic, in his ſituation and circum- 
ſtances ; but which, notwithſtand- 
ing, vr can by no means — 
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and uncle Earl Rivers. It was ſuppoſed that the preſence of 
the young Prince might contribute to conciliate the affections of 
the Welſh, and to reſtore the tranquility of that country, which 
had been diſturbed by ſome late commotions. The perſon of the 
young Prince had been committed to the care of his uncle Rivers, 
not only on account of his affinity, but becauſe the Earl was one of 
the moſt accompliſhed Noblemen in England, having united an 
uncommon taſte in literature, for that age, to great abilities in bu- 
fineſs, and valour in the field. 

'The Queen, upon the death of her huſband King Edward, 
ſ:nt a meſſenger to her brother Earl Rivers, with the news of 
this important event ; and a letter, in which ſhe defired him to 
aſſembie a body of troops in Wales, and with them to bring the 

oung King immediately to be crowned at London, But the 
uke of Buckingham and Lord Haſtings, who had long been at 
variance with the Queen and her relations, conſidered this pro- 
cedure of the Queen's as intended to perpetuate the influence 
and authority of her and the Widville family. They, there- 
fore, warmly oppoſed the deſign of levving forces to eſcort the 
King to London, which they repreſented as the ſignal for renew- 
ing a civil war in the kingdom. Lord Haſtings threatened to 
depart immediately to his government of Calais; and others 
among the Nobility of the ſame party ſeemed determined to 
oppoſe force by force. And Richard, Duke of Glouceſter, who 
now aſſumed a great appearance of regard and affection both for 
the Queen and the young King, under pretence of pacifying 
the quarrel, declared ee all appearance of an armed Power, 
which, he ſaid, might dangerous, and was no way neceſſary. 
The Queen, therefore, truſting to the ſincerity of Glouceſter's 
profeſſions of friendſhip, and over-awed by the vigour of the 
oppoſition, immediately diſpatched an order to Ear _— » 
iſmiſs 


no effe, notwithſlanding the ſta- 


tute of Premunire, — Thus to an- 


In 1462, he granted a charter to the 
Clergy of England, dated at Weſt- 


minſter, Nov. a, in which it was de- 
clared, that the not ſuffering the 
Clergy to enjoy their privileges, was 
the reaſon of the many and great 
calamities with which the nation 
had been ſo long afflitted. For this 
reaſon he ordered, that, for the fu- 
ture, vo Royal Officer or Magiſtrate 
Thould concern themſelves with the 
felonies, rapes, and other tranſgreſſions 
of the Clergy : that every {uit com- 
menced by the King's Judges, againſt 
any member whatſoever of the 
of the Clergy, ſhould be looked upon 
as void: and that in ſuch caſe the 


injunclions of Chancery ſhould be of 


ſwer their own private ends, did 
ſome of our Kings render of no 
effect thoſe wiſe precautions which 
were taken by the Parliaments, to 
hinder the exorbitant increaſe of the 
power of the Clergy. 8 
In Edward the Fourth's reign died 
JohN HARDING, the Hiſtor:an 
and Poet. He was born in the North 
of England ; and was, we are told, an 
Eſquire of an eminent parentage. 
He was a man addicted both to arms 


ody and arts; his firſt military exploit 


was under Robert Umfreville, Go- 
vernor of Roxborough caſtle ; and 
he greatly diſtinguiſhed himſelf 


againſt 
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d:{\miſs his troops, that they might give no cauſe of offence to 
nation, | 
Accordingly Lord Rivers complied with this injunction, and 
ſoon after ſet out with the King for London, accompanied only by 
his ordinary attendants, The Duke of Glouceſter, in the mean 
time, ſet out ſrom Vork, attended by a numerous train; and when 
he reached Northampton, he was joined by the Duke of Bucking- 
ham, with whom he had before held private confultations, and 
who was alſo attended by a ſplendid retinue. Glouceſter under- 
ſtood that the young King was expected to come that way, and 
therefore waited his arrival, under pretence of conducting him in 
perſon to London, When Edward and his attendants were arrived 
at Northampton, Glouceſter obſerved, that as that town was crowd- 
ed, and but ill ſupplied with proviſions, the King would be better 
accommodated at Stony Stratford, about twelve miles farther on 
the road to London. His propoſal being approved of, the King 
roceeded to the propoſed place: and Glouceſter and Buckingham 
invited Earl Rivers to ſpend the evening with them at Northamp- 
ton; which invitation he readily accepted, in hopes of increaſin 
their friendſhip and confidence. Accordingly, they paſſed a — 
t of the night with great ſeeming harmony and friendſhip. 
ut when they were gone to bed, Glouceſter and Buckingham 
ſeized the keys of the inn in which they were, and ſecured Lord 
Rivers's ſervants, and ſet guards upon the road between Northamp- 
ton and Stony Stratford. But the Earl receiving information of 
their proceedings, went immediately to the Duke of Glouceſter's 
TEES where he found him and Buckingham, and others, in 
conſultation together; upon which, enquiring into the meaning of 
their behaviour, they reproached him with a defign of keeping 
them at a diſtance from the King's perſon, and with endeavouring 
to promote diſcord ; and then, without further ceremony, they 
cauſed Lord Rivers to be ſeized by their adherents, and put into 
confinement. | 
Earl Rivers being thus ſecured, Glouceſter and Buckingham 
poſted to Stony Stratford, where they found the young King 
I * | ready 
and original letters. Accordingly 


we are told, that he procured copies 
from the Scotch records, of all 


agaiuſt the Scots, carrying arms 
againſt them in ſeveral expecitions., 
He colletted out of all our hiſtories 


whatever might tead to the proof of 


the antient vaſlalage of Scotland to | 


the Crown of England ; and hearing 
there were in Scotland records that 
put the matter beyond diſpute, he 
went thither with great hazard in 
diſguiſe, and by his courteous and 
inſinuating behaviour, lo far ingra- 
tiated himſelſ into the favour of the 


great men, that he procured the pri- 


vilege of looking into their records 


homages paid by the Kings of Scot- 
and to thoſe of England, from the 
reign of Athelſtan, grandſon to King 
Alfred, and which he preſented to 
Edward IV. which greatly recom- 
mended him to that Prince's favour. 
He wrote a chronicle in verſe of all 
the Kings of England from Brute to 
Edward IV. and was of a very ad- 
vanced age when he died. 
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ready to take horſe, and in expectation of his Governor, For 
ſo well had the attendants of the two Dukes guarded all ave- 
nues to his lodging, that he was entirely unacquainted with what 
had happened at Northem ton. But he was ſoon undeceived ; for 
after Glouceſter and Buckingham had ſaluted Edward with — 
appearance of humility, they immediately, before his face, ſeized 
his companion, and half-brother, the Lord Richard Gray, together 
with Sir Thomas Vaughan; and then they diſmiſſed all the King's 
retinue from about his perſon. It was in vain for the young King, 
by his tears and intreaties, to intercede for perſons ſo near to him 
in blood, and ſo dear to his tender years. The two Dukes pre- 
tended, that the Marquis of Dorſet, Earl Rivers, Lord Gray, and 
their party, had reſolved to deſtroy all the Lords of the late Kin 
- Edward's blood, and to rule the kingdom according to their will. 
The young King ſaid, that he would not undertake to vindicate 
the conduct of the Marquis of Dorſet, of which he was entirely 
ignorant ; but that he would anſwer for the innocency of his uncle 
Rivers and his brother Richard, who had always attended him 
ince his father's deceaſe. All this, however, availed nothing; the 
ing was carried back to Northampton, and the next day Earl Ri- 
rs, Lord Richard Gray, and Sir Thomas Vaughan, were con- 
vdyed as priſoners to the caſtle of Pontefract. 

As ſoon as the Queen was apprized of theſe proceedings, ſhe 
at once conceived the whole deſign of the Duke of Glouceſter, 
and conſidering her brother and two ſons as totally loft, fled for 
refuge to Weſtminſter-Abbey, accompanied by the Duke of 
York, who was about nine years of age, and her five daughters. 
The Nukes of Glouceſter and Buckingham did, however, bring 
the yo King with great ſolemnity to London, where he was 
met — the - Nrayor, and five hundred of the citizens, on 
the 4th of May, 1483, before whom, and the Nobility, and 
Lords of the Council, the Duke of Glouceſter behaved himſelf 
with ſuch reverence to. the King, that they had not the leaft 
ſuſpicion of his treac ; ſo that he was declared Protector of 
the King's perſon and kingdom. Richard having thus far 
gained his ends, the next point which he had in view was, to 
get the young Duke of York into his hands; and for this pur- 
| _ complained to the Council of the Queen's obſtinacy, in 
detaining the Duke of York diſhonourably. as a priſoner in a 
January, to the ſcandal of the Government, and the diſcou- 
agement of the young King, who ſo much defired his brother's 
company. Accordingly he prevailed upon the Council to ſend 
Cardinal Bourchier, Archbiſhop of Canterbury (//, at the 


HENRY BOURCHIER was Counteſs of Stafford, and brother to 
the ſon of William Bourchier, Earl — an of Eſſex ; and it is ſup- 
the poſed that he was born at Hawlted 


of Ewe in Normandy, and 
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head of a N of Lords, to require the Queen to give up 
the Duke of York. It was with great difficulty that they 
brought the Queen to deliver up her ſon ; nor could the Arch- 
biſhop prevail upon her, till he had told her that the Council 
had come to a determination to take him from the ſanctuary by 
open force. When the Queen had, at length, with the utmoſt 

rief and reluctance, delivered up the Duke of York to the 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury, that Prelate, who had not the moſt 
diſtant ſuſpicion of Glouceſter's deſigns, carried the youn 
Prince to him; upon which the Protector eagerly embraced an. 
kiſſed his nephew, proteſting, upon his foul, that nothing was 
ſo dear to him as this child, except his brother the King ; to 
whom he brought him, and with great ſtate conveyed them both 
to the Tower, pretending that he did that for their betrer ſafety. 
However, Glouceſter now imparted to Buckingham, who was a 
Nobleman of bad principles, his deſign upon the Crown; and 
Buckingham, upon Glouceſter's mafing him very liberal pro- 
miſes, engaged to ſupport him in all his enterprizes. Richard's 
next point was to bring over Lord Haſtings into his meaſures ; 
but he found, upon trial, that notwithſtanding that Nobleman's 
readineſs to act in oppoſition to the Widville family, he was yet 


warmly attached to the intereſt of the late King's children. 


7. 


in Eſſex, one of the family ſeats of 
the Bourchiers, He had his educa- 
tion at Oxford, and was Chancellor 
of that Univerfity three years, viz. 
from 1434 to 1437. His firſt dig- 


nity in the Church was that of Dean 


of St, Martin's in London; from 
which, in 1434, he was advanced by 


'Pope Eugenius IV. to the See of 


Worceſter ; but his conſecration was 
deferred till the following year, on 
account, as is ſuppoſed, of a deſect 
in point of age. He had not ſata 
full year, before he was eleRed by 
the Monks of Ely Biſhop of that See, 


and confirmed therein by the Pope; 


but the King refuſing his conſent, 
Bourchier did not dare to comply 


with the election, for fear of incur- 
ring the cenſure of the laws, which 


forbad, under very fevere_penalties, 
the receiving the Pope's Bull without 
the King's leave. Nevertheleſs, ſe- 
ven or eight years after, the See of 
Ely till continuing vacant, and the 


King conſenting, he was tranſlated 


thither in 1443. This Prelate has 


been charged wich great miſbehaviour 


Glouceſter, therefore, immediately doomed him to deſtruction. 
2 0 | The 


during his refidence on that See, 
Among other things, it is ſaid, that 
he never once celebrated maſs, or di- 
vine ſervice, in his cathedral church, 
except on the day of his inſtallation, 


'However, he at lenyth mounted to 


the pinnacle 'of church preferment, 


being elected Archbiſhop of Canter- 


dury, in the room of John Kemp, in 
1454 ; and the concurrence of Pop 

Nicholas V. being readily obtained, he 
was inſtalled with great ſolemnity. 
At the cloſe of the ſame year, he re- 
ceived the ed hat from Rome, being 
created Cardinal-Prieſt of St. Cyria- 
cus in Thermis, The next year he 
was made Lord High Chancellor of 
England, but reſigned that office in 
October the year following. He pre- 
fided over the Church thirty-two 
years in the meſt troubleſome times 
of the Engliſh Governmeat ; being 
Archbiſhop of Canterbury in the ſuc. 
ceffive reigns of Henry VI. Edward 
IV. Edward V. Richard III, and 
Henry VII. And it appears that 


' Bourchier enjoyed the Prelacy fifty. 


one years from the time of his firſt 
conſecration ; 
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The Protector now began to think it time to rid his hands of 
the priſoners at Pontefract, whoſe death would deprive the Royal 
Family of a very conſiderable ſupport. For this purpoſe, he 
diſpatched an order for their execution 'to Sir Thomas Radcliffe, 
Governor of Pontefra& caſtle, a man devoted to his will. And 
Radcliffe having already levied a body of five thouſand men for 
the ſervice of Richard, and having of courſe nothing to fear 
from the reſentment of the people in the neighbourhood, he or- 
dered - Earl Rivers, Lord Richard Gray, and Sir Thomas Vaug- 
han, to be immediately beheaded without any form of ir 
and this was accordingly executed on the very ſame day, and 
about the ſame time, that Lord Haſtings was alſo beheaded in 


the Tower by order of the Duke of Glouceſter (g). 


conſecration ; © a longer time, it has 
been obſerved, than is to be found in 
the hiſtory of any other Eneliſh Bi- 
ſhop. This Primate is ſaid to have 
been a man of good learning; and 
was a benefactor to the Univerſity of 
Cambridge, and to the churches of 
Canterbury, Worceſter, and Ely, He 
dicd in 1486, 

While Archbiſhop Bourchier pre- 
ſided over the Engliſh Church, a very 
remarkable- and uncommon incident 
occurred, One of the Biſhops was 
publickly charged with hereſy ; and 
on this account Bourchier cited the 
Prelate to appear before him at his 
Palace at Lambeth in 1457, This 
Prelate, who lay under ſuch a griev- 
ous imputation, was REeGIiNALD 
-Pzacocx, Biſhop of Chicheſter, 
When he was at Oxford, he had ac- 
quired ſuch great reputation there, 
that the Regents diſpenſed with the 
vſual folemnity, when he was ad- 
mitted Doctor in Divinity. He was 
firſt-promoted to the See of Aſaph, 
and afterwards tranſlated to that of 
- Chicheſter, This Prelate maintained 
publicly, both in preaching and 
writing, the following dangerous 
and heretical opinions, That it is 
not neceſſary to ſalvation, to believe 
in the Holy Catholic Church, That 
it is not neceſſary to ſalvation, to be- 
lieve that which every general Coun + 
cil doth univerſally ordain, approve, 
or determine, ſhould neceſſarily, tor 
the help of our faith, and the ſalva- 
tion of our ſouls, be approved and 
maintained by all faithful Chriſtians, 
That the univerſal Church may err 
in matters which pertain unto faith. 


Thus 


That it is not neceſſary to ſalvation, 
to believe that the body of Chriſt is 
materially contained in the Sacra - 
ment, We are alſo told, that beſides 
theſe tenets, he ſet aſide the authority 
of the four moſt celebrated Latin fa- 
thers, St. Jerome, St, Ambroſe, St, 
Auguſtine, and St, Gregory the 
Greatz nor would he allow them 
greater weight, than the ſtrength of 
their reaſoning and the merit. of 
their doctrine, conveyed, In ſhort, 
he maintained, that matters of faith 
could only be judged by natural rea- 
ſon. Biſhop Peacock, however, 
though he appears to have been a 
man of great abilities, had not forti- 
tude enough to ſupport himſelf un- 
der perſecution. For being convicted 
of hereſy before Archbiſhop Bourchier, 
he made a public recantation of his 
opinions at St. Paul's croſs, However, 
this was not thought ſufficient atone» 
ment to the Church; for he was after. 
wards deprived of his See, and ſent 
to live at Maidſtone, having a certain 
penſion aſſigned bim for his ſubſiſ- 
rence ; but he died ſoon after. He 
is ſaid to have laboured many years 
in tranſlating the Scriptures into Enge 
lich; and he wrote ten treatiſes on 
different ſubjects. 

(g) The Protector having ſud- 
denly and unexpectedly cauſed Lord 
Haſtings to be beheaded in the 
Tower, then cauſed the guards to 
ſeize upon the Archbiſhop of Vork. 
the Biſhop of Ely, and the Lord 
Stanley, whom he confined in the 
Tower, But as Haſtings was very 
popular among the citizens of Lon- 
don, Richard thought it neceſſary — 

make 
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Thus fell, in the forty-firſt year of his age, Anthony, Earl 


Rivers. He was, without diſpute, one of the moſt accompliſhed 
Noblemen of that age ; and of whom Sir Thomas More ſays, 
Vir haud facile d'ſcernas manure, aut _— promptivr: he was a 
man of ſuch abilities, that it was difficult to diſtinguiſu Whether 
he was more able to adviſe, or to execute in affairs of State. 
Mr. Horace Walpole ſays of Earl Rivers, that“ the credit of his 
„ fiſter (the Queen), the countenance and example of his 
„Prince, the boiſterouſneſs of the times, nothing ſoltened, no- 
thing roughened the mind of this amiable Lord, who was as 
„ gallant as his luxurious brother-in-law, without his weak- 
* nefles ; as brave as the heroes of either Roſe, without their 
« ſavageneſs ; ſtudious in the intervals of buſineſs, and devout 
« after the manner of thoſe whimſical times, when men chal- 
„ lenged others whom they never ſaw, and went bare-foot to 
«« viſit ſhrines, in countries of which they had ſcarce a map.” 
Earl Rivers publiſhed three tranſlations from the French; the 


firſt of which, ſuppoſed to be the ſecond book ever printed in 


England, was printed at Weſtminſter in 1477, under the follow- 
ing title, by Caxton, the firſt Engliſh Printer: The Dictes or 
«« Sayengis of the Philoſophres ; tranſlated out of Frenſh by 
«« Antone Erle of Ryvyers, Lord of Scales and of the Ille of 


2 O0 2 « Wyght, 


make ſome apology to them for the 
ſuddenneſs of bis ex(cution. He 
th.refore ſent a meſlage to the Lord 
Mayor and Aldermen, requiring their 
immediate attendance in the Tower, 
And, in the mean time, he and Buck- 


ingham caſed themſelves up in ruſty 


armour ; and when, the Magiſtrates 


of London airived, he aſſuted them, 


that the Lord Haſtings, and ſome 
others, had formed a plot againſt his 
life, He ſaid, he had not been ap- 
piized of their deſiga till ten inthe 
morning, but the evidence agaiaſt 
them was ſo ſtrong and convincing, 
that the King and Councii found it 
abſolucely neceſſury to put Haſtings 
to immediate death, as they were in- 
formed that a great number of peo- 
ple were ready to make an inſurrec- 
tion in his favour : that, in ſuch a 
dangerous diiemma, he had been 
obliged, for the ſafety of his perſon, 
to put on the fiiſt armour he could 
find; and that he had ſent for them 
to be witneſſes of the truth, that they 
might acquaint the people, and pre- 
yent or appeaſe the commotions 
which ill affected perſons might en- 
deavour to excite in the city, In 


Mort, he deſired them to do all they 


could to provide for the peace of the 
city, againſt a danger which was not 
yet quite over, And within two 
hours after che deatli of Haſtings, a 
long proclamation under the Great 
Seal was publiſhed in the city, enu- 
merating that Nobleman's offences, 
and apologizing for the ſuddenneſs 
of his execution. It was remarked, 
that this proclamation was drawn 
up with unconmon care and ele- 
gance, and faiily engroſſed on parch- 
ment; and appeared evidently, 
thereſore, to be a work of time. 
And it was obſyrved by a merchant 
in the city, that this proclamation 
was certainly drawn by the ſpirit of 
prophecy... _, | 
Glouceſter had charged JANE 
SHORE, one of the miſtreſſcs of 
the late King Fdward, with having 
been an accomplice with Lord Haſt - 
ings in his crimes, and in the con- 
ſpiracy againſt his life, In order, 
therefore, io carry on the farce of 
his acculations, he ordered the goods 
of Jane Shore to be ſcized, and her 
to be ſummoned before the Council, 
to anſwer for the crimes of treaſon, 
ſorcery, and enchantment, Nothing, * 
however, could be proved _— 4 
' r, 
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% 'Wyght, Defendour and Directour of the — 7 Apoſtolique 
for our Holy Fader the Pope inthis Royame of Englond, un- 
cle and governour to my Lord the Prynce of Wales, Sc.“ 

The Earl, in his preface to this tranſlation, obſerves, That 
every human creature is ſubject to the ſtorms of fortune, and 
8 with worldly adverſity, of which he had largely had 

s part; but having been relieved by the goodneſs of Gop, he 
was exhorted to diſpel his recovered life to his ſervice, And 
underſtanding that there was to be a jubilee and pardon at St. 
James's in Spain, in 1473, he determined to make a voyage thi- 
ther; and when he ſet ſail from Southampton for that purpoſe, 
a gentleman in his company, named Lowys de Breta lies, lent 
him, to paſs away the time, this book of the Sayings of the Phi- 
loſophers, in French, which had been tranſlated from the Latin 
by Johan de Teonville, Provoſt of Paris. The Earl was very 
much taken with the wholeſome and ſweet ſayings of the Par- 
NEMS; and finding how © it ſpeaketh — of the exam- 
ple, weel, and doctrine of alle Kynges, Prynces, and to people 
« of every eſtate; lawdes vertue and ſcience, blames vices and 
„ 1gnorance ;” though he could not then, nor in all that pil- 

image, overſee it well at his pleaſure, through the diſpoſitions 
that belong to the taker of a jubilee and pardon, and the great 
acquaintance. he found there, = intended at a more convenient 
time to be better acquainted with it. Remaining in this opi- 


nion, after the King commanded him to attend upon the Prince, 


and having then leiſure, he tranſlated it into the Engliſh lan- 


uage. 
4 The work itſelf opens with the ſayings of Sedechias, and ſo 
goes on with thoſe of many eminent antients ; as Homer, So- 


her, but her incontinence with Ed- 


ward and Haftings ; crimes not new, 
and long known to all the world. 
She was, therefore, ſentenced by the 
ſpiritual court to do » by 
walking in proceſſion from the Bi- 
ſhop's palace to St. Paul's church, 
cloathed in a white ſheet, with a ta- 
per in her hand, and a croſs carried 
before her ; a puniſhment which ſhe 
underwent in the moſt graceful and 
reſigned manner, 

% This Lady (ſays Mr. Hume) 
was born of reputable parents in 
London, was well educated, and 
married to a ſubſtantial citizen; but 
unbappily, views of intereſt, more 
than the maid's inclinations, had 
been conſulted in this match, and 
her mind, though framed for virtue, 
had proved unable to reſiſt the allure- 
ments of Edward, who ſolicited her 
favours, But while ſeduced from 


her duty by this gay and amorous. 
Monarch, ſhe ſtill made herſelf re- 
ſpectable by her other virtues; and 
the aſcendant, which her charms 
and vivacity long maintained over 
him, was all employed in acts of be- 
neficence and humanity, She was 
ſtill forward to oppoſe calumny, to 
protect the oppreſſed, to relieve the 
indigent ; and her good offices, the 
genuine reſult of her heart, never 
walted the ſolicitation of preſents, 
or the hopes of reciprocal favours. 
But ſhe lived not only to feel the bit - 
terneis of ſhame, impoſed on her by 
this barbarous tyrant, but to experi- 
ence in old age and poverty, the in- 
gratitude of thoſe Courtiers who had 
long ſolicited her friendſhip, and 
been protected by her credit, No 
one, among the great multitudes 
whom ſhe had obliged, to 
bring her conſolation or relief: ſhe 

langviſhed 
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lon, Hippocrates, Pythagoras, Diogenes, Socrates, Plato, Ari- 
ſtotle, and others. The moſt remarkable circumſtance at- 
« tending this book (as Mr. Walpole obſerves) is the gallan 
« of the Earl, who omitted to tranſlate part of it, becauſe it 
« contains ſarcaſms of Socrates againſt the fair ſex : and it is no 
, leſs remarkable, that his Printer ventured to tranſlate the ſa- 
« tire, and add it to his Lordſhip's performance; yet with an 
«© apology for his preſumption.” 
As this apology of Caxton's appears to be a kind of ſpeci- 
men of the wit and 1 of that age, our readers will, 


perhaps, not be diſpleaſed to ſee it. We ſhall, however, take 


the liberty of making ſome little alteration in the phraſe and or- 
thography. I find (ſays Caxton) that my ſaid Lord hath left 
out certain and divers concluſions touching women! wherein I 
« marvel] that my ſaid Lord hath not written them, or what 
« ſhould move him ſo to do, or what cauſe he had at that time. 
«« But I ſuppoſe that ſome fair Lady hath deſired him to leave it 
«© ont of his book; or elſe he was amorous on ſome Noble 
Lady, for whoſe love he would not ſet it in his book; or elſe 
«« for the very affection, love, and good will, that he hath anto 
« ALL Lavigs and GENTLEWOMEN, he thought that Socrates 
cc eo the sorHEH, and wrote of women more than TRUr R. 
For if he had written wrongly concerning women, he ought 
« not, nor would not be believed in his other p1cTes and SAx- 
ix os. But I perceive that my ſaid Lord knoweth verily, that 
«« ſuch faults are not to be found in the women born and dwel- 


langviſhed out her life in ſolitude and 
indigence : and amidſt a Court, enu- 
red to the moſt atrocious crimes, the 
frailties of this woman juſtified all 
violations of friendſhip towards her, 
and all oblivion of former favours.” 

Richard was not ſatisfied with 
having ſtripped this unhappy woman 
of her little ſubſtance, and expoſed 
her to public ſhame ;z but, it 1s ſaid, 
he even made it penal for any one to 
furniſh her with lodging, or the com- 
mon neceſſaries of lite, But not 
withſtanding his cruel orders, ſhe 
ſtill found ſome relief from private 
perſons, and was alive in the reign of 
Henry VIII. when Sir Thomas More 
knew her, though ſhe was then 
without any remains of her former 
beauty, except the elegance of her 
perſon, and the regularity of her fea- 
tures, which no years nor calamities 
could entirely deſtroy, 

The Duke of Glouceſter having 
removed Earl Rivers, Lord Haſtings, 
and thoſe whom he thought ſtood 
moſt. in the way of his ambition, 


cc ling 


next endeavoured to infuſe into the 
people's minds a bad opinion of the 
late King Edward's adminiſtration, 
and ſome doubts as to the legitimacy 
of his children; which, by the help 
of the Duke of Buckingham's ma- 
nagement of the Lord Mayor and 
ſome of the citizens of London, was 
improved into a pretended popular 
demand, that the young Prince ſhould 
be laid afide, and Richard, inſtead of 
Protector, be declared King; which 
at firſt he affected to refuſe, but ſoon 
changed his mind, and accepted. 
Accordingly Richard III. was pro- 
claimed King on the 22d of June, 
1483, and crowned with uncommon 
magnificence on the 6th of July fol- 
lowing, together with Anne his 
Queen, daughter to Richard Nevil, 
Earl of Warwick, whom he had now 
married. And ſoon after, according 
to Sir Thomas More, and the gene- 
rality of our hiſtorians, the two 
young Princes, the late King's ſong, 
were ſmothered in the Tower. 
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« lingin THESE PARTS, Or regions of the world. Socrates was 
% a GREEK, born in a diſtant country from uEN OE, which coun- 
« try is all of other conditions than Tuns is; and men and 
* women of other nature than they be here in THIS country; 
«* for I wore well, of whatſoever condition women be in 
«© Greece, the women of this country are RIGHT GOOD, WISE, 
© PLEASANT, HUMBLE, DISCREET, SOBER, CHASTE, OBEDI- 
ENT to their huſbands, TRUE, SECRET, STEDFAST, ever 
« BvsY, and never idle, TEMPERATE In SPEAKING, and VIR- 
« TvOUs in ALL their works; or at leaſt so be ſo. For 
* which cauſes ſo evident, my ſaid Lord, as I ſuppoſe, thought it 
«« was not of neceſſity to ſet in his book the ſayings of his au- 
« thor, Socrates, touching women. But foraſmuch as I had 
« commandment of my ſaid Lord to correct and amend, where I 
«« ſhould find fault; and other find I none, ſave that he hath left 
% out theſe picTes and sayinGs of the women or Greece; 
4 therefore in accompliſhing his commandment, foraſmuch as I 
« am not certain whether it was in my Lord's copy, or not; or 
« elſe, peradventure, that the wind hath blown over the leaf 
at the time of tranſlation of his book, I purpoſe to write the 
* ſame ſayings of that Greek, Socrates, which he wrote of the 
« WOMEN OF GREECE, and nothing of them of Tais REALM, 
« whom, I ſuppoſe, he never knew; for if he had, I dare 
** plainly ſay, that he would have RESERVED THEM IN ESPE- 
„ AL, in his ſaid dictes. Always not preſuming to put and ſet 
„them in my ſaid Lord's book, but in the exv, apart, in the 
«« rehearſal of the work; humbly requiring all them that ſhall 
« read this little rehearſal, that, if they find any fault, they will 
«« impute it to Socrates, and not to me. 

There is in the Archbiſhop's library at Lambeth, a very beau- 
tiful manuſcript of this work of Earl Rivers, written in a fair, 
regular, and even a Roman hand; and having before it an illu- 
manation, or painting in miniature, repreſenting the Earl intro- 
dycing Caxton to Edward IV. his Queen, and the Prince ; of 
which Mr. Walpole hath favoured the public with an engraving, 
in the firſt volume of his CaTaLoGue oF THE ROYAL AND 
NoßLE AuTHORS OF ENGLAND. 

The next performance of this Nobleman's, was a tranſlation 
of TRE Morales PROveERBES OF CHRYSTYNE OF PISE. The 
authoreſs of this work, Chriſtina, was daughter of Thomas of 
Piſa, otherwiſe called of Boulogne, whither her father removed. 
She wrote in French, and flouriſhed about the year 1400. In 
« this tranſlation,” ſays Mr. Walpole, © the Earl diſcovered new 
« talents, turning the work into a poem of two hundred and 
three lines, the greateſt part of which he contrived to make 
« conclude with the letter E: an inſtance at once of his Lord- 
« ſhip's application, and of the bad taſte of an age, which had 
« witticiſms and whims toſtruggle with, as well as ignorance.” 

| Rivers's third piece was, The boke namyd Corpyar, 
„% whiche treteth of the foure laſt thinges : Deth, 7 
T 
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« Helle, Heven.” This is likewiſe a tranſlation from the 
French; but the original author is not named. It was printed 
by Caxton in 1479. 

Beſides theſe pieces, Caxton ſays, that Earl Rivers made di- 
« verſe BALAbks agenſt the SEVEN DEDELY SYNNES.” 

It is juſtly obſerved by Mr. Walpole, that Earl Rivers, and 
Tiptoft, Earl of Worceſter, of whom we have given a ſhort ac- 
count elſewhere, contributed very much, by their countenance 
and example, to the reſtoration of learning in this kingdom. 
But an event which happened at this period, of the utmoſt im- 
portance to the republic of letters, contributed more than any 
thing beſides, to the diffuſion and propagation of learning and 
ſcience (5). This was, the Ix VENTION of PRINTING. This 
art was firſt diſcovered and practiſed at Mentz in Germany, 
about the year 1455. Thecity of Haerlem in Holland hath, in- 
deed, put in a claim for the honour of this invention ; but its 
claim appears to have been generally rejected, and api good 
grounds, The art of Printing was firſt introduced and practiſed 
in England by William Caxton (1). | 

We are told, that Pope Nicholas the Fifth patronized this new 
art. It appears, however, that the Romiſh Clergy were early 
alarmed at the conſequences which would probably reſult from 
this invention. They were very apprehenſive, that it might 
tend to make the people too knowing to ſubmit to the uſurpa- 
tions of the Papal See. Cardinal Wolſey, in a letter to the then 
Pope, obſerved, That his Holineſs could not be ignorant what 
divers effects the new invention of Printing had produced; for 
as it had brought in, and reſtored books and learning, ſo together 
it had been the occaſion of theſe ſects and ſchiſms which daily 
appeared in the world, but chiefly in Germany ; where men be- 
gin now to call in queſtion /e preſent faith and tenets of the 
Charch, and to examine how far religion is departed from its pri- 
mitive inſtitution. And that which was particularly to be moſt 
lamented, they had exhorted lay and ordinary men to read the Scrip- 
tures, and to pray in their vulgar tongue. That if this were ſuf- 
fered, beſides all other dangers, the common people at laſt might 
come to believe, that there was not /o much w/e of the Clergy : for 
if men were perſuaded once, they could make their own way 10 
600, and the prayers in their native and ordinary language might 

- Pierce 


(hb) Another event which alſo 
happened about this period, was very 
favourable to the reſtoration of 
learning in Europe. This was the 


taking of Conſtantinople in 1453, 
by Mahomet the Second; in conſe- 
quence of which, great numbers of 
learned men were driven into Italy, 
who greatly contributed towards the 
revival of the arts, and the purity of 
the almoſt forgotten tongues, 


(i) WILLIAM CAXTON was 
born about the latter end of the 
reign of King Henry IV. in the 
Weald, or woody part of Kent, He 
was inſtructed at home in reading 
and writing; in which, confidoring 
the times, he attained to conſiderable 
proficiency, He aiterwards atraified 
ſome knowledge of both Latin and 
French, When he was about fifteen 
or fixteen, he was put — to 

rs, 
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ierce Heaven as well as in Latin: how much would the autho- 
rity of the Mass fall ? how prejudicial might this prove to all 
Eccleſiaſtical Orders? | 
The obſervations of the venerable r Fox on this ſubject, 
are worth peruſal. © By Printing (faith he) tongues are known, 
* knowledge groweth, judgement encreaſeth, books are diſ- 
«« perſcd, the Scripture is ſeen, the Doctors be read, ſtories be 
« opened, times compared, truth diſcerned, falſhood detected, 
« andwith finger pointed, and all through the benefit of Print- 
„ing. Wherefore I ſuppoſe, that either the Pope muſt aboliſh 
« Printing, or he muſt 4 a new world to reign over : for elſe, 
„ as this world ſtandeth, Printing doubtleſs will aboliſh him. 
„But the Pope, and all his college of Cardinals, muſt this un- 
«« derſtand, that through the light of Printing the world begin- 
«© neth now to have eyes to ſee, and heads to judge. He cannot 
« walk ſo inviſible in a net, but he will be ſpied. And although 
„through might he ſtopped the mouth of John Huſs before, 
and of Jerome, that they might not preach, thinking to make 
* his kingdom ſure; yet, inſtead of John Hufs and others, 
«© Gop hath opened the preſs to preach, whoſe voice the Pope is 
„never able to ftop with all the puiſſance of his triple Crown. 
% By this Printing, as by the gift of tongues, and as by the ſingu- 
lar organ of the Holy Ghoſt, the doQrine of the Go my 
«© ſoundeth to all nations and countries under Heaven, and what 
« Gop revealeth to one man, is diſperſed to many, and what ts 
* known in one nation, is opened to all. 
The firſt and beſt were for the Biſhop of Rome, by the be- 


„ nefit of Printing, to learn and know the truth. he will 


« not, let him well underſand that Printing is not ſet up for 


* nought. To ſtrive againſt the ſtream it availeth not. What 


the 


Mr. Robert Large, a Mercer, who, to continue and confirm the treaty 


aſter having been Sheriff and Lord of trade and commerce between his 


Mayor of London, died in 1441, Majeſty and Philip, Duke of Bur- 


leaving by will thirty-four marks to gundy ; or, if they found it neceſ- 


his apprentice, William Caxton; a fary, to make a new one, They are 


conſiderable legacy in thofe days, and 
an early teſtimoay of Caxton's good 
behaviour and integrity. Caxton 
went abroad to fettle, the ſame year 
that his maſter died, and was then 
in ſo much reputation and eſteem, 


as to be intruſted by the mercers 


company to be their agent or factor 
in Holland, Zealand, Flanders, Ce. 
It ſeems he ſpent about twenty-three 
years in theſe countries ; but he had 
then acquired ſuch an eminent cha- 
rafter for his knowledge, experience, 
and integrity, that in 1464 a commiſ- 
ſion was granted to him, and Richard 
Whetehill, Eſq; by King Edward IV, 


tiled, in the commiſſion, Ambaſſa- 
dors and ſpecial Deputies. When 
the marriage was concluded, in 1468, 
between King Edward's ſiſter, the 
Lady Margaret, and Charles, Duke 
of Burguncy, on that Princeſs's ar- 
rival at the Duke's Court at Bruges, 
Mr, Caxton appears to have been of 
her retinue. He was now either one 
of her houſhold, or held ſome con- 
ſtant poſt or office under her; be- 
cauſe, as he ſays, he received of her 
a yearly fee or ſalary, befides many 
other great benefits, And as he was 
now more expert than moſt others 
ia penmanſhip and languages, it is 

| probable 
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* the Pope hath loſt, ſince Printing and the Preſs began to 


«« preach, let him caſt his counters. Firſt, when Eraſmus wrote, 
« and Frobenius (4) printed, what a blow thereby was given to 
« all Friars and Monks in the world ?,and who Tech not, that 
« the pen of Luther following after Eraſmus, and ſet forward 
« by writing, hath ſet the triple Crown ſo awry on the Pope's 
«« head, that it is like never to be ſet right again? He further 
adds, Almighty Gop, of his merciful Providence, ſeeing both 
«« what lacked in the Church, and alſo how to remedy the ſame, 
« for the advancement of his glory, gave the underitanding of 
« this excellent art or ſcience of Printing ; whereby three ſin- 
* pular commodities at one time came to the world. Firſt, the 

7. * « price 


probable that he was employed by 
the Dutcheſs in ſome literary way. 
But it appears that he had partly at- 
tained the myſtery of Printing, and, 
as he himſelf ſays, with great ex- 
pence, before he was thus apparently 
eſtabliſhed in her ſervice, And he 
was employed by the Dutcheſs in 
tranſlating out of French a large vo- 
lume, and afterwards in printing it. 
It appeared under the title of, The 
Recueil of the Hiftorys of Troye ; and 
ies 4 book, 2 in th or 
which we now know of, that was 
ever printed in the Engliſh tongue, 
Caxton finiſhed the printing of this 
work in 1471; but it does not ap- 
pear, that the art of Printing was 
practiſed by him in England, till 
about three years after, By the edi- 
tion of the Game of Cheſs, which is 
dated in 1474, Caxton appears to have 
been then ſettled in England; and 
this book is generally allowed to have 
been the firſt ſpecimen of the art 
among us; and, as ſuch, it has 
been ſo valued, that it is ſaid the Earl 
of Pembroke, for a fair copy thereof, 
which was given him by Mr. Gran- 
r, preſented him with a purſe of 
orty guineas, The title is as fol- 
lows: The game and play of the 
Cheſſe; in which ThauQorities, 
© Dictes, and Stories of auncient 
© Do@ours, Philoſophers, Poetes, and 
© of other wyſe men been recounted, 
© and applied unto the moralitie of 
* the publique wele, as well of the 
* Nobles, as of the comyn people. 
© Tranflated out of French, and im- 
© printed by William Caxton, fy- 
© niſhid of, the laſt day of Marche, 
© the yere of our Lord God, a thou. 


* ſand foure hundred and LXXIIII.“ 
This piece was dedicated by Caxton 
to the King's brother, the Duke of 
Clarence. Caxton printed ſeveral 
other pieces, either of his own com- 
poſition, or tranſlated by him. He 
printed an Engliſh tranſlation of a 
French verſion of the ZEneid, moſt of 
Chaucer's works, ſome of Gower's, 
and Lydgate's, and many other 
pieces. His laſt work was a tran» 
flation from the French, of the hol 

lives of the fathers hermits living 1 
the deſerts; and we are informed hy 
Wynkin de Worde, his ſucceſſor, that 


he finiſhed his liſe and tranſlation to- 


gether, on the ſame day, in the year 
1491; when, it is ſuppoſed, he muſt 
have been upwards of fourſcore years 
of age, 

© Whoever (ſays Dr. Middleton) 
turns over Caxton's printed works, 
muſt contract a reſpect for him, 
and be convinced that he preſerved 
the ſame character through life, of 
an honeſt, modeſt man; greatly 
induſtrious to do good to his coun- 
try, to the beſt of his abilities, by 
ſpreading among the people ſuch 
books as he thought uſetul to reli. 
gion and good manners, which 
were chiefly tranſlated from the 
French, The novelty and uſeful- 
neſs of his art recommended him 
to the ſpecial notice and favour of 
the Great; under whoſe protec- 
tion, and at whoſe expence, the 
greateſt part of his works were 
publiſhed.” - Works of Dr. Con- 
yers Middleton, Vol. V. P. 354. 

(t) JOHN FROBENIVUS was an 
eminent and learned German Printer, 
and a native of Hammelburgh in 

Franconia, 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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& price of all books is diminiſhed ; ſecondly, the ſpeedy hel 
„of reading more furthered; and thirdly, the plenty of all 
good authors enlarged.”----Fox's AcTs and MonumenTSs, 
Edit. 1641, Vol. i. P. 927. | 
Thus far our old Martyrologiſt.------ We cannot, however, diſ- 
miſs the ſubje&, without a further remark.---As the art of Print- 
ing is thus evidently of the greateſt advantage to literature, ſei- 
ence, true religion, and ſociety in general; ſo it is alſo of the 
utmoſt importance to the intereſts both of civil and religious Li- 
berty, that the FREEDOM OF THE PRrEss ſhould be inviolably 
maintained, Andever N at any time, of any deſign 
to deprive us of ſo — — le a privilege, ought juſtly to alarm 
us. The Preſs,” ſays Dr. Middleton, « in all countries 
« where it can have its free courſe, will ever be found the ſureſt 
« guardian of right and truth; and to that this particular coun- 
try, among the many great bleſſings which it enjoys, is mani- 
*« feltly indebted for one of the greateſt, its deliverance from a 
% Popiſh ſlavery.” | 
Mr. Hume ſays, (Hiſt. of Eng. Vol. iii. P. 281.) that Earl 
Rivers . firſt introduced the noble art of Printing into England.“ 
But that gentleman is evidently miſtaken in this particular. 
Earl Rivers did, indeed, countenance and employ Caxton, and 
appears to have introduced him to King Edward IV. But Cax- 
ton had introduced and practiſed his art in England before he 
was employed by Earl Rivers. And none of our typographical 
antiquarians ever attributed this honour to that Nobleman. 


Franconia, He was the firſt of the 
German Printers who brought the 
art to any perfection; and being a 
man of great probity and piety, as 
well as kill, he was particularly 
choice of the authors he printed. 
The great reputation and character 
of this Printer, was the principal 
motive which induced Eraſmus to fix 
his quarters at Baſil, in order to have 
his on works printed by him. The 
connexion between Eraſmus and Fro- 
benius grew very cloſe and intimate; 
and it was not, it has been obſerved, 


ſuch a kind of connexion as vſually 
ſubſiſts between a Printer and an 
Author, where each is endeavouring 
to make the beſt bargain he can, but 
it was a connexion of frientifhip and 
the fincereſt cordiality, Eraſmus 
loved the good qualities of Frobe- 
nius, as much as Frobenius could ad - 
mire the great ones of Eraſmus. Fro- 
benius died at Baſil in 1529, greatly 
lamented, and particularly by Eraf- 
mus, who wrote his epitaph in 
Greek and Latin. 
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The Life of MARGARET, 
Counteſs of Richmond and Derby. 


* 


HIS Lady was the only daughter and heireſs of John 
* Beaufort, Duke of | Somerſet, (grandſon of John of 
Ghent, Duke of Lancaſter) by Margaret Beauchamp, 
his wife. She was born at Bletſhoe in Bedfordſhire, 
in the Gag 1441. While ſhe was very young, the Great Duke 
of Suffolk, Miniſter: to King Henry the Sixth, ſolicited her in 
mage cs his ſon, while the King | wooed her for his half-bro- 
ther, and Tudor, Earl of Richmond, On fo nice a point, 
the good young Lady, we are told, adviſed with an elderly gentle- 
woman; who thinking it too great a deciſion to take upon her- 
ſelf, recommended her to St. Nicholas, the patron of virgins. 
Accordingly Lady Margaret, it is ſaid, false be pious inſtruc- 
tions the had received; and poured forth her ſupplications and 
prayers with ſuch effect, that one morning, whether ſleeping or 
Taking ſhe could not tell, there appeared unto her ſomebody in 
the likeneſs of a Biſhop, in a pontifical habit, who tendered unto 
her the Earl of Richmond for her huſband, This, therefore, de- 
termined the point in favour of Edmund, to Whom ſhe was ac- 
cordingly married. Edmund, Earl of Richmond, ſurnamed of 
Haddam, was the ſon of Owen Tudor, and Queen Catherine of 
Valois, widow of Henry V. And by him our Margaret, now 
Counteſs of Richmond, had one ſon named Henry, who was af- 
terwards King, by the title of Henry VII. * 
On the zd of November, 1456, the Earl of Richmond died, 
leaving Margaret, his Counteſs, a very young widow, and his ſon 
and heir, Henry, not above fifteen weeks old. After which ſhe 
married Sir Henry Stafford, Knight, ſecond ſon to the Duke of 
Buckingham, by whom. ſhe had no iſſue. And ſoon after the 
death of Sir 1 2 Stafford, which happened about 1482, ſhe was 
married again to Thomas, Lord Stanley. 
It appears that her ſon, the Earl of Richmond, was preſent at 
the battle of Tewkſbury ; and as he was by his mother's fide 
allied tothe Houſe of Lancaſter, he had ſided with Queen Mar- 
_ and the Lancaſtrian party, But after their defeat at 
ewkſbury, he had retired into Brittany, where he was well re- 
ceived by Francis II. then Duke thereof, and protected through- 
out the reign of Edward IV. notwithſtanding all the intrigues of 
that Prince to get him into his hands, For his deſcent, which 
ſeemed to give him ſome pretenſions to the Crown, had made 
him a — object of jealouſy to Edward. And on the acceſſion 
of Richard III. he alſo ſent his agents to the Duke of Brit- 
tany, in order to get the Earl Richmond delivered up; but * 
2 P 2 did 
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did not ſucceed in his deſign. And the Duke of Buckingham, 
who had been the principal inſtrument of raiſing Richard to the 
hrone, having conceived ſome diſguſt againſt him, now formed 
a deſign, in conjunction with Morton, Biſhop of Ely, to de- 
throne the Uſurper, and raiſe Henry, Earl of Richmond, to the 
Throne. And it was propoſed between them, that Richmond 
ſhould marry Elizabeth, the eldeſt daughter of Edward IV. and 
by that means unite the two Houſes of York and Lancaſter, and 
ps an end to the cruel diſſenſions and civil wars in which the 
ngdom had been ſo long involved. ——— 
Buckingham and the Prelate thought it was neceſſary to im- 
Part this ſcheme to the Counteſs of Rickmend, that ſhe might 
inform her ſon of their deſign, and endeavour to procure 'the 
conſent of the 3 And the Biſhop, being inti- 
mately acquainted with one Reginald Bray, a ſervant of the 
Counteſs of Richmond, ſent for B. and acquainted him with 
the ſecret; and Bray promiſed to engage his miſtreſs in the 
ſcheme. . And accordingly the Chumel,, being acquainted with 
their plan, found it ſo IS for her ſon, and, at the ſame 
time, ſo likely to ſucceed, that it could not but receive her ap- 
robation. She, therefore, ſent back Bray to the Duke of 
Pockinghact, to inform him, that ſhe heartily approved of their 
ſcheme, and was greatly obliged to them for their friendly in- 
tentions in behalf of her ſon. And at the ſame time the aſſured 
him, that ſhe would endeavour to procure the confent of the 
Queen-Dowager to the intended marriage. As to the Biſhop of 
Ely, he had taken an opportunity to croſs the ſea to Flanders; 
from whence he ſent a letter to Buckingham, exhortang him to 
proceed in his enterprize, and aſſurin — that he could be of 
more ſervice to him on the continent, than in England. 
In purſuance of the ſcheme which was now concerted, the 
Counteſs of Richmond employed her phyſician, Dr. Lewis, a 
elſhman, to carry the propoſals to the Queen-Dowager, who 
ill remained in the ſanctuary of Weſtminſter, bewailing the 
untimely death of her two ſons. Lewis's employment was ſome- 
what hazardous; for he did not know whether the Queen-Dowa- 
ger might not look upon him as a ſpy, and ſo betray him to Ri- 
chard, who was daily ſoliciting her, with very liberal promiſes, 
to quit the ſanctuary. And the phyſician had the greater reaſon 
to apprehend this, as the Counteſs of Richmond then appeared 
ublicly in Richard's Court, her huſband, Lord Stanley, being 
—— Chamberlain of the Houſhold. However, Lewis, who was 
2 man of ability, and managed the negociation with the Queen- 
Dowager with addrefs, found that revenge for the murder of her 
brother Earl Rivers, and of her three ſons, apprehenſions for her 
ſurviving family, and reſentment of her confinement and oppreſ- 
fions, eaſily overcame all her prejudices againſt the Houſe of 
Lancaſter, and procured her approbation of a marriage, to which 
the age and birth, as well as = preſent ſituation of the two par- 
ties, ſeemed ſo naturally to invite them. And ſhe engaged ſo 
| heartily 
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* heartily in the ſcheme, as to ſecretly borrow a ſum of money in 
; the city, and ſend it over to the Earl of Richmond, requirin 
his oath to fulfil the marriage with her daughter Elizabeth, as 
ſoon as he ſhould arrive in England; and, in caſe of her eldeſt 
\ daughter's death, to 22 her younger daughter Cecily. The 
Queen-Dowager alſo adviſed Richmond to levy as many foreign 
forces as poſſible; and promiſed to join him, on his firſt appear- 
ance, with all the fiend and adherents of her family. 
The Counteſs of Richmond having ſucceeded in her negocia- 
tion with the Queen-Dowager, immediately employed Reginald 
Bray to reſort to all the friends of the Lancaſter family, and to 
repare them for an inſurrection againſt the Uſurper. He had 
inſtructions, at the ſame time, to truſt them with the ſecret of 
the propoſed match between the Earl of Richmond, and the 
*Princeſs Elizabeth, And as the ſteps which Richard had taken 
to aſcend the Throne, had made him univerſally deteſted, the 
nation in general appeared extremely deſirous of ſeeing the king- 
dom delivered from the government of the Uſurper. And the 
| Counteſs of Richmond diſpatched one Chriſtopher Urſwick, a 
| Prieſt, into Brittany, to acquaint her ſon Henry with the mea- 
ſures which were taking in has favour, | 
The defign of raiſing the Earl of Richmond to the Throne of 
England, was ſo much favoured by the Duke of Brittany, that 
he furniſhed the Earl with a fleet of fifteen ſail, on board which 
were embarked five thouſand men. But King Richard havin | 
early intelligence of the Duke of Buckingham's project, and of his 
negociations in favour of Richmond, took effectual care to diſ- 
. appoint both. The Duke's forces he defeated by ſurprize, made 
ä maſter of his perſon, and beheaded him. And as to the 
1 of Richmond, he prevented his landing, by — a 
ſtrong ſquadron at ſea, and guards on all the coaſts. So — 
when the Earl, with his ſmall fleet, approached the Welſh ſhore, 
he ſaw it was impracticable to land, and therefore bore away to 
Dieppe, where he ſafely arrived, and from thence went by land 
into Brittany. "EE 
In 1484, the Counteſs of Richmond, with her ſon Henry, 
and ſeveral others, were attainted in Parliament. The Counteſs's 
attainder was, probably, owing to ſome diſcovery made by Ri- 
Chard, of the ſhare ſhe had in the meaſures which had been taken 
in behalf of her ſon. However, ſhe was only ordered into the 
_ cuſtody of her own huſband, the Lord Stanley, who was ſo much 
in Richard's favour, as to have been appointed by him High 
Conſtable of England. 
— This attempt to dethrone Richard having been thus fruſtrated, 
he diſmiſſed his forces, and laid up and unrigged his fleet, as if 
he had been entirely removed from danger: a procedure by no 
means agreeable to the uſual ſagacity of his character (). 5 
| ter 


—  ——— —————_—————" 


mn) After the death of Bucking- Richard paid his Court to the __ 
ham, and the retreat of Richmond, Dowager with great art and ad mw 
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after the Earl of Richmond's return to Brittany, Peter Landais, 
Miniſter to the Duke of Brittany, and by whom that Prince was 
entirely governed, entered into a treaty with Richard for put- 
ting the Earl into his hands. But the Biſhop of Ely, who re- 
mained an exile in Flanders, having diſcovered this deſign, gave 
notice of it to the Earl of Richmond, and adviſed him to fly into 
France, This advice he immediately purſued, but yet had a 
narrow eſcape ; for a troop of horſe who were ſent to retake 
him, were but an hour too late, 

On Henry's arrival in France, he was well received by the 
French King, Charles VIII. who promiſed him his protection and 
aſſiſtance: nor had he been long at that Court, before the Earl 
of Oxford, who was a priſoner at Calais, prevailed upon the Go- 
vernor of that important fortreſs to embrace his intereſt, and to 
go with him into France, in order to conſult on a new invaſion of 
England. Accordingly the French King having furniſhed the 
Earl of Richmond with about two — troops, he ſet ſail 
from Havre-de-Grace on the firſt of Auguſt, 1485, and landed 
at Milford-Haven on the ſeventh of the — month. 

Henry had no ſooner landed, than he ſent an expreſs to his 
mother, the Counteſs of Richmond, intreating her to uſe all her 
intereſt with her huſband, Lord Stanley, and his friends, to join 
him on his march to London. But it is ſaid that the anſwer 
which he received to this expreſs, was extremely dark and 
doubtful. For after Henry's landing, Richard began to be very 
ſuſpicious of Lord Stanley, and his brother Sir William ; and, 
therefore, though he empowered Lord Stanley to levy forces for 
his ſervice, he FAT retained his eldeſt ſon, George Stanley, Lord 
Strange, as a pledge of his fidelity ; and that nobleman was, on 
that account, obliged to be very cautious and reſerved in his 
proceedings. He raiſed a conſiderable body of his friends and 
adherents in Lancaſhire and Chethire, but without openly de- 
claring himſelf. However, he ſent the Earl of Rickmoad pri- 
vate afſurances of his friendly intentions towards him; but, not- 
withſtanding, the armies on both ſides knew not what to infer 
from the doubtfulneſs of Stanley's behaviour. 


Henry, 


and made ſuch warm proteſtations of 
friendſhip and regard, and ſo many 
2 of taking her family and 
riends into high favour, and ad- 
vancing them to places of truſt and 
importance, that he prevailed upon 
her to leave her ſanctuary, and to 
ut herſelf and her daugnters into 
2 hands. But he carried his views 
ſtill farther, for the eſtabliſhment of 
his Throne. He formed a defign of 
eſpouſing his niece, the Princeis Eli- 
zabeth, and a diſpenſation for that 
purpoſe was applied for at the Court 
ef Rome, His Queen, Anne, died 
7 | 


very opporrunely for this ſcheme 

but her death was generally ſuppoſe 

to have been haſtened by poiſon, 
And the Queen-Dowager, eager to 
recover her influence and authority, 
conſented to this alliance; though 
Richard had procured the murder of 
her three ſons, and of her brother, 
She even wrote to all her adherents, 
and among the reſt to her ſon the 
Marquis of Dorſer, deſiring them to 
withdraw from the Earl of Rich- 
mond : an injury which Henry never 
aſterwards forgave, + 
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yo after his landing, had been joined by great numbers of 
the Welſh ; and after he had paſſed the Severn at Shrewſbury, he 
was alfo joined by many of the Engliſh. Richard, however, had 

aſſembled an army double in number to that of Henry. And 
the two armies met each other at Boſworth, near Leiceſter, on the 
twenty-ſecond of Auguſt ; and early in the morning they were 
both drawn out in andere of battle. Soon after the battle began, 
Lord Stanley, with the troops under his command, declared for 
the Earl of Richmond; and he was ſoon after joined by Sir 
William Stanley. This inſpired Henry's ſoldiers with freſh cou- 
rage, and threw Richard's army into confuſion. In ſhort, Ri- 
chard's army was totally defeated, and he himſelf was lain, 
though not till he had diſplayed the moſt deſperate courage ( n) ; 
having reigned only two years and two months. Richard had 
worn a Crown on his head during the battle, and it being after- 
wards found by Sir William Stanley, he put it on the head of the 
Earl of Richmond; and the ſoldiers called out unanimouſly, 


46 Lon 
zoth of 
till the 18th of January, 1486. 


live King Henry!“ Henry VII. was crowned on the 
October; but he did not marry the Princeſs Elizabeth 


Thus had the Counteſs of Richmond the high ſatisfaction of 
ſeeing her ſoa raiſed to the Throne of England (e). And her 


() Richard finding himſelf de- 
ſerted by Lord Stanley, and his bro- 
ther, Sir William, collected all his 
force, and made a moſt furious 
charge upon the center of the ene- 
my's army, where he underſtood the 
Earl of Richmond commanded in 
perſon, He diſplayed a valour, wor- 
thy of a better cauſe, Richard 
was of a low ſtature; bur his ſpirirs, 
activity, and addreſs, ſupplied all de- 
ſects in his ſtrength and perſon ; no- 
thing could withſtand his fury ; he 
pierced the front ranks; he opened 
his way to his rival's perſon, and 
drove againſt him with fury, in hopes 
that by Henry's death he ſhould de- 
cide the conteſt between them. He 
laid Sir William Brandon, the Earl's 
ſtandard-bearer, dead at his teet ; he 
overthrew Sir John Cheyney, who 
ſupplied Brandon's place; he filled 
the place where he fought with 
laughter ; and though Richmond 
defended himſelf bravely, he muſt, it 
is ſaid, have ſunk under Richard's 
arm, if he had not been reſcued'by 
his men. Richard, however, was at 
length overwhelmed by the number 
of his enemies; but he ſought bravely 
to the laſt moment, and fell with his 


huſband, 


ſword in his hand, His body, after 
the battle, was found in the field, 
covered with enemies, and all be- 
ſmeared with blood, It was thrown 
naked acroſs an horſe, and carried 
thus to Leiceſter, and afterwards in- 
rerred in the Gray-Friars church of 
that place. - 

Richard III. notwithſtanding the 
iniquitous ſteps which he took to 
aſcend the Throne, was in a politi- 
cal ſenſe not a bad King, At leaſt, 
it is certain, that he enacted wiſe 
laws, governed the people, in gene- 
ral, with moderation, and took great 
care to promote and extend trade 
and commerce, 

(os) It muſt, however, be acknow- 
ledged, that Henry's title was but 2 
very indifferent one, All his title by 
deſcent he derived from his mother, 
the Dutcheſs of Richmond, who, as 
we have already ſeen, was of the 
Beaufort family, and deſcended from 
John of Ghent, Duke of Lancaſter ; 
but the Beaufort family was legiti- 
mated only by an act of Parliament, 
and with an expreſs exception as. to 
the Throne. And the deficiency of 


his title made him ſo jealous, that the 
next day aſter the battle of — 
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huſband, Lord Stanley, was alſo created Earl of Derby. But 
the had no iſſue by the Earl, who died in the year 1504. One 
of his ſons, by a former wife, was made Biſhop of Bly by her 
intereſt. And it appears that application was made to Eraſmus 
to be preceptor to this young gentleman, in order to qualify 
him for the Prelacy (p). 

The Counteſs of Richmond was greatly diſtinguiſhed for her 


piety; * it was ſtrongly tinctured with the W of 


the times. Having 'heard a very high character of the piety, 
virtue, and learning, of Dr. John Fiſher, afterwards Biſhop of 
Rocheſter, ſhe was extremely defirous of having him for her 
Chaplain and Confeſſor; and accordingly prevailed upon him 
to live with her in that capacity. And it is ſaid, that the com- 
mitted herſelf, and her whole family, to his government and di- 
rection. And before Fiſher was promoted to the See of Rocheſ- 
ter, which was in 1504, King — who appears to have al- 
ways treated his mother the Counteſs with the higheſt veſpect, 


wrote to her for her conſent to Fiſher's elevation (2). It was 


the Counteſs's cuſtom to riſe about five o'clock in the morning, 
and from that hour till dinner-time, (which, we are-told, was 
then ten o*clock,) ſhe continued, almoſt without ceaſing, in medi- 


tation and prayer; which ſhe reſumed again after dinner. 


he ſent a party of light horſe to bring 
Richard Plantagenet, Earl of War- 
wick, fon to the late Duke of Cla- 
rence, out of Yorkſhire, and to con- 
vey him cloſe priſoner to the Tower 
of London; though even Richard 
III. had ſuffered him to live in peace. 
And Henry's jealouſy afterwards coſt 
the young Earl his life, 

(p ) © Ar this time, (1496) I ſup- 
© poſe, Eraſmus refuſed a large pen- 
<fion, and larger promiſes, from a 
© young illiterate Engliſhman, who 
© was to be made a Biſhop, and who 
« wanted to have him for a preceptor, 
© He would not, as he ſays, be ſo 


© hindered from proſecuting his ſtu- 


© dies, for all the wealth in the 
© world, This youth, as Knight in- 
* forms vs, ſeems to have been [ames 


© Stanley, ſon of the Earl of by, 


© and ſon-in-law to Margaret, the 
King's mother, and afterwards 
© made Biſhop of Ely by her intereſt, 
« This (ſays Knight) ' ſurely wes the 
« worſt thing ever -did; and, in- 


- © deed, if it be the Catholic, it is not 
© the Apoſtolic method of beſtowing 


and ot obtaining Biſhoprics, How- 
© ever, it appears that the young gen- 
* tleman, though ignorant, had a de- 


© © fireto learn ſomething, and to qua- 


Her 


© lify himſelf in ſome meaſure for 


the ſtation in which he was to be 


placed. - Liſe of 'Eraſmus, (by the 
very learned and ingenious Dr. Jor- 
tin), Vol. I. P. 6. 
() The letter which the Kin 

wrote to the- Counteſs of Ric 

upon this occaſion, began thus: 
© Madam, and I thought I ſhould 
not offend you, which I will never 
do wilfully ; Lam-well. myndit to 
© promote Maſter Fiſher youre Con- 


© fefſor to a Buſhopric ; and I afſure 


© you, Madam, for non other cauſe 
© but for the grete and ſingular vir- 
© tue, that Il know and ſe in hym, as 
© well as in conyng and natural wiſ- 
dom, and ſpecially for his good and 
* vertwoſe lyving and converſation, 
© And by the promotyon of ſuche a 
man, I know well, it ſhould corage 
© many others to lyve vertuoſely, and 
* to take ſuch wayes as he dothe, 
© which ſhulde be a good example to 
© many others hereafter, | Howhbeit 
* without your pleaſure knowen 1 
© well not move hym, nor tempt 
© hym therein, &c,'-——Lord Bacon 
obſerves, that King Henry did al- 
© ways tenderly love and revere his 
©. mother, the Counteſs of Rich- 
© mond,” 
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Her charity was very great and extenſive, She performed all 
her life-time ſo many noble acts and charitable deeds, that, as 
Stow expreſſes it, they cannot be expreſſed in a ſmall volume. 
Avarice was her averſion ; and ſhe daily diſpenſed all ſuitable 
relief and aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed and the indigent. In parti- 
cular, ſhe kept conſtantly in her houſe twelve poor le, whom 
ſhe provided with lodging, food, and clothes. . her high 
rank, and being the mother of a King, was ſo far from inſpirin 


her with pride and haughtineſs, that ſhe would frequently ſearch 


and dreſs the wounds of poor and diſtreſſed people with her own 
hands. We are alſo told, as a further proof both of her humi- 
lity, and her zeal for what ſhe thought for the intereſt of Chriſti- 
anity, that ſhe often declared, that © on condition that the 
% Princes of Chriſtendom would combine themſelves, and march 
« againſt their common enemy the Turks, ſhe would moſt wil- 
„ 1ingly attend them, and be their laundreſs in the camp.“ As 
to her 12 we are told, that as it was unſpotted in = mar- 
riage, ſo in her laſt huſband's days, and long before his death, 
ſhe obtained a licence of him to live chaſte ; after which ſhe 
took upon her the vow of celibacy from Biſhop Fiſher's hands, 
in a form yet extant in the regiſters of St. John's College in 
Cambridge ; and it was for this reaſon, it has been ſuppoſed, 
that her portraiture is frequently taken in the habit of a Nun. 
The Counteſs of Richmond's education had in ſome de 
oY her for a ſtudious and retired manner of life. She un- 


derſtood the French language perfectly, and had ſome ſkill in the 


Latin tongue ; but would often lament, that in her youth ſhe did 
not make herſelf a perfect miſtreſs of it. It was probably her 
affection for literature which induced her mother-in-law, the 
Dutcheſs of Buckingham, to give her the following legacy in her 
Laſt will: “To her daughter Richmond, a book of Engliſh, be 
« ing a legend of Saints; a book of French, called Lucun ; 


« another book of French, of the Epiſtles and Goſpels ; and a 


primer with claſps of filver gilt, covered with purple velvet,” 
This was a conſiderable legacy of its kind at that time, when 
few of her ſex were taught letters; for it has been often men- 
tioned as an extraordinary accompliſhment in Jane Shore, that 
ſhe could write and read. But the Counteſs's literary acquiſi- 
tions were much more conſiderable ; for ſhe publiſhed, ** The 
% Mirroure of Golde for the finfull ſoule ;” tranſlated from a 
French tranſlation of a book called, SpRCULUM AUREUM PECA- 
TORUM. She alſo tranſlated out of French into Engliſh, the 
fourth book of Dr. John Gerſon's treatiſe ** Of the imitation 
and following the bleſſed life of our moſt merciful Saviour 
6 CHRIST ;” which was printed at the end of Dr. William 
Atkinſon's Engliſh tranſlation of the three firſt books, in 1504. 
She alſo made, at her ſon's defire, and by his authority, the or- 
ders, yet extant, for great eſtates of Ladies and Noble women, 
for their precedence, Qc. , 

wr” 2Q She 
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She was a great patroneſs of learning, and of learned men; 
and ſhe gave the ſtrongeſt evidence of this by her muniſicent 
foundations. On the eighth of September, 1502, ſhe inſtituted 
two perpetual public lectures in Divinity, one at Oxford, and 
the other at Cambridge ; each of which ſhe endowed with 
twenty marks a year. And on the zoth of October, 1504, ſhe 
founded a perpetual public preacher at Cambridge, with a ſa- 
lary of ten pounds a year, whoſeduty it was to preach at leaſt fix 

exmons every year, at ſeveral churches, ſpecified in the founda- 
tion, in the dioceſes of London, Ely, and Lincoln. But this in- 
ſtitution has been ſince altered, by Royal Diſpenſation, to one 
ſermon before the Univerſity, at the beginning of Eaſter term. 
She alſo founded a perpetual chantry in the church of Win- 
burne-Minſter in Dorſetſhire, where her father and mother lay 
buried, for one Prieſt to teach grammar freely, to all that would 
come, while the world ſhould endure, with a ſtipend of ten 
pounds a year. | Fry 

But the Counteſs of Richmond's moſt noble foundations were, 
the Colleges of Chriſt and St. John in Cambridge. The for- 
mer, founded in the year 1505, for one maſter, twelve fellows, 
and forty-ſeven ſcholars. The latter in the year 1508, for a 
maſter, and fifty fellows and ſcholars. Both theſe foundations 
have been ſince much enlarged. But the latter was ſcarcely be- 


| gun before the foundreſs died ; it was, however, compleated and 


niſhed by her executors, the chief of whom was Biſhop Fiſher. 
It is now, by the munificence of ſeveral other benefactors, one of 
the largeſt and moſt conſiderable in the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
This moſt exemplary Lady, having lived fſixty-eight years an 
ornament to her ſex, and a public — de —. this life the 
twenty-ninth of June, 1509, in the firſt year of the reign of her 
grandſon, King Henry y I. She had ſeen her ſon, Henry VII. 
advanced, by a wonderful turn of fortune, from an exile to the 
'Throne of England; and when he had reigned twenty-three 
_ and lived fifty-two, ſhe ſaw him carried to his grave ; 
ut ſhe ſurvived him only three months. She was buried, with 


2 ſolemnity, in the ſouth- iſle of the beautiful chapel erected 


y him, adjoining to Weſtminſter Abbey; and had a ſumptuous 
monument erected to her memory, adorned with gilded braſs, 
arms, and an epitaph round the verge, drawn up by Eraſmus, at 
the requeſt of biſhop Fiſher; for which, we are told, he had 
twenty ſhillings given him by the Univerſity of Cambridge. 
Upon this altar-tomb, which is encloſed with a grate, 1s placed a 
Ratue of her, all of ſolid braſs, with a table adjoining to it, on 
which is a Latin elegy, written by John Skelton, the poet- 
laureat. 

The epitaph inſcribed round the verge, on a fillet of braſs, is 


as follows : *© Margaretz Richmondiæ, ſeptimi Henrici Matri 


„% Octavi Aviæ, quæ ſtipendia conſtituit tribus hoc cœnobio 
« monachis, & doctori grammatices apud Winborn ; perque 


64 Angliam 
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« Angliam totam divini verbi przconi ; duobus item interpre- 
e tibus Literarum Sacrarum, alteri Oxoniis, alteri Canta- 
c brigiz, ubi et collegia duo, Chriſto, & Johanni diſcipulo ejus, 
* ſtruxit, Moritur An. Dom. M. D. IX. tertio Kal. Julii.“ 
That is, in Engliſn, To Margaret of Richmond, the mother 
« of Henry VII. and grandmother of Henry VIII. who founded 
« ſalaries for three Monks in this convent, for a grammar- ſchool 
« at Winborne, and a preacher of Gop's word throughout Eng- 
* land; as alſo for two divinity-leQturers, the one at Oxford, the 
« other at Cambridge ; in which laſt place ſhe likewiſe built 
© two Colleges, in honour of Chriſt and his diſciple St. John. 


c She died in the year of our Lord, 1509, June the 29th.“ 


Biſhop Fiſher obſerved of this illuſtrious Lady, that by her 
marriage with the Earl of Richmond, and by her birth, ſhe was 
allied to thirty Kings and Queens, within the fourth degree ei- 
ther of blood or affinity; beſides Earls, Marquiſſes, Dukes, and 
Princes. And ſince her death, as Mr. Baker ſays, ſhe has been 
allied in her poſterity to thirty more, | 
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ILLTAM WARHAM, fon of Robert Warham, 
XX. was born of a genteel family at Okely in Hamp- 
7 ſhire. He received the rudiments of his education 
INK: at Wincheſter ſchool, and from thence was removed 
to New College, Oxford, where he was admitted as a Fellow in 
L476: He took the degree of Doctor of Laws; and quitted the 
College, according to Mr. Wood, in 1488. It appears, how- 
ever, that he was collated to a Rectorſhip by the Biſhop of Ely in 
that year; and ſoon after became an advocate in the Court of 
Arches, and moderator in the civil law ſchool in the Univerſity 
of Oxford, And on the ſecond of November, 1493, he was 
collated to the chantorſhip of Wells; and on the 13th of the 
February following, -he was conſtituted, maſter of the rolls. 
The ſame year Dr. Warham was ſent on an embaſſy, together 
with Sir Edward Poynings, to the Court of Philip, Archduke 
of Auſtria, on account of the affair of Perkin Warbeck. This 
- 2mpoſtor is ſaid to have been the ſon of a Renegado Jew of Tour- 
nay ; and being a youth of a very comely perſon, and good parts, 
was thought to perſonate Richard Plantagenet,.. Duke of York, 
who was generally ſuppoſed to have been murdered in the Tower 
by the direction of Richard III. but wha, it was now pretended, 
was yet alive, having 8 5 out of the Tower, before the murder 
of his elder brother. 'Thas impoſture is Tap ſed, by the gene- 
rality of our hiſtorians, to have been c K on foot by Mar- 
aret, Dutcheſs Dowager of Burgundy,” After to the late King 
dward IV. who had conceived a vaolent animoſity againſt 2 
Henry VII. Perkin made his firſt public Appearance in Ireland, 
where, in conſequence of his am e name of Richard 
Plantagenet, he drew to himfelf many adherents. He after- 
wards went to Paris, where he was received by the French King 
with all the marks of reſpe& and regard due to the Duke of 
York. From France he withdrew to the Dutcheſs of Burgundy 
in 4 landers, and that Princeſs publickly owned him as her 
ne p ew, 1 
The ſcheme in favour of Perkin Warbeck was carried on 
thus far, and he was in this public manner countenanced and 
ſupported, when King Henry, ſomewhat alarmed at this new 
claimant to his Crown, ſent Dr. Warham, and Sir Edward Poy- 
Kings, to remonſtrate with the Archduke Philip, on account Nod 
| . 
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the countenance and protection which was afforded to this im- 
poſture in his dominions, the Archduke being Sovereign of the 
eſtates poſſeſſed by the Dutcheſs of Burgundy, 

When the Ambaſſadors were admitted to the Archduke's 
Council, Dr. Warham undertook to be the orator on this occa- 
fion ; and to ſet forth the foulneſs of the impoſture, and the 
improbability of Perkin's being the genuine Richard Plantage- 
net. He began with obſerving, that the King his maſter was 
much concerned, that the country of Flanders, which had ſuch 
cloſe connections with England, ſhould be the ſtage where 
*© a baſe counterfeit ſhould play the part of a King of England, 
* not only to -his Grace's diſquiet and diſhonour, but to the 
* ſcorn and reproach of all Sovereign Princes.” King Henry, 
Warham told the Council, had too good an opinion of them, to 
ſuppoſe that they could give any credit to ſo improbable a tale. 
He ſaid, it was unneceſſary for the King at preſent to produce 
thoſe plain and infallible teſtimonies which he had in his power, 
of the Death of Richard, Duke of York ; becauſe this was toe 
Aagrant an impoſture to require it. He jocularly told them, 
that King Henry knew © Duke Perkin — his cradle; and 
*« becauſe (ſaid he) he is a great Prince, if you have any 
good Poet here, he can. help him with xo Es to write his LIT E,. 
and to parallel him with Lambert Simnel, now the King's 
% faulconer ().“ Warham then proceeded to tell them, that, 
to ſpeak plainly, it was the ftrangeſt thing in the world, that the 


() This was another 
to the Crown, which had been ſet up 
about ſix years before, in order to 
diſturb the quiet of Henry's govern- 
ment; and which had been likewiſe 
ſupported by the Dutcheſs Dowager 
of Burgundy, A report had at that 
time prevailed, that the ſecond ſon of 
Edward IV. was yet alive. Upon 
this one Richard Simon, a Prieſt of 
Oxford, having a pupil named Lam» 
bert Simnel, the ſon of a, baker, a 
Youth of about fifteen years of age, 
who was poſſeſſed of an underſtand- 
ing above his years, and addreſs above 
his condition, thought him well 
—.— to perſonate a Prince of 

oyal extraction. He, therefore, at 
firſt, inſtructed his pupil to aſſume 
the name of Richard Plantagenet, 
Duke of York; but hearing after- 
wards a new report, that the Earl of 
Warwick had made his eſcape from 
the Tower, and obſerying that this 
news gave general ſatisfaQtion, he 
changed his plan, and made Simnel 
perſonate that unſortunate Prince. 


Simnel's firſt appearance in the cha» 
rater which he had new aſſumed, 
was in Ireland, where the people 
were zealouſly attached to the Houſe 
of York, and hore an affectionate re- 
gard for the memory of t Duke of 
Clarence, Warwick's father, who 
had been Lord-Lieutenant of that 
kingdom, He was preſented to the 


Earl of Kildare, who immediately in- 


tereſted himſelf in his behalf; and 
Simnel gained ſo mach credit in Iro- 
land, that the people in Dublin una» 
nimouſly tendered their allegiance to 
him as the true Plantagenet ;z they 
paid the pretended Prince attendance 
as their Sovereign, lodged him in the 
caſtle of Dublin, crowned him with a 
diadem taken from a ſtatue of the 


Virgin, and publicly proclaimed him 


King, under the appellation of Ed- 
ward the VIth. King Henry ſtrongly 
ſuſpected the Queen-Dowager to be 
concerned in this impoſture; in con- 
ſequence of which the was ſhut up 
in the nunnery of Bermondſey in 
Southwark, where ſhe was deprived 


A Cx 
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Lady M (whoſe malice to the King, he ſaid, was both 
cauſeleſs and needleſs) ſhould now, when ſhe was old, © at the 
te time when other women give over child-bearing, bring forth 
4% two ſuch monſters, (meaning Simnel and Warbeck), being not 
ce the births of nine or ten months, but of many years. And 
« whereas other natural mothers bring forth children weak, and 
© not able to help themſelves, ſhe bringeth forth tall ſtriplings, 
% able ſoon after their coming into the world to bid battle to 
« mighty Kings.” Dr. Warham then concluded his oration 
thus: My Lords, we ſtand unwillingly upon this part. We 
c would to God, that Lady would once taſte the joys which 
« Gop ALmicaTy doth ſerve up unto her, in beholding her 
« niece to reign in ſuch honour, and with ſo much Royal iſſue, 
&« which ſhe might be pleaſed to account as her own, The 
% King's requeſt unto the Archduke, and your Lordſhips, might 
& be, That according to the example of King Charles, who 
te hath already diſcarded him (2), you would baniſh this un- 
« worthy fellow out of your dominions. But becauſe the King 
* may jultly expect more from an antient confederate, than from 
* a new reconciled enemy (t) he maketh his requeſt unto you, 


of all commerce with the world, 
and ali her effects were ſeized for the 
King's uſe; though this was done 
under another pretence. King Henry 
was much cenſured for this harſh 
treatment of the mother of his 
Queen, as nothing was publickly 

oved againſt her; but this oblo- 
— (as Lord Bacon expreſſes it) 
s was ſomewhat ſweetened to him by 
© a great confiſcation.” The Queen- 
Dowager tied in this confinement a 
ſhort time after. King Henry's 
next meaſure was ordering the real 
Earl of Warwick to be taken out of 
the Tower, and led in proceſſion 
through the ſtreets of London; he 
was alſo conducted to St. Paul's, and 
there expoſed to the eyes of the 
whole people, 

The Dutcheſs Dowager of Bur. 
gundy, who hated the Houſe of Lan. 
caſter, and was particularly inflamed 
ugainſt Henry, on account of his 
jealouſy and oppreſſion of the Houſe 
of York and its adherents, having 
heard of Simnel's ſucceſs in Iretand, 
hired a body of two thouſand veteran 
Germans, and ſent them under the 
command of an experienced officer, 
accompanied by the Earl of Lincoln, 
to join the party of Simnel. Accord- 
ingly Simnel and his forces landed at 
Foudrey in Lancaſhire ; upon which 


„ to 


King Henry immediately collected 
his troops together, and advanced to- 
wards them, and both armies meet- 
ing at Stoke in the county of Not- 
tingham, a deciſive battle was fought, 
in which Simnel's troops, though 
they fought with great bravery, were 
entirely routed. Simnel was taken 
priſoner ; but Henry, by an excellent 
ſtroke of policy, did not put him to 
death, but made him a turrſpic in the 
Royal kitchen, and afterwards ad- 
vanced him to the ank f a falconer, 
And Simon, who was a'ſo taken, be- 
ing a Prieſt, was not tried at law, 
but was only committed to cloſe cuſ- 
tody, 

(3) Henry had applied to Charles 
VIII. King of France, to deliver up 
Perkin Warbeck while he was at his 
Court; but the French Monarch 
would only agree to diſmiſs him. 

(t) King Henry had a ſhort time 
before, on the 3d of November, 1492, 
concluded a peace with France. 

About the latter end of the pre- 
ceding year, this politic Monarch had 
aſſembled a Parliament at Weſtmine 
ſter; and in a ſpeech which he made 
upon this occaſion, he acquainted 
them that he was determined to at- 
tempt the conqueſt of France, He 
told them, among other things, that 
France had even proceeded to a con- 

tempt 


_ reatof the terms, 


King, that ſaw the Dutcheſs Dowager o 
| yr party in 
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« to deliver him up into his hands: pirates and impoſtors of this 
* ſort, being fit to be accounted the common enemies of man- 
* kind, and no ways to be protected by the law of nations.” 

The Archduke's Council having conſidered the purport of 
Dr. Warham's oration, after ſome deliberation, returned this 
ſhort anſwer : „That the Archduke, for the love of King 
« Henry, would in no fort aid or afliſt the pretended Duke; 
« but in all things preſerve the amity he had with the King. 
«© But for the Dutcheſs Dowager, ſhe was abſolute in the lan 
** of her dowry, and that he could not hinder her from dif- 
* poſing of her own.” But this anſwer, being founded upon 
an aſſertion which was falſe in fact, that the Dutcheſs Dowager 
was abſolute in the lands of her dowry, produced a very ſharp 
reply from the Engliſh Ambaſſadors. 

When Dr. Warham and his collegue returned to England, 
King Henry was by no means pleaſed with the anſwer which they 
brought him from the Archduke. And they plainly told the 

1 — had a 
e Archduke's Council; and that the Archduke 

d, in an under-hand manner, give aid and aſſiſtance to Perkin. 
Henry, therefore, in reſentment of the Archduke's behaviour, 
cut off all commerce with the Low Countries, baniſhed the 
Flemings from England, and recalled. his own ſubje&s from 
theſe provinces ; and Philip retaliated oy ſimilar edits, But as 
the commerce between England and Flanders was too advan- 
tageous to both countries, for the interruption of it not to be 
ſenſibly felt by each of them, a treaty was afterwards ſet on foot 


for an accommodation. Accordingly Commiſſioners 


tempt of England, and had refuſed to 


Pay the tribute which Lewis the Ele- 
venth had ſtipulated to Edward the 
Fourth; but that he was determined 
to maintain, by force of arms, that 


juſt title to the Crown of France, 
which had been tranſmitted to hin 


by his gallant anceſtors, In ſhort, 
he obtained a grant from the Parlia 
ment of two fifteenths to carry on 
the war with France Accordingly 
he embarked for Calais with an army 
of twenty-five thouſand foot, and 
fixteen hundred horſe ; and from Ca- 


ais he immediately marched with bis 


army into the enemy's country, and 
laid fiege to Bulloigne. 
ſtanding this, it appears that Henry 


had no real deſign to carry on a war 


with France: for there had been ſe- 
ret advances made tcwards a peace 
above three months before; and 
Commiſſioners had been appointed to 
* But the truth 


crowns, 
But notwith- 


for that 
purrpoſe 


vas, ſays Lord Bacon, that he 
did but traffic with that war, to 
* make his return in money.“ Ac- 
cordingly, within a month after his 
arrival in France, he concluded the 
peace which we have already men- 
tioned By this treaty the French 
King agreed to pay Henry ſeven 
hundred and forty-five thouſand 
crowns ; partly as a reimburſement 
of the ſums advanced for Brittany, 
and partly as arrears of the annuity, 
or tribute, due to Edward IV, And 
he ſtipulated an annuity to Henry and 
his heirs of twenty-five thouſand 
Henry, When he returned 
to Calais, wrote letters from thence 
to the Mayor and Aldermen of Lon- 
don, (which, Lord Bacon ſays, was a 
courteſy he ſometimes uſed,) boaſt- 
ing, what great ſums he had obtained 
tor the peace, See Lord Bacon's 
Hiſtory of the reign of Henry VII. 
Edit, 1629. P. 110, 111, 112, 
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purpoſe were appointed to meet at London; and thoſe on the 
of King Henry were, Biſhop Fox, Lord Privy-Seal, the 
Tord Wells, Kendall, Prior of St. John's, and the Maſter of the 
Rolls, our Dr. Warham, who now, as Lord Bacon ſays, began to 
pain much upon the King's _ And a treaty of com- 
merce was concluded by theſe Commiſſioners, and thoſe of the 
Archduke, on the 24th of February, 1496 (2). a 
Dr. Warham having executed his office of Maſter of the Rolls, 
as'well as his other employments, with = abilities, and with 
eneral applauſe, and very much to the ſatisfaction of the King, 
— in the year 1502 promoted to the Biſhopric of London, 
and alſo appointed Keeper of the Great Seal; and in the ſame 
year he was conſtituted Lord-Chancellor. a. ans 
King Henry's eldeſt ſon Arthur, Prince of Wales, was in 
4502 married to the Infanta Catherine of Arragon, fourth 
daughter of Ferdinand and Iſabella, King and Queen of Spain; 
Prince Arthur being near ſixteen years of age, and the Infanta 
eighteen. But the ny ar ſome time after died, greatly 
regretted by the nation: however, King Henry being defixous to 
continue his alliance with Spain, and alſo unwilling to. reſtore 
Catherine's dowry, which was two hundred thouſand ducats, it 
was ſed that ſhe ſhould marry the younger brother Henry, 
now Prince of Wales. There was great reaſon to believe 
marria 


| (#s) In 1495, Perkin Warbeck 
having gathered together about fix 
hundred men, put to ſea with a reſo- 


lution of making a deſcent in Eng- 


land, in hopes of exciting the com- 
mon people to take up arms in his 
. favour: for the vigilance and ſeve- 
rity of King Henry, had put it out of 
his power to carry on any correſpon- 
dence with the Nobility, Henry had 


In 


Chambetlein, who had greatly con- 
tributed to his elevation to the 
Throne, to be beheaded 'for high 
treaſon, in being one of the abettors 
of Perkin, The evidence or nature 
of Stanley's guilt, is, however, by no 
means very clear; and Lord Bacon, 
in enumerating the reaſons which 
might induce Henry to put him to 
death, menticns © the glimmering of 


even cauſed Sir William Stanley, Lord © © a confifcation 3* Stanley being the 


richeſt 
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In 1504, Biſhop Warham was tranſlated to the See of Canter- 


— bury ; and it appears that his declaring againſt Prince Henry's 


marriage did in no * diminiſh the King's eſteem for him; 
but, on the contrary, though Fox's opinion was more agreeable to 
the King's inclinations, it appears that Warham's reaſonings 
made a great impreſſion on him. Warham (ſays Biſhop Bur- 
net) pad ſo poſſeſſed the King with an averſion to this mar- 
„ riage, that on the ſame day that the Prince was of age (2), 
„ he, by his father's command, laid on him in the preſence of 
«© many of the Nobility and others, made a proteſtation in the 
4e hand- of Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, before a public notary, 
« and read it himſelf, 55 which he declared, That whereas 
„ being under age was married to the Princeſs Catherine, yet 
*© now coming to be of age, he did not confirm that marriage, 
7. | 2R «« but 


richeſt ſubje& in the kingdom. Sir 
Simon Montfort, and ſeveral others, 
were alſo put to death, for aiding and 
abetting Perkin, 

Perkin, however, having arrived 
upon the coaſt of Kent, caſt anchor 
there, and ſent ſome of his adherents 
on ſhore, to try whether the country 
people would join thera, But the 
Kentiſhmen, on the contrary, at- 
tacked Perkin's men, killed many, 
drove others back to their ſhips, and 
took upwards of an hundred and 
fifty priſoners, who were every one 
hanged by Henry's order. Perkin, 
after this repulſe, retired into Flan- 
ders; but he ſoon after made an at- 
tempt upon Ireland; and being 
there alſo unſucceſsful, he directed 
his courſe towards Scotland, and pre- 
ſented himſelf to James IV. who 
then governed that kingdom, Per- 
kin was very favourably received by 
that Prince, who gave him in mar- 
riage the Top Catherine Gordon, 
daughter of the Earl of Huntley, 
and a near kinſwoman of his own, 
But in 1497, a truce being concluded 
between England and Scotland, King 
James defired Perkin to depart that 

ingdom. Soon after Perkin landed 
at Bodmyn in Cornwall, where three 
thouſand men flocked to his ſtan- 
dard; upon which he aſſumed the title 
of Richard the Fourth, King of 
England, He then marched towards 
Exeter, and laid fiege to that city; 
but he made little progreſs in it; 
and hearing that a great number of 
troops were preparing to come 


againſt him, he raiſed the ſiege of 
Exeter, and retired to Taunton, And 


though his followers now amounted 
to ſeven thouſand men, he yet him- 
ſelf deſpaired of ſucceſs, and there- 
fore retired to the ſanctu ry of Bew- 
ley in New Foreſt; and at laſt ſur- 
rendered himfelt ro Henry s troops, 
upon promiſe of life and pardon, 
He was afterwards carried publicl 
through London; and ſome time - 4 
ter, attempting to eſcape from his 
guard, he was confined in the Tower, 
and is ſaid by ſome to have been 
there tortured, to bring him to a con- 
feſſion of his impoſture. However, 
it is certain that he did make a con- 
feſſion, whether voluntary or not; 
but in 1499, attempting to eſcape 
out of the Tower together with the 
Earl of Warwick, and being diſco- 
vered, he was condemned and hanged 
at Tyburn. And the Earl of War- 
wick, the laſt mals heir of the race 
of Plantagenet, who had been guilry 
of no crime but defiring to in 
that liberty of which he had been 
unjuſtly deprived, was beheaded on 
Tower-hill on the 28th of Novem- 
ber, 1499. 

(uv) The Biſhop's meaning pro- 
bably is, when the Prince had at- 
tained to ſuch an age, as to be better 
enabled to judge of the propriety of 
his marriage, he being only twelve 
years of age when he was contracted 
to the Princeſs Catherine, For it is 
certain, that he was never properly 
of age during the life of his father, 

eing only eighteen when he aſcended 
the Throne,--Sz Burnet's Hiſt, of 
the Reformation, Folio, Wo I, P, 36. 
Edit. 1679. 
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but retracted and annulled it, and would not proceed in it, bur. 
intended in full form of law to void it and break it off; which 
he declared he did freely and of his own accord.” 

In 1506, May 28, Archbiſhop Warham was unanimouſly 
elected Chancellor of the oy of Oxford, being then, and 
which he continued to be all his life, a great friend and benefac- 
tor to that Univerſity and its members, 

In 1509, King Henry VII. died, and was ſucceeded by his 
ſon Henry VIII. who was then only eighteen years of age (w); 
but from whoſe, promiſing abilities great expectations were 
formed. Archbiſhop Warham's high rank in the Church, and 
the important office he held in the State, as Lord-Chancellor, 
naturally cauſed him to youre at the, Council-Board of the 

young King; but beſides his eccleſiaſtical and civil dignity, his 
experience, wiſdom, moderation, and candour, gave him great 
authority there. | | 

One of the firſt things that came under conſultation after the 
acceſſion of young Henry, was the ſubject of his marriage, it 
being neceſſary that he ſhould either break it totally, or conclude 
it. Archbiſhop Warham ſtill continued to oppoſe it; and the 


Biſhop of Wincheſter ſtill contended for it. 


ut Henry himſelf 


being now diſpoſed to the completion of the marria e, the argu- 


ments of Biſhop. Fox prevailed ;. and the young 


( Henry VII. is univerſally al- 
lowed to have been one of the wiſeſt 
Princes of the age in which he lived; 
and his reign was, upon the whole, 
fortunate for his people at home, and 
honourable abroad : for he put an 
end to thoſe calamitous civil wars in 
which the nation had been ſo long 
involved : many excellent laws 
were enacted in his reign ; he encou- 
raged commerce, and paid great at- 
rention to the maritime intereſts of 
the kingdom, He expended fourteen 
thouſznd pounds in building one ſhi 
called the GzzaT Harxy ; whic 
was, properly ſpeaking, the firſt ſhip 
in the Engliſh navy; for, before this 
period, our Princes uſed to hire ſhips 
when they had occaſion to tranſport 
forces abroad. Henry depreſſed the 
exorbitant power of the Nobility ; 
and by means of the law enacted du- 
ring his reign, which gave a power to 
the Nobility and Gentry of breaking 
the antient entails, and of alienating 
their eſtates, the great fortunes of the 
Barons were gradually diſſipated, and 
the property of the Commons greatly 
encreaſed in England, But the ava- 
rice of this Prince was unbounded, 


and the 
Princeſs 


in conſequence” of which his ſubjects 
were ſometimes grievouſly oppreſſed ; 
and his conſciouſneſs of the defici- 
ency of his title, made him guilty of 
ſome acts of cruelty, 

Henry VII, married his eldeſt 
daughter, the Princeſs Margaret, to 
James IV, King of Scotland; in 
conſequence of which marriage the 
family of Stuart aſcended the Throne 
of England, and the two kingdoms 
of courſe became ſubje to the ſame 
Sovereign. When this marriage was 
deliberated on in Henry's Council, it 
was objeQed by ſome, that England 
might, by means of that alliance, 
fall under the dominion of Scotland. 
No, replicd Henry, Scotland, in 
that event, would only become an 
© acceſſion to England,” 

It was during this reign, in 1 
that Chrifiophes Columbus iſcovercd 
the Weſt-Indies ; an event attended 
with the moſt important conſequences 
to. all the nations of Europe. 

In the ſeventh year of this King's 
reign, Rox T FARIAN was Alder- 
man and Sheriff of London, He 


wrote an hiſtory of England and 
France, from the creation of the 
worlt 
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Princeſs Catherine were accordingly married again on the 3d of 
June, 1509 ; and on the 24th of the ſame month they were 
crowned at Weſtminſter by Archbiſhop Warham ( x ). 

In 1611, ſome tranſactions happened, which our impartiality 
obliges us to relate ; though for the honour of Archbiſhop War- 
Ham's memory, we ſhould rather have withed to omit them. On 
the ſecond of May in this year, fix men and four women, moſt of 
them of Tenterdon, appeared before the Archbiſhop in his ma- 
nor of Knall, and abjured the following tenets : ** I. That in 
the Sacrament of the Altar is not the Body of CRAISH, but 
«© material bread. II. That the Sacraments of Baptiſm, and 
«© Confirmation, are not neceſſary, nor profitable for men's ſouls. 
III. That confeſſion of fins ought not to be made to a Prieſt, 
„IV. That there is no more power given by Gop to a Prieſt, 
«© than toaLayman. V. That the — Hbe of matrimony 
is not profitable, nor neceſſary for man's ſoul. VI. That the 
«© Sacrament of extreme unction is not profitable, nor neceſſary 
« for man's ſoul. VII. That pilgrimages to holy and devout 
«© places be not profitable, nor meritorious for man's ſoul. VIII. 
«© That images of Saints be not to be worſhipped. IX. That a 
«© man ſhould pray to no Saint, but only to Gon. X. That 
«© holy water and holy bread be not better after the benediction 
<< made by the Prieſt, than before.” Theſe people, having ab- 
jured theſe opinions, were afterwards made to ſwear, That they 


2 R 


world to the twentieth year of King 
Henry VII. He was born in Lon- 
don ; and being brought up to trade, 
becime a conſiderable merchant 
there, He was a perſon of learning 
for the times he lived in, and had 
ſome kill in poetry, both in Engliſh, 
Latin, and French, But he chiefly 
applied himſelf to the ſtudy cf hiſ- 
"tory; and compiled out of ſeveral 
authors the hiſtory or chronicle which 
ve have already mentioned, and 
.which was printed after his death, 
He died at London in 2512, and was 
buried in St. Michael's church in 
Cornhill. Fabian's Chronicle, or, as 
he himſelf calls it, The Concordaunce of 
Stories, was firſt printed at London in 
1516, in two Volumes, Folio ; the 
ſecond Volume is the moſt valuable, 
We are told, that Cardinal Wolſey 
'cauſed as many copies of this work 
as he could meet with to be burnt, 
becauſe the author had made too 
clear a diſcovery of the large revenues 
of the Clergy, John Stow calls this 
work of our author, a painful la- 
# bour, to the great honour of the 
city, and of the whole realm,” 


ſome very popular actions. 


2 would 


{ x) Henry began his reign with 
He 
cauſed ſuch perſons as bad been une 
juſtly kept in confinement by his fa- 
ther, to be ſet at liberty. And Emp- 
ſon and Dudley, who had been the 
inſtruments of the late King in his 
unjuſt and ſevere exactions and op- 
preſſions of his peqple, were brought 
to juſtice, being beheaded on Tower- 
hill, They were both Lawyers of 
ability, and had been made Barons 
of the .Exchequer, and grown ex- 
ceeding wealthy ; but they had per- 
verted their knowledge of the Law to 
the purpoſes of iniquity and oppreſ- 
fion, Edmund Dudley, during his 
confinement in the Tower, compoſed 
a very extraordinary book, entitled, 
The Tree of the Commonwealth, wherein 
he ſhewed great capacity as a Stateſ- 
man; and from which (ſays Dr. 
Campbell) many peſtiferous ſchemes 
© have taken their riſe, his family 
© having held the reins of government 
© here for near half a century.“ He 
was father to John Dudley, Duke of 
Northumberland, . © © 
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would diſcover all whom they xnew to hold theſe errors, or who 
were ſuſpected of them, or that did keep any private conventicles, 
or were encouragers of thoſe that publiſhed ſuch doctrines. And 
two other inhabitants of — abjured moſt of theſe opi- 
nions the ſame day. | 
The Court ſat again on the 5th of May, and the Archbiſhop 
enjoined theſe people penance, to wear the badge of a faggot in 
flames on their clothes during their lives, or till tn-y were diſ- 
penſed with for it; and alſo that in the proceſſion, both at the 
cathedral of Canterbury, and at their own pariſh churches, they 
ſhould carry a faggot on their ſhoulders. This was looked 
upon as a public confeſſion that they deſerved burning. In the 
ſame month ten other perſons abjured ; and in 22 3 Au- 
guſt, and September following, fifteen more. In theſe abjura- 
tions ſome were put to abjure more, and ſome fewer of the for- 
mer doctrines; and in ſome of their abjurations two more ar- 
ticles were added. I. That the images of the Crucifix, of 
our Lady and other Saints, ought not to be worſhipped, be- 
& cauſe they were made with men's hands, and were but ſtocks 
* and ſtones. II. That money and labour ſpent in pilgrimages . 
was all in vain.” All theſe perſons, ſays Biſhop Burnet, 
whether they were unjuſtly accuſed, or were overcome with fear, 
or had but crude conceptions of theſe opinions, and ſo were 
eaſily frighted out of them, abjured, and performed the penance 

that was enjoined them. | 
But it appears that others met with more ſevere treatment. 
One WIILIIAu CARD ER, of Tenterdon alſo, being in- 
dicted on the former articles, he denied them all but one, 
* That he had ſaid it was enough to pray to ALmichTY 
« Gap alone, and therefore we needed not to pray to Saints 
« for any mediation.” Upon which, witneſſes were brought 
againſt him, who were all ſuch as were then priſoners, but 1n- 
"tended to abjure, and were now made uſe of to convict others. 
They ſwore that WiLLiam CanrDER had taught them 
theſe opinions. When their depoſitions were publiſhed, he 
ſaid, he did repent if he had ſaid any thing againſt the Faith and 
the Sacraments ; but he did not remember that he had ever ſaid 
any ſuch thing, However, ſentence was paſſed on him as an 
obſtinate Heretic, and he was delivered over to the ſecular power. 
On the ſame day a woman, named Agnes Grevill, was in- 
dicted upon the ſame articles, She pleaded, nor cviLTY ; 
but by a ſtrange kind of proceeding, fays Burnet, her huſband 
and her two ſons were hrought in as wilneſſes againſt her. Her 
huſband depoſed, that in the end of the reign of Edward IV. 
one John Ive had perſuaded her into theſe opinions, which ſhe 
had — in ever ſince; and her ſons alſo depoſed, that ſhe 
had been ſtill 8 theſe doctrines into them. One Harri- 
ſon was alſo convicted of hereſy at the ſame time; and on the 
ſecond of May, 1511, ſentence was given againſt theſe two as 
. N | obſtinate 
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obſtinate Heretics; and on the ſame day Archbiſhop Warham 
ſigned the writs for certifying theſe ſentences into the Chancery, 
which concluded in theſe words, „ Our Holy Mother he 
« Church _ nothing farther that ſhe can do in this matter, 
« weleave the fore-mentioned Heretics, and every one of them, 
* to your Royal Highneſs, and to your ſecular Council.” And 
on the 8th of May, 1n the ſame year, John Brown and Edward 
Walker being alſo indicted of hereſy on the former points, they 
both pleaded, nor cvitTyY ; but the witneſſes depoſing againſt 
them, they were judged obſtinate Heretics, and the former a re- 
lapſed one, he having before abjured before Cardinal Morton. 
And on the 19th of May, ſentence was given. When or how 
(ſays Biſhop Burnet) theſe ſentences were executed, I cannot find. 
Sure I am, there are no pardons upon record for any of them; 
and it was the courſe of the law, either to ſend a pardon, or to 
iſſue out the writ for burning them. 

Theſe ſevere ſentences ſo much intimidated the others who 
were Charged with hereſy, that they all abjured. And on the 
5th of June, 1512, two men and two women abjured that ar- 
ticle, That in the Sacrament of the Altar, there was only 
* material bread, and not the body of CHRIST.“ And on the 
4th and 13th of September, two other wom-n abjured the for- 
mer articles. This,” ſays Burnet, „is all that is in War- 
% ham's regiſter about Heretics.”---It had been more to War- 
ham's honour, if there had not been ſo much. How direful are 
the effects of ſuperſtition! fince it could induce a man of a 
mild, peaceable, and humane ditpoſition, (as Warham 1n other 
reſpects appears to have been) tu be concerned in ſuch perſecu- 
tions and enormities as theſe. | 

Warham continued to hold his place of Chancellor for the 
firſt ſeven years of Henry's reign. But he found his poſt fo 
troubleſome, after Cardinal Wolſey had gained ſuch an aſcen- 
dancy over Henry, as to be intruſted with almoſt the ſole — 
niſtration of public affairs, that he became quite weary of it. 
Wolſey was by no means pleaſed with Warham, and Warham 
moſt heartily diſliked Wolſey. Archbiſhop Warham (ſays 
«© Biſhop Burnet) always hated Cardinal Wolſey, and would ne- 
„ver ſtoop to him, eſteeming it below the dignity of his See.“ 


And Eraſmus relates of Warham, that it was his cuſtom to wear 


ain apparel ; and that once, when King Henry VIII. and 

harles V. had an interview, Wolfey took upon him to ſet forth 
an order, that the Clergy ſhould appear ſplendidly dreſſed, in 
filk or damaſk ; and that Warham alone, deſpifing the Cardi- 
nal's commands, came in his uſual clothes. 

One miſunderſtanding between Warham and Wolſey, was 
about the latter's having the Croſs carried before him in the pro- 
vince of Canterbury. arham, as Primate of all England, had 
taken umbrage that Wolſey, who was only Archbiſhop of York, 
ſhould cauſe the Croſs to be carried before him, in the * 
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of Warham, and even in the province of Canterbury, contrary te 
the antient cuſtom ; which was, that the Croſs of the See of 
York ſhould not be advanced in the ſame province, gr in the 
ſame place, with the Croſs of Canterbury, in acknowledgement 
of the {uperiority of the latter See. And Warham expoſtu- 
lating with Wolſey about it, the Cardinal projected how he might 
for the future have a right to do it, without incurring any imputa- 
tion of acting contrary to rule. And though his being a Cardi- 
nal did not give him the conteſted right, he knew that he might 
aſſume it with a better grace, if he was inveſted with the legan- 
tine character; and, therefore, he ſolicited and obtained it, 
being made the Pope's Legate a Latere in November, 1515; and 
on the 22d of December following, Archbiſhop Warham reſigned 
the Seals, and Wolſey was made Ford * in his room. 

Theſe new dignities encreaſed ſtill more the pride of the Car- 

dinal; and we — a remarkable inſtance of his arrogant beha- 
viour to Warham. The Archbiſhop having had occaſion to 
write to Wolſey, at the bottom of his letter had ſubſcribed him- 
elf, Voux LovinG BROTHER WILLIAu OF CANTERBURY. 
But the haughty Cardinal was highly irritated at this familiar 
ſtyle; and warmly declared, that he would make the Archbiſhop 
ſenſible that he was his ſuperior, and not his brother. And the 
| bearer of the letter having, on his return, informed Warham 
what offence Wolſey had taken at his ſubſcription, the Arch- 
biſhop replied, #* Peace; knoweſt thou not that the man is be- 
come 1nebriated with ſucceſs ?” 

In 1418, Cardinal Wolſey attendin Queen Katharine to Ox- 
ford, acquainted that Univerſity with s deſign of foundin 
ſeveral public lectures there, and alſo defired to be intruſtes 

with the care of reducing their ſtatutes into ſome better form and 
order than they were at that time, This motion of the Cardi- 
nal's being favourably received by the Univerſity, letters were 
diſpatched to Archbiſhop Warham, the Chancellor, to ſignify 
the propoſal to him, and to acquaint him with the favourable 
reception which had been given to it. And the Archbiſhop, in 
his anſwer to the Univerſity, highly approved and applauded the 
overtures which the Cardinal Had made towards founding the 
propoſed academical lectures; but was by no means diſpoſed to 
rant his concurrence, that the whole rights and power of the 
Univerſity ſhould be transferred into the Cardinal's hands, not- 
withſtanding his declaration with reſpe& to the uſe which he 
would make of that power. For ſeeing (ſaid Warham) all 
* the ſtatutes of the Univerſity do in general, and ſeverally, 
«« tend to the advancement of learning, and ſcholaſtic diſcipline, 
„if the whole authority reſpecting ſuch ſtatutes ſhould devolve 
upon any perſon beſides thoſe who are at this time veſted with 
te it, the Univerſity, conſidered as a ſociety, would be diſſolved. 
A mere empty name, or ſhadow of power, would only remain 
toit ; and the authority which it formerly exerciſed, would 
| % wholly 
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te wholly terminate in the perſon to whom you deſire it may be 
* transferred, But (continued the Archbiſhop) if the Cardinal 
4% ſhould bepleaſed to declare his ſentiments concerning a regu- 
4 lation of the ſtatutes, or in what reſpects he would have them 
« altered, reſtored, or methodized, and ſhould lay his ſcheme to 
« that end before the Univerſity, for their confirmation ; if it 
% ſhould appear ſo ſalutary and well concerted, as might juſtly 
& he eld from him, there would then be no queſtion, but 
« all perſons would readily come into it.“ However, the Cardi- 
nal was at this time ſo much in the favour of the Univerſity, 
that Archbiſhop Warham's letter did not pleaſe them ; and they, 
therefore, renewed their application to the Archbiſhop, that he 
would give his countenance to what was defired by the Cardi- 
nal; and which, at length, by their repeated inſtances and re- 
preſentations, he was prevailed upon to do. And accordingly, 
on the 1ſt of June, 1518, in a full convocation, a decree was 
por that the ſtatutes of the Univerſity ſhould be put into the 

ands of the Cardinal, to be corrected, reformed, and altered, as 
he thought proper. 

It appears that Wolſey often incroached upon Warham's ar- 
chiepiſcopal juriſdiction; and that the Archbiſhop ſometimes 
remonſtrated by letter to the Cardinal about this. In one of his 
letters to the Cardinal, Warham expreſſes himſelf thus: 
«« Pleaſeth it your Grace to underſtand, that I am informed by 
« the friends of Jane Roper, that ſhe is called upon to appear 
« before certain of your Cans Commiſſaries in your chapel at 
« York-Place ; for to take upon her as executrix, or elſe to re- 
« fuſe, or to be ſet aſide, as no executrix ; and the will of the 
« ſaid John Roper to be taken as no will, nor ſhe to be taken as 
« executrix. So it is as I am informed, that this teſtamentary 

* cauſe was called before ſuch Commiſſaries, as were deputed to 
examine ſuch teſtamentary cauſes, as concerned the PRE 
„ GATIVE. Where by your Grace's Commiſſaries and mine, 
the party thinketh that ſhe might have had indifferent juſtice. 

And now by ſpecial labour, and ſiniſter means, to be called 
« before other Commiſfaries of the PxznoGATIVE, ſhe, and 
“ ſome other of her Counſel, writeth to me, that ſhe is other- 
« wiſe ordered than according to good juſtice, It is written to 
me alſo, that in caſe your Grace ſhould call all teſtamentary 
« cauſes. to ſpecial Commiſſaries, that finally the juriſdiction of 
de the PxEROGATIVE would be extinct. And alſo all teſtamen- 
% tary cauſes ſhall only depend upon your Grace's pleaſure ; and 
« no man's will to take any effect, but as it ſhall pleaſe your 
Grace.“ I would your Grace knew what rumour and ob- 
« loquy is both in theſe parts, and alſo in London, that no teſta- 
* ments can take effect, otherwiſe than your Grace is content. 
« And it hath openly been ſhewed me by divers men, that it is 
« a great trouble and vexation to be called before your Grace's 
«« Commiſſaries and mine; and alſo to be called —_— your 

* Grace's 
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« Grace's ſpecial Commiſſaries in your ſaid chapel, or otherwiſe 
« atyour Grace's pleaſure. And many faith, that it is a great 
« overſight in me, that I would make ſuch a compoſition with 
« your Grace, which ſhould turn ſo many men to trouble and 
« vexation.” 

In another letter the 2 writes thus to Wolſey; 
« Pleaſeth it your good Grace to underſtand, I am informed that 
« your Grace intendeth to interrupt me in the uſe of the PR E- 
% ROGATIVE, in the which my predeceſſors and I, in the right 
e of my church of Canterbury, hath been poſſeſſed by privi- 
« lege, cuſtom, and preſcription, time out of mind. And for 
tc the interruption of the ſame, your Grace is minded, as I am 
« informed, to depute Dr. Alan. Which if your Grace ſhould 
« ſo do, conſidering that not only all mine officers of my courts 
& of the Axchs and the Auvience, but alſo the Commiſſa- 
4 ries of my dioceſe of Kent, and I myſelf, not only in matters 
« of ſuit of inſtance of parties, but alſo in caſes of correction, 
« depending before me and them, be continually inhibited b 
«« your officers ; I ſhould have nothing left for me and my of- 
« ficers to do; but ſhould be as a ſhadow and image of an 
« Archbiſhop and Legate, void of authority and juriſdiction. 
% Which would be to me perpetual reproach, and to my church 
«« a perpctual prejudice ().“ 

We are told, that when great clamours were made in the nation 
about the conduct of Wolley, there was no one who durſt car 
to the King any complaints againſt the Cardinal, till Archbiſhop 
Warham informed him of the diſcontent of the people. Henry 
profeſſed his ignorance of the whole matter. A man (faid the 
« King to Warham) is not ſo blind any where as in his own 
6c — þ But do you, Father, go to Wolſey, and tell him, if 
« any thing be amiſs, that he mend it.“ reproof of this 
kind, it has been obſerved, was not likely to be effettual. It only 
ſerved to augment Wolſey's enmity to Warham. 

About the year 1527, King Henry VIIL began to declare his 
ſcruples concerning the lawfulneſs of his marriage with his pre- - 
ſent Queen, Catherine, on account of her having been before 
married to his deceaſed brother, Prince Arthur. He had now 
had three children by Queen Catherine, two ſons (to the eldeſt 
of which Archbiſhop Warham had ſtood god-father) and one 
daughter, the Princeſs Mary, who was afterwards Queen of 
England. But both his male children died in their infancy. 
And as King Henry, we are told, found by the law of Moſes, 
that if a man took hrs brother's wife they ſhould die chiidle/s, he was 
led to refle& upon the death of his children, which he now looked 
upon as a curſe from Gop for his unlawful marriage with his 
brother's wife. Upon this, it is ſaid, Henry ſet himſelf to ſtudy 
the caſe ; and was more particularly convinced of the _ 
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neſs of his marriage, by the judgment of Thomas Aquinas, a 
writer in whoſe works he took great pleaſure, and whoſe opinion 
had great weight with him. He learned from Aquinas, that the 
Levitical las about the forbidden decrees of marriage, were 
moral and eternal, ſuch as were obligatory on all Chriſtians ; ang 
that the Pope could only diſpenſe with the laws of the Church, 
but could not diſpenſe with the laws of Gon. It is, indeed, al- 
ledged, that Henry was at this time influenced by other motives 
than ſcruples of conſcience ; and that the true ſtate of the cafe 
was, that Henry was now become weary of Queen Catherine, 
and violently enamoured of Anne Boleyn, daughter of Sir 'Tho- 
mas Boleyn. There is, however, reaſon to believe, that Henry's 
revival of his old ſcruples with reſpe& to his marriage with 
ueen Catherine, or at leaſt his inclination for a divorce, was 
prior to his amour with Anne Boleyn (=). But be this as it 
may, Archbiſhoß Warham opened the King's ſcruples relative 
to the lawfulneſs of his marriage, in a letter to the Univerſity of 
Oxford, tranſmitting to them at the ſame time the following 
queſtion, for their determination, Whether it be prohibited by 
* any divine or natural law, that a brother may marry the 
« reli& of his brother deceaſed ?”” And by way of anſwer to 
this queſtion, the Univerſity came to this determination, 
«© That in the judgment of the whole Univerſity, and for a full 
* concluſion, ſupported by the moſt ſtrong and convincing 
„ reaſons, upon the queſtion propoſed, they reſolve, That it is 
prohibited, both by the divine and natural law, that a bro- 
t ther ſhould marry the reli& of his brother deceaſed, without 
„ children by her, and whoſe marriage with her had been 
& carnally conſummated.” | 
Archbiſhop Warham was alſo commanded by the King to re- 
uire the opinions of all the Biſhops of England concerning 
this matter ; and they declared, in a writing under their hands 
and ſeals, that they judged it an unlawful marriage. Fiſher, 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, was the only Prelate who refuſed to ſet his 
hand to it; and though the Archbiſhop preſſed him moſt ear- 
neſtly to it, yet he perſiſted in his refuſal, ſaying, that it was 
againſt his conſcience, Upon which the Archbiſhop, it is ſaid, 
made another write down Fiſher's name, and ſet his ſeal to the 
reſolution of the reſt of the Biſhops. But the inſtrument being 
afterwards | waar es with Fiſher's name to it by King Henry, 
the r enied that it was his hand; and the Archbiſhop al- 
ledged, that he had leave given him by the Biſhop to put his 
hand to it, which the other denied. And Burnet obſerves, that 
it was “ not likely that Fiſher, who ſerupled in conſcience to 
t ſubſcribe it himſelf, would have conſented to ſuch a weak ar- 
« tifice,” As to the reſt of the proceedings relative to King 
Henry's divorce, we ſhall ſay no more of them here, as we ſhall 
have occaſion to treat of them in another place. 
7. 2 8 In 


(2) See the Harleian Miſcellany, printed in 1745, V. III. P. 45+ 
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In 1529, Cardinal Wolſey being. diſgraced, and deprived of 
his Chancellorſhip, the Great Seal was offered again to Arch- 
biſhop Warham ; but he being now far advanced ig years, and 
apprehenſive that great difficulty would in the preſent ſituation of 
affairs attend the execution of the office of Chancellor, declined 
os acceptance of it. Upon which it was given to Sir Thomas 

ore. | 
In 1532, Archbiſhop Warham, together with many others, 
was impoſed upon by ; 4 etended viſions of Elizabeth Barton, 
the Maid of Kent ; which hach ſubjected him to the imputation 
of ſuperſtitious credulity. But before a complete diſcovery was 
made of this impoſture, (of which an account will be given 
hereafter), the Archbiſhop died at Canterbury. This event hap- 
pened on the 22d of Auguſt, 15 32, between the hours of three 
and four in the morning, He was buried on the north ſide of 
Becket's tomb at Canterbury, where a handſame monument was 
erected for hum, but which was afterwards defaced in the civil 
wars. 

Biſhop Burnet obſerves of Archbiſhop Warham, that he was a 
great.Canoniſt, and an able Stateſman ; and not ſo peeviſhly en- 
gaged in the learning of the ſchools, as others were; but ſet up 
and encouraged a more generous way of knowledge ; and yet 
was a ſevere perſecutor of thoſe whom he thought Heretics, In 
another place Burnet ſays, that Warham had all along con- 
«« curred in the King's proceedings, (relative to his divorce and 
«© ſupremacy), and promoted them in convocation : yet ſix 
„ months before his death, he made a proteſtation of a ſingular 
% nature at Lambeth, and ſo ſecretly, that mention is only made 
of three notaries; and four witneſſes preſent, It is to this ef- 
«+ fe&t: That what ſtatutes ſoever had paſſed, or were to paſs, in 
« this E Parliament, ta the 828 of the Pope, or the 
% Apoſtolic See, or that derogated from, or leſſened the eccleſi- 
« aſtieal authority, or the liberties of his See of Canterbury, he 
« did not conſent to them; but did diſown and diſſent from 
«« them, I leaye it to the reader to conſider (ſays the Biſhop) 
«© what conſtruction can be made upon this; whether it was, in 
« the decline of his life, put on him by his confeſſor, about the 
« time of Lent, as a penance for what he had done; or if he 
% muſt be looked on as a deceitful man, that, while he ſeemed 
«« openly to concur in thoſe things, proteſted againſt them ſe- 
« cretly, Sc.” | 

This eminent Prelate was a great encourager of learning, and 
of learned men. He purchaſed the curious Greek books, which 
were brought hither by the Prelates, and other Dignitaries of 
the Greek Church, after the taking of e and af- 
terwards preſented them to New College. His houſe and table 
were ever open to men of letters, natives as well as foreigners. 
Dean Colet was among the number of his intimate friends. But 


the memory of Archbiſhop Warham deſerves particular reſpect, 
MET on 
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on account of his being the warm friend, and generous patron, 
of an illuſtrious man, whoſe name is juſtly dear to the republic 
of letters, the 11MoRTaL ERASMUS. 

Archbiſhop Warham had, as the excellent Dr. Jortin expreſſes 
It, the honour and the glory to live and die poor.” Thou 
he paſſed through the hig | and moſt wealthy offices both in 
Church and State, yet ſuch was his generoſity, and ſo little did 
he attend to his own advantage, that he left no more than was 
ſufficient to pay his debts and funeral charges. It is faid that, 
when he was near his end, he called upon his ſteward to know 
what money he had in his hands; who telling him that he had 
but thirty pounds, he chearfully anſwered, Satis viatici ad Cœlum, 
that was enough to laſt him to Heaven. 

Warham had ſat twenty-eight years in the See of Canterbury. 
He did, beſides his many epiſtles, ſend over his picture to Eraſ- 
mus at Bafil ; which Dr. Knight ſuppoſes to have been a copy 
of that at Lambeth, which was drawn by Holbein; and which, 
among other curioſities, is ſaid to be preſerved in what they call 
Eraſmus's College at Baſil to this day. Eraſmus in return ſent 
him one of his own. The Archbiſhop left his Theological books 
to All Souls College library, his Civil and Canon Law books to 
New College, and all his books of Church Muſic to Wykeham's 
College near Wincheſter. 

Eraſmus dedicated his edition of St. Jerom to Archbiſhop 
Warham (7); and, in other parts of has works, beſtows the 
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(F) Eraſmus's dedication of this Eraſmus) to diſcover the cauſes of 


book. to our Archbiſhop, deſerves 
ſome attention, * This addreſs to 
© Warham, (ſays Dr. Jortin), is not 
in the uſual flile of dedications, 
© ſtuffed only with compliments x 
many things are contained in it of 
great utility, He complains moſt 
* juſtly of the little care, which paſt 
* ages had beſtowed, in preſerving 
© the works of the antient Chriſ- 
© Yians. After which he ſays, I de- 
* ſpiſe not the ſimple and well mean- 
© ing piety of the vulgar, but I am re- 
* ally ſurprized at the perverſe judge- 
© ment of the multitude, We kiſs 
© the old ſhoes and dirty handker- 
© chiefs of the Saints, and we 
© negle@ their books, which are the 
© more holy and valuable relics, We 
© lock up their ſhirts and clothes in 
© cabinets adorned with jewels ; but 
as to their writings, on which they 
4 ſpent ſo much pains, and which are 
12 ell extant for our benefit, we 
- © abandon them to mouldineſs and 


© this conduct. As ſoon as the man- 
ners of Princes degenerated into 
© brutiſh tyranny, and che Biſhops 
© were intent upon acquiring profane 
© dominion and wealth, inſtead of 
© teaching the people their duty, the 
© whole paſtoral care fell to the ſhare 
© of thoſe who are called Friars, or 
* Brethren, and Re/igious Men; as if 
© brotherly love, and Chriſtian cha- 
© rity, and true religion, belonged 
© only to them Then polite litera- 
© ture began to be neglected, the 
© knowledge of the Greek tongue 
Vas much deſpiſed, the knowledge 
© of Hebrew till more. The ſtudy 
© of eloquence was thrown afide x 
© the Latin tongue, by a new acceſ- 
© fion of barbariſms, was ſo cor- 
© rupted, that it could hardly be 
© cailed a language, Hiſtory and 
© Antiquities were Cdiſregarded : 
© learning conſiſted in certain ſophiſ- 
* tical quibbles and ſubtilties, and all 
© ſcience was to be fetched trom the 


« vermin;m—]t is not difficult (ſays collectors of Suns, that is, of com- 
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higheſt encomiums on the Archbiſhop. He calls him his only 
Mcenas ; and ſays that his generoſity and liberality extended 
not to him only, but to all men of letters (g). He ſpeaks alſo 
with great reſpect of his learning and abilities. How happy, 

(ſaye he) how fertile, how ready, is his wit! With what ability 
and readineſs does he manage the moſt arduous affairs ! How 
extenſive 1s his learning ! And you what uncommon kindneſs 
and courteſy does he ſhew to all! In this he is truly royal; for 
he ſuffers no one to depart from him ſorrowfully. How great is 
his liberality! And with what readineſs and chearfulneſs does 
he perform generous actions! Laſtly, notwithſtanding his ele- 
vated ſtation, ſo far is he removed from any thing like pride, 
that he alone ſeems ignorant of his high rank and dignity. No 
man is more faithful, nor more ſteady, in his adherence to his 
friends. In ſhort, he is, in every reſpect, a truly noble and 

praiſeworthy Primate.” | 

Eraſmus's friendſhip and regard for Warham, may reaſonably 
be ſuppoſed to have made him ſomewhat partial in his favour. 
We have, however, no reaſon to ſuſpect the ſincerity of Eraſmus, 

in what he ſays of the Archbiſhop. For he drew the followin 

character of him after his death, (which he appears greatly an 
very ſincerely to have lamented), when he could have no temp- 
tation to flattery. - After having obſerved, that Warham very 
much conciliated the regard and eſteem of that penetrating 
Prince Henry VII. by his able diſcharge of ſome Embaſſies in 
which he had employed him, he takes notice of his elevation to 
the See of Canterbury. By the gravity and ſolemnity (ſays 
he) with which he diſcharged this weighty' employment, he 
added to its dignity. He was — conſtrained to take 
upon him the office of Chancellor; which is, in England, an 
office of the higheſt dignity and importance. For the Chancel- 
lor is, as it were, the eye, the mouth, and the right hand, of the 
King, and the ſupreme judge of all the — of England. 
The duties of this important employment he diſcharged for 
| many 


© mon places of Philoſophy and Di- 


of Warham's generoſity to Eraſmus, 
© vinity,. Theſe compilers were al- 


he gave him the ReQtory of Alding- 
But 


© ways dogmatical and impudent in 
proportion to their ignorance : they 
© were glad to have antient authors 
© difregarded, or, which is very pro- 
© bable, they gave an helping hand to 
£ deſtroy thoſe books, which if they 
© had ever read, it was to no purpoſe, 
. © becauſe they were not capable of 
* underitanding them.” 

Archbiſhop Warham wrote a very 
polite letter to. Eraſmus, and thanked 
him in the moſt obliging manner for 
having conferred immortality upon 
him, by this dedication of his edition 
of Jerom, 

(g) Among many other inſtances 


ton in Kent, in the year 1511. 
at the requeſt of Eraſmus, he pre- 
ſented- another- perſon to it, aud 
charged the living with a penſion of 
twenty pounds a year to be paid to 
him, to which he added twenty more 
out of his own pocket, This cuſtom 
of charging livings with penſions, 
paid to thoſe who reſigned them, was 
become very common, ſays Dr. 
Knight; but Warham ſo much diſ- 
approved the practice, that he deter- 
mined never to grant the ſavour to 
any other beſides Eraſmus, whom he 
excepted for his ſingular merits, 
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many years with ſuch eminent ability, that you would have ſaid 
he was born for that office only ; and would have ſuppoſed him 
to be altogether diſengaged from every other care. While to 
_ thoſe who obſerved the vigilance and attention which he diſ- 
played, in the exerciſe of his eccleſiaſtical functions, he appeared 
entirely free from every temporal concern. He fo well huſ- 
banded his time, that he found it ſufficient for the exact and 
punctual diſcharge of the daily duties of religion; to hear and 
determine cauſes ; to execute negociations; to attend the King 
in Council, whenever ſuch important matters aroſe as required it ; 
to viſit churches, wherever his preſence was neceſſary ; to receive 
ueſts, which frequently amounted to the number of two hun- 
dred; and laflly, he found leiſure for reading and ſtudy (z).“ 
That which enabled him (proceeds Eraimus) to go through 
ſuch various cares and employments, was, that no part of his 
time, nor no degree of his attention, were * up with hunt- 
ing, or gaming, in idle or trifling converſation, or in lux- 
ury or voluptuouſneſs. Inſtead of any diverſions or amuſements 
of this kind, he delighted in the reading of ſome good and 
prong author, or in the converſation of ſome learned man. 
And although he ſometimes had Prelates, Dukes, and Earls as 
his gueſts, he never ſpent more than an hour at dinner. The 
entertainment which he proyided for his friends, was liberal and 
ſplendid, and ſuitable to the dignity of his rank ; but he never 
touched any dainties of any kind himſelf, He ſeldom taſted 
wine ; and when he had attained the age of ſeventy years, drank 
nothing, for the moſt part, but a little ſmall beer. But notwith- 
ſtanding his great temperance and abſtemiouſneſs, he added to 
the chearfulneſs and feſtivity of every entertainment at which he 
. was preſent, by the pleaſantneſs of his countenance, and the 
vivacity and agreeableneſs of his converſation. The ſame ſo- 
briety was ſeen in him after dinner as before. He abſtained 
from ſuppers altogether ; unleſs he happened to have any very 
familiar friends with him, of which number I was ; when he 
would, indeed, fit down to table, but then could ſcarcely be ſaid 
to eat any thing. If that did not happen to be the caſe, he em- 
Ae the time by others uſually appropriated to ſuppers, in 
udy or devotion. But as he was remarkably agreeable and fa- 
cetious in his diſcourſe, but without biting or buffoonry, ſo he 
delighted much in jeſting freely with his friends. But ſcurri- 
lity, defamation, or ſlander, he abhorred, and avoided as he 
would a ſnake. In this manner did this great man make his 
days ſufficiently long, of the ſhortneſs of which many complain.” 


(2) Eraſmus in another place none of his domeſtics and dependents 
obſerves of Warham, that he was to be lazy and uſeleſs, 
peyer idle himſclf, and would ſuffer 
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ILLIAM GROCYN was born at Briſtol, in the 
year 1442. He was educated in grammar learning 
at Wykeham's ſchool at Wincheſter; and made 
2 11 Fellow of New College in 1467. In 1479. 

He was preſented by the Warden and Fellows of that College 
to the Rectory of Newton-Longville in Buckinghamſhire. But 
notwithſtanding that, as he ſtill reſided chiefly at Oxford, the 
ſociety of Magdalen College made him their divinity-reader, 
about the beginning of Richard the 'Third's reign ; and that 
King coming ſoon after to Oxford, he had the honour to hold a 
diſputation before him ; with which Richard is ſaid to have been 
ſo highly pleaſed, that he rewarded Grocyn moſt graciouſly. 

In 1485, he was made a Prebendary of Lincoln ; but in 1488, 
he quitted his reader's place at Magdalen College, in order to 
travel into foreign countries. He was ſtimulated to this by a 
violent deſire of making a further progreſs in learning, which 
was then at a very low ebb in this 33 As to the Greek 
language, it was then ſcarcely underſtood here at all. Grocyn 
was, before he ſet out upon his travels, great! diſtinguiſhed for 
his learning ; but the acquiſitions which he had already made, 
only encreaſed his deſire of higher attainments. In purſuance 
of his deſign, therefore, he went into Italy, where he perfected 
himſelf in the Greek and Latin languages under Demetrius 
Chalcondyles and Politian (6). 

Grocyn having thus completed his ſtudies abroad, returned 
into his own country, and fixed himſelf at Exeter College in 
Oxford in 1491, where he took the degree of Batchelor in Divi- 


nity. He publicly gd Greek 


being in this ſituation v 


() DrurTrIVUs ChalconnYLes 
was a native of Athens, and ſcholar 
of Theodore Gaza, and one of thoſe 
Greeks who about the time of the 
taking of Conſtantinople, went into 
the weſt ; an event which, as we 
have already obſerved, contributed 
greatly towards the reſtoration of 
learning in Europe. For theſe learned 
Greeks, among whom were Theodo- 
rus Gaza, Conſtantinus Laſcharis, 
C hryſoloras, and Trapezuntius, being 
obliged to quit their native country, 


Eraſmus came to Oxford, he aſſiſted 


anguage at Oxford ; and 
that 


were forced to teach Greek in Italy 
for their ſubſiſtence, And this occa- 
Gonifig learning to flouriſh again in 
Italy, attracted chither ingenious per- 
ſons from every nation, particularly 
from England. 

At the invitation of Laurence de 
Medicis, Chalcondyles profeſſed to 
teach the Greek language at Flo- 
rence, in 1479; where he had for his 
rival the Famous Angelo Politian, to 
whom Laurence had committed the 
tuition of one of his ſons, 2 
t 
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at man, who became his auditor, in attaining a more per- 
owledge of the Greek. He did many kind and friendly 


that 
fect 
offices to Eraſmus, and introduced him to Archbiſhop Warham, 
who was afterwards his generous friend and patron. But the 


„ of Warham to Eraſmus was at firſt not conſide- 
rable. Eraſmus having tranſlated the Hecuba of Euripides into 
Latin verſes, added to it ſome poems, and dedicated the volume 
to Warham. The Prelate received his dedication courteouſly, 
but made Eraſmus only a ſmall preſent. As he was returning 
to London from the Rb at Lambeth, his friend Grocyn, who 
had accompanied him thither, aſked him in the boat, what pre- 
ſent he had received. Eraſmus laughing, anſwered, A very 
conſiderable ſum ;”” which Grocyn would not believe. Havin 

told him what it was, Grocyn replied, that the Prelate was rich 
enough, and generous enough, to have made him a much hand- 
ſomer preſent ; but that he certainly ſuſpected, that Eraſmus 
had put ſtale goods upon him, and had already dedicated that 
book elſewhere, and to ſome other patron. Eraſmus aſked him, 
how ſuch a ſuſpicion could have entered into his head. Due fie 
foletis was, ſaid Grocyn ; that is, becauſe ſuch hungry ſcholars as 
you, who ſtroll about the world, and dedicate books to Noble- 
men, to whom you can find acceſs, are apt to make uſe of this 


trick (c). 


Eraſmus boarded a conſiderable time with Grocyn; but Gro- 

. * though in no affluence of circumſtances, would not take any 

thing for Eraſmus's board. And that great man, in ſeveral of 

his epiſtles, e of Grocyn in ſuch a manner, as ſhews that he 
t 


entertained 


thony Wood, Grocyn 


dour and ingenuouſneſs of his temper: 


cathedral a public lecture upon the 


the death of Laurence, Chalcondyles 
was invited to Milan by Lewis Sfor- 
tia; which invitation he accepted, 
either becauſe he was tired with con- 
tending with Politian, or becauſe he 
was hurt with Politian's acknow- 
ledged ſuperiority in Latin learning. 
Here he taught Greek a conſiderable 
time with great reputation, and died 
about the year 1510, when he is ſup- 
poſed to have been above eighty years 
of age. 

AnGcrrio PoirrTiAn was born at 
Monte Pulciano, in Tuſcany, in July 
2454. He learned the Greek tongue 
under Andronicus of Theſſalonica, 
and made a great progreſs in it; in- 
fomuch that he is ſaid to have written 
verſes both in Greek and Latin, when 


ave a remarkable evidence 


e moſt ſincere regard for him, as well as the higheſt 
opinion of his abilities, learning, and 8 
While Dr. Colet was Dean of St. Pau 


to An- 
the can- 
He read in St. Paul's 
k of Dioxnystvs AR EO- 
AGIT A, 


's, accordin 


he was not more than twelve years of 
age, He ſtudied alſo the Platonic 
Philoſophy under Marfilius Facinus, 
and that of Ariſtotle under Argyro- 
pylus. He was made profeſſor of the 
Greek and Latin tongues at Florence, 
and acquired ſo much ation by 
his lectures, that the ſcholars left 
Chalcondyles for the ſake of hearing 
him, The reaſon was, that Chalcon- 
dyles, though a man of great learn- 
ing, was inferior to Politian in point 
of elegance, taſte, and genius. Poli- 
tian died at forty years of age, in 
1494, His moral character is ſaid to 
have been not very eſtimable. 

(e) Vid. the learned Dr, Jortin's 
very valuable life of Erafmus, V. I. 
P. 33. 
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PAGITA, commonly called HIERARcHIA EccLEesIASTICA ; it 
being cuſtomary at that time for the public lecturers, both in the 
Univerſities, and in the cathedral churches, to read upon any 
book, rather than upon the Scriptures, till Dean Colet reformed 
that practice. Grocyn, in the preface to his lecture, declaimed 
with great warmth againſt thoſe, who either denied or doubted of 
the authority of the book on which he was reading. But after 
he had continued to read on this book a few weeks, and had 
more thoroughly examined the matter, he entirely changed his 
ſentiments ; and openly, fairly, and candidly declared, that he 
had been in an error; and that the ſaid book, in his judgment, 
was ſpurious, and never written by that author, who 1s in the 

Acts of the Apoſtles called Dionyſius the Areopagite. 
But when Dean Colet had introduced the cuſtom of reading 
le&ures upon ſome part or other of the Scriptures, at his cathe- 
dral, he engaged Grocyn, according to Dr. Kni ht, as one of the 
moſt learned and able men he could meet with, in that uſeful 
employment. And having afterwards reſigned his Rectory of 
Newton Longeville, Grocyn was, on the 17th of April, 1506, 
elected maſter of Allhallows College at Maidſtone in Kent. 
This was all the preferment he ever had; which, as Dr. Knight 
obſerves, was far below the worth of ſo great a man. 
Grocyn is ſaid to have had no eſteem for Plato, but he ap- 
lied himſelf intenſely to Ariſtotle ; whoſe whole works he had 
formed a deſign of tranſlating, in conjunction with William La- 
timer (4), Linacre, and More, but did not purſue it. He died 
at Maidſtone, in the beginning of the year 1522, aged eighty, 
of a ſtroke of the Palſy, which he had received a year before; 
and which made him, ſays Eraſmus, 8181 1ps1 $UPERSTITEM 3 
that is, outlive his ſenſes. He was buried in the choir of the 
church at Maidſtone. Dr. Linacre was the executor of his will, 
and reſiduary Legatee ; and his godſon, William Lily, the gram- 

' marian, had in it a legacy of five ſhillings. 

Grocyn, by his generoſity to his friends, reduced himſelf to 
ſtraits; and was forced to pawn his plate to Dr, Young, maſter 
of the rolls. But the Doctor returned it to him again by his 
will, without taking either principal or intereſt. . re- 
— him as one of the bell Divines and ſcholars of the Eng- 
iſn nation. A Latin epiſtle of Grocyn's to Aldus Manutius 1s 
efixed to Linacre's tranſlation of Proclus de Sphera, printed at 
enice in 1494. Eraſmus ſays, that * there is nothing extant of 
« his but this epiſtle ; indeed a very elaborate and acute one, 
% and written in good Latin.” His publiſhing nothing more 
| ſeems 
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(d) WIIIIANM LaTiMERr was 
ſchool-fellow with Sir Thomas More, 
and became Fellow of All Soul's 
College at Oxford in the year 1489. 
Afterwards travelling into Italy, he 
ſettled for a time at Padua, where he 


greatly improved himſelf, particu- 
larly in the Greek tongue, Return- 
ing to England, he was incorporated 
maſter of arts at Oxford in 15133 
and ſoon after had for his pupil Re- 
ginald Pole, afterwards Cardinal and 

| Archbiſhop 
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ſeems to have been owing to too much delicacy : for Eraſmus 
adds, he was of ſo nice a taſte, that he had rather write no- 


«thing, than write ill.“ 


Anthony Wood, however, ſays, 


(Athen. Oxon. Vol. I. Col. 13, 14.) that Grocyn wrote, 


Tract. CONTRA HosTIOLUM Jo. WycLevi. EpisTOLE. 


AD ERaSMUM & AL10s. 
RORUM. EPIGRAMMATA. 


GRAMMATICA. 


VuLGaRria Puts 


Wich other things which are mentioned by Bale and Leland. 


Archbiſhop of Canterbury ; by whoſe 
intereſt, it is (aid, he obtained the 
Rectories of Saintbury and Wefton- 
under - edge in Glouceſterſhire, and a 
Prebend of Saliſbury, He was fer- 
viceable to Eraſmus in the ſtudy of 
the Greek language, at Oxford; and 
aſſiſted him in the ſecond edition of 
his New Teftament. He. died very 
aged in 1545, and was buried in the 
—— of his church of Saintbury. 
He was one of the greateſt men of 


that age ; a maſter of all ſacred and 


ofane learning ; but he never pub- 
iſhed any thing; ſo that there are 
only a few letters of his to Eraſmus 
extant, That great man ftiles Mr, 
Latimer an excellent Divine, conſpi- 
cuous for his integrity; and praiſes 
his candour, and more than virgin 
modeſty. Leland celebrates alſo his 
eloquence, judgment, piety, and ge- 
neroſity. Vid. Athenz Oxonienſis, 
Edit. 169 1. Col. 56. Biographia Bri- 
tannica, Vol. V. P. 2970, Knight's 
life of Eraſmus, P. 2g. 


—_— 
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The Life of Dr. THOMASs LINACRE. 

HE learned Phyſician whofe life we are now entering 

upon, was, as well as the ſubject of our preceding 

life, one of the firſt reſtorers of polite literature, 
and the learning of the antients, 1n this kingdom. 
For about a century before this period, every ſpecies of learning, 
except the ſtudy of the law, was at a very low ebb in England ; 
but a very different ſcene of things is now opened to our view. 
We are now come to an age, in which literature and ſcience 
was happily and aſſiduouſly cultivated, and patronized and en- 
2 by the Great; and in which a very conſiderable num- 
ber of eminent and illuftrious perſons aroſe, who have been de- 
ſervedly celebrated for their genius or their learning. 


THOMAS LINACRE, or LYNACER, was born in the city 
of Canterbury, about the year 1460 ; but deſcended, according 
to Anthony Wood, from the Lynacres, of Lynacre-Hall, in the 

iſh of Cheſterfield in Derbyſhire. He was educated in the 
ing's ſchool at Canterbury, under the learned William Tilly, 
alias Selling. From thence he was ſent to Oxford, and choſen 
Fellow of All-Souls College in the year 1484. He made a great 
progreſs in learning at the Univerſity; but, for further improve- 
ment, travelled into Italy, in the company of his ſchoolmaſter 
Tilly (e), who was ſent Ambaſſador to the Court of Rome by 
King Henry VII. 

At Florence Linacre was treated with great kindneſs and re- 
151 by Duke Lorenzo de Medicis, one of the politeſt men of 
that age, and a great patron of letters: who favoured him ſo 
much in his ſtudies, as to afford him the advantage of having the 
ſame preceptors with his own ſons. Linacre knew how to make 
the 7 Non ng advantages of ſo favourable ws vive andac- 
cordingly, by the inſtructions of Demetrius Chalcondyles, he ac- 
quired a perfect knowledge of the Greek tongue; and ſo far 
| improved 


% 


(e) WILLIAM TILLY, alias DE 
SELLING, was born at Selling, near 
Feverſham in Kent, and educated at 
All-Souls Coliege, Oxford, He tra- 
velled into Italy, and ſtudied the Ci- 
vil Law at Bologna; and the Greek 
and Latin languages under Politian, 
and other great maſters, Whilſt he 
was there, he took the opportunity 
of purchaſing many curious manu- 


ſcripts, which he brought over with 
him; but they were afterwards de - 
ſtroyed by fire, and among them 
Cicero's book DER RRTURILICA. In 


1472, he was elected Prior of the 
monaſtery of Chriſt Church in Can- 
terbury, and died in 1495, after 
having been employed by King 
Henry VII. in embaſſies to the Court 
of Ro 


me. ; 
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improved himſelf under his Latin maſter elo Politian, as to 
arrive at a greater correctneſs of ſtile, than even Politian him- 
ſelf. 

Linacre, having thus acquired an uncommon ſhare of claſſical 
iearning, went to Rome ; and, under Hermolaus Barbarus, ap- 
plied himſelf to the ſtudy of natural philoſophy and phyſic. 
He particularly made it his buſineſs to be well acquainted with 
the works of Ariitotle and Galen in the original; and he tranſ- 
lated and publiſhed ſeveral tracts of the latter. And, in con- 
junction with Grocyn and William Latimer, he undertook a 
tranſlation of Ariſtotle. Theſe learned men, however, did not 
execute that deſign ; but though none of Linacre's tranſlations 
of any of Ariſtotle's pieces were ever publiſhed, it is evident, 
from Eraſmus's epiſtles, that he did — ſome of them. 

Upon his return from Italy, Linacre applied himſelf to 
the practice of phyſic at Oxford, where he was created or incor- 

rated doctor of phyſic; and being made public profeſſor of 

is faculty, read medicinal lectures there. But he had not been 
long at Oxford, before he was ſent for to Court by King Henry 
VII. who appointed him preceptor and phyſician to his ſon Prince 
Arthur. Br. Knight ſays, that “ Linacre was ill uſed by one 
*« Bernard Andreas, tutor to Prince Arthur. Linacre had tranſ- 
« lated Proclus, and dedicated it to Henry VII. and this ſyco- 
* phant told the King, that Proclus had been already tranſlated 
86 by another hand; and ſo it had, but in a wretched manner. 
« The King hearing this, was ſo prejudiced againſt Linacre, 
„that he ever after abhorred him as an impoſtor.” But Dr. 
Jortin obſerves upon this, that“ thus indeed Eraſmus himſelf 
0 hathrelated the ſtory, and Knight follows him: but Eraſmus 
„as miſtaken in ſome of the circumſtances. Linacre was pre- 
6 ceptor to Prince Arthur, and to him he dedicated his verſion 
« of Proclus.” 

But whatever diſguſt King Henry VII. might unjuſtly have 
conceived againſt Dr. Linacre, he was in great favour with that 
Prince's ſon and ſucceſſor, Henry VIII. to whom he was phyſi- 
cian, who had an high opinion of his fkill ; and he was alſo 

hyſician to the Princeſs Mary. Linacre had a great friendſhi 
os Eraſmus, and warmly recommended him to the King. Eraſ- 
mus often conſulted Linacre on account of his frequent indiſpo- 
ſitions, which came early upon him; and when he was ſick at 
Paris, he complained that he had no Linacre there, to aſſiſt him, 
and preſcribe for him. Another time, he wrote to him from St. 
Omer's, deſiring that he would ſend him a preſcription ; and 
ſpeaks in a way which, ſays Dr. Knight, ſhews that our phy- 
icians, in thoſe times, did not make up their own medicines, 
but ſent their bills to the apothecaries. 
But though Dr. Linacre had, by his great learning and abili- 
ties, raiſed, himſelf to. the honour of being phyſician to the 
King, and to the top of his profeſſion, he reſolved, in the de- 
3 line 
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cline of life, to change his profeſſion for that of divinity. And 
it is ſaid, that till towards the latter end of his life, he had ſcarce 
any acquaintance with the Sacred writings. We are told, as a 
remarkable evidence of this, that the Doctor, having taken the 
New Teſtament, and read the beginning of it, particularly the 
5th, 6th, and 7th chapters of St. Matthew, he threw the book 
away with great violence, and ſwore . that either this was not 
the Goſpel, or we were not Chriſtians.” 

Dr. Linacre having, however, now applied himſelf to the ſtudy 
of divinity, entered into holy orders, and was collated on the 
23d of October, 1509, to the Rectory of Merſham, which he re 
ſigned within a month; and on the 14th of December followin 
he was inſtalled into the Prebend of Eſton in the church of 
Wells ; and on the 17th of October, 1518, into the Prebend of 
South Newbald, in the church of York. The gth of April, 
1518, he was admitted Preccntor in the fame church, but re- 
figned it in the November following. Some of his preferments 
he received from Archbiſhop Warham, as he gratefully acknow- 
ledged in a letter to that Prelate. According to Dr. Knight, 
he ſucceeded Ammonius, a learned Italian, and friend of Eraſ- 
mus, as Prebendary of St. Stephen's, Weſtminſter. And Biſhop 
Tanner informs us, that he was alſo Recter of Wigan in Lan- 
caſhire. | 

It appears, however, that Dr. Linacre, notwithſtandin his 
Eccleſiaſtical employments, was ſtill attentive to the intereſts of 
the profeſſion of phyſic: for he founded two lectures of phyſic 
in Oxford, (one of twelve ponnds a year, and the other of fix) 
and one at Cambridge (7). The two lectures in Oxford were 
not ſettled till December 10, 1549, by the ſurvivor of his truſ- 
tees, Tonſtall, Biſhop of Durham. He fixed them to Merton 
College, becauſe more of that ſociety than any other, applied 
themſelves to the ſtudy of phyfic. The lecturers are obliged to 
explain Hippocrates and Galen to the Te ſtudents in the 
Univerſity. And if there be none in that College capable of 

rforming this duty, proper perſons in any other ſociety may 
be choſen to read theſe lectures. 

But Dr. Linacre had further views for the advantage of the 
medical profeſſion, He obſerved the low condition in which 
the practice of phyſic then was; that it was chiefly engroſſed by 
illiterate Monks and Empirics, who ſhamefully 1mpoſed * 

the 


(J) We find in the Britiſh Mu. © Serjeant at Law, and Recorder of 
ſeum, the ſubſtance of An inden- © London, on the one part; and 
„ ture, 19th Aug. 16 Hen. VIII. be- Nich, Metcalf, Fell. and Schol. on 
© tween Thomas Linacre, M. D. and * the other; (which) witneſſeth, that 
© phyſician to Hen. VIII. Cutlibert, whereas the ſaid Thomas Linacre, 
© Biſhop of London, Sir Thomas * by his Teſt. 17 Jun, 1524. 16 Hen, 
© More, Knight, under-treaſurer of VIII. amongſt other things has 
© England, Maſter John Stokely, © willed that all his gardens, lands, 
Clerk, D. D. and William Shelley, &. lately called the Bell and — 

orn 
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the public; the Biſhop of London, or the Dean of St. Paul's 


for the time being, having the chief power in approving and ad- 
mitting the practitioners in London, and the reit of the Biſhops 
in their ſeveral dioceſes, And they, we may reaſonably ſup- 
poſe, were often very inadequate judges of the qualiacations of 
practitioners in phyſic. Dr, Linacre, therefore, who ſaw there 
was no other way of redreſſing this grievance, but by giving en- 
couragement to men of reputation and learning, and placing the 
power of licenſing in more proper hands, projected the founda- 
tion of the College of Phyſicians. And for this purpoſe, uſing 
his intereſt at Court, and particularly with Cardinal Wolſey, he 
procured, in 1518, letters patent from King Henry VIE. which 
were coufirmed by Parliament, to eſtabliſh a corporate ſociety of 
phyſicians in London; by virtue of which authority, the College, 
as a corporation, now enjoys the ſole privilege of admitting all 

ſons whatſoever to the practice of phyiic, as well as that of 
ſuperviſing all preſcriptions. Dr. Linacre was the firft Prefi- 
dent of the College of Phylicians after its erection; and he 
held that office as long as he lived. The afſemblies were kept 
in his own houſe in Knight-riders-ſtreet, whica he left upon his 
death as a legacy to the College, and which they ſtill continue 
in poſſeſſion of. And that learned body have — done great 
credit and ſervice to their country, both by their practice and 


writings. | | 
8 The wiſdom of ſuch an inſtitution (ſays Dr. Friend) 

* ſpeaks for itſelf, Linacre's ſcheme, without doubt, was not 
only to create a good underſtanding and unanimity among his 
own profeſſion, which of itſelf was an excellent thought, but to 
make them more uſeful to the public; and he imagined, that by 
ſeparating them from the vulgar Empirics, and ſetting them 
upon ſuch a reputable foot of diſtinction, there would always 
ariſe a ſpirit of emulation among men liberally educated, which 
would animate them in purſuing their enquiries into the nature 
of diſeaſes, and the methods of cure, for the benefit of _ 
* 


* of 121, fora lecture in phyſie, to be 


© thorn in Adling-ſtreet, in the pariſh 
© of St. Benet, beſides Baynard cattle, 
c. ſhall be put into Mortmain to 
© the aforeſaid maſter, &c, and over 
© and beſides hath given 2ogl. and 
© 19 marks, to be paid for the intent 
© that the maſter, &c, ſhall purchaſe 
© Jands, &c, within the ſpace of 
© twelve months after the date 
© hereof, For and in conſideration 
© whereof the ſaid maſter, &c, cove- 
© nant and bind themſelves ro the 
© ſaid Thomas Linacre, that they 
« yearly after the deceaſe of the faid 
* Thomas Linacre, ſhall pay the ſum 


founded in Cambridge by the ſaid 
* Thomas, or by them, he being 
* dead, The reader to be choſen by 
* the maſter, and ſeven ſeniors of 
© the ſaid College. 

© There was a penſion of 408. re- 
© ſerved during the lives of his two 
© fiſters, Alice and Joan, (which Joan 
© was married to one Bygons), and 
© the penſion was paid to joan ſingly, 
© May 28. An. 28 Hen. VIII.“ 

Vid, Mr. Baker's Col ections, Vol. 
XIX. among the Harleian MSS. in 
the Britiſh Muſeum, NO. 7046. 17. 
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kind; and perhaps (adds the Doctor) no founder ever had the 


good fortune to have his deſigns ſucceed more to his wiſh.” 

This great and learned man died of the ſtone, with great pain 
and torment, on the 20th of October, 1524, at the age of ſixty- 
four years, and was buried in St. Paul's cathedral ; where an 
handſome monument was erected, in 1557, to his memory, with 
a Latin inſcription upon it, by the learned Dr. John Caius, or 
Kaye ; in which he grves him the character of the moſt learned 
man of his age, both in Greek and Latin, and in the art of 
phyſic; and by his uncommon ſkill therein, he performed ex- 
traordinary cures, in many caſes which had been thought deſpe- 
rate. He further adds, that he had an utter deteſtation of every 
thing that was trickiſh or diſhonourable ; that he was a moſt 
faithful friend ; and by the greateſt part of the world, - and by 
all ranks of men, valued and beloved. 

Dr. Linacre was a man of uncommon learning; and for his 
accurate ſkill in the Greek and Latin tongues, in other ſciences, 
and in his own profeſſion, he was eſteemed the ornament of his 
age. It has been made a queſtion, whether he was a better La- 
tiniſt or Grecian, a better Grammarian or Phyſician ; and whe- 
ther he was more diſtinguiſhed for his moral cr intellectual qua- 
ities. He had great natural ſagacity, and was of a very diſ- 
cerning judgment in his own profeſſion. Dr. Friend ſays of 
Dr. Linacre, that if we conſider him with regard to his ſkill in 
the two learned languages, he was much the moit accompliſhed 
ſcholar of that age; and that it is paying no compliment to 
him to fay, that he was one of the firſt, in conjunction with Co- 
let, Lily, Grocyn, and Latimer, all of whom got their know- 
ledge of the Greek tongue abroad, who revived the learning of 
the antients in this iſland. Eraſmus, in an epiſtle to one of his 
Engliſh friends, obſerves, what abundant ſatisfaction he had 
taken 1a being ſo long in England, a country that (he ſaid) 
«© had pleaſed him beyond all he had yet ſeen ; for he had 
« found here a clear and wholeſome air, and fo much humanity 
, and learning, not vulgar and trivial, but profound, exact, and 
« antique, both in the Greek and Latin languages, that he could 
, not longer deſire to ſee Italy, except eee] or the ſight of it. 
As often as J hear Colet, (ſays he) methinks I hear the divine . 
% Plato himſelf ; in Grocyn, who cannot but admire that uni- 
« yerſal compaſs of learning; what more acute, more pro- 
« found, more accurate, than the judgment of Linacre; what 
« did nature ever form ſo ſoft, ſo ſweet, ſo happy, as the wit of 
4 More.” | ly - 

Linacre was exceedingly accurate, and even ſuperſtitiouſſ 

exact, in his compoſitions ; and found it ſo difficult to ſatisfy 
himſelf, that he had like, it is ſaid, to have publiſhed nothing ; 
which made Eraſmus preſs him earneſtly to communicate his 
labours to the public. Eraſmus ſometimes bantered him for 
giving himſelf up too much to grammatical ſtudies. As Dr. 


Linacre 
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Linacre was himſelf perfectly ſkilled in his own art, ſo he always 
ſhewed a remarkable kindneſs for all thoſe who bent their ſtudies 
that way; and wherever he found, in young ſtudents, any inge- 
nuity, learning, modeſty, good manners, and a defire to excel, he 
aſſiſted them with his advice, his intereſt, and his purſe. | 
His tranſlations, and other works, were as fellows :---I. The 
following pieces of Galen, which he rendered into elegant 
Latin. 1. DE TEMPERAMENTIS ET DE IN/EQUALI-TEM- 
PERIE, Lib. 4. This book was. printed at Venice in 1498, 
at Cambridge in 1521, in 4to, and at Paris in 1523, dedicated, 
to Pope Leo X. It was one of the firſt books printed at Cam- 
bridge by John Siborch, who, with his brother Nicholas, were 
friends to Eraſmus at Cambridge. 2. DE rugN DA SANITATE, 
VEL VALETUDINE, Lib. 6. Printed at Cambridge in 1517, 
and at Paris in 1530, dedicated to King Henry VIII. z. Ds: 
METHODO MEDENDI, SIVE DE MORBI1S CURANDIS, Lib. 14. 
Printed at Paris in 8vo. in 1526, reviſed by Budzus, and printed 
in 1530 by Colinzus, Dr. Friend ſays, that any one, peruſing. 
the preface of this book, without knowing it to be a tranſlation, 
might, from the exactneſs and propriety of the ſtyle, gueſs it to. 
be written in aclaflical age. 4. De NATURALIBUS, SEU NA+ 
TURE FACULTATIBUS, Lib. z. De PuLsUUM. USU,. 
Lib. 1. 6. DE s5YMpToOMATIBUs, Lib. 4. 
II. A Latin tranſlation from the Greek of PRocLus or TRE. 
SPHERE, dedicated to Prince Arthur. Aldus Manutius, the 
editor, gives a great character of it, in an epiſtle prefixed. 
thereto. | 
III. Taz RupimenTs or GrRamMar, for the uſe of the 
Princeſs Mary. Printed at London, by Pynſon. George Bu- 
chanan tranſlated this into Latin for the uſe of his pupil Gil- 
bert Kennedy, Earl of Caſſiles, and cauſed it to be printed at 
Paris with the title of RupimMeEnTaA GRAMMATICES THOR 
LixacR1, &c. Q 
IV. De EMENDATA STRUCTURA LATINI SERMOXNIS, Lib. 6. 
Printed at London in 8yo. by Richard Pynſon, in 1524, and af- 
terwards at Paris by Robert Stephens, in 1527 and 1532, with a 
dedication by Ph. Melancthon to W. Rifenſtein ; wherein he 
calls this — 4 the moſt perfect in its kind. He, however, con- 
feſſed, that Linacre might be thought by many of the wiſer 
readers to be a little too curious in the minuteſt matters. And, 
therefore, though he earneſtly importuned the maſters in Ger- 
many to receive it into their ſchools, yet he intimated that it was 
too hard for beginners. Dr. Knight CO that this moſt accurate 
commentary was probably printed with a reſpe& to St. Paul's 
ſchool in London, Linacre being encouraged. thereto by Dean 
Colet; though he refuſed after all to admit it into his ſchool, 
conſidering it as too acute and copious a, work, rather a guide to 
critics, than a help to beginners, This Dr. Linacre 2 
ſented ; for it coſt Yi a great deal of time and trouble, he be- 
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ing twenty years together forming and reviſing it, in the midſt of 
his practice of phyſic, and his philoſophical and mathematical 
ſtudies. Dr. Knight adds, that the book has ſince met with 
great applauſe, had ſeveral editions abroad, ſome with annota- 
tions, and has been had in the higheſt reputation as a claſſic. ä 
Anthony Wood alſo aſcribes to our author, a book, intitled, 
4 Compendious Regiment, or a- Dietarie of Health, uſed at 
% Montpillour.“ Lond. by Rob. Wyer, Wo. 
- Eraſmus beſtows the higheſt encomiums upon Linacre and his 
works; he commends the propriety, — and elegance 
of his verſions ; and even affirms that they excel their origrnals ; 
but, at the ſame time, he ceaſures him for his too laborious ac- 
curacy. Dr. Friend obſerves, that“ Linacre's Latin ſtyle was 
very elegant and accurate; ſo far, that his friend Eraſmus 
« thought it too elaborate: yet Sir John Cheke (chiefly pethaps 
4 out of contradiction to his antagoniſt Biſhop Gardiner) ſeems 
«© to cenſure it as not Ciceronian enough; and repreſents him, 
< as, out of ſome moroſe humour, an enemy to that great” ora- 
<' tor. However, it is certain, that Linacre had a better taſte of 
c a truly claffical way of writing, than either of theſe modern 
„ authors: the former, though a copious and clear writer, yet 
c did not ſtudy any accuracy of ſtyle; and the latter, as the 
« faſhion was then, went a little too far in his imitation of 
« 'Tully's numbers and periods, uſed moſtly by him in his ora- 
tions, and his other rhetorical pieces. Whereas Linacre, 
« tho well aequainted with all Tully's writings, choſe rather to 
« follow the ſtyle of his epiſtles, and philoſophical works: and 
* beſides, endeavoured to expreſs the elegancy of Terence, and 
<<" what was often more appoſite to the phyſical ſubjects he 
& treated of. the neatneſs of Celſus.“ 
Dr. Knight mentions it, as an honour to the faculty, that as 
« the firſt teacher of the Greek tongue at Oxford was Linacre, 
«« ſo the next of any note was Dr. John Clement, another very 
« learned phyfician.”  'The Doctor alſo ſays, that Eraſmus 
« exhorted the phyſicians of his time to ſtudy Greek, as more 
« neceſſary to their profeſſion than to any other. He recites 
* the names of the moſt eminent phyſicians in Europe, who, 
« ſenſible of the want of that language, learned it in their de- 
« clining years. He mentions none, who: had the good fortune 
« to learn it when young, but our Linacre and Ruellius. He 
hopes, that all ſtudents in that faculty will Iabour to attain it; 
* he thinks in à Uttle time no one will be ſo impudent, as 
6 to profeſs phyſic without it.“ T0 Ml | 
* To this the ingenieus Dr. Jortin adds, “If Eraſmus had 
__< Hyed in theſe times, he would have found it needleſs to exhort 
< the gentlemen of that profeſſion: to the ſtudy of the learned 
languages, and of polite literature, in which ſo many of them 
* have diſtingui emſelves.“ 5 
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BISHOP OF ROCHESTER. 


The Life of JOHN-FISHER, 
| Biſhop of Roο ER. 


QHN FISHER was borh at Beverley Yorkſhire, in the year 
1459. His father, Robert Fi ier, was a merchant in that town, 


and leſt him an pan very young, But his mother; who was 
geh Me 


a worthy and pious inna, 


married again, did not 


negle& this ſon, nor agother young one named Robert, whom ſhe 
hal alſo by her firſt 3 ; but cauſed hem both to be very care- 


fully educated. As 
tion, they were co 

church of Be 
ing. And as John 


don as they were | 
| tted to the care of a Prieſt of the collegiate 
verley; By whom they were mitiatedin grammar learn- 

r gave very/promiling indications of à ca- 


ble of receiving inſtruc- 


pacity for literature, his friends determined to ſend him to the Uni- 
| __ Accordingly, it 1484, he was ſent to Michael-Houſe, in 
Cambrid | 


He took 


ge, and placed under the tuitzon d William de Melton. 
e degtees in arts in 1488 and 


3 and being elected 


* 
Fellow of his houſe, was one of che Proctors he Univerſity in 1495. 
The ſame year, he was elected Maſter of Michael-Houſe, in the 


room of his tutor, William de Melton, 1 
of Chancellor of che Oathedral church of Yor 
0 


= 


now for ſome timeapplied himſelf to the 
holy orders, and greatly diflingdilted himſe 


to the digni 
And —. 
Mvinity, he took 
a Divine, 


In 1501, he took theYegree of Doctor in Divinity, and went 
through his public eie fer that par math great applauſe. 
el 


He was afterwards choſen Vice Chanc 


of the Univerſity of 


Cambridge, in whith/office he was continded fot two years ſuc- 


ceſſively fg). And its ſaid 


Tome, that during his reſidence 


in the Univerſity, he had! Prince Henry, afterwards King Heary 
VIll. under his tuition; But the fame of Dr. Fiſher's great 
learning, piety, and virtue, haying now reached the cars of 


Margaret, Counteſs of — the King's mother, n 
8 „ | 2 2 wt - a4) Sw 


dp 
* wo 


came 


(s) It is faid/in the Biogrephia che high Chancellorſhip of the Uni- 


unica, V. III. P. 1929, that he 
vas choſen Chancellor of the Univer- 
ſity of Cambridge in 1501; but ac- 


cording to the account of his life, 


ubli under the name of Dr. 
bomas Bailey, he was firſt made 
Vice-Chancellor, which office he held 
two years, and was not raiſed to 


verſity (Which is much the moſt pro- 
bable) till after his elevation to the 


See of Rocheſter, which was in 
Fang e and death of the 


1504:—V14 [ f 
renowued John Fiſher, Biſhop of Ro- 


_—_ by 3 Bailey, D. . Edit. | | 
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came exceedingly deſirous of having him for her Chaplain a nd Con- 
feſſor, and accordingly prevailed upon him to quit the Univerſity 
for chat purpoſe. | 

In this ſtation his conduct and behaviour ſo entirely gained him 
the regard, eſteem, and approbation of the pious counteſs, that ſhe 
committed herſelf and her whole family to his government and di- 
rection. She was herſelf naturally inclined to acts of piety and cha- 
rity 3 and Dr. Fiſher made no other uſe of his influence over her, 
than to excite her ſtill more to the practice of generoſity, liberality, 
and beneficence, _ It was by his advice and perſuaſion, that ſhe un- 
dertook thoſe munificent foundations at Cambridge, of which an 
account hath been already given in the life of this lad. 

In 1502, Dr, Fiſher was appointed by charter, the Lady Mar- 
garet's firſt divinity profeſlor in Cambridge. And, in 1504, 
having attained the forty-fifth year of his age, he was, very unex- 
pectedly, raiſed to the See of Rocheſter, upon the tranſlation of 
Richard Fitz-James to the See of London, And the ſame year 
he was choſen High-Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cam- 
bridge. It was at firſt ſuſpected, that Fiſher owed his promo- 
tion to the intereſt and influence of the Counteſs of Richmond; 
but when a ſurmiſe of this fort was hinted to the King, Henry, 
we are told, replied, ** Indeed the modeſty of the man, together 
«« with my mother's ſilence, ſpake in his behalf ;” and the King 
alſo declared, that his mother never ſo much as opened her 
mouth for him in that particular ; and that the great learning 
and piety, which he had obſerved, and often heard to be in the 
man, were the only advocates that pleaded for him, It appears, 
however, that Fox, Biſhop of Wincheſter, who was very much 
in the favour of Henry VII. had very much contributed to give 
that Prince ſo favourable an idea of Fiſher, by his frequent recom- 
mendations of him, and the honourable mention which he made of 
_ Biſhop Fiſher was afterwards offered the Biſpoprics of Lincoln 
and Ely; but he would never exchange his ſmall Biſhopric for 
a better. He uſed to call his church his wife ; and would ſome- 
times ſay, in the latter part of his life, that he would not change 
his little old wife, to whom he had been ſo long wedded, for a 
wealthier, - *© Though others (ſaid he) have larger revenues, I 
have fewer ſouls under my care; ſo that when I ſhall have to 
give an account of both, which muſt be very ſoon, I would not 
«« defire my condition to have been better than it is.“ 
About the time that Fiſher was promoted to his Biſhopric, he 
was attending the building and foundation of Chriſt's College 
in Cambridge ; and as he was not accommodated with a conve- 
nient lodging, he was in 1505, on the death of Dr. Wilkinſon, 
Prefident of Queen's College, choſe by the ſociety their Preſi- 
dent in his room. This headſhip he thankfully accepted, and 
Lept it a little above three years. In 1506, he perfected the 
foundation 
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f-undation of Chriſt's College, and was appointed in the ſtatutes, 
Viſitor for his life, after the death of the munificent foundreſs. 
The King's licence for founding St. John's College was obtained 
ſoon after : but before it was paſſed in due form, the King died, 
on the 1ſt of April, 1509, as lid alſo the Counteſs of Richmond, 
his mother, on the 29th of June following. And the care of the 
new foundation now devolved upon her executors, of whom the 
moſt faithful and moſt active, and indeed the ſole and principal 
agent, was Biſhop Ficher; and he executed the truſt repoſed in 
him with the utmoſt application, vigour, and integrity. In 1512, 
he was appointed to go to the Council of Lateran at Rome, though 
he never went, as appears from procuratorial powers, and letters 
recommending him to great men there, ſtill extant in the archives 


of St. John's College, This College being finiſhed in 1516, he 


went to Cambridge, and opened it with due ſolemnity; and was 
alſo commiſſioned to make ſtatutes for the ſame. 

Upon Luther's firſt appearance, and vigorous oppoſition to the 
errors and innovations of Popery, Biſhop Fiſher, as a zealous 
champion for the Romiſh Church, was one of the firſt to enter 
the liſts againſt him Co. The Doctrines of Luther ſoon began 
to ſpread greatly in Germany, Switzerland, and the Low Coun- 
tries, and were favourably received by great numbers in Eng- 
land. And Lutheran books were brought over into En land, 
„ where (ſays Biſhop Burnet) there was much matter already 
«© prepared to be wrought on, not only by the prejudices they 
40 had conceived againſt the corrupt Clergy, but by the opinions 
„or the Lollards, which had been now in England fince the 
« days of Wickliff, for about 150 years; between which opi- 
** nions, and the dectrines of the Reformers, there was great af- 
«« finity.” Biſhop Fiſher, however, not only endeavoured to 
prevent the propagation of the Lutheran doctrines in his own 
dioceſe, and in the Univerſity of Cambridge, over which, as 
Chancellor, he had a very great influence ; but alſo preached 
and wrote with great vehemence and earneſtneſs againſt Luther. 


2U 2 King 


practiſ 


{o) It was the ſcandalous traffic 
of indulgences in Germany, which 
firſt gave rife to LUTHE R's oppoſi- 
tion to the > See. Pope Leo X. 
who ſucceeded Julius II. in 1513, 
formed a deſign to complete the 
building of the ſumptuous and mag- 
nificent church of St. Peter's at 
Rome, which had been begun by 
22 but ſtill required very large 
ums to be finiſhed. The method 
of raiſing money by Indulgences had 
formerly, on ſeveral occaſions, been 

ed by the Court of Rome, and 
none had been found more effectual. 


Leo, therefore, in the year 1517, in 
order to raiſe money for bis preſent 
deſign, and other purpoſes, publiſhed 
General Indulgences throughout all 
Europe, in favour of thoſe who 
would contribute any ſum to the 
building of St. Peter's ; and ap- 
pointed perſons in different countries 
to preach up theſe indulgences, and 
to receive money for them. Albert 
of Brandenburgh, Archbiſhop of 
Mentz and Magdeburgb, who was 
ſoon after made a Cardinal, had a 
commiſſion for Germany; but he 
gave out this commiſſion to John 

lecelius, 
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King Henry VIII. himſelf alſo was fo fall of zeal for the Catholic 
Church, that he himſelf wrote and publiſhed a book, at leaſt it 
was publiſhed in his name, intitled, AN aS$SERTION OF THE SEVEN 
SACRAMENTS AGalinsT MARTIN LUTHER, 


„This book (ſays Burnet) was magnified 


the Clergy, as 


*© the moſt learned work that ever the ſun ſaw; and he was 
% compared to King Solomon, and to all the Chriſlian Empe- 
1% rors that ever had been: and it was the chief ſubject of flat- 
* tery for many years, beſides the glorious title of Defender of 


Teceliys,, a Dominican Friar, and 
others of his order, Theſe Indul- 
ences were immediately expoled to 
File ; and Iccelius boaſted of having 
* ſo large a. commiſſion from the 
Pope, that though a man ſhould 
* have deflowered the Vixgin Mary, 
: = for money he might be par- 
© Joned.” He added further, that 
© he did not only give pardon fot 
$* fins paſt, but for fins to come.“ A 
book came out alſo at the ſame time, 
under the ſanftion of the Archbi- 
ſhop, in which-orders were given to 
the Commiſſioners and Collectors, to 
enforce and preſs the powet of In- 
dulgences. Theſe Commiſſiouers 
and Collectors performed their of- 
fices with great zeal ia Aden in ſo 
ſhameleſs à manner, that even the 
common people ſaw through the 
cheat; and were convinced, that, 
under a pretence of Indulgences, 
they only meant to plunder the Ger- 
mans ; and that, far from being ſo- 
licitous about favin the ſouls of 
others, their only view was to eu- 
rich themſelves. Theſe proceedings 
particularly inflamed the zeal of Lu- 
THE R, thena Monk, and profeſſor of 
divinity at Wattemberg;z who being 
of a temper naturally warm and ag- 

tive, and in the — 4. caſe unab 
to contain bimfclf determined at all 
events to declare himſelf againſt the 
oo ColleQtors, Upon the eve of 
All Saints, therefore, in the year 
1517, he publicly fixed up at the 
church, next to the caſtle of Wit- 
zemberg, a the ſis upon Indulgeyces ; 
in the beginning of which, he chal- 
lenged any one to oppoſe it, either hy 
writing or difputation. This thefis 
contained ninety-hve propoſitions ; 
in which, though he an 
e 


ot 
oppoſe the power of the Church to 


' grant Indulgences, he yet maintained, 


ads ; 


te the 


among other things, That the Pope 
could releaſe no puniſhments but 
what he inflifted, and indulgence 

could be nothing but a relaxation o 

eccleſiaſtical penalties. That thoſe 
who believed they ſhould be ſaved by 
Indulgences only, would be damned 
with their maſters, That contrition 
would procure remiſſion of the fault 
and puniſhment without Indulgences, 
but that Indulgences could do no- 
thing without contrition. And that 
Chriſtians ſhould be inſtrutte d, how 
much better it1s to abound in works 
of mercy and charity to the poor, 
than to purchaſe a pardon.” Eral- 
mus ſaid merrily of theſe Indul- 
gences, that * they had been granted 
* fo latgely, that poor purgatory was 
in no {mall danger of being ſtrip- 
* ped of all its inbabitants.” 

n 1520, Pope Leo publiſhed a 
Bull againſt Luther, containing a 
formal condetrination of him. Upon 
which Luther declared himſelf more 
openly ; and in a book which he 


_ publiſhed, entitled, IHE CarTtivi- 


TY Of BABYLON, he began with 
a proteſtation, * That he became 
every day more knowing: that he 
was aſhamed and 2 of 
what he had written about Indul- 
gences two years before, when he 
was a ſlave io the ſuperſtitions of 

ome ; that he did not indeed 
then rejet N but had 
ſince diſcovered, that they are no- 
thing but impoſtutes, fit to raiſe 
money, and to defliroy the faith: 
that he way then content, with de- 
nying the Papacy to be Jure Diri- 
no, but had lately been convinced 
that it was the Kingdom of Baby- 
1 and that he abſolutely denied 
the ſeven Sacraments, owning no 
more than three, Baptiſm, Pe- 


* nance, and the Lord's Supper, Sc.“ 
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« the Faith, which the Pope beſtowed on him for it 50, It 
has been thought by ſome, that this work was chiefly the produc- 
tion of Biſhop Fiſher : but we do not find that there is any 
very juſt ground for this. However, Luther publiſhed an an- 
{wet to King Henry's book, Biſhop Fiſher publiſhed a vindica- 
tion of it, under the title of, A Defence of the King of Eng- 
« Jand's Aſſertion of the Catholic Faith againſt M. Luther's 
„ bovk of the Captivity of Babylon.” The Biſhop alſo pub. 


* liſhed, © A Defence of the Holy Order of Prieſthood, againſt 


« Martin Luther ;”” with ſome other pieces. 

But Biſhop Fiſher was not content with having thus far ex- 
erted himſelf againſt Luther, but had formed a deſign of goin 
to Rome, in order to ſettle ſome points relating to the Church, — 
had made the neceſſary preparations for his journey thither; but he 
was diverted from his purpoſe by Cardinal Wolſey's calling toge- 
ther a ſynod of the whole Clergy. In this ſynod Biſhop Fiſher made 
the following ſpeech ; in which, notwithſtanding his bigotted at- 
tachment to the Papal See, it is apparent how much he was con- 
vinced that the manners of the Clergy needed reformation. He 
evidently alludes particularly to the pomp and ſtatelineſs aſſumed 
by Cardinal Wolſey; and we cannot but applaud the plainneſs and 
integrity of the honeſt Prelate. 

% May it not ſeem diſpleaſing (ſaid Biſhop Fiſher) to your 
„ eminence, and the reſt of theſe grave and Reverend Fathers 
« of the Church, that I ſpeak a few words, which I hope may 
„ not be out of ſeaſon. I had thought, that when ſo many 
1% learned men, as ſubſtitutes for the Clergy, had been drawn 
into this body, that ſome good matters ſhould have been pro- 
«« pounded for the benefit and good of the Church : that the 
« ſcandals that lie fo heavy upon her men, and the diſeaſe which 
* takes ſuch hold on thote advantages, might have been hereby 
*« at once removed, and alſo remedied. Who hath made an 
* the leaſt propoſition againſt the ambition of thoſe men, whoſe 
«« pride is fo offenſive, whilſt their profeſſion is. humility ? or 
*« againſt the incontinency of ſuch as have vowed chaſtity ? 
* how are the goods of the Church waſtea? the lands, the 
** tythes, and other oblations of the devout anceſtors of the 
&« people (to the great ſcandal of their poſterity) waſted in ſu- 
1 perfluous riotous expences ? How can we exhort our flocks to 
„fly the pomps and vanities of this wicked world, when we 
* that are Bilho s fet our minds on nothing more than that 
% which we forbid ? If we ſhould teach according to our doings 

f * how 


(kh) * By a ſingular ſelicity in the * and the profligate Charles; the 


* wording of this title, (fays Mr. 
Horace Walpole), it ſuited Hepry 
* equally well, when he burned Pa- 
© prſts or Proteſtants; it ſuited each 
* bf his daughters, Mary aud Eliza- 
* beth ; it fiited the martyr Charles, 


© Romiſh James, and the Calviniſt 

* William; and at laſt ſeemed pecu- 

* liarly adapted to the weak head of 

Thigh church Anne.——Catal. of 

** and Noble Authors, Vol. I. 
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** how abſurdly would our doctrines ſound in the ears of thoſe 
„that ſhould hear us? and if we teach one thing, and do ano- 
ther, who believeth our report? which would ſeem to them no 
«© otherwiſe, than as if we ſhould throw down with one hand, 
what we built with the other. We preach humility, ſobriety, 
«© contempt of the world, &c. and the people perceive in the 
<* ſame men that preach this doctrine, pride and haughtineſs of 
«« mind, exceſs in apparel, and a reſignation of ourſelves to all 
% worldly pomps and vanities. And what is this otherwiſe, 
* than to ſet the people at a ſtand, whether they ſhall follow the 
* fight of their own eyes, or the belief of what they hear? Ex- 
«« cuſe me, Reverend Fathers; ſeeing herein I blame no man more 
« than I do myſelf: for ſundry times, when I have ſettled myſelf 
ce to the care of my flock, to viſit my dioceſe, to govern my church, 
«« to anſwer the enemies of CHR1sT ; ſuddenly there hath come 
a meſſage to me from the Court, that I muſt attend ſuch a 
<< triumph, or receive ſuch an Ambaſſador, What have we to do 
«© with Princes Courts? If we are in love with Majeſty, is there a 
«« greater Excellence than whom we ſerve ? If we are in love with 
«© ſtately buildings, are there higher roofs than our cathedrals ? If 
„ with apparel, is there a greater ornament than that of Prieſt- 
«© hood? or is there better company than a communion with the 
«« Saints? Truly, moſt Reverend Fathers, what this vanity in tem- 
«*« poral things may work in you, I know not; but ſure I am, that, 
„ in myſelf, I find it to be a great impediment to devotion. 
«« Wherefore I think it neceſſary (and high time it is) that we, that 
«« arethe heads, ſkould begin to give example to the inferior Clergy 
«« as to theſe particulars, whereby we may all be the better con- 
«© formable to the image of Gop. For in this trade of life, which 
«« we now lead, neither can there be likelihood of. perpetuity in 
the ſame ſtate and condition wherein we now ſtand, or ſafety to 
« the Clergy.” | | 

Biſhop Fiſher continued in great favour with Henry VIII. till 
the affair of the divorce was ſet on foot, in 1527. But when 
that buſineſs was in agitation, the, King, who had an high opi- 
nion of Fiſher's integrity and learning, defired his opinion on 
the ſubject of his marriage with Queen Catharine of Arragon. 
Upon which the Biſhop declared, 'That there was no reaſon 
at all to queſtion the validity of the marriage, ſince it was 
«« good and lawful from the beginning.“ And from this opi- 
nion nothing could ever afterwards make him recede, whatever 
might be the conſequences, and though great pains were taken 
to bring him over to a contrary opinion, But by this he entirely 
Joſt the Kin g's favour. 

When the affair of the divorce came to be tried before the 
two Legates, Campejus and Wolſey, in June, 1529, Biſho 
Fiſher was one of the, Queen's Cooncil ; and preſented a boo 
to the Legates, which he had written in defence of the TI - 
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he alſo at the ſame time made a ſpeech, in which he deſired them 
to take heed what they did in ſo weighty a buſineſs; and he greatly 
exerted himſelf in the Queen's behalf. 

On the 3d of November, in the ſame year, a Parliament was 
ſammoned to meet ; in which ſeveral bills were brought in by 
the Commons againſt ſome of the abuſes of the Clergy, parti- 
cularly againſt the exactions for ** of wills, the plurality 
of benefices, and non-reſidence, and churchmen's being farmers of 
lands. In the paſſing of theſe bills, many ſevere reflections were 
made in the Houſe of Commons, upon the vices and corruptions of 
the Clergy 3 which attack upon the Eccleſiaſtics, was ſuppoſed to 
be much owing <o the favourable reception which the Lutheran 
doctrines had met with in England. When theſe bills againſt the 
Clergy were brought up to the Houſe of Lords, Biſhop Fiſher made 
the following ſpeech, in which the good prelate ſufficiently evinced 
his bigotry, and his warm attachment to His HOLY MOTHER THE 
CaTHOLIC CHURCH, 

«« My Lords, (ſaid the Biſhop) here are certain bills exhibited 
«« agamſt the Clergy, wherein there are complaints made againſt 
«« the viciouſneſs, idleneſs, rapacity, and cruelty of Biſhops, 
« Abbots, Prieſts, and their officials : but, my Lords, are all vi- 
« cious, all idle, all ravenous, and cruel Prieſts, or Biſhops ? 
« And for ſuch as are fo, are there no laws already provided 
«« againſt them ? Is there any abuſe that we do not ſeek to rec- 
« tify? Or can there be ſuch a rectification, as that there ſhall 
«© be no abuſes ? Or are not Clergymen to rectify the abuſes of 
« the Clergy ? Or ſhall men find fault with other men's man- 
** ners, whilſt they forget their own ? and puniſh where they 
have no authority to correct? If we be not executive to our 
* laws, let each man ſuffer for his delinquency ;/ or if we have 
„not power, aid us with your aſſiſtance, and we ſhall give you 
« thanks. But, my Lords, I hear there is a motion made, that 
« the ſmall monaſteries ſhall be taken into the King's hands, 
c which makes me fear it is not ſo much the coop, as the 
% G600Ds of the church, that is looked after. Truly, my 
« Lords, how this may ſound in your ears, I cannot tell; but 
eto me it appears no otherwiſe, than as if our holy mother the 
* Church were to become a bond-maid, and be new brought 
<« into ſervility and thraldom, and by little and little to be quite 
* baniſhed out of thoſe dwelling-places, which the piety and li- 
« berality of our forefathers, as moſt bountiful benefactors, 
* have conferred upon her; otherwiſe, to what tendeth theſe 
«« portentous and curious petitions of the Commons? To no 
other intent or purpoſe, but to bring the Clergy into con- 
* tempt with the Laity, that they may ſeize their patrimony. 
„But, my Lords, beware of yourſelves and your country; be- 
ware of your holy mother the Catholic Church; the people 
<* are ſubje&t unto novelties, and Lutheraniſm ſpreads itielf 
* amongſt us. Remember Germany and Bohemia, what miſe- 
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** ries are befallen them already; and let our neighbours houſes 
& that axe now on fire, teach us to beware our own diſaſters ; 
% wherefore, my Lords, I will tell you plainly what I think; 
te that, except ye reſiſt manfully, by your authorities, this violent 
** heap of miſchieſs offered by the Commons, you ſhall ſee all obe- 
« dience firſt drawn from the Clergy, and ſecondly from yourſelves. 
* And, if you ſearch into the true cauſes of all theſe miſchief 
* which reign among them, you ſhall find that they all ariſe through 

$ WANT OF FAITH,” ; b 
This ſpeech was received with great applauſe by the ſtaunch 
adherents to the Church, and with equal er by the 
adyocates for reformation, The Duke of Norfolk, addreſſing 
himſelf to the Biſhop, ſaid, My Lord of Rocheſter, many of 
e theſe words might have been well ſpared ; but it is often ſeen, 
« that the greateſt clerks are not always the waſeſt men,” But to 
this the Biſhop ſmartly replied, * My Lord, I do not remember 
« any fools in my time that ever proved great clerks,” When the 
Commons heard of this ſpeech of Biſhop Fiſher's, they were highly 
inflamed, and ſent their ſpeaker, Sir Thomas Audley, with thirty 
of their members, to complain againſt him to the Kin They 
repreſented to Henry, how injuriouſly the Biſhop of Rocheſter had 
treated them, in ſaying that their acts flowed from the wax T oe 
FAITH ; it being, they ſaid, an high imputation on the whole na- 
tion, to treat the repreſentatives of the Commons as if they had 
been lufidels and Heatheps. And upon this the King {ent tor the 
Biſhop, and aſked him, Why he ſpake thus?“ To which Fiſher, 
we are told, anſwered, that being in Council, he ſpake his mind 
in defence of the Church, which he ſaw daily injured, and op- 
«* preſſed by the common people, whoſe office it was not to judge 
4 of her manners, much leſs to reform them; and, therefore, he 
thought himſelf in conſcience bound to defend her in all that 
*< lay within his power.” And upon this the King diſmiſſed him, 
only bidding him ** uſe his words more temperately. But, ac- 
cording to Biſhop Burpet, Fiſher endeavoured to excuſe himſelf, by 
alledging, that when he ſaid, ALL FLOWED FROM THE WANT OP 
FAITH, he only meant the kingdom of Bohemia, and did not uſe 
that expreſſion with reference to the Houſe of Commons. And 
_ this explanation the King ſent by the Treaſurer of his Houſhold, 
Sir William Fitz-williams. © But though (ſays Burnet) the mat- 
© ter was paſſed over, yet they were not at all {atisfied with it; fo 
** that they went on, laying open the abuſes of the Clergy,” - 
In 1530, Biſhop Fiſher was twice in very imminent danger of 
his bb. One Richard Rouſe, who was acquainted with the 
Biſhop's cook, came into his kitchen, and while the cook was 
gone to fetch him ſome drink, made uſe of that opportunity to 
throw a great quantity of poiſon into the gruel which was pre- 
pared for che Biſhop and his family. He could eat nothing 8. 
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day, and-ſo eſcaped ; but of ſeventeen perſons who. eat of it, 
one Mr. Bennet Curwin, and an old widow, died, and the reft 
never perfectly recovered their healths. Upon this occaſion, an 
act was made, which declared poiſoning to be high treaſon, and 
adjudged the offender to be boiled to death. And that ſevere / 

uniſhment was accordingly inflifted upon Rouſe in Smithfield ; 
bot the act was afterwards * he other danger which 
the Biſhop eſcaped, proceeded from a cannon bullet; which 
being ſhot from the other fide of the Thames, pierced through - 
his houſe at Lambeth Marſh, and came very near his ſtudy, where 
he uſed to ſpend the greater part of his time. Upon which, 
apprehending there was a deſign againſt his life, he retired to 
Rocheſter, 

In 1531, the queſtion of giving King Henry VIII. the title of 


Supreme Head of the Church of England, being debated in 


convocation, Biſhop Fiſher, we are told, 2 it with all his 
might, and in ſuch a manner as to make himſelf very obnoxious 
to the Court. However, a motion was at length made, (by Fiſher 
according to ſome) that theſe words might be added to the title, 
In so FAR AS IS LAWPUL BY THE Law OF CHRIST, And in 
this manner it was _ to by nine Biſhops, (of which num- 
ber, ſays Burnet, the Biſhop of Rocheſter. was one) and fifty-two 
Abbots and Priors, and the major part of the lower Houſe of Con- 
vocation 1n the province of 8 (i). | 
Soon after Biſhop Fiſher brought himſelf into much trouble 
and yexation, by tampering. with, and credulouſly hearkening 
to, the vifions and impoſtures of the pretended holy Maid of 
Kent. This impoſtor, whoſe name was Elizabeth Barton, of the 
ariſh of Aldington, in Kent, being fick and diſtempered in her 
Leaks fell into what were called TRANS, (but which are 
ſaid to have been hyſterical fits), and ſpake many things that 
made great impreſſions on ſome about her, who thought her in- 
ſpired of GOD. Upon which — Maſter, Miniſter of the 
8 2 


7 f According to the author of * fool of me, as they have done of 


the life of Biſhop Fiſher, publiſhefl / you already. Go unto them agair 


under the name of Dr, Bailey, (who, and let me have the buſineſs paſk 

by the bye, was a bigotted Papiſt, * without any quantums or tantums 3 
and therefore not very implicitly to I will have no quantums nor no tan · 
be relied on), King Henry was tums in the buſiaeſs, but let it be 
highly offended when he firſt heard * done.“ However, Henry was at 
of the propoſal in the Houſe of Con- lengthobliged to agree to the addition 


vocation, to add the above · mentioned 
words to the title; and ſaid to thoſe 
whom he had employed to manage 
the affair in the Convocation for 
him, * Mother of God, you have 
Þ 1 4 pretty prank: | ought to 
* bave made fools of them ; and 
* now you have ſo ordered the buſi- 
* neſs, that they are likely to make a 


of the propoſed words, So FAR AS 
IS LAWFUL BY' THE LAW OF 
CHRIST; being at that time, - as 
Burnet obſerves, glad to have it paſs 
5 wa N Life of 

imer, t. 1739, F. 133, 134, 195. 
and Burnet's Hr of rms vi 
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_ pariſh, hoping to draw / conſiderable advantages from this, went 
to . Archbiſhop Warham, and gave him a large account of her 
ſpeeches ; _ the Archbiſhop ordered him to attend her care. 

ally, and bring him a farther report of any new trances which 

ſhe might afterwards fall into. She had forgot all that ſhe had 
ſaid in her fits ; but the crafty Prieſt would not let it ſtop here, 
but perſuaded her, (or at leaſt taught her to pretend), that what 
ſhe had ſaid was by the inſpiration of the Holy Ghoſt, He af. 
terwards taught her to counterfeit ſuch trances, and to utter ſuch 
ſpeeches as ſhe had done before; ſo that after ſome INNS, ſhe 
became very ready and expert at it, The affair made a conſide - 
rable noiſe, and many came to ſee her; and the Prieft, Maſter, in 
order to raiſe the reputation of an image of the Bleſſed Virgin, 
that was in a chapel within his pariſh, by which he would have a 
roſpect of gaining conſiderabſe profit, choſe for an aſſociate in 
is impoſture one Dr, Bocking, a — * of Chriſt Church in Can- 
terbur /. Upon which they inſtructed the maid to ſay in her 
counter feĩted trances, that the Bleſſed Virgin had appeared to her, 
and aſſured her ſhe would never recoyer, until ſhe Hould viſit her 
image in that place of-worſhip. She accordingly went in pilgri- 
ge to the chapel; where, in the midſt of a yery great concourſe 

of people wh were there, aſſembled, ſhe pretended'to fall into a 

trance, poured forth pious ejaculations, declared that GOD had 
called her to a religious life, and appointed Bocking to be her 
gholly father, She afterwards pretended to be recovered of all 
r diſtempers by the intercefſian of the Virgin Mary, took the 
veil, ſaw viſions, heard heavenly melody, and was ſaid to have the 
revelation of many things that were to come; ſo that many people 
began :o.confider her as a Propheteſs, and, among the reſt, Arch- 
hop Warham. | 2 | 
But it appeared that there was a farther deſign in thoſe who car- 
ried on this impoſture, than might at firſt have been ſuſpected. 
S was to alienate the people's aſfections from Kin 
enry. The maid pretended, that when the King was. laſt at Ca- 
lais, whilſt he was at mals, an Angel brought away the Sacrament, 
and gave it to her, being then inviſibly preſent, and that ſhe was 
preſently brought over the ſea to her monaſtery again. She alſo 
Propheſted, that if the King ſhould proceed in his divoree, and 
marry another wife, his royalty would not be of a month's dura- 
tion, but that he would die the death of a Villain. 
- Biſhop Fiſher, was warmly attached to the intereſts of Queen 


: 


Catharine z and when he was informed of theſe viſions and pro- 
es of the Maid of Kent, ber having eſpouſed” the cauſe of 

e Queen, induced him the more eaſily to give credit to her. 
Accordingly the Biſhop, together with ſome others, had frequent 
meetings with her ; and they were weak. enough to believe 
what ſhe ſaid, and to conceal what ſhe ſpake e the 
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Kin 1425 And ſome eccleſiaſtics concerned in the impoſture, 
zbliſhed theſe pretended revelations in their ſermons throughour 
the kingdom ; and they communicated them to the Pope's Am- 
baſſadors, to whom al ſo they introduced the Maid of Kent. And 
the affair now beginning to wear a ſerious aſpect, King Henry or- 
dered the maid and her accomplices to be examined in the Star- 
Chamber, where they confeſſed all the particulars of the impoſture. 
It appeared in the courſe of the examination, that a letter, which, 
it had been pretended, the maid had received from the Virgin Mary 
in Heaven, and which was in gold letters, was written by Hank- 
herſt of ede 5 Ang that the door of a Dormitory, ſaid to 
have been opened by miracle, that the Nun might go into the cha- 
— and converſe with GOD, was really opened for carnal com- 

unication between her and her accomplices. 1 

When this impoſture was firſt laid open, Cromwell, then Secre- 
tary of State, ſent Biſbop Fiſher's brother to him, witk a 
reproof for his behaviour in this affair; but at the ſame time 
en him to write to the King, acknowledge his offence, 
and deſire forgiveneſs, which he knew the King would grant, 
in conſideration of his age and infirmities. But Biſhop Fiſher 
declining any application to the King, wrote back to Cromwell, 
that all he did was only to try whether her revelations were true. 
He confeſſed, that he had conceived an high opinion of her ho- 
lineſs, both from common fame, and her entering into a reli- 
gious life; from the report of her ghoſtly father, whom he 
eſteemed learned and religious, and of many other learned and 
virtuous Prieſts; from the good opinion the late Archbiſh 
Warham had of her, and from what is ſaid in the Prophet 
Amos, THAT GOD wirL bo xvor RING WITHOUT REVEAL- 
ING IT ro nis SERVANTS, That upon theſe grounds, he was 
induced to have a good ene er; and that to try Ye 

| : 2 . * — trut 


) Some of the Eccleſiaſtics ing Peto rebel, ſlanderer, dog, and 
were emboldened by theſe viſions traitor. But the preacher was inter- 
and revelations' of the pretended r by a Friar, named ElRon, who 
Propbeteſs, to take very extraordi- toſd him, that he Wal one of the y- 
"nary liberties with the 7 One ing Prophets, who fought by adu 
Peto, preaching before ' Henry at tery to eſtabliſh theſucceſſion to the 
Greenwich, denounced heavy ech Throne, and that he would juſtify 
ments upon him to his face, und toſd all that Peto had ſaid. And the 
m, That many lying Prophets Friar ſpake many other thibgs with 
had deceived him; but he, às a grtat yphlence and vehemence, nor 
true Mica bh; Warned hm that the ''ebuld they filence him, G1} the King 
— liek his bleod as they Mmſelf xommandrd him to hold his 
had done Ahab's.“ Henry boxe —— "This Elſton, togetber with 
' this infült With a moderation very Pkto, wire both ordered to apptar 
remafkable in a Prince of his impe- before the Privy Countil; but they 
tuous temper. He only appoitzted were only reprimatided for their inſo · 
Dr. Curwip to preach hefore him the 8 Burnet's Hiſt. Reform. 
"Following Sunday, which he did, abd Vol. I. P. 21. 
Je GeKing' procseding, call. 
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truth about her, he had ſometimes ſpoken with her, and ſent his 
Chaplains to her, but never diſcovered any falſehood in her, And 
as to his concealing what ſhe had told him about the King, which 
was laid to his charge, he thought it needleſs for him to ſpeak con- 
cerning it to the King, ſince ſhe had ſaid to him, that ſhe had told 
it to the King herſelf ; and ſhe had named no perſon who ſhould 
kill the King, which by being known, might have been prevented, 
And as in ſpiritual things every churchman was not bound to de- 
nounce judgments againſt thoſe that could not bear it ; ſo, in tem- 
ral things, the caſe might be the ſame ; and the King (the Bi- 
hop ſaid) had on other occaſions ſpoken fo ſharply to him, that he 
had reaſon to think his Majeſty would have been offended with 
him for ſpeaking of it, and would haye ſuſpected that he had a 
hand in it (9. h 
Cromwell wrote back a long letter, in anſwer to this of the 
Biſhop's, in which he told him that the reaſons he had urged in his 
own juſtification were very inſufficient for that purpoſe ; and he re- 
reſented to him, that he had not proceeded as a grave prelate ought 
o have done, for he had taken every thing upon truſt, and had 
examined nothing. He aſſured him, that ſhould he be brought to 
trial, he would certainly be found guilty ; but, notwithſtanding, he 
again preſſed him to have recourſe to the clemency of the King, 
who, upon proper ſubmiſſion, would, he ſaid, pardon what was palt, 
and take him into favour. But Biſhop Fiſher cquld not be prevail- 
ed upon to make any kind of ſubmiſſion. 
In 1534, a bill of attainder for high treaſon was | el againſt 
Elizabeth Barton and her accomplices And Fi op Fiſher 
having made no ſubmiſſion, he, together with five others, was ad- 
judged guilty of miſpriſion of treaſon, for concealing the maid's 
ſpeeches that related to the King ; and he was condemned to 
orfeit his goods and chattels to the King, and to be impriſoned 
during his Majeſty's pleaſure, The Biſhop was, a4 <> 1 
| . ; | ed, 


92 In a leiter ritten by Biſhop ! been far from ber: and what de- 
Fiſher to the Houſe of Lords, while . fault was this in me, fo to think, 
the bill for aitainting Elizabeth Bar- when 1 bad ſo many probable teſti- 
ton and her accomplices was depend- monies of ber virtue 1. The re- 
ing, he endeavoured to vindicate bis . port of the country, which ge- 
gondutt in relation to this-affair, in gnerally called her THE HOLY 
- the following manner: M41. 1. Her entrance into re- 
It may n you te conſider . © ligion uppn certain viſions, Which 
9 8 {aid the Biſhop) that l Dash not - * was commonly ſaid that ſhe bad. 
for this woman's coming unto. me, g. For the good religion and learn- 
nor thought in her any manner of ing that was thought to be in ner 
1 deceit. Sbe wWas a perſon that, ghoſtly father (Dr. Bocking), and 
by many probable and likely con- in other yirtuous and well learned 
- JF, jeQuyes, I then reputed to be right | © Prieſts, chat then teſtified of her 
4 foreſt religious, and very good © holineſs, as it was commonly re- 
f and yurtwoys, I. vexily ſyppoled, : * ported. - Finally, my Lord of Can- 
chat ſuch ſeigning and craft, com- * terbury (Warbam), that then was 
* paſling of apy guile pr fraud, bad * both her ordinary, and a man 2 
pute 
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leaſed, on his his paying zool. for his Majeſty's uſe (I). But Eliza. 
beth Barton, together with her accomplices, Maſter, Bocking, Deer- 
ing, Riſby, and Gould, with two Monks, were executed at Tyburn; 
where the Nun confeſſed her impoſture, laying the blame on her 

accomplices the Prieſts, who had im poſed upon her ignorance, 
During the ſame ſeſſion of Parliament in which thoſe con- 
cerned in this impoſture were attainted, an act was paſſed, by 
which King Henry's marriage with Catharine of Arragon was 
declared void, his marriage with Anne Boleyn was confirmed, and 
the Crown was entailed upon her iſſue. It was alſo ad- 
judged miſpriſion of treaſon to ſlander or do any thing to the 
derogation of the King's laſt marriage; and all perſons whatſo- 
ever were enjoined to maintain and keep the contents of this act. 
And in purſuance of it, on the day of the prorogation of the 
Parliament, March 30, 1534, an oath was taken by both Houſes, 
whereby they ſwore ** to bear faith, truth, and obedience alone, 
« to the King's Majeſty, and to the heirs of his body, of his 
„% moſt dear and entirely beloved lawful wife Queen Anne, 
© begotten and to be begotten. And further, to the heirs of 
te the ſaid Sovereign Lord, according to the limitation in the ſta- 
«tute made for ſurety of his ſucceſſion in the Crown of this 
« Realm, mentioned and contained, and not to any other within 
| £ this 


months after; and 


* puted of high wiſdom and learn- 
ing, told me that ſhe had mop 
great viſions. And of him 
© learned greater things than ever I 
* heard of the Nun Ferkel But 
© here 'twill be ſaid, that ſhe told me 
* ſuch words as were to the peril of 
the Prince, and of the Realm.— 
* The words that ſhe told' me, con- 
© cerning the peril of the King's 
* Highneſs, were theſe, That ſhe had 
© her revelation from GOD, that if 
the King went forth with the pur- 
* poſe that he intended, he ſhould 
© not be King of England ſeven 
the told me 
* alſo, that ſhe had been with the 


© King, and ſhewed unto his Grace 
a 


$ the ſame revelation. — But whereas 


I never gave her auy counſel to this 


matter, nor knew of any forging or 
* feigning thereof, I truſt iu your 
. great wiſdoms, that you will not 


_ © think any default in me touching 
- © this point, --It will be ſaid, that 


© I ſhould have ſhewed the words 
* ynto the King's Highneſs, Verily 
if I had not undoubtedly thought 
* that ſhe had ſhewed the ſame words 
$ unto his Grace, my duty had been 


* ſo to have done. But when ſhe 
* herſelf, which prettnded to have 
* had this revelation from GOD, had 
© ſhewed the ſame, I ſaw no neceſ- 
* ſity why that I ſhould renew it 
* again to his Grace, — And not 
* only her own ſaying thus perſuaded 
me, but her Prioreſs's' words con- 
* firmed the ſame, and their ſervants 
* alſo reported to my ſervants that 
* ſhe had been with the King. And 
0 yet beſides all this, I knew it not 
* long after by ſome others, that ſoit 
was indeed. 

It may be remarked, that the 
Biſhop in all chis never clearly ex- 
panes any conviction of the Nun's 

ing an impoſtor. 

Y This, at leaſt, is the account 

iven by R. Hall (in that life of 
i{\her 1 under the name of 
Bailey, P. 109 and which hath been 
moſtly followed. But Biſhop Burnet 
favs (Hiſt. Reform. Vol. I. P. 154.) 
that he does * notfind, that the —.— 
T againſt him upon 3 
act, till by new provocations he 
* drewa heavierſtorm of indignation 
upon himſelf,” 
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4e this Realm, nor foreign authority or patentate, &c.” But, inſtead 
of taking this oath; which was directed to be taken by all the King's 
ſubjects, Bichop Fiſher retired to his houſe at Rocheſter. 

Our Prelate, however, had not been there above four days, before 
he received orders from Cranmer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, and 
other Commiſſioners authorized under the Great Seal to tender 
the oath, to appear before them at Lambeth. He appeared accord- 

ingly ; and the oath being preſented to him, he peruſed it a while, 
and then deſired time to conſider of it; to which the Commiſſio- 
ners agreed, allowing him five days for that purpoſe. And that 
time being expired, he appeared again before the Commiſſioners, 
and told them, he had peruſed the oath with as good delibera- 
«* tion as he could: but as they had framed it, he could not (with 
* any ſafety to his own conſcience) ſubſcribe thereto, except they 
«© would give him leave to alter it in ſome particulars ; whereby bis 
% own conſcience might be the better ſatisfied, the King pleaſed, 
© and his actions rather juſtifed, and warranted by law.” But 
they all made aniwer, that the King would not in any wiſe per- 
% mit that the oath ſhould admit of any exceptions or alterations 
<< whatſoever.” And the Archbiſhop in particular, we are told, 
ſaid, . You muſt anſwer directly, whether you will or will not 
* ſubſcribe.” To which/Biſhop Fiſher replied, ** If you will needs 
have me anſwer directly, my anſwer is, that foraſmuch as my 
« own conſcience cannot be ſatisfied, I abſolutely refuſe the oath.” 
And as he perſiſted in this reſolution, he was, in conſequence, 
committed tb the Tower. For it was enacted by the act of ſucceſ- 
Hon, thatwhoever ſhould refuſe to take the oath, ſhould be — 

uilty of miſpriſion of treaſon, and puniſhed accordingly. he 
Fimo s commitment was on the 26th of April, 1534. 

B Fiſher's great reputation for learning and piety, occa- 
fioned earneſt endeavours to be uſed to bring ham to compliance. 
Some Prelates waited on him for that purpoſe, as did alſo the 
Lord- Chancellor Audley, and others of the Privy- Council; but 
they could make no alteration in his ſentiments, and all their ap- 
plications and ſolicitations were without effect. Secretary 

Cromwell was alſo with him, to try to perſuade and -convinee 
him. He adviſed him to write to the King; but the Biſhop told 
Cromwell, that as he knew the King's jezlous temper, he was 
afraid of writing, for fear his Majeſty ſhould take ſomethi 
amiſs. Cromwell found, that the thing which ſtuck moſt wi 
the Biſhop, was, That the King's marriage with Catharine of 
Arragon was to be reckoned contrary. to the law of GOD, on 
Account of the prohibition of the Levitical law, It being part 
of the att of ſucceſſion, (the whole of which, with all the ef- 
ſects and contents thereof, he was required to ſwear to obſerve, 
_ | Wi 
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with the Princeſs Catharine was contrary to the laws of GOD, and 
void, and of no effect; and that all ſuch marriages were prohibited 
the Levitical law, and uniawfal, notwithſtanding any diſpenſa- 
tions whatſoever, Cromwell, however, ſent Lee, Biſhop of Litch⸗ 
field and Coventry, to talk with Fiſher upon that point. An 
Fiſher at length declared, that he would . fiwear to the ſucceſſion, 
% and never diſpute more about the marriage; and he promiſed 
« allegiance tothe King: but his conſcience could not be con- 
« yinced, that the marriage was againſt the law of GOD,” ? 

Sir Thomas More, who had alſo refuſed to take the oath in the 
terms that were preſcribed, did alſo offer to ſwear to the ſucceſſion ; 
but theſe conceſſions of Fiſher and More did not fatisfy Henry. 
un Cranmer, however, 41 s Burnet) © was a mode- 
te rate and wiſe man, and foreſaw well the ill effects that would fol- 
« low on 2 ſo much with perſous ſo highly eſteemed over 
« the world, and of ſuch a PET. that ſeverity would bend them 
to nothing, did by an earneſt letter to Cromwell, dated the 27th 
* of April, move what they offered might be accepted ; for 
« if they once ſwore to the ſucceſſion, it would quiet the kingdom; 
« for they acknowledging. it, all other perſpus would atquieſce 
ic and ſubmit to their judgments, But this ſage advice (adds the 
« Biſhop) was not accepted.“ 

As to King Henry, he was far from being of the ſame moderate 
and reaſonable way of thinking with Archbiſhop Cranmer ; the 
uſual impetaofity of his temper broke out upon this occaſion ; and 
when he was informed that Biſhop Fiſher refuſed abſolutely to take 
the oath in the manner the act preſcribed, he ſwore, (we are told), 
« Mother of GOD, both he and More ſhould take the oath, or he 
*«.would. know. why they ſhould not; and they (Cromwell and the 
1 reſt of the Counſeliars) ſhould make them do it, or he would ſee 
<< . better reaſons why they could not.“ | 

In the, Parliament which met the zd of November, 1534, 
** Fiſher was attainted for refuſing the oath required by the 
of ſucceſſion, and his Biſhopric was declared void from the 


ad of January following. During his confinement, the poor old 


was very hardly and unkindly treated, and ſcarcely al- 
owed. common neceſſaries (wm), He continued about your 
| | priſoner 


92 Dr. Lee repreſented toSecre- 
tary Cromwell, that Biſhop Fiſher's 
could not bear the clothes on 


* 'his back; that he was nigh going, 


* and that he could not continue, 
* unleſs the King were merciful to 
him.“ But the hardſhips and dif- 
treſſes to which the poor Prelate was 
reduced, appear fill more evidently 


from the following extraſi of a let- 


ter from the Biſbop himſclftoCrom- 


Furthermore, I beſeech you be 
0 E maſter unto me in my neceſ- 
fity. For I have neither ſhiit not 
fute, nor yet other clothes that are 
* neceſlary for me to wear, but that 
e ragged and rent too ſhamefally ; 
* notwithilanding, 
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priſoner in the Tower, and might have remained there till releaſed 

by a natural death, which would probably not have been a very lon 
time, he being now ſeventy-ſix years of age: but Pope Paul III. 
by conferring an unſeaſonable honour upon him, precipitated his 
ruin. This was the creating of him, on the 21 of May, 1 535, a 
Cardinal, by the title of Cardinal Prieſt of St. Vitalis. f 
When King Henry heard of this, he gave ſtrict orders that none 
ſhould be permitted to bring the Hat into his dominions; and it 
therefore came no nearer than Calais. The King alſo ſent Cromwell 
to examine the Biſhop about this affair. And after ſome conference 
between them, Cromwell aſked him, My Lord of Rocheſter, 
« what would you ſay, if the Pope ſhould ſend you a Cardinal's 
e hat; would you accept of it?“ The Biſhop replied, ** Sir, I 
„ know myſelf to be ſo far unworthy of any ſuch dignity, that I 
«< think of nothing leſs; but if any ſuch thing ſhould happen, 
e aſſure yourſelf I ſhould improve the favour to A beſt advantage 
that I could, in aſſiſting the Holy Catholic Church of CARL, 
„and in that reſpect I would receive it upon my knees.” When 
Cromwell carried this anſwer to the King, Henry ſaid in a great 
paſſion, . Yea, is he yet ſo luſty ? Well, let the Pope ſend him a 
« Hat when he will ; Mother of GOD, he ſhall wear it on his 
© ſhoulders then; for I will leave him never a head to ſet it on - 
From this time Biſhop Fiſher's ruin was determined. But no- 
thing which had been hitherto proved againſt him, was ſufficient 
to tte away his life. Ungenerous arts, therefore, were made 
g " G a % ule 


* cious favouragain, and to reſtore 
* me to my liberty, out of this cold 
* andpain ulimpriſonment, Where- 
* by ye ſhall bind me to be your 
poor bedeſman for ever unto Al- 
mighty GOD: who ever have you 


J e e I might eaſily 
* ſuffer that, if that would keep 
* my body warm. But my diet 
© alio, GOD knoweth how ſlender 
* it is at many times. And now, 
in my age, my ſtomach may not 
away but with a ſew kind of meats: 


* which if I want, I decay forth- 
* with, and fall into craſes and diſ- 
© eaſes of my body, and cannot keep 
* myſelf in health. _ And, as our 
Lord knoweth, Ibave nothing left 
© unto me, for to provide any better, 
© but as my brother of his own 
« purſe layeth out for me, to his 
5 12 Wherefore, good 
* Maſter Secretary, eftſones, I be- 
* ſeech you, to have ſome pity upon 
me, and let me have ſuch things as 
© are — for me, in mine age, 
© and eſpecially for my health. And 
: © alſo that it may pleaſe you, by your 
* high wiſdom, to move the King's 
* Highneſs to take me unto his gra- 


in bis proteaiqn and cuſtody. 


Other twain things I muſt defire 
oft you. The one is, it may * 
* you, chat I way take ſome Prieſſ 
* with me in the Tower, by the af- 
© figntment of Maſter Lieutenant, to 
* hear my confeſſion againſt this holy 
time. That other is, that I may 
* borrow ſome books, to ſay my de- 
* votion more effectually theſe hol 
days, for. the comfort of my ſoul. 
* This I beſeech you to grant me of 
$ 8 charity. And this our Lord 
* GOD ſend you a merry Chriſtmas, 
and a comfortable, to your heart's 
* defire. At the Tower, the 22d day 
ol December, your poor bedeſman, 
JOHN ROFEF,* 
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uſe of for that purpoſe. Rich, the Solicitor-General, went to 
him, and in a fawning and treacherous manner, under pretence of 
conſulting him (as from the King) about a caſe of conſcience, un- 
warily drew him into a diſcourſe about the Sapremacy, concerning 
which, the Biſhop inconſiderately uttered theſe words: As to 
t the buſineſs of Supremacy, I muſt needs tell his Majeſty, as I 
© have often told him heretofore, and would fo tell him, if I were 
to die this preſent hour, that it is utterly unlawful ; and there- 
fore I would not wiſh his — to take any ſuch power or title 
*« upon him, as he loves his own ſoul, and the good of his poſterity.“ 
6 Biſhop being thus caught in the ſnare that was laid for 
him, a ſpecial commiſſion was drawn up for trying him. As he 
had been before attainted of miſpriſion of treaſon, he was refuſed 
the privilege of a trial by his Peers, And when he was brought 
to his trial, he was indicted only by the title of John Fiſher, late 
Biſhop of Rocheſter, The commiſſion of Oyer and Terminer, 
which was appointed for his trial, was directed to the Lord Chan- 
cellor, the Duke of Suffolk, the Earls of Cumberland and Wilt- 
ſhire, Secretary Cromwell, and eight of the Judges; and before 
them he was tried by a Jury, conſiſting of twelve freeholders of the 
county of Middleſex, The charge againſt him was, That in 
the twenty-ſeventh year of King Henry's reign, he the ſaid John 
«© Fiſher, late Biſhop of Rocheſter, had, in the Tower of London, 
© falſely, maliciouſly, and traiterouſly ſpoken and divalged, againſt 
* his due allegiance, before ſeveral of the King's true ſubjects, the 
following words in Engliſh, That the King our Sovereign Lord 
is not Supreme Head, on earth, of the Church of England.“ 
He was tried upon the ſtatute paſſed in the 26th year of Henry 
VIII. by which it was made high treaſon. maliciouſly to wiſh, or 
deſire by words or writing, or to imagine, invent, or attempt any 
bodily harm to be done to the King, the Queen, or their heirs ap- 
parent; or to deprive any of them of the D1GNITY, sTT II, ox 
NAME OF THEIR ROYAL ESTATES, [ | : 
The inditment was found againſt him on the 11th of June, 
1535 : he was then ſo ill, that he could not be brought to his trial, 
but in the mean time all his books and other effects were ſeized. 
And on the 17th, being fomewhat recovered, he was brought to 
the King's Bench Bar at Weſtminſter. He rode part of the way 
on horſeback, in a black cloth gown ; but his weakneſs would not 
permit him to go all the way on horſeback, and therefore he was 
carried the remainder of the way by water. | 
After a ſhort trial, the Biſhop was found by his Jury guilty 
of high treaſon ; chiefly upon the evidence of the Solicitor- 
General, Rich. He objected very much . Rich's evi- 
dence; and thought it (as indeed he very juſtly might) exceed- 
ingly hard and cruel. I cannot but marvel (ſaid the Biſhop 
% to Rich) to hear you come in and bear witneſs againſt me of 
8, 2 * theſe 
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<<. theſe words, knowing in what ſecret manner you came to me.“ 
And addrefling himſelf to his Judges, he related to them all the 

iculars of Rich's coming, and went on thus: He told me 
* (ſaid the Biſhop) that the King, for the better ſatisfaction of his 
« . own conſcience, had ſent unto me in this ſecret manner, to know 
% my full opinion in the matter [of the Supremacy], for the great 
& affiance he had in me more than any other.— And he told me, 
ce that the King willed him to aſſure me, on his honour, and on the 
„ word of a King, that whatever I ſhould ſay unto him, by this 
10 his ſecret meſſenger, I ſhould abide no danger nor peril for it, 
neither that any advantage ſhould be taken againſt me for the 
* ſame.—Now, therefore, my Lord, ſeeing it Dleaſed the King's 
** Majeſty to ſend to me thus ſecretly, under the pretence of plain 
«© and true meaning, to know my poor advice and opinion in theſe 
** his weighty and great affairs, which I moſt gladly was, and 
ever will be, willing to ſend him; methinks, it is very hard in- 
«« juſtice to hear the meſſenger's accuſation, and to allow the ſame 
as a ſufficient teſtimony againſt me in caſe of treaſon. The 
King's behaviour in this affair, as well as Rich's, (if the latter 
was really ſent by Henry), was exceedingly mean, treacherous, un- 
Juſt, and wicked. This Rich, though he was afterwards created a 
Lord, appears to have been a moſt infamous perſon, He behaved 
in much the ſame baſe manner to Sir Thomas More. 

Biſhop Fiſher made alſo the following obſervation, (addreſſing 
himſelf to his Judges), with regard to the terms of the ſtatute 
on which he was indicted: -I pray you, my Lords, conſider, (ſaid 
«< he) that by all equity, juſtice, worldly honeſty, courteous deal- 
« ing, I cannot (as the caſe ſtandeth) be directly charged with 
% TREASON, though I had ſpoken the words indeed, the ſame 
« being not ſpoken MaL1ciovsLY, but in the way of advice 
and counſel, when it was requeſted of me by the King himſelf ; 
4 and that favour the very words of the ſtatute do give me, bein 
«© madeonly againſt ſuchas ſhall Mar rcrousLy gainſay the King's 
«« Supremacy, and none other: wherefore, although by rigour of 
« law you may take occaſion thus to condemn me, yet I hope you 
cannot find law, except you add rigour to that law, to caſt me 
«© down, which herein I hope I have not deſerved.” 

However, the Jury having found him guilty, he was con- 
demned to ſuffer death as a traitor ;- but his ſentence was, by 
_ a warrant from the King, changed to decapitation. After his 
trial, he was conveyed back to the Tower; and when he was 
arrived there, he turned round to the officers and perſons who 
had attended and guarded him thither, and ſaid to them with 
preat chearfulneſs, My maſters, I thank you all for the great 
labour and pains ye have taken with me this day. I am not 
able to give you any thing in recompence, for I have RAC 
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e left; and therefore, I pray you, accept in good part my hearty 


« thanks,” | 
While he remained in the Tower, after his condemnation, he ap- 
plied himſelf very fervently to his devotions. But though he was 
in daily expectation of death, he diſcovered no uneaſy apprehenſions 
on that account, but behaved with great chearfulneſs and fortitude. 
On the 22d of June, he was acquainted by the Lieutenant of the 
Tower, at five o'clock in the morning, that it was the King's plea- 
ſure that he ſhould be executed that day. He received the news with 
t chearfulneſs, thanked the Lieutenant for his information, and 
ept ſoundly two hours after it. And when he got up, he dreſſed 
himſelf in a much finer and neater manner than uſual; at which 
his man expreſſed much wonder, ſeeing his Lordſhip knew well 
enough that he muſt put all off again within two hours, and loſe it. 
What of that?” ſaid the Biſhop, ** doſt thou not mark, that 
1 this is our marriape-day, and that it behoves us therefore to uſe 
** more cleanlineſs for ſolemnity of the marriage ſake ? 
About nine o'clock the Lieutenantcame to him again, and find- 
ing him almoſt ready, told him, that he was now come for him. 
„Iwill wait upon you ſtraight, (ſaid he), as faſt as this thin body 
« of mine will give me leave.“ He then deſired his man to reac 
him his furred tippet to put about his neck ; and taking a New 
Teſtament in his Raad, went along with the Lieutenant. But he 
was ſo extremely weak, that he was ſcarcely able to go down ftairs; 
and therefore, at the bottom of them, he was taken up in a chair 
by two of the Lieutenant's men, and carried to the Tower-gate. 
And while they were waiting to know whether the Sheriffs were in 
readineſs to receive him, he roſe out of his chair, and leaning him- 
- ſelf againſt the wall, he opened his New Teſtament, and prayed 
(we are told) to this purpoſe : That as that bool had been his com- 
panion and chief comfort in his impriſonment, ſo then ſome place 
might turn up to him that might comfort him in his paſſage. Having 
laid this, he opened the book, and read theſe words in St. John's 
Goſpel, Tuts 18 LIFE ETERNAL, TO KNOW THEE THE ONLY 
TRUE GOD, and JESUS CHRIST wHoM THOU HAST SENT. 
Upon which he ſhut the book with much ſatis faction; and all the 
way, it is ſaid, was employed in repeating and meditating on 
theſe words. When he came to the ſcaffold, he pronou the 
Tz Dun; and after ſome other devotions, the executioner at 
one blow ſevered his head from his body.—vuch was the tragi- 
cal end Cu) of John Fiſher, Biſhop of Rocheſter, who, at 
| a * 2 6 time 
62 We are told in the life of death, they have heard him fay, 
Fiſher publiſhed by Bailey, (P. 287, * that he ſhould not die in his bed.” 


Edit; 2739.) that! divers of his chap- This, from the character of the 
* ins and houſhold ſervants have writer, as well as the nature of the 


* reported, that, long before his ſtory, deferves little attention; but 
| ve 
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time of his death, was aged ſeventy-ſix years, nine months, and 

ſome days over. His body was buried in the church-yard of All- 

I Barking, and his head ſet up the next day on London- 

ridge. 

Biſhop Fiſher was, as to his perſon, a very tall man, being ſix 
feet in height; and he was alſo comely, upright, well formed, 
ſtrong and robuſt ; but, in the decline of life, he grew extremely 
emaciated, His complexion was dark, his forehead broad, and 
his features rand, and - his countenance grave and venerable. 
Eraſmus repreſents him as a man of the greateſt integrity and learn- 
ing, of incredible ſweetneſs of temper, and greatneſs of ſoul. He 
had a great zeal to promote literature in others, and to excel in it 
himſelf. He applied himſelf to the ſtudy of the Greek language 
when he was of a very advanced age ; and greatly admired and en- 
couraged, and was a generous friend to Eraſmus. When he was 
Chancellor of the Univerſity of Cambridge, and head of Queen's 
College, he firſt invited Eraſmus down thither, and accommodated 
him in his own lodgings at his College; and Eraſmus was promoted 
by his means to the Lady Margaret's Profeſſorſhip in divinity, and 
afterwards to the Greek Profeſſor's chair (0), Biſhop Burnet 
| 15 ca ſays 


we have taken notice of it, becauſe 
we have met with a ſtory to the ſame 
purpoſe in Mr. Baker's manuſcript 
collections in the Britiſh Muſeum, 
which ſome of our readers may per- 
haps not be diſpleaſed to ſee, what- 
ever degree of credit they may think 
it entitled to, | 

It is io the following purport, 
Biſhop Fiſher, three or four years be- 
fore his death, at the time of Chxiſt- 
mas, having cauſed ſuch preparations 
to be made of ſeaſting and other en- 


tertainments, (worſhipful fare and 


honeſt paſtimes, ſays our author), as 
were - cuſtomary at that ſeaſon, for 
his relations and friends who came 
then to viſit him, he commanded his 
officersandſervantsto entertain them 
in a liberal and plentiful manner, 
And he came himſelſ alſo among his 


viſitants, and fave them a very hearty d 


© welcome. er which, leaving his 
- gueſts to their entertainment, he 
went himſelf away into his ſtudy, to 
. his prayers and meditations ; which 
dne ol bis chief officers and truſty 
ervants obſerving, came to him, and 
ſaid, “ My — I pray you leave 
Zur ſtudy for the merry time of 
Chriſtmas, while yourfriends be here, 
and come and keep them company; 


otherwiſe they will think themſelves 
not welcome to you.“ Why, (ſaid 
the Biſhop) have they nor all ſuch 
oy as were prepared for them?“ 
«Yes, (anſwered the ſervant) they 
have ; but what then? your Lord- 
ſhip's preſence will more chear 
your friends, than all your meat and 
your paſtimes.” ** Well, (replied 
the Biſhop) I pray you be content, 
and let me alone in my ſtudy ; for 
my friends, I dare ſay, will be con- 
tent that in this Lſhould follow my 
own mind in my pwn houſe ; and 
therefore pray them, in my name, to 
be as mercy without me, as though I 
were wich thew. For as for me, I 
have other _ to do, 'than-to en- 
tertain my gael s, or to be preſent at 
your worldly paſtimes ; 1 I tell 
you, in ſecret, I know that I ſhall not. 
ie in my bed. Whetefore it be- 
hoveth me to think continually upon 


the dreadful hour of my account.“ 


Vid. Baker's Collections, Vol. XX. 
Fol. 26, 27, Harleian MSS. No. 
e | 

(6 1 Dr,, John Fiſher, reputed 


the beſt preacher, and the. deepeſt 


Divine in thoſe times, bead of 
Queen's College in Cambridge, Chan- 
cellor of that Univerſity, Chaplain at 

Court, 


7 . 


4 


* 


w 
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ſays of Fiſher, that he was a learned and devout man, but much 
addicted to the ſuperſtitions in which he had been bred up.“ 
His bigotted attachment to the Church of Rome was, indeed, ſuf- 
ficiently apparent; and he was a rigorous obſerver of the auſteri- 
ties of Monkiſh diſcipline (p). 

Biſhop Fiſher was exceedingly liberal to the poor. He would 
often viſit his poor neighbours when they were ſick, and furniſh 
them with meat, drink, and money. He was affable and courte- 
ous to, all who came near him, and very compaſſionate to thoſe 
who were in any calamity or diſtreſs. He would always tell his 
brother, Robect Fiſher, who being unmarried, lived with him, 
and was ſteward of his houſe, that he would have his revenues 
fully ſpent every year, fo that he were not brought in debt. And 
accordingly the whole revenues of his Biſhopric, which amounted 
annually to about five hundred marks, were employed in acts of 
charity and benevolence, e ſo much as went to the ne- 
ceſſary proviſion of his houſe, which was exceedingly frugal. 
It was his conſtant cuſtom to ſtand at a window, from which he 
could ſee the poor people ſerved at his-gate, after he had himſelf 
dined. He was very temperate and regular in his diet, and ne- 
ver fat a full hour at dinner. He determined the quantity of 
what he either eat or drank by weight; and kept a preciſe * 


Court, and Biſhop of Rocheſter, 
was very feaſible of this 1mperfec- 
tion {THE WANT OF GREEK]; 
which made him deſirous to learn 
Greek in his declining years ; and 
for that purpoſe he wrote to Eral- 
mus, to perſuade William Latimer, 


 anEngliſhman, (who from his travels 


had brought home that language in 
u to be his inſtruttor in it. 

raſmus accordingly wrote to Lati- 
mer, and importuned bim to it. But 
he declined undertaking to teach the 
Biſhop at thoſe years ; alledging the 
long t1me it would take to make any 
proficiency in that tongue, from the 
examples of the greateſt maſters of 
it thenin England, Grocyn, Linacre, 
Tonftall, Pace, and More; and to 
excuſe himſelf, adviſed that the 
Biſhop ſhould ſend for a maſter out 
of Italy, —Biſhop Fiſher's want of 


Greek made bim the greater patron 


and promoter of it in Cambridge ; 


and his being Chancellor of that Uni- 


verſity, made it more eminent than 
Oxford in this reſpect. Knowing, 
therefore, the abilities of Eraſmus 
this way, he invited bim thither, and 
ſupported him in profeſſing that lan- 
guage, which he himſelf (at laſt) had 


- 


made bimſelf maſter of.” —Knight's 
Life of Dean Colet, P. 15, 16. 

(p) We are told, that when per- 
ſons were ſent down to Rocheſter, 
by order of the Court, to ſeize the 
Biſhop's effects, among other things 
they found, 1n a private place 1n his 
oratory, a wooden cheſt, ſtrongly 
bound about with hoops of iron, and 
double locked. The privacy of the 
place, and the very careful and ſe- 
cure manner in which the cheſt was 
faſtened, made them immediately 
conclude that it muſt contain ſome 
conſiderable treaſure. In order, 
therefore, that there might be no in- 
dire& dealing in the affair, and that 
no part of the ſuppoſed treaſure 
might be embezzled, but that the 
whole contents of the cheſt might be 
faithfully reſerved for the . uſe, 
witneſſes were formally called to be 
preſent at the opening of it. But 
they were exceedingly „ . 
when upon lifting up the lid of this 
valuable cheſt, they tound the whole 
contents of it to be a hair ſhirt, and 
two' or three whips, with which the 
Biſhop uſed to diſcipline himſelf.— 
Vid. Bailey's Life of Fiſher, P. 203. 
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of eating, it being ſaid that he was inclined to be conſumptive. 
And, therefore, when he was upon his journey from Rocheſter to 
London, in purſuance of a citation from the Court, before his 
commitment to the Tower, his uſual time of dining being come, 
he eat his dinner upon the top of Shooter's-hill, his ſervants ſtand- 
ing round him. 

Biſhop Fiſher was a very diligent, able, and eloquent preacher. 
He daily. ſtudied for a long time, and ſome part of the night. He 
very much practiſed faſting ; and paſſed ſeveral hours of the day, 
and part of the night, in meditation, And many years before his 
death he lay not on a feather- bed, but on a hard mattraſs ; and not 
in-any linen ſheets, but only in woollen blankets, He had, it is 
ſaid, the beſt library in England ; two long galleries full of books, 
which were ſorted in ſtalls, and a regiſter of the names of every 
book at the end of every ſtall (9), 


Biſhop Fiſher publiſhed the following pieces ; 


1 I. A Sermon on Pſalm 116, at the funeral of King Henry the 
IIth. 

II. His opinion of King Henry the VIIIth's marriage, in a let- 
ter to T. Wolſey. Printed in the collection of records, at the end 
of Collier's eccleſiaſtical hiſtory. 

III. A funeral ſermon at the moneth minde of Margaret, Coun- 
teſs of Richmond r. Printed by Wynkin de Worde; and re- 
publiſhed in 1 708, by Thomas Baker, B. D, with a learned 2 

| .A 


(q) Noſt of the above particulars 
are collefied from ne brief 
tes appertaining io Bilbop.tilher;”? 
—— £4 of Sir Thomas Morc's 
Life, written by Mr. Juſtice Raſtall, 
in thexxth Volume of Mr. Baker's 
Collections, as guoted befote.— id. 
Harleian MSS. No. 049, in the Brit. 
Mer) Fig of this. in M 
* 20 of this in Mr. 
Rn ColleRions Vol. xix. in the 
— —— — MSS . 7 
| under t ing title, / 
—— Remembrance had at the 
moneth minde of the noble Prynces 
Margarete, Counteſſe of Rychmonde 
and Darbye, moder unto Kynge 
Henry the VII. and grandame to our 
Soverayne Lorde that nowe 15, upon 
- whoſe ſoule Almighty GOD have 
mercy, &c.” — Fro n what Biſhop 
- Fiſher here ſays of this pious Lady, 
{whoſe life we bave already given), 
ve have, with ſome altcxation of the 


language, ſelected a few more parti- 
culars concerning her, 

She was bounteous and liberal to 
every perſon of her knowledge or 
acquaintance. Coyetouſneſs was 
particularly her averſion ; and 
was much grieved with any appear- 
ances of avarice in any perſons, hut 
eſpecially in thoſe with whom ſhe 
was any way connected. She was 
very ealy of acceſs, aud zemarkably 
courteous and gentletoall whocame 
near her; but particularly kind and 
alfeQiouate to thoſe of her own 


| bouſhold, She was utterly incapable 


of being unkind to any one; nor 


was ſhe ever forgetful of any ſervices 


which were rendered to her. She 
was far from being inclined to re- 
venge any injuries which ſbe might 
receive ; but was, on the contrary, 


very ready toforgetand forgive them, 


on the leaſt defire or motion of the 


| offending party, She was very com- 


te 


IV. A Commentary 


The Liſe of Joux Fisusn, 


in 1509, in 4to; and in 1555, in 8 vo. 
. A Sermon on the paſhon of our Saviour. 7 C 
VI. A Sermon concerning the Righteouſneſs of the Phariſees 


and Chriſtians. 


VII. Ihe method of arriving to the higheſt perfection in reli- 


gion. Theſe four laſt were tranſlated into Latin by John Fenne. 


VIII. A Sermon 


ached at London, on the day in which the 

writings of M. Luther were publicly burnt; on John xv. 26. 

Cambridge, 1521, tranſlated into Latin by R. Pace. 
IX. AssERTIONUM MaRTint -LuTHER1 Co 


That is, A confutation of Martin Luther's Aſſertions, in 41 articles. 
X. DrrzxsiO Ass ERTIONIS Henk, VIII. pe 7 SACRAUEx- 


TIS CONTRA LUTHER1 CATTIVATEM BABYLONICAM. 


That 


is, A defence of King Henry the Eighth's book againſt Luther's, 
intitled, The Captivity of Babylon, 


XI. EPiSTOLA RESPONSORIA EPisTOLA LUTHERI. 
is, A letter in anſwer to Luther's. 


That 


XII. SacgRDOTII DEFENSIO CONTRA LUTHERUM. ADe- 
fence of the Prieſthood againſt Luther. 


XIII. Pao DaMNaTionEt LUTHERT. 


demnation of Luther, 


That is, for the con- 


XIV. De vErRiTATE CORPORI1S ET SANGUINIS CHRISTIIN 
EuOHARISTIA, ADVERSUS JOHANNEM OECOLAMPADIUM. 


Colon. 1527. 4to. That is, Of the reality of the body and blood 


of CHRIST in the Euchariſt, againſt Oecolampadius. 
book he anſwers Oecolampadius, 
gives him many hard names. . It is, 


indifferent performance. 


= this 
aragraph by paragraph, and 
Cr: eſteemed but a very 


XV. De uniſca MAaGDALENA CONTRA CLICHTOVEUM ET 


Jac. FABRUM STAPULENSEM, 


That is, That there was only 


one Magdalen, againſt Clichtoveus, &c. 


XVI. S. PETRUM Rouæ FulssE. 


That is, That St. Peter 


was at Rome, This was written againſt Ulric Velenus. 


paſſionate to thoſe who were in any 


kind of diſtreſs; and wy defirous of poo 


promoting the glory of her Creator, 
and extremely ſolicitous to avoid 
every ching of an evil or vicious ten- 
dency. 


She poſſeſſed à degree of under- h 


ſtandin greatly ſuperior to the gene- 
rality of her ſex. She had a quick 
apprehenſion, a ready wit, and a 
very retentive memory ; and was 
very ſtudious. She was extremely 
temperate in her diet, and frequently 


prattiſed faſting, and other auſteri- 


XVII. Several 
Whenever any of the twelve 


r perſons whom the always ke 

in her houſe, and furniſhed with all 
kind of neceſlaries, were ſick, ſhe 
conſtantly viſited them, comforted 
them, and miniſtered unto them with 
er own hands. And when any of 
them were near death,ſhe would at- 
tend, and be preſent to ſee them de- 
part, and to learn to die; and when 
they were dead, ſhe would attend 
them to the grave.——Sce as above, 


P. 194, 196. 
9 


ties. 
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on the ſeven penitential Pſalms, Written 
at the deſire of the Counteſs of Richmond. Printed at London 


NFUTATIO. 
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XVII. Several other ſmall tracts, viz. on the Benefit of Prayer, 
The neceſſity of Prayer. Expoſition of the Lord's Prayer. Pſalms, 
and Prayers. A letter on Chriſtian charity, to Herman Lectatius, 
Dean of Utrecht. A treatiſe on Purgatory, &c. 


Moſt of the forementioned pieces, which were printed ſeparately 
in England, were collected and printed together in one Volume, 
Folio, at Wurtzburg, in 1595. | 

We are told, that there is alſo in the Norfolk library of MSS, 
belonging to the Royal Society, an anſwer of Biſhop Fiſher's to a 
book printed at London in 15 30, concerning King Henry's mar- 
riage with Queen Catharine, No, 151. | 


THE 
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* 


DEAN COLE T. 


* Tg . e 


| the Lig W_ Sr, Tort COLET, 
5 bein of St. 1 


+ „ & ; Ab _ 


(who was twice Lord-Mayor' of London,}” by Chriſtian his 
wife gentlewoman of a good family.” He was born in the 
Log of St. Anthonine's, now called St; "Antholin's, within the 
of London, in = 1466, *** At which time (ſays Dr. 
Knight) it was a fort of Nobility to be berg and bred in 
| tcity, an 8 from ſuch than fromdthers.” 
He is is ſuppoſed to have received is'firft education at _ _ 
_ ſchool, then the moſt eminent in Loddon. In — 
ta the univerſity of Oxford; aud it hath been — that he 
ſtudied in 8 College, becauſe there were, at that "time, 
is 


F COLET wil the eldeſt fa of. 'Colet, Enight, 


one or more ſurname there. In this ſeat of Jearnin he {petit 
| even; years in the ody of Ipyic pad" eee, Got | took 
his degrees in arts, He was well gequainted with the writings * | 


Cicero, which he den win greaticare As. He alſo 
read with great Angenes che works of Pl [and Flotmus ; and 
not only | _ har compared them 5 as a com- 
mentary to the Other? But he W them” only in 
1 Latin Gee. for de ade bay not 9 8 Ae 
ea Ee Gree then taught in 
our — ſchools. An / 0 gi even in King th univerſities i 2 
ſcarcely anderfined g all, nor wax it-thought that there was an 
"FA. of it b the generality of (chelars Co). Belidey 
Ar Colet 5 2 to che Wachen ee, in which he 
made a very con 
jen. ra A perſect kn ot-the hiſtory and conflitution of his 
| nm both in Church and State; we are told; that there 
ge book rang thee ti which he had AT 
"TY 
v1 WK Þ-& 


L; Mane x learni ow fafficiemly confeſs, that no- 
dures Univerſities, to look k ng was known there dot Lai 


upon the clouds of ignorance which and that in the moſt depraved ſtyle 


hung over them in A timesimmedi- of the Schoolmen. Cornelius Vitel- 
ately preceding the reformation, As _ an Laban, was the the firſt — 


— 2 ———ů ů ů ů¶——— ones As 


3 5 WR Colet 
$) It would nc. eater glory for Oxford, its oon Hi and Anti- 


| 


— 
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Colet was from his earlieſt years inclined to be devout and re- 
ligious. It is not improbable that for this he might be much in- 
debted to the inſtructions and example of his mother, Who was a 
woman of great worth, and of 'exemplary piety. For it is certain, 
that thoſe impreſſions which we receive in our childhood, are gene- 
rally laſting ; and which is a ſufficient evidence of the great ad- 
vantage we early inculcating in the minds. of youth, fentiments of 
piety and virtue. A truth which, however obvious, and however 
generally acknowledged, is by no means attended to with that at- 
cention which its importance deſerves. When Colet had taken his 
degrees in arts at Oxford, he was of an age, and at liberty, to 
chuſe his profeſſion, or to take up the life of a gentleman ; for hs 
had an eſtate very ſufficient to ſupport him, without having recourſs 
40 any lucrative. profeſhon, His mother bore to his father, Sir 
N twenty- two children, eleven ſons and eleven daughters; 
but they all dying youn yep the eldeſt, our John Colet, he was, 
within a few years, the only ſurviving. comfort to his parents; 
and, of courſe, their ſole heir. And he had, by means of the 
credit and influence of his father, which was very conſiderable, a 
good intereſt at Court, if he had been diſpoſed for any office or 
employment there; to which alſo was added, the recommendation 
of a tall and comely perſon. But notwithſtanding theſe advan- 
| of birth and fortune, the early ſentiments of piety which Co · 
let had nden, . him, in en bn of life, * 
ev e& of a tem . to devote to 
| ah, ber 888 of Mute of religion. " "of 
In purſuance of this reſolution, he applied himſelf diligently 
to the ſtudy of dixinity. He had declared fo early. his inclina- 
tion for the church, that before he bad taken his degrees in arts, 
indeed when he was only of two years ſtanding in the Univer- 
fity, but nineteen. years of age, .and only in the order of an 
Acolyte, he was, on the 6th.of Auguſt, 1485, inſtituted to the 
Rectory of Denington in Suffaik, to which he was preſented 15 


* ITED. Ay 


taught Greek in that Univerſity; and aA de ioancwdreſs,and ſors 
from him the faniousGrocynleartied xi dts Greek tongue; and, b 
the firſt elements thereof. + degrees, a multitude of “ 
In Cambridge, Eraſmus was the | whoſe names before had not been 
Grit who taught ihe Greek grammar. heard of. f 
And ſo very low was the flare, of It is certain that even A=: 
learning in that Univerſity, that (as himſelf did little underſtand Gree 
he tells a friend) about the year ld when he came firſt into England, in 
the beginning of Henry the VIlth's. 1497, (1g Hen. VII.) and that our 
reigu, there was nothing taught in countryman Linacre taught it him, 
that publec feminary belides Alex - being juſt returned from Italy with 


. endcr's Parva Logicalla, ſas th reat {kill in that language: Which 


called them, the old, aum of Linacth and William Grocyn were 

' 12 the twe only tutors that were able 

Scotus, till in proceſs u time good to teach 144/— Knights Life of Co- 
ome let, P. 118. ba 1d 4 


rn 


de onto. 0 
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Sir William Knevit, Knight, and his Lady; and this living he 
kept till his dying day (z). He was alſo preſented by his father, 
Sir Henry, to the ReQtory of Thyrning in Huntingdonſhire, to 
which he was inſtituted on the ad of October, 1490; but he reſign- 
ed it before the latter end of the year 1493. 6 

Colet, though he had lain in a good of valuable learnin 
in his own country, was yet defirous of making a further progre 
in ſcience and literature; and for that — * left Oxford about 
this time, and ſet out upon his travels into foreign countries, par- 
ticularly France and Italy. He, as well as ſeveral other learned 
* were the more induced to take this courſe, on account 
of the low ſtate of learning in England at this period; and the 

t opportunity which they had of improvement, particularly in 

e Greek language and literature, in Italy; where many learned 
Greeks, as we have before obſerved, were obliged to take ſhelter, 
after the taking of Conſtantinople. - While Colet was abroad, he 
ſpent. part of his time at Paris, and was very agreeably entertained 
and inſtructed by the converſation of ſome learned men whom he 
met with there; particularly Robert Gaguinus, the hiſtorian, who 
had been Ambaſſador from the French King to Henry VII. And 
it was this learned perſon who excited in Colet an carneſt deſire of 
being acquainted with Eraſmus ;/ he having ſhewn him a ſpecimen 
of that great man's parts and abilities, in a letter ſeat to him upon 
hispubliſhing the hiſtory of France. Here alſo he became acquaint- 
ed with the celebrated Budæus, and with Deloine, who recom- 
mended him to the friendſhip of Eraſmus, and on many occaſions 
ſpake honourably of him. - | 0 

In Italy, Colet contracted an intimacy with ſeveral learned 
foreigners, as well as with ſome of his own countrymen, parti- 
cularly Grocyn and Linacre. He ſeems to have continued ſome 


months at Rome; where, on account of frequent embaſſies from 


England, there was always an Engliſh Court. It was here that 


William Lilly firſt fell under his notice; who having learned the 


Greek at Rhodes, was now improving himſelf in the Latin 
tongue at Rome, under John Sulpitius and Pomponius Sabinus. 


He alſo now cultivated an acquaintance with William Latimer, 


42.2 who 


t) “ This practice of taking 
livings, while a novice, has generally 
(though very irregular and decent) 

revailed iu the Church of Rome; 
and was one of thoſe many abuſes 
which have been ſince removed by 
the bleſſed Reformarion. But if Co- 


let did enter upon a cure of ſouls, 
before he could ſufficiently conſider 


the weighty charge belonging to it ; 


yet by his care when he came ta.a 
more mature age, he atoned for it. 
And we may {ee by his excellent 
ſermon tothe Clergy in Convocation, 
that this matter had great weight 
upon his mind, as well as every thing 
that tended towards bringing on a, 
Reformation in the Church.“ — 
Knight's Life of Colct, P. al. 
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who about this time was ſettled at Padua, with a view of advanc 
ing himſelf in the knowledge of the Greek tongue C9). 
Colet, in the courſe of his ſtudies, and to qualify himſelf for 
the profeſſion of divinity, read the writings of the Fathers; and 
took particular pleaſure in the works of Dionyſius, Origen, Cy- 
prian, Ambroſe, and Jerom ; but he had the leaſt reliſh for that 
moſt ox r HODOx Father, St. Auguſtine. - A ſtrong indication, that 
Colet had in him the ſeeds of HERBST. He ſometimes read 
«« (ſays Dr. Knight) Scotus and Thomas, and ſuch like traſh of 
% the ſchoolmen, rather in compliance with the faſhion, than for 
* any true reliſh he found in them. He was alſo very induftrious 
«« -in conſulting the beſt tracts in the Civil and Canon Law.“ And 
before he left England, he had read all the Engliſh poets which 
were then extant, with a view of refining and poliſhing his language, 
in order thereby to render himſelf a more eloquent preacher. 
During the time of his travels, Colet was nted- to the 
Prebend of apron d 8 — _— — — into 
which he was in on the 5th o 1 
He was alſo made Canon G Sc. Martin's = Grand, 91 
and Prebendary of Good Eaſter in the ſame church. Upon his 
return into his own country, which appears to have been in 
1497, he reſted a few months with his father and mother at Lon- 
don, and Stepney. And he had poſſibly now (ſays Dr. Knight) 
a greater temptation to appear at Court, that he might ſhew 
e the accompliſhments' he had brought home with him, to the 
«« world. Beſides which, he was endued with ſome natural pro- 
«« penſities, that ſeemed fitter for a public life at large, than for 
the confinement of a College, or a gown. For he had natu- 
rally a ſpirit exceeding high, and impatient of the leaſt injury 
*«« and affront, He was alſo by the ſame bent of nature too 


446 much 


ſon think) that they were the traſh of 
a barbarous and would _ 
ſerve to ſtuff a good memory, an: 
corrupt a good ityle. And this 
made out young © gentlemen confine 
their-travels to France and Italy 


{u) The cuſtom of travelling 
abroad at this period for improve- 
ment in Greek and Roman leatning. 
though it was of the utmoſt ſervice 
in promoting literature in this king- 
dom, had, however, one bad effect. 


It occaſioned the fludy of our own 
hiſtory and antiquities to be very 
much negleded. An Engliſh an- 
tiquary (ſays Dr. Knight) may be 
apt to obſerve, that at this time of 
the great Inſtauration of Learning, 
our ſtudents and travellers were fo 
Intent upon attaining the Greek and 
Latin toogves. and fo inquiſitive af- 
ter the pureſt writers in them, that 
they had no leiſure to ſearch after our 
own hiſtorians, and the national an- 
tiquities of Britain : and indeed they 
had no appetite to them. 'They 
thought (as ſome ſince with leſs rea- 


when it had been more happy, 1 
ſome of them had taken a view of 
Germany, and the, more northern 

rts ; where, as alſo in Sweden and 
Deomark they had noble monuments 
of antiquity. Eraſmus in his time 
obſerved, that in the Colleges and 
Monaſleries amongſt the Germans, 
French, and Engliſh, there lay dor- 
mant many antieut books, which they 
were not willing to communicate, 
and which in a ſhort time would be 
eaten up with moths and duſt, or at 
leaſt be ſtolen and loſt,” —Lite of 
Colet, P. 25. 


2 © A 


P 
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* much addicted to love, and luxury, and fleep; and mightily 
<- diſpoſed to an air of freedom and jocoſeneſs; and had a tinc- 
« ture of avarice in him.“ 

Colet, however, gave not the leaſt indulgence to any vicious in- 
clinations or propenſities. He checked them on their firſt appear - 
ance; he avoided opportunities of temptation; and reſtrained any 
irregular appetites or paſſions within the bounds preſcribed by rea- 


ſon, e hy. His diſpoſition to love, to ſleep, to 
luxury, he reſtrained by the ſtricteſt ſobriety and temperance; by 


a conſtant abſtinence from ſuppers 3 by acloſe and aſſiduous appli- 
cation to his ſtudies ; and by ſerious, inſtructive, and religious con- 
verſation {w). But yet when opportunities offered themſelves of 
jeſting with facetiqus perſons, of talking familiarly with the fe- 
male ſex, or of a pearing at greatand — and entertain- 
ments, his — iſpoſitions to gaiety, to mirth, and gallantry, 
would ſometimes, as it were inadvertently, break forth, and ſhe w 
themſelves. For which reaſon he very much forbore cultivating 
much acquaintance with laymen, and particularly avoided: public 
entertainments x). But if at any time neceſſity obliged him to 
attend at any places of this kind, he picked out ſome learned friend 
ar acquaintance, and converſed with him in Latin; to avoid the 
looſe, trifling, or profane diſcourſe of the table. And in the mean 
time he would eat only of one diſh, and drink but one or two 
draughts of beer, abſtaining commonly from wine; though he was 


very fond of it, if 


good, bat notwithſtanding drank it in the moſt 


ſparing manner: for as he was always jealous of himſelf, he was, 


(w) By bis Philoſophy, his 
Divinity, bis 2 — and Faſt- 
ings, and Devotions, he preſerved 
every ſtep-of his whole life from the 
pollutions of the world ; and (as far 
as Eraſmus could poſſi So) ara from 
their familiar diſcourſes) he was per- 
ſectly chaſte, and died in virgin puri- 
ty.”—Knight, P. Mr 2 

(x) If Colet had lived in the pre- 
ſent age, he would, perhaps, have 
found fill more reaſon to have 
avoided public entertainments. How 
common is it, in places of feſtivity 
and mirth, in the aſſemblies of the 

y and joyous, as they call them- 

elves, (of the male ſex) to hear ob- 
ſcene toaſts, obſcene ſongs, and other 
things of that kind, equally ſtupid 
and indecent ! in which no man can 
join with innoceace, and which muſt 
be exceedingly diſagreeable to every 
man who has any ſenſe of decency 


; conſtantly upon his guard, * 


On 


and decorum, and who is in the leaſt 
diſpoſed to regulate his life agree- 
— to the dictates of reaſon, virtue, 
and religion. But if any man teſli- 
fies any ſort of diſapprobation of 
theſe things, or expreſſes the leaſt re · 
luctance at joining in them, he be- 
comes the butt of the company. He 
is an affetted hypocritical fellow, a 
ſenſeleſs, liſeleſs animal, and a fellow 
without a ſoul. As for the gentle; 
men who are the foremoſt to pro- 
mote theſe indecencies in public com- 
panies, they are always jolly ſellows, 
men of infinite wit and humour, 
and chorce ſpirits they have a num- 
ber of good qualities; they are on 

deſtitute of any ſenſe of ſhame, o 

any conception of the difference be- 
tween right aud wrong, of any ſenſe 
of virtue or decorum, and of any 


degree of wiſdom and underſtanding, 


** 
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On the 17th of December, 1497, Colet was ordained Deacon, 
and Prieſt a ſhort time after. And having continued at London 
and Stepney a ſufficient time to ſhew his. regard and reſpect for 
his friends, he retired to Oxford, in order to proſecute his ſtudies 
with the more advantage. In this ſituation,” however, be was 
neither inactive, nor unuſeful. He read, without any reward, 
public lectures in the Univerſity, by way of expoſition on the Epiſ- 
tles of St. Paul. And though he had not taken any degree in 
divinity, yet there was not, we are told, a Doctor in divinity In law, 
nor Abbot, or any other N in the church, but came gladly to 
hear him, and brought their books along with them. Whether 
this (ſays Dr. Knight) was owng to the fame and authority of Mr. 
Colet, or to the ingenuity of the hearers, who, in more honourable 
de and years, were not aſhamed to learn from a younger and 
inferior perſon, I will not ſay. But though the novelty of theſe 
exereiſes might at firſt gather an audience, yet nothing could keep 
it up but the abilities of the performer %. reg: 
Colet about this time enjoyed a happineſs of which he had 
long been extremely deſirous. This was the converſation, and in 
a ſhort time the friendſhip, of Eraſmus. This great man had 
for a ſnort time been tutor, at Paris, to ſeveral: of the youn 
Engliſh nobility and Gentry ; particularly to William, Lori 
Montjoy. This Nobleman, Who was a lover of learning, and 
a patron of learned men, was very fond of the company of 
Eraſmus, and accordingly prevailed upon bim to come over into 
England, about the lattet end af the year 1497 Cx. He ar- 
rived at Dover; from whence he proceeded to London, but 
ſeems not to have made any very conſiderable ſtay there, but 
haſtened down to Oxford, being recommended thither by the 
Prior and Canons of St. Gen at Paris, to Father Richard 


About this time it was al- 
moſt come to a cuſtom for men of 
diſtinguiſhed parts and learning in 
hat Univerſity, ta ſet up volunta 
Ieddures, by way of expoſition an 
comment on ſome cclebrated wri- 
ier: to Which the {tudents would 
repair more or lels, according to the 
opinion they had of the men, and 
their performances. Amongſt others, 
we. are certain Mr. Thomas More 
did read upon St. Auſtin's book de 
Ciuitate Dei, while a very young 


man, to a very great auditory, 

% This excrciſe was alſo ſet on 
ſoot at Cambridge, We are told by 
@ lcarncd author, that Dr. Warner, 

ſerwards'ReQor of Winterton in 
Norfolk, and who aſſiſled Bilney 
zt ihe {take read there publicly. 


George Stafford read alſo a lecture 
in the ſame place upon St. Paul's 
epiſlle to the Romans ; being pro- 
bably induged thereto by the exam - 
le more bo pave. of Dr. Colet at 
Oxford; afterwards at his owa 
cathedral *—Knight, P. go, 31. 

(z) It is ſaid that Lord Montjoy 
was never caly white Eraſmus was 
in England, but when he was in his 
company. Even after he was mar- 
ricd, he left his family, and went to 
Oxfard, purely to proceed in his ſtu» 
dies under the direttion of Eraſmus, 
He alſo gave him the liberty of his 
houſe in don, when he was ab- 
ſent; but a furly ſteward, whom, 
Eralmus, in a letter to Colet, calls 
Cerberus, prevented bis uling that 
privilege often, RES” 
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Charnock, Prior of the Regulars of the Order of St. Auſtin, in 
the College of dt. Mary the Virgin, where he was received and 
accommodated with diet and lodging, in a very courteous and hoſ- 
itable manner. : a Ned, 
After Eraſmus had been a ſhort time with Father Charnock, 
the latter gave this character of him to Colet: That he was, 
in his opinion, a very excellent perſon, and of ſingular worth 
«© and goodneſs.” And Colet could not now any longer reftrain 
his defire of cultivating an acquaintance: with him. He, there- 
fore, wrote to Eraſmus, from his own chamber, a very elegant 
and — epiſtle in which he told him, That his friend Brome 
had heartily recommended him by letter, but that he ſtood before 
highly commended to him, as well by the fame of his reputation 
abroad, as by the teſtimony of his writings. That, while he was 
at Paris, he well remembers the name of Eraſmus was often men- 
tioned with honour by the learned; and that he had there particu- 
larly read over an epiſtle of his to Gaguinus, which ſeemed to him 
to be the production of a moſt learned and maſterly writer. But 
ſtill the beſt recommendation of him was, that the venerable Prior, 
with whom he now ſojourned, had yeſterday told him, That his 
new gueſt, in his opinion, was a very excellent perſon, and endued 
with ſingular virtues. For this reaſon, (ſays he), my Eraſmus, 
4, as faras learning and extenſive knowledge, and ſincere goodneſs, 
* can make impreſſion upon one, who er wiſhes for thoſe ex- 
5 cellent endowments, than dare pretend to them; ſo far, in 
« rightof thoſe virtues and accompliſhments, you are and ever 
* muſt be always moſt acceptable to me. As ſoon as I can ſee you, 
„ ſhall, in my own perſon, do for myſelf what others have done 
** for you in your abſence, commend myſelf. to you; though with 
9 better grace, and with more propriety, than others have com- 
#*/ mended you to me. For, in truth, the Leſs ought to be com- 
„% mended to the Greater, and the Ipnorant tothe more Learned. 
ut if there be any thing, in which ſo inconſiderable a perſon as 
I I am, can render you any uſeful or acceptable ſervice, I ſhall 
« molt willingly and gladly do it. I rejoice at, and congratulate 
you on, your — in this iſland; and wiſh that our country 
„% may; be as pleaſant and agreeable to you, as I know you, by 
«« your great learning, muſt needs be uſeful to our country, L am, 
Sir, and ever ſhall be, moſt devoted to one, whom I eſteem to be 
* the moſt learned, as well as the beſt of men. Farewell. From 
** my chamber in Oxford. | 
Io this Eraſmus immediately returned an anſwer, equally 
polite and obliging. That could he find any thing in himſelf 
worthy of praiſe, he ſhould be of being commended by 
ſo worthy and excellent a perſon ; whoſe judgment and _ 
opinion he yalued ſo highly, that he ſhould prefer his ſilent 
tteem alone to all the applauſes of a theatre at Rome, But, 
notwithſtanding the praiſes which he had received from — 8 
rw — perion, 
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rſon, were ſo far from raiſing in him an high conceit of him. 
elf, that he was rather mortified by them; for they only put 
him in mind of what he N. N to be. That, for his part, he 
beſt knew his own failings ; and, therefore, would preſume to give 
a chafacter of himſelf, '** You have in me (ſays he) a man of little 
« or no fortune, who is a ſtranger to ambition, but very ſuſcepti- 
4 ble of love and friendſhip. One who has made little p 
1 in literature, but who is a great lover and admirer of it, Who 
«« entertains the higheſt reſpe& for any excellence in others, as 
«© conſcious of the want of it in himſelf; and who can cafily yield 
« to any one in learning, but to none in integrity. A man ſin- 
< cere, open, free; a hater of falſehood and diſſimulation; of an 
humble, but upright mind; and from whom nothing is to be 
expected, beſides an honeſt heart. If, my dear Colet, you can 
love ſuch a man, and judge him worthy of your friendſhip, you 
«© may call me your own, as effectually as any thing you can call 
1% ſo. Your-country of England is exceedingly to me on 
many accounts, but more eſpecially on this, which affords to me 
an higher gratification than any thing beſides, that it abounds 
4 with men of admirable learning, of whom, when I account you 
« the chief, no man will think I do you more than juſtice.” After 
which, Eraſmus goes on to commend the ſtyle of Colet's letters, as 
eaſy, ſmooth, unaffected, flowing from a rich vein, as waters trom 
a clear fountain head; even, and in every part like itſelf, open, 

in, modeſt, having nothing in it h, or obſcure, or turbid ; 

that he could ſee the image of his foul in his letters: And then 
he thus concludes : © You ſpeak whatever you mean, and mean all 
«« you ſpeak. Words ariſe from your heart, rather than 7 
* they follow your conception, not your conception In 
« ſhort, you have that happy facility, that you can deliver without 
«* pains, what another could hardly expreſs with the greateſt la- 
2 — But, to yourſelf, I refrain from your praiſes, left I ſhould 
«« offend yourdelicacy ; knowing how unwilling they are to re- 
« ceive praite, who are the moſt deſerving of it. Farewell. Ox- 
« ford, 1498. | 27 | 

A foundation of friendſhip being thus laid in writing between 
theſe two great men, ended in a very ſtrict intimacy, which con- 
tinued to the end of their lives. And as they were happy in 
each other's acquaintance, they did not negle& to improve it for 
their mutual advantage, by frequent converſations and con- 
ferences upon literary ſubjects. At a public dinner in the Uni- 
verſity, after a Latin ſermon, the «talk being ſcholaſtical 
and theological, Colet ſat as Moderator. Among other diſcourſe 
Coler ſaid, that Cain's greateſt offence, and the moſt odious in 
GOD's fight, was his diſtruſting the bounty of our Great Cxe- 
Aron, and placing too much confidence in his own art and in- 
duſtry; and ſo applying himſelf to tilling of the ground, while 
his brother Abel, content with the natural productions of the 
| earth 
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earth, only employed himſelf in feeding ſheep. Upon this ar- 
ument the whole company engaged; and Colet argued by ſtric 
Fllogiſms, while Eraſmus oppoſed in a more loofe and rhetorical 
manner, But ** in truth (ſays Eraſmus) this one Divine (Colet) 
« was more than a match for us all, He ſeemed to be filled with 
«« a divine ſpirit, and to be ſomewhat above a man. He ſpoke 
« not only with his voice, but with his eyes, his countenance, and 
© his whole demeanour.” When the difputation had been held 
too long, and was grown too grave and ſevere far ſuch a chearful 
entertainment, Eraſmus broke it off, by telling an old ſtory of Cain, 
from a pretended antient author, but which was entirely the pro- 
duct of his own imagination and invention; and thus this friendly 
theological controverſy ended, | 

Colet, as he was himſelf ambitious of cultivating a friendſhip 
with every perſon who was eminently diſtinguiſhed for virtue, ge- 
nius, or learning, ſo he obliged Eraſmus by introducing him to the 

uaintance of his fellow-citizen, Mr. More; of whom he uſed 
to lay, tbat he was the only wit in the iſland.” Eraſmus, in a 
letter to his patron, Lord Montjoy, dated from Oxford in 1498, 
takes particular notice of the kindneſs and civility of Coler, as 
well as of the Prior Charnock. And he ſays, that nothing could 
be more amiable and agreeable than the temper and converſation 
of theſe two men; and that he could live even in Scythia, or an 
the moſt remote part of the world, with two ſuch agreeable frien 
and companions, 

About the latter end of this year Eraſmus, though extremely 
well pleaſed with his friends at Oxford, and with T manner in 
which he ſpent his time there, returned to London, in order to viſit 
his friend and pupil Lord Montjoy, and to cultivate a better ac - 
guaintance with wo of thoſe ſtudious and learned perſons, who 
at that ſeaſon of the year frequently reſorted to the Court and 
City. But the next ſummer, it ſeems, he made a ſecond viſit ta 
the Univerſity of Oxford, accompanied by Lord Montjoy. And 
it was at this time, as Dr, Knight ſuppoſes, that he and Colet 
firſt held their conferences upon our SAVIOUR's reluctances and 
fears before his laſt paſſion ; the ſubſtance of which Eraſmus put 
afterwards into writing, 2 

Colet did not approve of the opinion of thoſe Divines, wha 


maintained, That our SAVIOUR, upon a proſpect of bis ago- 


nies, did in his hyman nature ſhrink from them ; and, as man, 
was afraid of the Croſs, and would have declined his ſufferings 
on it. And that from the natural deſire of eſcaping the trial 
and cruel torments, he let fall that expreſſion, as it were of hu- 
man weakneſs, FATHER, 1F IT BE POSSIBLE, LET THIS CUP 


" PASS FROM ME, He thought this avoidance of the ſhame and 


puniſhment, was unworthy of our SAVIOUR's ardent deſire of 
mankind's redemption, He rather conſidered thoſe ſigns of re- 
luQancy, to be only a way of recommending his reſolution to, 
bear all for the ſalvation of mankind, and giving the better trial 
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of his obedience and fortitude : that within the view of the croſs 
and bitter agonies upon it, it might the better become him to - ſay, 
NEveRTHELESS, NOT MY WILL, BUT THINE, O LORD, Be 
DONE. And for this ſenſe of the Scripture, he cited St. Jerome, 
Se. The other opinion was maintained by Eraſmus, (as it was 
alſo by the ſchoolmen), who thought it did not derogate from the 
honour of our SAVIOUR, or from his love to e r and de- 
ſire of promoting their ſalvation and felicity, to ſuppoſe that as he 
was become man, he would be ſubject to human infirmities, and 
exert that nature by flying from pain, and earneſtly deprecating a 
deliverance from it. In this controverſy Colet and Eraſmus were 
an example of fair diſputants; their contention being only for 
what to each of them appeared to be the truth. And Eraſmus, 
in his epiſtle concerning this Gilpme, calls himſelf a raſh fellow for 
preſuming, and a raw ſoldier for entering the liſts, with ſuch an 
experienced General as Colet. 

Colet had hkewiſe propoſed to Eraſmus ſome doubts and queries 
relative to ſome dark and difficult paſſages in the Epiſtles of St. Paul; 
which Colet underſtood in a ſenſe different from the common ac- 
ceptation of the Church. But Eraſmus declined treating of theſe 
by letter. Theſe matters, (ſaid he), ſince it is dangerous to diſ- 
pute openly of them, I had rather reſerve to our private conver- 
“ ſation, as fitter for word of mouth, than writing. Colet oppoſed 
and confuted a notion of Eraſmus, and which alſo was held by 
many others, That the Holy Scriptures were ſo full and abounding, 
that they might contain ſeveral ſenſes in the ſame words and ex- 
preſſions. Not (ſaid Colet) that 1 deny the fulneſs of the Scrip- 
«« tures. No; I admire the exuberant fruitfulneſs and plenitude 
« of them, But I think it becomes a fruitful womb to have its 
«birth of one kind, full, and perfect: not of various kinds, looſe 
« and undetermined in the nature of them.“ 

Whenever theſe two great men differed in opinion; it was with- 
out the leaſt anger or ill-will ; and always with candour and with 
temper, 'Their diſpoſitions were of-too liberal and ingenuous a 
caſt, for them to entertain a worle opinion of each other, becauſe 
they did not always happen to ſee things in the ſame light. Their 
contentions were only tot truth, and for their mutual improvement. 
«© When like two flints (ſaid Colet) we are ſtriking one another, if 
«« any ſpark of light flies out, let us eagerly catch at it. We ſeek 
„ not for our own opinion, but for the truth; which, in this mu- 
*« tual, conflict, may perhaps be extorted, as fire out of ſteel.” 
While Eraſmus made ſome ſtay at Oxford, Colet was, on ſome 
account or other, called to a different part of the kingdom. But 
whatever was the diſtance between theſe two excellent friends, 
they maintained a conſtant correſpondence, and Colet uſed to 
ſend his own ſervant to carry and bring back the letters that 
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aſſed between them. In one of them, Colet had kindly reproved 
Frraſmus for ſome fault and omiſſion in him; and though it does 
not appear from Eraſmus's anſwer to Colet what it was, yet we find 
how well it worked with him, and that he thought theſe kind ad- 
monitions were rather an eſtabliſhment, than a breach of friend- 
ſhip; and that, without ſuch finceriry and plain-dealing, it was im- 
poſſible it ſhould ſubſiſt ary © 
Colet freely expreſſed to Eraſmus his great diſlike of that new 
theology, which was unhappily brought into the Church by the mo- 
dern ſchoolmen; and which was, in effect, nothing but the art of 
trifling and wrangling. He told him, that he had ſet himſelf 
againſt thoſe ſcholaſtic Divines; and would, if poſſible, reſtore 
oſe theological ſtudies which were founded upon the Scriptures, 
and the primitive fathers. It was with this view, he told him, that 
he had publicly in Oxford expounded the Epiſtles of St. Paul ; and 
ſhould be glad of a partner in that labour of ſearching the Scrip- 
tures. And he earneſtly preſſed Eraſmus to join with him, and to 
undertake alike public expoſition of ſome part of the Old Teſta- 
ment, while he himſelf was employed in the New. | 
Eraſmus, however, declined for the preſent any undertaking 
of this kind ; alledging, in excuſe, among other things, that he 
2 ſoon return to Paris. ex. he _ * detained in 
ngland, by the winter-ſeaſon, an tly by an embargo 
which ud rc all ſhipping, on Annu, — Perkin Warbeck's 
eſcape out of the Tower. And he took this opportunity of retir- 
ing again from London to Oxford; for he choſe rather to converſ{ 
with Divines and ſcholars, than with Courtiers. And he 3 
Colet to perſevere in his laudable endeavours of reforming the ſtu- 
dies of divinity ; and told him, that as ſoon as he was conſcious 
to himſelf of a ſufficient degree of ſtrength and ability, he would 
readily come in to his aſſiſtance; and be diligent, at leaft, if not 
uſeful, in that excellent work. And, in the mean time, he aſſured 
- him, that nothing could be a greater pleaſure to him, than either 
in diſcourſe, or by letter, to enquire into the right ſenſe, and ge- 
nuine meaning, of the Holy Scriptures. AY 
Colet and Eraſmus, in the courſe of their epiſtolary intercourſe; 
in the true ſpirit of religion, friendſhip, and philoſophy, conſulted, 
aſſiſted, and inſtructed one another. And their converſation, whilſt 
they enjoyed each other's company in England, was of ſuch a kind, 
as tended to promote their mutual ſtudies and endeavours for the 
public good, And this friendly communication, and mutual aſſiſ- 
tance; they continued for many years afterwards. When Eraſmus 
was we . New Teſtament, he was very much aſſiſted by 
Colet; and the latter lent him two very authentic Latin copies, of 
ſuch great antiquity, that he could not at firſt read the characters, 
and was forced to learn the alphabet, that he might underſtand 


them. | 
3A 2 Alter 
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After Eraſmus left England, Colet ſtill continued to reſide at 
Oxford, where he went on with his uſeful expoſition of the Apoſto- 
tical Epiſtles ; and did it in fo elcar and affectionate a manner, 
that he made a great impreſſion upon his audience /z). He had a 

reat averſion to the sc HO,, whom he conſidered as an heavy 

t of formal fellows, who might pretend to any thing, rather than 
to wit, or ingenuity. For to argue, he ſaid, ſo elaborately about 
the opinions, and the very words of other men: to ſnarl, and 
make perpetual objections; and to diſtinguiſh and divide into a 
thouſand niceties; all this, was rather the work of a poor and 
barren invention, than any thing elſe. , And he entertained a moſt 
hearty contempt for the ScoT18T3 ; and chicfly becauſe they would 
be Divines, without ſo much as reading the Seriptures; as Eraſ- 
mus obſerved, with ſome indignation (a). | 

Eraſmus, in an epiſtle from Cambridge, told Colet, that he was 
forced to fight for him with the Thomiſts and Scotiſts of that 


place. was the more angry with them, on account of their 
endeavouring to prevent the Fi {s of learning, and eſpecially 
of the Greek language. Theſe ſcholaſtic Doctors were ſo en- 


raged at any attempts to promote the ſtudy of the Greek 
tongue, that they could not forbear flying out agaiiiſt it even in 
their pulpits z and they endeavoured to run it down under the 

notion 


{z) © At this time it was a new 
ting io have readings upon the 
Seriptures, even in the place where a 

dbiic divintty- lecture was founded 
by Ki: g Edward IV. And though 

ecological diſputations were fre- 
quently had in many houſes, (ef qo" 
ally of the religious), yet the fcho- 
fallical divinity (which then gene- 
rally prevajled) did very little con- 
cern Rlelf wich Seripture, Their 
readings were uſhered in with a text, 
or rather a ſentence, of Scotus and 
Aquinas. And the explication was 
not trying it by the 8 of GOD, 
but by voice of icholaſtic in- 
terpreters, and the intrieate turns 
of what they called Logic ; which 
was then nothing but the art of cor- 
ruptirg human reaſon, and the Chriſ- 
tian faith. It may be noted here, 


that the uſe and fludy of the Scri p- 


tures was ſo low at that time, and 
even in the Univerſity of Oxford, 
that the being admitted a batchelor 
of divinity, gave only Hberty to read 
to the ey of the ſentences, (Pet. 
Lombard), and the higheſt degree of 

oftor of divinity did not admit a 


man to the reading of the Scriptures : 
which made Mr. Colet fo careleſs as 
to thoſe degtees; who would not 
take them ſeveral years after he was 
capable of them.” —Knight, P. 30, 


51, 

(4) It appears that Nals had 
9 2 9 8860 of theſe men than 
Colet. For in an epiſtle which he 
wrote to one of his pupils, he fets 

em out in ther pro r colours. 

While he was at Oxford, he had con- 
verſed much wich them; and when 
he was at Paris, he was fo much in 
their company, that it might, as he 
writes, be thought he had almoſt 
commenced, one of them; a 
* fleepy, ſurly fellow, of a frownin 
* countehahce, heavy eyes; a lot 
* of walking ghoſt, and perfealy 
another man. The myſteries of 
© their profound ſcience, they affirm, 
* cannot be attained by anyone who 
© holds à correſpondence with the 
* Muſes or Graces, Their followers 
* muſt unlearn all good letters, and 
* caſt up whatever they have. drank 
* upon the banks of Helicon. I 


© will endeavour (ſays he) to talk no 
pure 
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notion of Hextsy. Hence the proverb, Cave a Gxzcrs, net 


rFias H&rETICUs : FUE LIT ERA HEBR#As, NE Plas Ju- 
DAEORUM SIMILIS 5 That is, Take care of Greek, left you be- 
come an Heretic : avoid Hebrew, that you may not become like 
the Jews. Standiſh, who was a bitter enemy to Eraſmus, in a de- 
clamation againſt him, ſtiled him Gx = cuLvus 1sTz ; and this was 
a long time afterwards the phraſe for an Hex zT1c, or one fallin 
under the ſuſpicion of heretical pravity. And for this reaſon, thoſe | 
few that did anderſtand any thing of Greek, were afraid to teach 
it, leſt they ſhould be thought to propagate Hereſy. | 

This averſion to good literature, as Knight —— remained 
all the reign-of Henry VII. and the 9 of Henry VIII. 
About which time a preacher, at Oxford, declared o wy 
at St. Mary's againſt the pernicious innovation of the Gre 
tongue; and raiſed ſuch a ferment about it amongſt the ſtudents, 
that the King, who was then at Woodſtock, having had the 
matter rightly ſtated to him by Mr. Thomas More and the 
learned Richard Pace, ſent his Royal letters to the Univerſity, to 
allow and encourage that ſtudy among the young men. Not 
long after this, a Divine, who was preaching at Court, de- 
claimed and railed very violently againſt Greek learning, and 
NEW INTERPRETATIONS of the Scripture. Richard Pace, 
who was preſent, caſt his eyes upon the King, to obſerve how he 
Was with this diſcourſe; and the King ſmiled upon 
Pace, by way of contempt of the preacher. After ſermon, 
Henry ſent for this Divine, and appointed a ſolemn diſputation, 
at which he himſelf would be preſent, in order to debate the 
matter between the r oppoſing, and Mr. Thomas More 
defending, the uſe of the Greek tongue. When the appointed 
time came, More began with an eloquent apology in favour of 
that antient language. But the Divine, inſtead of anſwering to 
the purpoſe, fell down upon his knees before the King, and 
begged pardon for having given any offence in the pulpit. _ 
; Latin, to ſay nothing ſmooth 
: 1 b oa 


0 hoorh virulent, and their hearts as 
may be * black 
* fit to be owned by Ps I 


as can be conceived.” _ 
Eraſmus, in another of his epiſtles, 


* would not have you think that 1 
, lay any thing againſt the profeſſion 
* of divinity, which I entirely love 
* and honour; but ouly againſt the 
* mongrel divines of the preſent ge- 
* neration; a ſort of wretched crea- 
* tures, whoſe brains are rotten, 
© their language barbarous, their ap- 
, 2 dull and ſtupid, their 
* knowledge abſtruſe and knotty, 
* their manners rough, their lives a 


mere ſcene of hypoctiſy, their 


relates an incident, which ſufficiently 
ſhews Colet's unfavourable opinion 
of that eminent ſchoolman, Thomas 
Aquinas. - ** When I once took oc- 
caſion {ſays Eraſmus) to commend 
Thomas Aquinas, as not contempti- 
ble among the latter ſchoolmen, be- 
cauſe he ſeemed to have ſtudied the 
Scriptures,and to have conſulted the 
primitive writers, he held histongue, 
and ſeemed purpoſely 3 take no no- 
tice of it. But when aſterwards, in 

another 
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he endeavoured to excuſe himſelf by ſaying, that what he had done, 
was by the impulſe of the ſpirit. Not the ſpirit of CHRIST, 
„ (faid Henry), but the ſpirit of infatuation.” The King then 
aſked him, whether he had read the writings of Eraſmus, againſt 
which he had declaimed ? He anſwered in the negative. Why 
« then (ſaid the King) you are a very fooliſh fellow, to cenſure 
% what you have never read.” I have read (ſaid he) ſomething 
they call Mok1a. “ Yes, (replied Pace), may it pleaſe your High- 
«© neſs, ſuch a ſubject is fit for ſuch a reader.” At laſt the preacher, 
to bring himſelf off, declared, that he was now better reconciled 
to the Greek tongue, becauſe it was derived from the Hebrew, 
Upon which the King, who was amazed at the ignorance of the 
man, diſmiſſed him ; but with an expreſs charge, that he ſhould 
never again preach at Court (6), 

Theſe ſcholaſtic Divines, as Dr. Jortin obſerves, had ſome 
Treaſon for their violent * to the progreſs of good litera- 
ture. They ſaw = y (fays that ingenious writer) that 
* their authority would ſoon come to nothing, if the originals 
* were conſulted and examined; and they received ſo much 
« advantage from the ignorance of the world, that they could 
% not avoid ſuſpecting and hating ſuch learned innovations. 

cc All 


another diſcourſe with him, I ſaid 
ſomewhat more in praiſe of Aqui- 
nas, he looked wiſtfully upon me, to 
- obſerve whetber I ſpake in jeſt or 


ſides ; this was a good ſign and token 
of their ſoon o ning a way for the 
Reformation. For indeed theſe ſcho- 
laſtical Divines, on both ſides of the 


earneſt. And taking me to be in 
earneſt, he raiſed himſelf into ſome 
warmth, and ſaid, Why are you ſo 
fond of commending that {chool- 
man, who, without a great deal of 
arrogance, could never have reduced 
all things into ſuch poſitive and dog- 
matical definitions ; and without too 
much of a worldly ſpirit, he could 
never have {o much corrupted and 
defiled the pure doctrine of the 
Goſpel with his mixture of profane 
philoſophy. I admired (ſays Eraſ- 
mus) this freedom of Colet, in cen- 
ſaring the head and father of the 
Thomiſts. And it made me look a 
little more narrowly into the writings 
of that celebrated ſchoolman; which, 
when I had done, it abated very much 
of my former eſteem for him.“ 
© That Colet, 18 own ſtrength 
of judgment, (fays Knight) and Eral- 
mus, by his example, ſhould have, in 
' thoſe dark days of ignorance and ſu- 
erſtition, ſuch ſenſe and courage as 
io deſpiſe the fchoolmen on both 


Church of Rome, had made them- 
{elves the pillars and buttreſſes of it; 
and when they were pulled away, the 
mighty fabric could not but appear 
weak, and ready to fall.” 

( b) N ought to be looked upon 
(fays Dr. Knight, P. 3 a ſingular 
providence, that King Henry VIII. 
was bred a ſcholar, and became a 
— Judge in divinity ; and likewiſe 

t ſome of his Prime Miniſters 
were men of letters and languages. 
Otherwiſe the Court about this time 
might have been deluded by thoſe 
old bigots, without ever ſeeing their 
hypocriſy and 32 ignorance,” 
Henry's taſte for literature, and the 
encouragement he gave to men of 


letters, was certainly advantageous 


to the Reformation; and, upon the 
whole, we admit the juſtice of Dr. 
Knight's remark ; though we cannot 
altogether agree with him in ſuppoſ- 
ing, that Henry was ever a very good 
judge in divinity. 
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« All the rhetoric, and the addreſs of Eraſmus, could not ſoften 
and pacify them; eſpecially when the Reformation appeared, 
* which was the offspring of theſe enquiries, and of this new light. 
«« For, if that age had continued under the ſame darkneſs, which 
% had overſpread the earth in the foregoing centuries, the deciſions 
«« of the ſcholaſtic Doctors would ſtill have been adored as heavenly 

« truths C.“ | 
To fight with thoſe old Theologues, the ſcholaſtic Divines, 
was, Dr. Knight obſerves, like riGHTING WITH BEASTS AT 
Eyagtsvs. And yet theſe were the monſters Colet often encoun- 
tered with; and he cafily conquered them, though he could not 
convince them. For they always looked upon him with a jealous 
eye; as beſides his love of Greek learning, Colet had ſome other 
violent ſymptoms of HER ESV upon him. And even his friend 
Eraſmus owned, that he had much more HERETICAL PRAVITY 
in him, than he himſelf had. Indeed Colet thought ſome uſages 
in the Church were intolerable, of which Eraſmus had not conceived 
quite ſo bad an opinion; but both agreed in the neceſſity of a 
reformation, And it is certain, that both theſe great men did 
Jointly promote and forward it : not only by pulling down thoſe 
ſtrong holds of ignorance and corruption, the ſcholaſtical divinity, 
and routing entirely both the Scotiſts and Thomiſts, who had divided 
the Chriſtian world between them (a; but alſo in diſcovering the 
ſhameful abuſes of monaſteries, and houſes called religious, and the 
evils which were produced by A celibacy on the Clergy. | 
In 1502, Colet was made Prebendary of Durnesford, 1n the 
church of Sarum ; and on the 2oth of January, 1503-4, he re- 
ſigned his Prebend of Good Eaſter. In 1504, he took the de- 
gree of Doctor in diviaity. And on the 5th of May, 1505, he 
was inſtituted to the Prebend of Mora, in the cathedral church 
of St, Paul. And notwithſtanding the odium' which Colet had 
gained amongſt the 88 of the churchmen, and although 
Fe was deſtitute of any kind of ambition, except' that noble one 
of doing good, and being ſerviceable to mankind, he was, with- 
out the leaſt application of his own, made Dean of St, Paul's 
cathedral, in the ſame year, and in the ſame month, in the room 
of Dr. Robert Sherburne, promoted to the See of St. — 
| | vid's 


(c) Vid, Life of Eraſmus, Vol. I. benefit in thoſe politer ſtudies. And 
«159. this was not on ö the caſe in Eng- 
(4) It is certain, that the re- land, but in other countries. At 


| oration of languages, and the learn- 
ing of the antients, was now owing 
toadifreliſh of the barbarous ſchool- 
men, and a new taſte of claſſic au- 
thorts, old Greeks and Ro 
the ſtudents in Scotus and 
had got ſuch a zude ityle, a 
an intricate way of puzzli 
world, that they bad much t 
learn, before they could attain t 


any 


Florence, the firſt academy of tongues 
and arts, we find the noble Jo. Picus 
Mirandula complaining of his blind 
and flaviſh way of education; and 
his grievous lols of time, being fo 
laboriouſly idle among the ſchool- 
men; to no purpoſe, but to gain 
an ill habit of mind,” — Knight, P. 
61, 62. * PETS 


7 
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vid's Ce. That penetrating Prince H VII. who, as Sir Henry 
Wotton remarks, loved to confer eee and undeſired fayours, 
thought this preferment very r Colet, on account of his 
being a moſt eminent Divine, and excellent preacher; and as St. 
Paul's was the chief church in his capital city, of which Colet was 
a native, and the ſon and heir of one who had twice been its chief 


. 

This advancement of Dr. Colet gave great pleaſure to all who 
were acquainted with his merit, and who were proper judges of it, 
His friend Eraſmus, who was at this time at Paris, in the houſe of 
Chriſtopher Fiſher, an Engliſhman, a friend of Colet's, and an 
encourager and promoter of good literature, wrote him a letter of 
congratulation on his preferment ; and in which he defired him 
now and then to ſteal an hour from his ſtudies and other avocations 
to write to him. He alſo expreſſed his wonder, that Colet had not 
yet publiſhed his Commentaries on the Epiſtles of St. Paul, and on 
ſome of the four Evangeliſts. He ſuppaſed that bis modeſty was 
the cauſe of this; but that, he told him, ought to be conquered, 
when the public good required it. As to his Doctor's degree, and 
the honour of a Deanery, and ſome other ſuch rewards of virtue 
and merit, he could not, he ſaid, ſo much congratulate him upon 
them, who would have nothing but the labour and the burthen of 
them, as he did the world, which world have the benefit. And as 
to the honours themſelves, they then only ſeemed worthy of their 
name, when they fell, as in the preſent caſe, upon a man of merit, 
without any ſolicitation of his own. 

Dr. Colet ſoon began to diſtinguiſh himſelf in his new ſta- 
tion. He reſtored and refor the decayed diſcipline of bis 
cathedzal church, and brought in what was a new ice there, 
dhe preaching himſelf upon Sundays, and all folemn feſtivals. 
And in this courſe of preaching, he did not take a deſultory 
text out of the Goſpel or Epiſtle for the day; but he choſe a 
fxed and larger ſubject, as St. Matthew's Goſpel, the Creed, 
and the like; and made ſucceſſive ſermons upon them, till he 
had gone through the whole, And he had there always a 
growded audience, amongſt whom were the chief Magiſtrates 
of the city (/. And t St. Paul's church might be con- 
ſtantly ſupplied, the Dean called in to his aſſiſtance other Divines 
of learning and ability, amongſt whom was William Grocyn. 
' Another of his affiftants was John Sowle, a Carmelite * the 
1 8 ite 


ſe When Pr. Colet was made a good example to ſome other Deans, 
Dean of St. Paul's, he reſigned the to do the ſame good office in their 

Vicar-ge' of Stepney, the date of his reſpettive churches. As particularly 
zdmiſſion to which dors not >= ar, at Litchheld, Dr. Collingwood in- 
Lid. Biographia Britannica, Vol. II 


troduced the prattice of n 


P. 1404. af ; every Sunday, being the firſt and only 
75 The frequent preaching of 


tres 5 all che Deans therc.“— 
Deuu Cole t in his o cathedral, fer Knight, P. 66. Þ 
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White Friars, in Fleet-ſtreet, who was a great admirer and preacher 
of the doctrine of St, Paul, and of an unblameable life and con- 
verſation; and, therefore, much valued and eſteemed by Colet. - 
The public lecturers, both in the Univerſities, and in the cathe- 
dral churches, made it a general cuſtom to read upon any book, 
rather than upon the Scriptures, till Dean Colet reformed that 
practice, and both in the Univerſity of Oxford, and in St. Paul's 
cathedral, introduced the reading and expounding St. Paul's Epiſ- 
tles, or ſome other parts of the Scripture. And after he had re- 
tained ſeveral learned men ſucceſſively, to read theſe theological 
lectures in his church, for which he made them a generous allow- 
ance, he at laſt procured a ſettlement for ever, for ſuch a lecture to be 


. conſtantly read there three days in every week (g.. And theſedivinity- 


lectures, and the Dean's method of expounding the Scriptures, raiſ- 
ed among the people an enquiry after the ſacred writings, which 


iid hitherto been laid aſide for the ſchool-divinity. And this, toge- 


ther with the contempt which Colet expreſſed for the religious 
houſes, and the diſplay which he made of their abuſes, greatly con- 
tributed to prepare the people's minds for the Reformation, 

But though Dean Goler expoſed with great freedom the cor- 
ruptions of the monaſtic orders, it appears that he did not diſ- 
approve of thoſe inſtitutions themſelves, but only of the abuſe 
of them, This we are told by Eraſmus, who ſays of him, 
No man was. more a friend to true Chriſtian piety, yet he had 
little or no kindneſs for Monks, or rather I ſhould ſay for thoſe 

8. 3 B who 


lt is true, 22 lectures that he ſeemed to be wholly wrapt 
had been read in Latin within many up in them,”—** *Till his time (to 


other cathedra) churches, for the be- 
nefit of the Prieſts and Clerks be- 
longing to them. But the ſubject of 
them (as of all ſermons ad clerum in 
the two Univerſities, and in all ordi- 
nary viſitations of the rural Clergy) 
was commonly a queſtion in ſcholaſ- 
tic theology, running into frivolous 
doubts, and elaborate reſolutions out 
of the oracles of Scotus, and his 
puzzling interpreters ; not to edifi- 
cation, but to a confounding the 
thoughts of GOD and religion.” — 
* It therefore redounds much to the 
honour of Dean Colet, that he firſt 
engaged to purge away that barba- 
10us divinity out of the capital church 
of St. Paul, and to introduce the more 
Chriſtian practice of interpreting and 
expounding the Holy Scriptures; and 
eſpecially the Epiltles of St. Paul, 
which contain the fundamental doc- 
trines of ſalvation ; and wich which 
he was to that degree enamoured 


ſay nothing of thoſe portionsof Scrip- 
ture which were recited in the Latin 

offices) there was ſcarce ſo much as a 
Latin Teſtament in any cathedral 
church in England. Inſtead of the 

Goſpel of CHRIST, there was, for- 

Cork, the | Goſpel of Nicodemus, aſ- 
fixed to a pillar in the nave of the 
church; as Eraſmus himſelf ſays, 

and admired at it, in the metropoli- 
cal church of Canterbury. — Knight, 
ef 70, 71, 72. 

Eraſmus himſelf had prepared ſome 
lectures by way of Commentary on 
St. Paul's Epiſtle to, the Romans, 
which he at firit undertook by the 
apron and example of Coſet at 
Oxford, and afterwards enlarged by 
his advice, with an intention to r 
them in St. Paul's church, at his ſe- 
cond coming into England. But 
Eraſmus's many other avocations 
prevented his executing chis deſign, 
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who are now, for the moſt part falſely, ſo called. And therefore, 
he gave them little while he lived, and nothing when he died. Not 
that he hated their profeſſions, but becauſe he ſaw their lives were 
not anſwerable. For he was himfelf deſirous of being diſengaged 
from the world, and of entering into ſome religious ſociety, if he 
could have found any ſuch, who were really determined to live 
agreeably to the rules of the Goſpel. And when I went into Italy, he 
deſired me to endeavour to find out ſuch an one for him, telling me 
that he had found out ſome Monks there who were really wiſe and 
pious men ; for he could not confider THAT as religion, or a reli- 
gious life, which was ſo called by the common people, and which 
was often no other than weakneſs of underſtanding, and want of 
parts. He alſo commended ſome Monks in Germany, among whom 
tome footſteps of the primitive religion ſtill remained.“ In this de- 
ſign of entering intoa monaſtic life, we think Colet's uſual good 
ſenſe and judgment failed him. How much better was he employed, 
how much more agreeable to the rational and benevolent deſigns 
of Chriſtianity, in promoting the practice of piety and virtue, by 
his influence and example, and by the eloquence of his preaching, 
than he could have been in any monaſtic cell whatever ! 

« He uſed to ſay (proceeds Eraſmus) that he never found better 
or purer manners, than among the married men ; whoſe natural 
affection to their wives, and care of their children, and government 
of their families, kept them from violating the laws of reaſon and 
virtue. And though he himſelf led a moſt unſpotted life, yet 
among thoſe men who took more liberty, and were any way vicious, 
he had moſt charity for thoſe Prieſts or Monks, who offended only 
an the article of chaſtity. Not but that he heartily abominated their 
fins of uncleanneſs : but ſtill he ſaid, they were better than thoſe 
of their order, who whilſt they were proud, envious, railers, back- 
biters, hypocrites, vainglorious, ignorant, and given up to avarice 
and ambition, yet ſet a very high value upon themſelves ; whilſt 
the other frailer brethren, conſcious of their own infirmities, were 
made humble and modeſt by it. He ſaid, that for a Prieſt to be 
* habitually proud and avaricious, was worſe than to keep an hundred 
concubines. But let it not be inferred from hence, that he thought 
ſuch impurity a venial ſin in a Prieſt or Monk; No; he only 
thought thoſe who were filled with pride and avarice, to be at a 
Kill greater diſtance from true piety. And there was no claſs of 
men to Whom he had a greater averſion, than to ſuch Biſhops as 
acted the part of wolves, inſtead of ſhepherds, He thought none 
could be more execrable than theſe ; becauſe under the pretence of 
devotions, ceremonies, benedictions, and indulgences, they recom- 
mended themſelves to the veneration of the people, whilſt in their 
own hearts they were perfect ſlaves to the world, and minded no- 
thing but the glory and the'gain of it,” : 

: This 
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This train of thinking, and his free communication of ſenti- 
ments of this kind to his friends, did not fail of expoſing Colet to 
the Jealouſy and hatred of the Clergy. However, he went boldly 
on in detecting many of the corruptions in the faith and worſhip of 
the Church of Rome. He favoured thoſe who diſliked the cuſtgm. 
of worſhipping images in Chriſtian churches. ** And as to thoſe 
who queſtioned (ſays Eraſmus) whether the wickedneſs of the Prieſt 
did not take away the efficacy of the Sacrament, which was admi- 
niſtered by him ; though he could not agree with them in opinion, 
yet he conceived a great indignation againſt ſuch among the Clergy, 
as by the ſcandalous immorality of their lives, gave riſe to ſuch a 
notion. The Colleges in England, which were built and endowed 
with great magnificence and iberality, did, he ſaid, rather hinder 
than promote the right courſe of ſtudy, and the advancement of 
learning ; and were little better than receptacles for idle people. 
Nor had he a mach better opinion of the public ſchools, becauſe 
the avarice and ambition of the teachers and profeſſors prevented 
them from purſuing the proper methods of teaching. He very 
much approved of private confeſſion, profeſſing that he received 
much comfort and 1nward ſatisfaction from the uſe of it; but yet 
he could not but condemn the frequent repetitions of what they 
called AURICULAR CONFESSION.” | 

He had a very high eſteem for the Apoſtolical Epiſtles ; but 
he had a much N veneration for the words of our SAVIOUR 
in the Goſpel, which he thought greatly ſuperior to the other. 
And, therefore, he ſelected all = ſayings of our SAVIOUR under 
certain heads, and intended to write a book upon them, He very 
much diſliked, that Prieſts ſhould be enjoined to run over every 
day a courſe of tedious and prolix prayers, whether at home, or on 
journies; for he would have all divine ſervice performed in the moſt 
ſolemn manner. He diſſented very much Tn many opinions 
which were commonly received and maintained in the ſchools, and 
he would ſometimes diſcourſe very freely about them among his fa» 
miliar friends ; but he was more reſerved in his converſation with 
others, being apprebenſive that by a contrary practice he might 
bring an odium upon himſelf, and do no good to thoſe with whom 
he converſed. And there was no book ſo HERETICAL, that he 
would not read it over with attention ; for he declared, that he 
often learnt more out of theſe, than from ſuch ox THoDox writers 
x1 made a point of always going in the fame tract that others lead 

em.“ ” 

Thus it is very plain (ſays Dr. Knight) that the Dean was 
got clear of many of the groſſeſt errors and rankeſt ſuperſtitions 
of the Romiſh Church; which, conſidering. the age he lived in, 
was as much as could he expeQted ; and much more than was 
commonly practiſed at that time. But either out of conformity 
to the common uſages of the Church, or thinking ſome of the 
; | 3B 2 | rites 
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rites and ceremonies not in themſelves ſinful, he complied with them 
in other things. And yet (adds the Doctor) the bigots of that church 
gave him a great deal of diſturbance, for his ſwerving from thoſe 
palpable errors which make up the main of their 1 ſuch as 
worſhipping of images, auricular confeſſion, &c. And as for the 
doctrine of purgatory, which, of all others, is the moſt gainful 
among them, it appears from a paſſage in his Comment on the Epife 
tle to the Corinthians, that he did by no means approve of it.” 
Though Dean Colet had not made any open attack upon the 
Church, he could not avoid being conſidered as an enemy to it. 
For in his frequent preaching at St. Paul's, and before the King, 
and in other populous aſſemblies, he did not refrain from ſpeaking 
with ſome freedom and boldneſs againſt the vulgar ſuperſtitions, 
and prevailing corruptions, in the Romiſh Church. And the Dean 
had alſo another ſymptom of Hereſy ; this was his being diſpoſed 
to ſhew hagrr mac and compaſſion to thoſe perſons who were perſe- 
cuted under the name of Lollards. One of theſe having been 
cenſured and condemned in the ſpiritual court, and delivered over 
to the ſecular power as an obſtinate heretic, Dean Colet had the 
Humanity and the courage to interpoſe with the King in his behalf, 
and was ſo ſucceſsful, as by his fingle intereſt to procure the life and 
liberty of the condemned perſon. An act of generous compaſſion, 
for which he was highly praiſed by Eraſmus, . 
' Fhe generality of the Ecclefiaſtics did, however, conſider this 
behaviourof Colet in a very different point of view. And they 
were ſo much inflamed againſt him on this account, as well as on 
- account of the heretical tenets which he inculcated in his preach- 
ing, that a proſecution was commenced againſt him for Hereſy ; 
which was chiefly carried on by Dr, mag 7 Biſhop of Lon- 
don. Of this affair Eraſmus gives the following account : 
« The Dean (ſays he) had never ar upon good terms with his 
Biſbop; who, to ſay nothing of his manners, was an obſtinate 
and ſuperſtitious Scotiſt, and for that reaſon thought himſelf 
half a God. Of which kind of men, though I know ſome 
whom I will not call knaves, yet I never ſaw one whom I thought 
I might truly term a Chriſtian. But Colet was alſo diſliked by 
the Frebends of his own cathedral, to whom his love of regular 
manners, and orderly ' diſcipline, was by no means agreeable. 
And now the hatred of the old Biſhop (for he was fourſcore 
years of age) having ariſen to too great a height to be any lon- 
ger concealed, he called in to his aſſiſtance two other Biſhops, 
equally virulent and bigotted with himſelf; and they, in con- 
junction, began to create Colet a great deal of trouble and vex- 
ation ; though they made uſe of no other weapon than a charge 
of Hereſy ; but that, indeed, was then eſteemed the moſt fatal 
engine they could pitch upon for the deſtruction of their ene- 
mies. Accordingly they drew up certain articles, taken out of 


a 


on account of his age, was accuſtomed to do ſo, 
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his ſermons, and exhibited them againſt him to the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury. One & theſe articles was, that he had taught that 
images were not to be worſhipped. A ſecond, that he had preached 
againſt the temporal poſſeſſions of the Biſhops ; by denying that the 
repeated exhortation of CHRIST to Peter, To FEED HIS SHEEP, 
could be at all meant of hoſpitality, or the worldly ways of enter- 
tainment, becauſe the Apoſtles were then poor, and unable to give 
any ſuch reception. A third was, that he had preached againſt ſome 
men's cold and unaffected manner of reading their ſermons; where- 
by he muſt be underſtood to reflect upon the Biſhop himſelf, who, 
But the Arch- 
biſhop (Warham), who knew the integrity and worth of Colet, un- 
dertook to defend the innocent party; and inſtead of his Judge, 
became his advocate and patron, and diſmiſſed him without giving 
him the trouble of putting in any formal anſwer (. 

In 1510, died Sir Henry Colet, father to the Dean i). In 
conſequence of which the Dean, being his father's ſole heir, 
ſucceeded to a very confiderable eſtate,» Whatever revenues he 
derived from the Church, he delivered to his ſteward, to be ex- 
| wm in houſe-keeping and hoſpitality. And the yearly pro- 

uce of his paternal eſtate he employed in acts of piety, bene- 


volence, and generoſity. However, as he had no very near rela- 


©'P 


- Tons, 


{k) There may be room to would have made the ſaid Colet, 


conjecture, that the proceedings of 


the Biſhop againſt Dean Colet, were 
not by way of firſt inſtance before 
Archbiſhop Warham, but rather by 
2 hat the Biſhop of London 
had given the Dean a citation at leaſt 
to his own conſiſtory, (where his 
Lordſhip was often found proceeding 
againſt heretics), and upon contempt 
for not anſwering the allegations, the 


Bi ſnop had denounced ſome ſentence 


of ſuſpenſion or ſilence againſt him. 


This is ſufficiently intimated in other 
letters of Eraſmus: and from this 
ſentence Dr. Colet might appeal to 
the Archbiſhop of Canterbury, who 
being a prelate of greater wiſdom 
and moderation, ſaw through the 
charge, that it was frivolous and 
vexatious ;-and ſo with a larger ſou), 
and more Chriſtian: charity, he de- 
fended the good matt from that per- 
ſecution; and encouraged him to re- 
turn to his plain and uſeful way of 
preaching.”—Konight, P. 9a. 
Mr. Fox has obſerved, that Wil- 
liam Tyndal, in his book anſwerin 
More, addeth moreover, and teſ- 


tifeth, that the Biſhop of London 


Dean of St. Paul's, an Heretic, for 
tranſlating the Pater Noſter into Eng- 
liſh, had not the Archbiſhop of Can- 
terbury ſtood up for the Dean. 
* Biſhop Latimer, who was at 
that time à young ſtudent at Cam- 
bridge, remembered the noiſe that the 
proſecution of Dean Colet for hereſy 
then made, and 1 agar That 
he was not only in trouble, but 
ſhould have been burnt, if Go p had 
not turned the King's heart to the 
cantrary.”—Knight, P. gg. 
(i) Sir HENRY COLET was a 
ounger ſon of Robert. Colet of 
endover in Buckinghamſhire, Eſq; 
and born in that cqunty at the manor 
of Hale. He was bred a mercer in 
London, where he acquired a very 
conſiderable: fortune. Ia the year 
1477, he was the elder of the two 
Sheriffs of London; and in part of 
the years 1486, and 1487, Lord 
Mayor of that city: as he was again, 
a ſecond time, in part of the years 
1495, and 1496. After he had lived 
many years with great reputation and 
honour, he died 1n an advanced age, 
and was buried at Stepney. | 
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tions, he determined, in the midſt of his life and health, to con- 
ſecrate the whole property of his eſtate to ſome ſtanding and perpe- 
tual benefaction. He had ſome debate with himſelf with reſpect to 
what he ſhould pitch upon for this purpoſe, which would be of the 
greateſt public utility. And after mature deliberation, he deter- 
mined to found a grammar-ſchool for the inſtruction of youth in the 
Greek and Latin languages, in order to prepare them for the Uni- 
verſities ; for he conſidered this deſign as the belt calculated to pro- 
mote the reſtoration and improvement of learning V. 

Having thus fixed upon the nature of his intended charity, he 
could not be long in determining the place of it. London was 
his native city, and he bore another relation to it, as Dean of its 
cathedral church. He alſo obſerved that the city was in nothing 
more deficient, than in public ſchools for the education of 
youth. And he thought for his further encouragement, (ſays 
Dr. Knight), that the ſons of his fellow-citizens were natural 
more capable of learning, than thoſe who had a ruſtical birth 
and breeding.” Accordingly, agreeable to theſe ſentiments, he 
founded St. Paul's ſchool in London, which he endowed with 


lands and tenements, which produced then one hundred and 


(f) © At this time the common 
way for the Nobility and Geutry to 
educate their ſons, was to ſend them 
into a religious convent, eſpecially of 
the Dominicans, Franciſcans, or Au- 

ſtine Friars: Where (as Eraſmus 

ys) “ They had not above three 
months time allowed them for learn- 
ing grammar; and then immediately 
were poſted away to ſophiſtry, logic, 
ee eee, eee 


expoſitions, reſolutions, and a thou- 


ſand quibbles, and ſo on to the myſ- 
teries of divinity. But if they were 


brought to any claſſic author, Greek 


or Latin, they were blind, they were 
igaorant, they thought themſelves in 
another world.“ Vet the age began 
now to be wiſer, and to be well 
verſed in grammar learning was 
thought a matter of greater impor- 
tance by all who were well wiſhers to 
the reſtora: ion of learning. Parti- 
cularly Biſhop Waynfleet, in found- 


 1mg hrs three ſchools at Waynflect, 


Brackley,and within Magdalen Col- 
lege in Oxford, took care that in 
thoſe different parts of the kingdom 
the ſeeds of Greek and human lite- 
rature might be early ſown, to yield 
a plentiful 2 through the 
whole nation. And in his foundation 


twenty-two 
of Magdalen College, as he provided 


ſufficient falaries for a maſter and 
uſher to teach boys the rudiments of 
that tongue, ſo ſor the ſcholars of his 
houſe that ſhould grow up to greater 
maturity in age and learning, he 
ſettled a particular Profeſſor to con- 
firm — erfet them in that lan- 


guage.” night, P. 119, 120. 


ILLIAM WAYNFLEET,. 
Biſhop of -Wincheſter, and founder 
of Magdalen College, Oxford, was 
the ſon of Richard Patten, Elq;'byhis 
wife Margery, daughter of Sit Wil- 
liam Brereton of Cheſhire. He was 
born at Waynfleet in Lincolnſhire, 
from whence he took his name, He 
was made Provoſt of Eaton College 
by King Henry VI. and was raiſed 
to the See of Wincheſter upon the 
death of Cardinal Beaufort, in 1447. 
He preſided thirty-nine years over 
that See, and adhered ſo cloſely to 
the mtereſt of Henry VI. chat he was 
frowned upon by Edward IV. He 
died in 1486, after he had ſeen, to 
his great joy, the Houſe of Lancaſter 
reſtored in the perſon of Henry VII. 
He had the reputation of a good pre- 
late, and was efleemed a perſon of 
conſiderable abilities, 
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twenty-two pounds annually, but this income hath been fince greatly 
encreaſed. And this ſchool, (ſays Knight), which has continued 
«« for above two hundred years, could we but give the reader a com- 
«« plete catalogue of the names of the moſt conſiderable perſons 
a bred up in it, would have no cauſe to envy any of its ſtanding 
« in Europe (4).” 2 

Eraſmus gives the following account of this foundation of 
Dean Colet's. Upon the death of his father, (ſays he), 
when by right of inheritance he was become poſſeſſed of a very 
conſiderable ſum of money ; leſt the keeping of it ſhould cor- 
rupt his mind, and turn it too much towards the world, he la id 
out a great part of it in building a new ſchool in the church 
yard of St. Paul's, dedicated to the child JESUS. A magnifi- 
cent fabric; to which he added two dwelling-houſes for the two . 
ſeveral maſters : and to them he allotted ample falaries, that 
they might teach a certain number of boys rs; but they 
were not to exceed the ſtipulated number. He divided the 
ſchool into four apartments. The firſt, viz. the porch and en- 
trance, is for Catechumens, or the children to be inſtructed in 
the principles of ng where no child is to be admitted, 
but what can read and write. The ſecond apartment is for the 
lower boys, to be taught by the ſecond maſter, or uſher. The 
third for the upper forms, under the head maſter : which two 


parts 
Harman, (alias Veyſey), Biſhop of 


Exeter. An eighth at Farnwoithin 
Lancaſhire, by Dr. William Smith, 


(k) This noble impulſe of 
Chriſtian charity, in the founding of 
grammar ſchools, was one of the 


1 ways and means for 
ringing about the bleſſed reforma- 
tion, And it is therefore obſervable, 


that within thirty years before it, 


there were more grammar ſchools 
erected and endowed in England, 
than had been in three hundred years 


Biſhop of Lincoln, born there. A 
ninth at Appleby in Weſtmoreland 

by Thomas, Langton, Biſhop of 
Wincheſter. A tenthat Ipſwich in 


Suffolk, by Cardinal Wolſey. Ano- 


ther at Winburne in Dorſetſhire, b 
Margaret, Counteſs of Richmond. 


A One at Chicheſter by 
Jr. Edward Story, Biſhop of that 
See, who left a farther bene faction to 
it by his laſt will, dated 8th Dec. 
900 Another at Mancheſter, by 

ugh Oldbam, Biſhop of Exeter, 
who died 1319. Another at Binton 
in Somerſetſhire, by Dr. Fitz-James, 
Biſhop of London, and his brother 
Sir John 2 Lord Chief 
Juſtice of England. A fourth at 
Cirenceſter in 3 in other parts of the kingdom. And 
Tho mas Ruthal, Biſhop of Durham. after the Reformation was eſta- 
A fifth at Roulſton in Staffordſhire, bliſhed, the piety and charity of Pro- 
by Dr. Robert Sherburne, predeceſ- teſtants ran fo faſt in this channel, 
ſor to Dr. Colet in the 2 of that in the next age there wanted ta- 
St. Paul's. A fixth at Kingſlon thera regulation of grammar ſchools, 
1 by John Alcock, Biſhop than an increaſe of them.“ Knight, 
of Ely. 


Another at Wolverhampton in Staf- 
fordſhire, by Sir Stephen Jennings, 
Mayor of London. Arother at 
Macclesfield in Cheſhire, by Sir John 
Percival, Mayor of London; as alſo 
another by the Lady Thomaſine his 
wife, at St. Mary Wike in Devon- 
ſhire, where ſhe was born: and ano- 
ther at Walthamſtow in Eſſex, by 
George Monnox, Mayor of London, 
1515. Beſides ſeveral other ſchools 


A ſeventh at Suiton-Col- P. 100, 
field in Warwickſhire, by Dr. John 
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parts of the ſchool are divided by a curtain to be drawn at 
pleaſure. Over the maſter's chair is an image of the child JESUS, 
of admirable workmanſhip, in the geſture of teaching; whom all 
the boys, at going in and coming out, ſalute with a ſhort hymn. 
And there is a repreſentation of GOD, ſaying, Hear YE Hu; 
theſe words being written by my ſuggeſtion, The fourth,orlaſt apart - 
ment, is a little chapel for divine ſervice. The ſchool has no cor- 
ners, or hiding places, nor no conveniency for indolence or ſleep. 
The boys have their diſtinct forms, or benches, one above another. 
Every form holds ſixteen ; and he that is head, or captain of each 
form, has a little kind of deſk, by way of pre-eminence. They are 
not to admit all boys of courſe, but to chuſe them according to 
their parts and capacities, 

The wiſe and ſagacious founder ſaw that the greateſt hopes 
and happineſs of the common-wealth,. were in the training up of 
children to good literature and true religion. For which noble 
purpoſe he laid out an immenſe ſum of money; and yet he 
would admit no one ta bear a ſhare in this expence. Some per- 
ſon having left a legacy of one hundred pounds fterling towards 
the fabric of the ſchool, Colet perceived a deſign in it; and, by 
leave of the Biſhop, procured that money to be laid out upon the 
veſtments of the church of St. Paul. After he had finiſhed all, 
he left the perpetual care and overſight of the eſtate and govern- 
ment of his ſchool, not to the Clergy, nor to the Biſhop, nor to 
the Chapter, nor to any of the Nobility ; but amongſt married 
laymen, (the company of mercers), men of probity and reputa- 
tion. And when he was aſked the reaſon why he ſo committed 
this truſt, he anſwered to this effect, That there was no abſo- 
« Jute certainty in human affairs; but, for his part, he found 
«« leſs corruption in ſuch a body of citizens, than in any other order 
« or degree of mankind.” Dean Colet appointed William Lily 
to be the firſt high or chief maſter of his ſchool CJ. 

Eraſmus, 


(U WILLIAM LILY, or LILYE, himſelf in the Latin and Greek lan- 
was born at Oldham, in Hampſhire, guages, under John Sulpitius and 
about 1466. After a —— ſouuda- ——.4 ray of ano Oa his arrival 
tion of ſchool 28 e was ſent to in England, in 1509, he ſettled in 
Magdalen College, Oxford, and ad- London, and taught Grammar, poe- 
mitted a Demy there at the age of try, and rhetoric, with good ſuccęſs. 
ere Having taken the degtee Being aſterwards appointed by Dr. 
of Bachelor of Arts, he quitted the Colet maſter of St. Paul's ſchool, he 
Univerſity, aud went, for religion's exerciſed that laborious and uſeful 
fake, to Jeruſalem. In his return, employ forthe ſpace of twelve yeats; 
he flaid ſome time at the iſle of and in that time educated a great 
S ; number of youths, ſome of whom 
ſeveral learned men baving taken re- proved very great men. He died of 
fuge under the Protection of the the plague in 15292, aged fiſty-four, 
Knizhts there, after the taking of and was buried in the north yard be- 
Conſtantinople. He afterwards went longing to St. Paul's cathedral. He 
to Rome, where he further improved is highly praiſed by Eraſmus, wa 

rev 
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Eraſmus, while he was at Cambridge, endeavoured to find 
out a proper perſon, agreeable to Colet's defire, to be an uſher, 
or ſecond maiter to the Dean's ſchool, under William Lily ; but 


he was unſucceſsful in his enquiry, not being able to meet with 


any one who was qualified for it, that would undertake it. Of 
his endeavours for that purpoſe, he himſelf gives the following 
account, ** Colet (fays Eraſmus) entreated me to ſeek out a 
man whom 1 thought a fit under-maſter for his ſchool; And I 
enquired in many noni but could hear of none. At length, 


being at Cambridge, among ſome maſters of arts, I propoſed it 


V 0 V 


to them. And upon this one of them, and he a perſon in no 
mean eſtimation, ſaid to me, in a flouting way, © Who would 


9. | 30 


reviſed the Syntax in his grammars 
for his uncommon knowledge in the 
Janguages, and admirable ſkill in the 
inſtruction of youth, He was very 
intimate with Sir Thomas More, to 
whoſe Latin tranſlations of ſeveral 
Greek epigrams are prefixed ſome 
done by Lily. By his wife Agnes, 
Mr. Lily had two ſons, George and 
Peter, both learned men. The eldeſt 


of them publiſhed the firſt exact map, 


that was ever drawn of this iſland, 
Mr. Lily had alſo a daughter named 
Dionyſia, who was married to John 
Ritwyſe, uſher, and afterwards ſuc - 
ceſſor to him in the maſterſhip of 
St, Paul's ſchool. He publiſhed 
the tollowing pieces : 

I. In enigmatica Boſſi Antiboſſicon 
primum, ſecundum, tertium, ad Culiel. 
Hormannum, Lond, 1521, 4to. Theſe 
three Antiboſſicons are written in a 
Witty and elegant manner, not only 
againſt the ſaid Horman, who was 
maſter of Eaton ſchool, but alſo 
againſt Robert Whitynton, a laureat 
grammarian and rhetorician; who, 
under the feigned name of Boffus, 
had much provoked Lily with his ſa- 
tirical verſes, 

II. Poemata varia. Printed with 
1 aner 
» Apologia ad R. Whyttingtonum, 

TV. ehe, ad Jobannem Skeltonum, 

V. De laudibus Deipare virginit. 
In praiſe of the Virgin Mary. 

VI. Super Philippi archiducis 
pulſu. This is = excellent Lan 
poem, and was written to celebrate 
the arrival and reception of Philip, 


King of. Caſtile, and his Queen, caſt- 


upon the coaſts of Cornwall, in their 
paſſage from Flanders to Spain, 


« lead 


VII. De Caroli guinti Cæſarit ad- 
ventu panegyricum. In 1522, Charles 
V, Emperor of Germany, was here 
in England, and nobly entertained by 
King Henry VIII. And at their ſo- 
lemn proceſſion through the city of 
London, Mr, Lily cauſed this elegant 
panegyric upon the Emperor, ia 
verſe, and an oration in proſe, alſo 
compoſed by himſelf, to be public 
recited beſore him, by one of his 
ſcholars. 

Bale and Pitts alſo mention ſome 
orations, epigrams, and various ſorts 
of verſes and letters of his, in Latin. 
And he tranſlated ſeveral things out 
of Greek and Latin; and out of 
Italian a book upon dice- play. 

As for the grammar which goes 
under his name, and which was 
drawn up for the uſe of St. Paul's 
ſchool, it was not, as Mr, Thomas 
Baker obſerves, ©* compoſed by Mr. 
Lily alone, but was done by ſome of 
the moſt confiderable men of the 
age: the Engliſh rudiments by Dr. 
Colet, with a preface to the firſt edi- 
tions, directing its uſe, by no lefs 
man than Cardinal Wolſey 5 the 
moſt rational part, the Syntax, was 
writ or corrected by Eraſmus, and the 
other parts by other hands: ſo that 
though Mr. Lily now bears the name, 
which while living he always mo- 
deſtly refuſed, yet it was carried on 
by the joint endeavours of ſeveral 
learned men, and he perhaps had not 
the largeſt ſhare in that work. Vie 
Biographia Britannica, Vol. V. P. 
2968. Biographical Dictionary, $vo. 
Vol. VII. P. 310. and Knight's Life 
of Colet, P, 37%, * 
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« Jead ſuch a laviſh life among boys, in a ſchaol, if he could 
«© ſupport himſelf any other way? I anſwered gravely, that 
the office of inſtructing youth in letters and good manners, 
was a very creditable office; that our Bleſſed Saviovk himſelf 
did not deſpiſe theconverſing with children; that no age was ſo 
capable of good inſtruction; and that a man could no where 
beſtow his pains with a better proſpe& of ſucceſs, than at St. 
Paul's ſchool, which was in the heart of the city, and in the 
centre of the kingdom. Beſides, ſaid I, if men have a true 
ſenſe of religion, they muſt needs think that there is no better 
way of — and ferving GOD, than by the bringing of 
children to CHRIS. But upon this he turned up his noſe, and 
ſaid in a deriding manner, If any man deſires to be an abſo- 
% flute ſervant of CuRISsT, he may go into a monaſtery, and 
„take the vows of religion upon him.” I told him, St. Paul 
placed true religion in works of charity, and that charity con- 

fiſted in doing as much good to our neighbours as we could. 
But he laughed at this, as a filly way of talking. Behold, 
4 ({aid he), we have left all; in that is perfection.“ No, ſaid 
J, a man cannot be ſaid to have left all, who, when he can do 
good to the world in any ſtation, declines it, becauſe he thinks it 
too mean for him. And ſo, to prevent any further altercation, 
I took my leave of him. But here (fays Eraſmus) you. ſee the 
wiſdom of the Scotiſts.“ 

In 1511, at the opening of the con vocation of the province of 

Cudcerbury, Archbiſhop Warham appointed Dean Colet te 

reach the Latin ſermon on that occaſion. And in this ſermon, 
which is ſtill extant, the Dean attacked the corruptions of the 
Church and Clergy in ſo warm and ſpirited a manner, as could 
not fail of rendering him exceedingly obnoxious to the genera- 
ty of the Eccleſjaſtics. At the cloſe of our account of 
this worthy man, we ſhall give ſome extracts from this ſermon, 
as it is ſo remarkable a one, as to merit particular attention. 
We ſhave ſeen that the Clergy were unfhcceſaful in one of their 
attempts to ruin Colet, by bringing againſt him a charge of 
Hereſy; at which time he was ſupported and patronized by 
Archbiſhop Warham. But their want of ſucceſs the firſt time, 
did not, diſcourage them from makiug other attempts to ruin 
him, whenever they could ſee. any nge And they 
thought it might anſwer their purpoſe, if inſtead of the ſuſpi- 
cion of Herely, they could fix the miſpriſion . of treaſon upon 
him. Accordingly, King Henry having determined upon a 
war with France, they ſuggeſted to his Majeſty, that Dean Co- 
let had, at this juncture, preached up this falſe doctrine, “ That 
the moſt diſhonourable peace was preferable to the juſteſt war.“ 
Two of the Franciſcan Friars, Standiſh and Bricot, (the firſt of 
whom was ſoon after Biſhop of St. Aſaph), opened upon this oc- 
caſion; and one of them, in his pulpit, declaimed loudly againſt 
poets, meaning the Dean, as well verſed in the claſligs, and a 
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good maſter of muſic, though otherwiſe, ſays Knight, far from 
a maker of verſes. The young King (Henry VIII.) hearing 
theſe complaints, gave, on this occaſion, a remarkable inſtance 
of wiſdom, and of moderation. He ſent for Dean Colet, and 
in private adviſed him to go on in reproving and reforming a 
corrupt and diflolute age, and to let his light ſhine in the midft 
of ſo much prevailing darkneſs. He was not ignorant, he ſaid, 
that this had provoked ſome of the Prelates againſt him ; but, 
for his part, he was ſenſible how much ſervice and honour he had 
done to the whole nation, by the excellence of his preaching, 
and the purity of his manners. And he, therefore, told him, 
that he would humble his adverſaries, and ſatisfy the world that 
they who ſtruck at Dr. Colet ſhould not go unpuniſhed. The 
Dean thanked the King for his Royal goodneſs to him ; but as 
to any puniſhment of his unreaſonable adverſaries, he begged 
that no one might ſuffer any thing on his account, He had ra- 
ther, he ſaid, give up his Deanery, and live altogether in privacy 
and ſilence. 

Dean Colet bore the malicious attacks of his enemies with 
the meekneſs and patience of a Chriſtian ; though he was natu- 
rally of an high and impatient ſpirit. But this defect in his 
temper, he took the utmoſt pains to correct. Eraſmus tells us, 
that Colet had an old uncle, of ſo froward, perverſe, and re- 
fractory a diſpoſition, that he could never agree with him. And 
they had beſides a difference between them about a very conſi- 
derable ſum of money ; not a trifle, (ſays Eraſmus), but fo 
much that a ſon might almoſt have fought with his father about 
it. And Colet being to dine with Archbiſhop Warham, took 
me (ſays he) in the boat with him, from St. Paul's to Lambeth. 
All the way, he read the remedy of anger in my Enchiridion ; 
but did not tell me on what account he read it. When we fat 
down, it happened that Colet ſat over-againft'his uncle, and was 
ſo troubled in his own mind, that he could neither talk nor eat. 
The Archbiſhop, who had an admirable talent of making all his 
company eaſy and chearful, by adapting his diſcourſe to their 
feveral humours and inclinations, began to talk of our ſeveral 
ages, who was old, and who young. Upon this topic, they who 
had ſaid nothing before, began to be very free and familiar, 
And the uncle, according to the cuſtom of old men, boaſted 
what he could do at his years, After dinner, the Archbiſhop, 
with the uncle and nephew, had ſome private diſcourſe between 
themſelves ; but what it was, I cannot tell, When Colet and 1 
were come back to the boat, he ſaid to me, Well, Eraſmus, 
«you are a very happy man.” TIwondered for what reaſon he 
ſhould call me happy; for I conſidered myſelf as much other- 
wiſe. But he told me, that he had that day been fo 3 
incenſed againſt his uncle, that he had well nigh reſolved to 
have put off the kinſman, and cven the Chriſtian, and to have 
come to an open rupture with 2 That under this 
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of mind he had taken my Enchiridion into his hand, and had 
read over the advice for the reſtraint of anger; which had done 
him ſo much good, that he commanded himſelf at table, and 
came to ſuch a temper with his old uncle, that preſently after 
dinner, when the Archbiſhop ſtepped aſide with them, and they 
talked together privately, the whole difference was com- 
Poſed (n). In a word, (ſays Eraſmus), Colet did daily ſo en- 
deavour to conquer all his paſſions, and ſubdue the haughtineſs 


of his mind by reaſon, that he would take it well to be admo- 
niſhed even by a ſervant.” 

Notwithſtanding the repulſe which Dean Colet's enemies had 
received in their late attempt to ruin him, an occurrence hap- 
1 ſoon after, which gave them freſh hopes of being able to 

ucceed in their deſign. Archbiſhop Warham, whoſe buſineſs 
it was to appoint thole who were to ,preach before the King du- 
ring the time of Lent, had appointed Colet to. preach before his 
Majeſty on Good Friday. And in the courſe of the Dean's ſer- 
mon on that occaſion, in which he treated of CHRIST's vic- 
tory over death and the grave, he exhorted all Chriſtians to figh 
manfully under this Captain of their ſalvation, and to come o 
more than conquerors. He ſpoke alſo of reconciling the diffe- 
rences of Chriſtian States and Princes; and exhorted men to 
conquer thoſe luſts, FROM WHENCE COME WARS AND FIGHT- 
INGS AMONGST THEM., He ſaid, thoſe worldly wicked mer, 
who fought with one another out of hatred and ambition, and 
were hurried on to ſlay and to deſtroy one another, did not fight 
under the banner of CHRIST, but under the enſigns and tokens 
of the Devil. He ſhewed how hard it was to die like a Chriſ- 
tian in a day of battle ; and how few there were who undertook 
wars, but in malice, or from avarice or ambition, or ſome other 
unwarrantable paſſion ; and how inconſiſtent the imbruing of 
hands in blood was with Chriſtian charity. And he finally 
exhorted, that thoſe who were finiſhing their warfare under 

HRIST”s banner, ſhould not imitate the Alexanders and the 

æſars, but their own humble Lord and Maſter, CHRIST. The 
King was a little diſturbed at this doctrine ; and apprehenſive 
that ſuch a powerful diſſuaſive from war might cool the minds of 
his ſubjects, and even intimidate his ſoldiers, as it was at the 
juncture of his declaring a war againſt France. And, therefore, 
immediately after ſermon, he ſent for the Dean, who waited his 
Majeſty's pleaſure in the Franciſcan monaſtery, adjoining to the 
Royal Palace at Greenwich. 'The King went down to walk in 
the convent-garden ; and when Dr. Colet came to him, he diſ- 
miſſed all his attendants. The Biſhop of London, and his 

| party, 


(m) © This ſtory Eraſmus was of reading a good book, talkin 
wont to make good uſe of; telling cooly to underſtand one another, an 
it to people that were at difference, leaving the matter in difpute to an 
and hard to be reconciled ; and re- amicable arbitration,” —— Knight, 
commending to them this example P. 248, 
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party, who hated the Dean, and eſpecially Friar Bricot, were 
waiting in the Palace; full of hopes, and of expectation, that 
the preacher would fall under the ſuſpicion of treaſon, and the 
King's higheſt diſpleaſure in conſequence of it, and that he 
would be immediately ſent from the Court to priſon. But, on 
the contrary, as the King and Dean Colet were alone in the gar- 
den, Henry commanded him to be covered, and then ſpoke to 
him in this friendly manner: “ Maſter Dean, that you may 
5 fear no harm, I ſent for you at this time; not to interrupt 
* your holy labours in preaching, which I would rather encou- 
* rage and promote ; but to Aiſburthen my own conſcience of 
« ſome ſcruples upon it, and by your ghoſtly advice to dire& 
** myſelf in the preſent poſture of my affairs.“ The King 
then told him, that he was now engaged in a war againſt the 
French King; not at his own deſire, but by force and urgent ne- 
ceſſity, for the defence of his kingdom. And, theretore, though 
the Doctor, in his truly Chriſtian ſermon, had ſpoken admi- 
rably well of truly Chriſtian love and charity, and of laying 
aſide all thoughts of revenge, and had almoſt reconciled him to 
his greateſt enemies the French ; yet, fince this was a war not of 
choice, but of neceſſity, for the defence of his kingdom, and 
undertaken to repel force with force ; he muft * him, in 
another ſermon, to defend the lawfulneſs of ſuch a war as was 
defenſive, and ſhould be entered upon for the honour and ſafety 
of our country. Dean Colet readily obeyed the King's com- 
mand ; and, at the next opportunity, in the ſame grave and elo- 

uent manner, treated of e grounds of a lawful war amongft 

hriſtian States and Princes, with ſuch ftrength of reaſon and 
Scripture, that he not only confirmed the King and his Nobles in 
their intended enterprize, but yung raiſed the ſpirits of the 
common people. And at the end of this laſt ſermon, the Kin 
publickly thanked him before all the people; and ſaid to ſack 
of his Nobility as ſtood about him, Well, let every man 
„ chuſe his own Doctor; but this ſhall be my Doctor before all 
* others whatſoever.” Upon which the King took a glaſs of 
wine, and drank to him very gracioully, diſmiſiin him with all 
the marks of affection, and promiſing him any favour at Court 
that he ſhould aſk for. And after this public — done him 
by the King, his enemies, who, like wolves, ſtood gaping for a 
prey, ſlunk away full of ſhame, vexation, and diſappointment. 
And the Dean, now ſecure from their envy and malice, went on 
in his conſtant courſe of preaching, and had always a full audi- 
ence, as well of Courtiers as of citizens ; who were all pleaſed, 
and even charmed, with his excellent way of — 

«« But for all this, (ſays Knight), he ſeems never to have reco- 
vered the name of ox THoDox amongſt the Churchmen of his 
time, eſpecially thoſe who were called THE RELIGIOUS 3 Who 
had a mighty oſtentation in valuing themſelves as ſuch, and 
throwing the odious and dangerous name of HzexgTics upon - 

| W 
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who would not ſpeak directly in their language.” This cuſtom 
of caſting the imputation of Herxesy upon all thoſe who do 
not happen to think as we do, is far from being yet entirely 
rooted out, even of the PROTEsTANT world. As to the Roman 
Catholics, when once the claim of their Church to infallibility 
is admitted, every man who diſbelieves the doctrines of the 
Church muſt be, of courſe, an Heretic. This conſequence is 
natural enough. But with what propriety, decency, or conſiſ- 
tency, can any ſeq of Proteſtants whatever, (who all diſclaim 
any pretenſions to infallibility, at leaſt in words), caſt the impu- 
tation of Hereſy on, aud treat as Heretics, ſuch of their fellow 
Proteſtants as may happen to entertain religious ſentiments 
ſomewhat different from their own ? Whenever they do act in 
this manner, however they may deny any pretenſions to infalli- 
bility in words, they do certainly claim it in fact. If they are 
not infallible, how can they be certain that their own religious 
ſyſtem 1s the only true one, and that of their opponents erro- 
neous and heretical ? Indeed, the whole difference, in this re- 
ſpe, between the Roman Catholics, and thoſe Proteſtants who 
are ſo fond of anathematizing their brethren for a little difference 
of opinion, ſeems to be only this. The Church of Rome is in- 
faliible, and THEY are always in the right, 
But, to return to Dr. Colet. Beides the Preferments which 
have been already mentioned, he was Rector of the Fraternity or 
Gild of JESUS in St. Paul's church, for which he procured new 
ſtatutes ; and alſo Chaplain, and Preacher in ordinary to Kin 
Henry VIII. and (if Eraſmus was not miſtaken) one of his 
Privy Council. When he came to about the fiftieth year of his 
age, having loſt ſome of his moſt intimate friends by the ſweat- 
ing-ſickneſs (2), which then raged violently in London, he be- 
to grow weary of the world, and to be deſirous of ending his 
= in peace and ſolitude. And for this purpoſe he built a con- 
venient and handſome houſe within the precinct of the Charter- 
Houſe, near Richmond-Palace, in Surrey. He ſaid, (ſays 
Eraſmus), that he prepared this ſeat for his old age; that when 
broken with infirmities, and unable to diſcharge the duties of his 
function, he might here retire. from the world, and with two or 
three choice friends (among whom he uſed to reckon me) ſtud 
and practiſe the true Chriſtian Philoſophy. But death prevent 
him. He was taken with the ſweating- ſickneſs, a diſeaſe pecu- 
liar to England; and relapſing into it a third time, he very 8 
eſcaped with lift. ; and from . relics of that diſtem per he fell 
; . into 
(=) This ſweating- ſickneſs began 


at firſt in 1483, in Henry the Seventh's 
army, upon his landing at Milford- 


in 148 5, then in 1506, and afterwards 
in 1577, when it was ſo violent that 
it killed in the ſpace of three hours; 


Haven, and ſpread itſelf in London 
from the 21ſt of September to the end 
of October. It returned here five 


times, and always in ſummer ; firſt 


ſo that many of the Nobility died; 

and of the common people, in ſeve- 

ral towns, halt often periſhed, It 

appeared the fourth time in x 52%, 
a 
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into a conſumption, that ſoon carried him off. One of the phy- 
ficians judged it to be a dropſy; but, upon the opening of the 
body, no extraordinary ſymptom appeared, only that the capil- 
lary veſſels of his liver had ſome puſtulary erupiions upon them. 
He was buried on the ſouth-ſide of the choir of his own church 
of St. Paul's, with an humble monument (e) that he had ſeve- 
ral years befor appointed and prepared, with only this inſcrip- 
tion on it : JOANNES COLETUS.” a 
This is the account given of the death of Dean Colet by 
Eraſmus. Mr. Wood ſays, When he diſcovered the ſweating- 
ſickneſs to grow upon Kind. he retired to the lodgings he had 
built in the monaſtery of the Carthuſians at Sheen, near to Rich- 
mond in Surry; where, having ſpent the little remainder of 
his days in devotion, he ſurrendered up his laſt breath to him 
that firſt gave it, on the 16th of September, 15 19. His body 
was afterwards carried to London ; and, by the care of his old 
Cry mother, it was buried in the cathedral church of St. 
Paul. | | | 
Some time before his death, which happened in the 53d year 
of his age, the Dean took care to ſettle the perpetuity of his 
ſchool, and to direct the government of it by a book of ſta- 
tutes ; which were drawa up and written with his own hand, and 
by- him delivered to Mr. Lily on the 18th of June, 1518. He 
ſettled the aumber of ſcholars at 153. He made his will on the 
22d of Auguſt, in the ſame year; appointing his mother, the 
Lady Chriſtian Colet, Mr. William Garrard, and Mr. Nicholas 
Curleus, his executors. And whereas others (ſays Dr. Knight) 
were taught to erect chantries, or praying offices, to fetch their 
ſouls out of purgatory, or at leaſt to leave ſums of money for Dir- 


ges, 


and proved mortal then in the ſpace 
of ſix hours; many of the Courtiers 
died of it, and Henry VIII. himſeif 
Was in danger, in 1529, and only 
then, it infeſted the Netherlands and 
Germany, in which laſt country it 
did much miſchief, The laſt return 
of it in England was in 1551 ; when 
in Weſtminſter it carried off one 
hundred and twenty in a day. At 
Shrewſbury particularly, where the 
learned Dr, Caius reſided, it broke 
out in a very furious manner; and 
the deſcription he gives of it is terri- 
ble, like the plague at Athens, Chil- 
dren, poor, and old people, were the 
leaſt ſubject to it. Of others, ſcarce 
any eſcaped the attack, and moſt 
died, It continued ſeven months at 
Shrewſbury, in which time near a 


thouſand * periſhgd of it, Even by 


travelling into France or Flanders 
they did not eſcape; and what is 
ſtranger, even the Scotch were tree, 
and abroad the Engliſh only affected, 
and foreigners ſcarce ever affected 
by it in England. | | 
() An handſomer monument was 
afterwards ſet up for him by the com- 
pany of mercers. But this was de- 
ſtroyed, with St. Paul's cathedral, in 
the general conflagration in 1666. 
About the year 1080, when the 
church was taken down, in order to 
be rebuilt, his leaden cofhka was 
found encloſed in the wall, about two 
feet and au half above the floor, At 
the top of it was a lcaden plate 
faſtened, whereon was cagraved the 
Dean's name, his dignity, beneftac- 
tions, Tc, . 
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, Months-Minds, and Anniverſary-Obits, beſides the ſoul- 
Fo, and oblations to a great many altars ; he paſſed over all 
that unchriſtian vanity, and left no manner of ae, but to 
truly Chriſtian and charitable uſes; to reward his friends, to re- 
lieve poor ſcholars, and to help to ſupport his old ſervants.“ 
« He left all his printed books to be divided amongſt poor ſtu- 
dents ; a diſtribution of fifty pounds amongſt his Buffed ſer- 
vants; and ſeveral veſtments to ſeveral ran churches, without 
mention of one prayer for his departed ſoul. . None can 
wonder (adds the Door) that the Dean, though he had ſo 

at a patrimony, and ſuch good preferment, diſpoſed of little 
- his will; if they conſider that his public works, as well as 
private charities, had almoſt exhauſted both his real and perſonal 
eſtate, He told Eraſmus, in an epiſtle not long before his death, 
that both did not afford ſufficient for his expences.“ 

We have already obſerved, that Dean Colet was, as to his per- 
ſon, tall and comely, and his mien and * very graceful. 
His learning was very conſiderable for the age he lived in; his 
piety was exemplary; and his public ſpirit uncommon, He 
was a very eloquent preacher, and had always a crowded audi- 


tory (). In all my life (ſays Eraſmus) I never ſaw a 


(p) His preaching was popular, 
and adapted to vulgar capacities ; but 
was, notwithſtanding; agreeable to 
the better judgment of men of wit 
and learning, and was much admired 
by Sir Thomas More, About the 
year 1510, when the Dean had been 
ſome time in the country, Sir Tho- 
mas ſent him a Latin epiſtle, of 
which the following is a tranſlation”: 

« As I was lately walking in 
Weſtminſter - Hall, buſying myſelf 
about other men's cauſes, I acciden- 
rally met your ſervant, At the firſt 
fight of whom I very much rejoiced, 
both becauſe I have always had a 
great liking for him, and more eſpe- 
cially becauſe I thought he was not 
come to London without yourſelf, 
But when I had learned of him, that 
you were not come, nor yet coming 
for a conſiderable time, you cannot 
conceive how ſuddenly my great joy 
was turned intoas great ſorrow, For 
what can be more grievous to me, 
than to be deprived of your moſt 
agreeable converſation, whoſe in- 
ſtructive counſel I have been uſed to 
enjoy, with whoſe pleaſing familia- 
rity I was recreated, by whoſe 


weighty ſermons I have been often 
excited to deyotion, and by whoſe 


more 
happy 


life and example I have been ani- 
mated to the practice of virtue ; and, 
finally, hoſe countenance and geſ- 
ture "uſed to give me extreme plea- 
ſure ? Wherefore, as I found myſelf 
exceedingly ſtrengthened while I en- 
joyed theſe advantages ; ſo now do 1 
Poms myſelf to languiſh, and to 
much weakened, being deprived of 
them ſo long, For having hereto. 
fore, by following your footſteps, 
almoſt eſcaped 'out of the jaws of 
Hell; ſo now, like another Eurydice, 
(thobgh in a contrary mariner, f6r 
ſhe was loft there, becauſe Orpheus 
looked back upon her, but I am in 
the like danger, becauſe you' do not 
look upon me); I fall back again, by 
a certain” violence of necefſity, into 
that obſcure darkneſs in which I was 
before; For what, I pray you, is 
there in this city, which hath a ten- 
dency to excite any man to live well ; 
and which doth not rather, ' by a 
thouſand devices, draw him back, 
and with as many allurements en- 
danger his being ſwallowed up in all 
manner of wickedneſs; though he 
himſelf may be otherwiſe well diſ- 
poſed, and may accordingly endea- 
vour to climb up the ſteep aſcents of 
virtue? Whereſgever a man goeth, 
can 
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| happy wit; and he chiefly delighted in the converſation of men 


of wit and genius, like himſelf. But even in ſuch company, he 
choſe principally to diſcourſe of thoſe ſubjects which ſavoured 
moſt of religion, and of eternal life. And if ever he indulged 
himſelf in any light and pleaſant ſtories, he would ſtill give 
ſome turn of hiloſoph , and ſerious application to them. 
« He was a great on of little Hils, admiring their 
leaſing ſimplicity and innocence. And he would often ob- 
— how our SAVIOUR had ſet them for our example, com- 
paring them to the Angels above. He was ſo averſe to 
whatever was foul, or ſordid, that he could not bear with any in- 
decent or 2 way of ſpeaking. He loved to be neat and 
clean in his goods, furniture, entertainment, apparel, and books, 
and whatever belonged to him; and yet he deſpiſed all ſtate and 
magnificence. His dreſs was only black; though it was then 


common for the higher Cler 


to be clothed in purple. His 


per garment was always of woollen cloth, and plain ; which, 


u 
if the weather was cold, and 1 waa it, he lined with fur. 


3 


can he find any thing but feigned 
love, and envenomed flattery? in 
one place he ſhall find cruel hatred; 
and in another hear of nothiag but 
quarrels and law-ſuitss Whitherſo- 
ever we caſt our eyes, what can we 
ſee but victualling- houſes, fiſhmon- 

. butchers, cooks, fiſhers, and 
owlers, and other people of that 
ſort, who furniſh materials for lux- 
ury and gluttony, and ſet forward 
the ſervice of the world, aud the 
Prince thereof, the Devil ? Even the 
houſes themſelves, I know not how, 
do deprive us of a great part of the 
agreeable light, and will not ſuffer us 
to look up to Heaven freely ; ſo that 
the height of our buildings, and not 
the circle of our horizon, doth limit 
eur proſpect. For which reaſon I 
can the more eaſily forgive you, for 
delighting rather to remain in the 


country where you are; where you 


meet with people of plain and fimple 
managers, and void of that deceir, and 
of thoſe arts, which are ſo common 
amongſt citizens ; and where, whi- 
therfoever you turn your eyes, the 
ſmiling face of the earth pleaſes, the 
temperature of the air refreſhes, and 
the clear proſpect of the Heavens de- 
lights you, In ſhort, you find no- 
thing there, but the bountepus gifts 
of nature, and the footſteps of pri- 


«© The 


mitive innocence-and fimplicity, Yet 
I would not have you ſo taken up 
with theſe rural delights, as to be to@ 
long prevented from returning hither, 
For if the inconveniencies of the 
city do diſpleaſe you, as they very 
reaſonably may; yet the country 
about your pariſh of Stepney, of 
which alſo you ought to have ſome 
care, will afford you ſimilar plea- 
ſures to thoſe which you now enjoy. 
And from thence you may occaſions 
ally come into the city, as into aa 
inn, and where you may be greatly 
ſerviceable, In the country, the peo- 
ple are generally innocent, or at teaſt 
are not greatly immerſed in vice; and 
therefore any phyſician may admi- 
niſter phyſic uato them. But in the 
city, the inhabitants are ſo nume- 
rous, and their moral diſorders fo 
many, and ſo inveterate by cuſtom, 
that he muſt have great ſkill and abi- 
lities who can do them any ſervice, 
Into the pulpit of St. Paul's there 
ſometimes come thoſe, who, I con- 
feſs, promiſe very fairz but when 
they have done, and ſeem to have 
made an excellent diſcourſe, their 
lives are ſo little ſuitable to their 
preaching, that, upon the whole, they 
do harm rather than good, For 
they cannot perſuade men, that thoſe 


to reform others, 
b 
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„The Dean's table, which, for ſome time, under the name 
of hoſpitality, had approached too nearly to pomp and luxury, 
he afterwards reduced more within the bounds of moderation 
and frugality. And as it was his cuſtom for many years to eat 
bat one meal, thar of dinner, he had always the evening to him- 
felf. When he dined gonna with his own family, he had 
always ſome ftrangers for his gueſts ; but the fewer, 4 his 
proviſion was fragal, though neat and geriteel ; and becauſe the 
fiftings were ſhort, and the converſation ſuch as could be agree- 
able only to the learned and the good. As foon as grace, before 
meat, was ſaid, ſome boy, with a voice, read diſtinctly a 
chapter out of one of St. Paul's Rpiſtles, or out of the Proverbs 
of Solomon. And when he had done reading, the Dean would 
ow upon ſome 1 part of it, and from thence frame a 

ubje& matter of diſcourſe; aſking either the Learned, or ſuch 
as were otherwiſe of good underſtanding, what was the meanin 
of this or that ſentence or expreſſion. And he would adapt an 
temper his diſcourſe in ſuch a manner, that though it was grave 
and ſerivus, yet it never tired, or gave any diſtaſte. gain, to- 
ward the end of dinner, when the company was rather fatisfretl 
than ſatiated, he would throw in another ſubject of diſcourſe. 
And thus he diſmiſſed his gueſts with a double repaſt, refreſhed 
in their minds as well as bodies; ſo that they always went away 
better than they came. He greatly delighted in the eonverſa- 
tion of his friends, which he would ſometimes protract till v 
late in the evening; but all his diſcourſe was either of learning, 
or religion. If he could not get an agreeable companion, (for 
every one did not pleaſe him), one of his ſervants read ſome 
part of the Holy Scriptures to him. In his journies, he would 
ſometimes make me (fays Erafmus) his companion; and he was 


| as 
whoſe own lives ſtand fo gatly in Colet; either for Stepney's ſake, 
need of reformation, While they which mourneth for your abſence, as 


are themſelves vicious, all their de- 
clamations againſt vice, ſerve only to 
incenſe the people the more againſt 
them, But if, as learned u. en ſay, he 
is the fitteſt man to cure any diſor- 
ders, in whom thoſe who are fick 
have the greateſt confidence; can it 
be doubted, that you are the fitteſt 
man in all London to cure the mala- 
dies of its inhabitants, whom, every 
one is willing to ſuffer to touch their 
wounds; and in whom. what confi. 
dence every one hath, and how 
ready every one is to do what you 
preſcribe, both you have heretofore 
ſufficiently tried, and the earneſt de- 


fire that every one now hath of your 


ſpeedy return, doth ſufficiently teſ- 
tify, Return, therefore, my dear 


children for their mother; or elſe 
for n's ſake, which is the place 
of your birth, and of which you 
ought to have no leſs regard than of 
your parents. And, finally, though 
this be the laſt motive, return for my 
ſake, who have wholly dedicated my- 
ſelf to your directions, and do moſt 
earneſtly long to ſee you, In the 
mean while, I paſs m _ with 
Grocyn, and Linacre, ily; the 
firſt being, as you know, the or 
of my life, in your abſence; the ſe- 
cond, the r of my ſtudies; and 
the third, my moſt dear companion. 
Farewell, and continue to love me as 
heretolore.”* | 

Lonpon, October 21. 
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as eaſy and pleaſant as any man living. Yet he always carried a 
book with him, and all his diſcourſe was ſeaſoned with religion.“ 
% Though Colet was himſelf an excellent ſcholar, yet he did 
not approve that anxious and laborious ſort of learning, that 
was to be gained by running through all forts of books. He 
- ſaid this did but wear away the natural edge of the human un- 
- derſtanding, and made men the leſs capable of a true Chriſtian 
_ ſimplicity, and of genuine evangelical charity.” «© He 
could not bear, that the ftandard of a good ſtyle mould 
be taken from the exact rules of grammar; which, he would 
often affirm, did rather obſtruft the purity of the language; 
which, he ſaid, was not to be attained but by reading of the 
beſt and pureſt authors. He ſuffered by this opinion. For 
though, in conſequence of his genius and his learning, he had 
- attained a noble eloquence, and the perfect command of any 
ſubjett, yet in writing he did ſometimes fall under the cenſure 
of the critics. And it was for this reaſon, I preſume, that he 
| abſtained from the writing of books. Though I wiſh (ſays 
Erafmus) that he had not abſtained: for I ſhould value the 
thoughts of ſuch a man, in whatever language they were 
7 dre d.“ 
Eraſmus was at Louvain when he firſt heard of the death of 
Dean Colet, which he ly lamented. In a letter to Biſhop 
| Fiſher, he expreſſes himſelf thus: “ I write (ſays he) now in 
tears for the deceaſe of Colet; a loſs and affliction more griev- 
ous to me, than any I have ſuffered theſe thirty years, I know 
His tate is happy; he is now delivered from a troubleſome and 
wicked world, and enjoys the preſence of his Redeemer JESUS, 
whom he loved ſo affectionately in his life. But, in the name of 
the world, I cannot but lament the loſs of ſach an admirable 
example of Chriſtian piety, and ſuck an excellent preacher of 
the Goſpel of CHRIST. And, even in my own nare, I muſt 
bewail the loſs of a conſtant friend, and incomparable patron. 
All chat I can do, is, to pay my juſt tribute to his name and me- 
mory, and not to ſuffer * to die, if any thing I write can live 


to * ). 6 | 
It Has been already obſerved, that Dean Colet's mother ſur- 
ved him, and was appointed by him one of his executors, 
though ſhe was of an extreme old age. After the death of her 
huſband, Sir Henry, ſhe continued at Stepney, living retiredly 
in that houſe which her ſon gave afterwards for the ſafe abode of 
the maſter 'of St. Paul's ſchool, in the time of any peſtilential 
ſickneſs, The preateſt pleaſure ſhe enjoyed there, was to have 
the company of her fon, and to entertain thoſe learned friends 
VE OOTY Which 


a ' * # 1 d , _ | 
() From Erafmys's epiftle to materials of all the accounts of Dean 
Jodocus Jonas, Rector of "Re Uni- Colet's life are taken, ; : 
verſity of Erdford, the moſt valuable 
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which he brought along with him ; eſpecially Eraſmus, whoſe 
converſation ſhe delighted in, and of whom ſhe uſed to talk in 
his abſence, with a particular air of mirth, and pleaſant free- 
dom of ſpeech. So her ſon told Eraſmus, in a letter from that 
country-houſe, in 1516, But ſhe there out- lived all her com- 
fort in this world, this her ſon ; -which yet ſhe bore in ſo Chriſ- 
tian a manner, and with ſo much patience, and reſignation to the 
will of GOD, that Eraſmus, many years after, cited her for an 
uncommon example of patience and ſubmiſſion under the loſs of 
children, when he comforted his friend Amerbach upon the loſs 
of his little daughter. I knew in England (ſays Eraſmus) 
the mother of Jahn Colet, a matron — ſingular piety. She 
had by the ſame huſband eleven ſons and eleven daughters; all 
which were ſnatched away from her, except her eldeſt ſon; and 
ſhe loſt her huſband far advanced in years. She herſelf being 
come to her ninetieth year, looked ſo ſmooth, and was ſo chear- 
ful, that you would think ſhe had never ſhed a tear, nor brought 
a child into the world; and, if I miſtake not, ſhe ſurvived her 
fon, Dean Calet. Now that which ſupplied a woman with ſuch 
15 — of fortitude, was not learning, but piety towards 
Dean Colet drew up ſome rudiments of grammar, with an 
- abridgment of the principles of religion, and publiſhed them 
for the ſtanding uſe and ſervice of St. Paul's ſchool, under the 
following title: RupimenTaA GRAMMATICES' A JOHANNE 
CoLeto, Dzcano ECCLESIA SancTi Pauli LONDON. IN 
USUM SCHOLA AB ISO INSTITUT&. Which little manual, 
called Paur's Accipence, the Dean dedicated to the maſter 
of his . ſchool, William Lily, in a ſhort elegant Latin epiſtle, 
dated from his own houſe the firſt of Auguſt, 1510. 
. He alſo drew up, for the uſe of his ſchool, another littl 
tract of THE ConsTRUCTION OF Tux EIGHT PARTS or 
SPEECH 3 and which was printed at Antwerp in 1530, under 
te title of, AngoLUTiS$IMUS DR OCTO ORATIONES PARTIUM 
 CONSTRUCTIONE - LIBELLUS, This, with ſome alterations, 
and great additions, now makes up the 17 in Lily's com- 
mon grammar. The Dean ſent it to Mr. Lily, with an ingeni- 
dus and affectionate epiſtle, dated from his own houſe in the 
year 1513. „ Methinks, (ſays he), my dear Lily, I bear the 
„ {ame affection ta my new ſchool, that a parent does to his 
„only ſon; to whom he is willing not only to make aver his 
Whole eſtate, but is defirous even to impart his own bowels 
«© alſo. And as the father thinks it to little urpoſe to have 
«« begotten a ſon, unleſs by diligent education he raiſes him up 
« into a Fool and Wien! man; fo I ſhall not think it ſufficient 
4% that J have raiſed this ſchool, and have conveyed my whole 
. eftateto it, even during my own life and health, unleſs I like- 
« wiſe take all poſſible care to nurture it in good letters, and 
„ Chriſtian manners, and bring it to ſome degree of W 
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* and perfection. For this reaſon, I ſend you this ſmall trea- 


tiſe of THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE EIGHT PARTS OF 


„ SPEECH ; ſmall indeed in itſelf, but ſuch as will afford no 
«© ſmall advantage to our ſcholars, if you diligently teach and 
explain it. You know Horace was pleaſed with BxEvity ir 
« the way of teaching; and I very much approve of his opinion 
4 in that matter. If, in the _— of the claſſic authors, an 


«* notable examples to theſe rules 


all offer themſelves, it wi 


be your part to mark them, as they ſhall occur.” "1 
The Dean alſo wrote, MoniTion TO A GODLY LIFF, which 
was printed at London in 1534, and 1 $03: There have been 


alſo publiſhed under his name, Dairy 


EVOTIONS ; OR THE 


- CyrISTIAN'S MORNING AND EVENING SACRIFICE, &c. This 
work has been ſeveral times printed, but is ſaid not to be all of 
Colet's compeſition. Many of his epiſtles to Eraſmus are printed 


among Eraſmus's epiſtles, and ſome at the end of Kni 


t's life of 


the Dean. There are alſo ſtill remaining in manuſcript, ſome 
pieces of Colet's, particularly Commentarii in epiflolas D. Pauli 
ad Romane, & Cermthios; i. e. Commentaries on St. Paul's 
Epittles to the Romans and Corinthians. And alſo, An analyti- 


' cal Commentary on the Apoftolical Epiſtles. It is ſaid, that theſe 


pieces of the Dean were found after his death in a very ob- 
© feure corner of his ſtudy, as if he had deſigned they ſhould lie 
buried in oblivion; and were written in ſuch a manner, as if 

intended to be underſtood by no body but himſelf, © With re- 
. gard to ſermons, he wrote but few; for he generally preached 


without notes. 


We have no other works of the Dean to ah any account of, 
£ 


except his Latin ſermon preached before 


e Convocation, in 


1511. This was printed the ſame year by Richard Pynſon, in 
three ſheets, 4to. under the. following title: Oratio habita a Doc- 
tore Foanne Colet, Decano Sancti Pauli, ad Clerum in Convoratione, 
4 1511 (). We ſhall lay before the reader ſome account 


| 


of, and extracts from, this bold, honeſt, and ſpirited attack, 


upon the corruptions of the Church and Clergy of that age (3). 


The Dean introduced his diſcourſe in this manner: * You 


7 are this day aſſembled together, Reverend Fathers and bre- 


„ thren, to enter into council. What will be the reſult of 

1% your conſultations, and of what matters you will treat, we 

are yet unacquainted. But we wiſh that, remembering your 

% name and your profefſion, you would attend to the reforma- 

« tion of eccleſiaſtical affairs. For never was there a greater 

% need for it; never did the ſtate of the Church more require 
. 46 


() Dr. Knight reprinted this, 
together with an old Engliſh tranſla- 
tion of it, ſuppoſed to have been 
done by the Dean himſelf, in the ap- 
pendix to his life of Colet. | 

(+) In the extras which we 


— 


have given ſrom this ſermon, we have 
not adhered to the old Engliſh tranſla- 
tion, but have endeavoured to give 
the ſenſe of the original Latin in 
more modern Engliſh, * 
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1 


Jour inſpection and inquiry. The ſpouſe of CHRIST, the 
-kurch, who ought to be without ſpot or wrinkle, is become 
* foul and deformed ; as Iſaiah ſays, The faithful city is become 
* an har{«t ; and in the words of Jeremiah, S6, hath played the 
, whore with mau levers; whereby ſhe hath conceived many 
* ſeeds. of iniquity, and every day bringeth forth the fquleit 
.* fruit, Wherefore I now warp you, Reverend Fathers, that 
«© you employ your whole thoughts and attention, upon the re- 
« formation gf the Church,” | 7 
Colet then made ſome apology for his undertaking to preach 
before ſo learned 8740 reſpectable a body; and told them that, 
conſcious of his own incapacity, he did it unwillingly, and 
only in obedience to the command of the Archbiſhop. | He af- 
ter wards took for his text, the ſecond verſe of the twelfth cha 
ter of St, Paul's Epiſtle to the Romans, Be. not conformed to 72 
Werd, Gut be ye transformed by the renewing of your minds, that ye 
ma prove what is the N acceptable, and perfett cui of Ged. 
« This (ſaid the Dean) the Apoſtle wrote to all Chriſtians, but 
die chiefly to Prieſts and Biſhops. For they are the lights of the 
world; and to them ſaid our SAVIOUR, Ye are the light, of 
ce the quarld ; and alſo; 1f the light that is in you be dard ed 
great is that darkneſs? THAT 18, If Prieſts and Biſhops (who 
. 4 ought to be lights to pthers) run in the dark ways of the 
«© world, how great then ſhall be the darkneſs of the common 
t people? Wherefore St. Paul ſays chiefly to Prieſts and Biſhops, 
© Be ye not conformed to this world, but bs ye transformed, &c.“ 
Colet then proceeded to explain what was meant by being con- 
4 to this world, under four heads; Devilim Pride, Carnal 
Luſts, Worldly Covetouſneſs, and Secular Buſineſs. Theſe 
1 (ſaid the Dean) are in the world, as St, John witneſſeth, who 
ce ays, chat all that 2 in the 1 is ou oe. l 4 tbe , — 
V of the eyes, ar the pride of life, A ele ſame things do 
1 25 ks —— in the Church, Yo amongſt ecclekatticals per- 
. ſons, that we may in a manner truly 12 „All that is in the 
Church is either the luſt of the fleſh, the luſt of the eyes, or 
e pride of 1 e 8 5 
He then proceeded more particularly to treat of DEVIL Is n 
PRIDE,. or THE PRIDE or LIFE, In theſe days (ſaid he) 
% how much greedineſs, and earneſt defre of honour and of 
« dignity, is ſeen among Churchmen ! How do they run, till 
«* they are out of breath, from ' benefice, to benefice, . from the 
ef to the greater, and from the lower to the higher! Who is 
<< there that does not ſee this? and who can fee it, without 
* 6 ? Moſt of thoſe who have obtained theſe dignities in 
„ the Church, do alia carry their heads in ſuch an high and 
* loſty manner, that they ſeem not to be put into an humbie 
* Biſhopric of CHRIST, but rather into the high Lordſhip and 
power of this world. Not knowing, or not remembering, 
„hat CHRIST, the Prince of meekneſs, ſaid to his diſci 
cc v om 


re 
«c 
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© whom. he. called to be. Biſhops of his Church. The Princes of 
« the Gentiles (ſaid he) exerciſe dominion over them, and thife that 
1% are great exerciſe authority upon them : But it ſhall not be /a 
& among you; but whoeſorver will be chief aming you, let him be 
1% your ſervant, &c. By which words our SAVIOUR plain 
« teaches, that any dignity in his Church ſhould be no other 
4 than a meek ſervice,” | 

He then treated of ARNAL LUSTS, Of CONCUPISCENCE. 
« Hath not this vice (ſaid he) grown and incteaſed in the Church 
« to ſuch a. degree, that the generality of Ecclefiaſtics, in this 
«© age, mind nothing but what delights and pleaſes their ſenſes ? 
a They give themſelves up to feaſtings and 8 to 
« vain and idle diſcourſe, to fooliſh jeſts, to ſports, and to 
« hunting and hawking ; and, in ſhort, are immerſed in the 
1 % of this world, and a—_— only in the iudulgence 
« of their ſenſuality and voluptuouſneſs.” 

In treating of CoveTousness, which St. John, he obſerves, 
calls the LusT OF THE EYEs, and St. Paul Iopol ATR, he ſays, 
% This abominable peſtilence hath in ſuch a manner entered 
« into the minds of almoſt all Prieſts, and hath fo blinded the 
« eyes of the mind, that we can now ſee nothing, except that 
« only which ſeems likely to produce us ſome gain. In theſe, 
« days, what is it that we ſeek for in the Church, except fat be- 
46 me ces, and high promotions? And when we have obtained 
« thoſe promotions, what do we regard, but the tythes and the, 
« rents? Nor do we care how many, or how confiderable the, 
© benefices are which we take, provided they be but of a great 
« value. Oh AvAICE! CoverTousxess! With the utmoſt 
4% truth did the Apoſtle Paul ſtile thee, THE ROOT OF ALL. 
« EVIL. For from thee cometh this heaping of benefice upon 
% benefice. Thou art the cauſe that ſuch great penſions are aſ- 
* ſigned, from many benefices reſigned, Thou occaſioneſt ſo, 
% many proſecutions for tythes, for offerings, for mortuaries, 
„and for dilapidations, by the right and title of the Church ; 
« and for all which we contend with as much eagerneſs as for 
4% our lives. Oh Covetouſneſs! thou art the cauſe that the viſi- 
«« tations of Biſhops are ſo chargeable. From thee proceeds 
« the corruption of Courts, and thoſe new and daily inven- 
tions, with which the common people are ſo perſecuted. And, 
from thee comes the haughtineſs and inſolence of officials. 
Oh Covetouſneſs ! mother of all iniquity ! thou cauſeſt the 
« earneſt deſire of ordinaries to extend their juriſdictions. Of 
% thee comes the great abuſes in the probate of wills, and the 
« ſequeſtration of fruits. Of thee the rigorous and ſuperſtia 
„ tious obſeryance of all thoſe Canons which bring in profit to 
the Court; and the ſhameful neglect of all others that tend 

« only to the reformation of manners.“ IE OG. 
le then proceeded to treat of sECULaR BUSINESS. In 


« which (ſaid he) Prieſts and Biſhops do in theſe days ſo wholly, 
« employ 


4 
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« employ their time, that they ſeem the ſervants of men, ra- 
« ther than of GOD, and more the ſervants of this world, than 
% of JESUS CHRIST.” “ But our warfare ſhould be 
„ to pray with fervency and devotion, to read and ſtudy the 
«« Scriptures with diligence, to preach the word of GOD with 
« ſincerity, and to adminiſter the Holy Sacraments rightly, 
c.“ He then took notice of the many evils which were 
occaſioned to the Church, by the Clergy being ſo much engaged 
in temporal buſineſs. 

% In this age (ſaid he) we, the Clergy, feel very ſenſibly, 
« and are alarmed at, the oppoſition which we receive from the 
„ Laity ; but, alas! their oppoſition is abundantly leſs injuri- . 
« ousto us, than the oppoſition which there is, in our own vi- 
% cious and corrupt lives, to the laws both of GOD and 
G CHRIST.——— We are alſo troubled in theſe days with He- 
« retics; but no Hereſies are ſo pernicious to us, and to the 
40 people, as the wicked lives of Prieſts ; which, if we may be- 
« lieve St. Bernard, is, of all others, the worſt kind of Hereſy.” 

He afterwards proceeded to addreſs himſelf particularly to the 
Biſhops, in the following terms: The reformation and reſto- 
«« ration of the ſtate of the Church (ſaid he) ought to begin 
« from you Fathers, and be followed by us your Prieſts, and by 
«* all the Clergy. You are the heads, you are an example of 
living unto us; upon you we look, as the marks appointed 
for our direction; and in you, and in your lives, we deſire to 
« read, as in living books, how, and in what manner, we ought 
« to hve,” 

Now the proper method of reforming the Church will be, 
« not by making of new laws, for they are already ſufficiently 
„ numerous ; but by taking care that thoſe which are already 
„ made, be well kept, and put into execution. And, for this 
*. purpoſe, let thoſe laws and canons of the Church which are 
already made, and which are more immediately calculated for 
the promotion and encouragement of virtue, and for the 
„prevention and diſcouragement of vice, be now publicly 
« read in this aſſembly. | 

« In the firſt place, ſet thoſe canons be read, which admoniſh 
% you, Fathers, not to lay your hands ſuddenly upon any man, 
nor to be too eaſy in admitting perſons into holy orders. It 
* i neglect in this reſpe& which occaſions our having in the 
« Church ſuch a multitude of Prieſts without learning, and 
4% without y- In my judgment, it is not enough for a Prieſt 
that be be able to conſtrue a collect, to propoſe a queſtion, or 
% to anſwer a ſophiſm; but it is much more neceſlary that he 
* ſhould be of a pious and virtuous life, of approved morals, 
«* of, a competent eil in the Sacred Writings, and ſome know- 
« ledge of the Sacraments ; and, above all things, that he 
4 Mons have the fear of GOD, and the love of an heavenly, 
4 2. . 194 . * 
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© Let thoſe Canons be recited, which command the benefices 
of the Church to be given to the moſt worthy 5 and which 
direct that eccleſiaſtical promotions ſhould be made according 
to virtue and merit, and not by perſonal favour, or affection, 
or reſpe& of perſons. But, by the obſervation of a contrary 
practice, it comes to paſs in theſe days, that boys, and fools, 
and wicked perions, rule aud prefide in the Church, inſtead 
of grave, and wiſe, and good men. 


«© Rehearſe the Canons againſt Simony, and the procuring of 


benefices by corrupt means; a prevailing infection, that eats 
like a canker in the minds of the Clergy, and proſtitutes 


them to the moſt mercenary and ſervile means of getting pre- 


ferment. Rehearſe the Canons againſt non-re/idence, From 
this many evils ariſe in the Church ; thoſe who have bene- 
fices in it, leaving the diſcharge of the duties of their func- 
tion to ignorant and unqualified Curates, who are often alſo 
wicked men, and ſuch as have nothing in view but filthy 
lucre.” | 

Let all Canons be recited that concern the lives of the 
Biſhops and Clergy, that forbid every man in holy orders to 
be either a merchant, an uſurer, a hunter, a gameſter, or a 
foldier ; and thoſe which prohibit Clergymen Rom frequent- 
ing taverns, and keeping company with ſuſpected women; 


and alſo thoſe which command ſobriety and moderation in 
apparel, and in the adornment of the body.” 


Above all, Reverend Fathers and Biſhops, let thoſe Canons 
be recited which concern yourſelves ; particularly thoſe 
which relate to your fair and canonical election in the chap- 


ters of the reſpective cathedral churches. For the neglect 


of theſe Canons hath been the cauſe that Biſhoprics have 
been diſpoſed of more out of favour to men, than any re- 


ſpecꝭ to the grace of GOD 3; ſo that we have Biſhops little 


inclined to any thing ſpiritual, more diſpoſed to earthly than 
to heavenly things, and who have more of the ſpirit of this 
world, than of the fpirit of CHRIST. 

Let thoſe Canons be recited which relate to the reſidence 
of Biſhops within their reſpeQive dioceſes; which direct that 
they ſhould zealouſly endeavour to promote the ſalvation of 


men's ſouls ; that they ſhould ſow the ſeed of the word of 


GOD ; that they ſhould appear in their own cathedrals, eſpe- 
cially on the greater feſtivals ; that they ſhould ſometimes of- 
hoiate in the offices of public worſhip in their own perſons ; 


e that they ſhould hear the petitions and pleas of the poor, 


ſupport the fatherleſs and the widow, and exerciſe themſelves 
in works of piety and benevolence. * dd 

“ Rehearſe the Canons for a proper diſtribution of the goods 
of the Church; which direct that they ſhall not be ſquan- 
dered away in expenſive buildings, nor in ſumptuous apparel, 


nor in extravagant feaſtings, luxury, and wantonneſs, nor in 
E 


9. 3 * the 
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the enrichment of relations, nor in the feaſting of hounds ; 
but in things profitable and neceſſary for the Church. 
When theſe ſeveral Canons have been recited, and ſuch 
others as relate to the reformation of manners, nothing will 
then be wanting but a due and impartial execution of them; 
that; as we have laws, our lives may be conformable to them. 
And for theſe things, with all reverence, I call chiefly upon 
you, Fathers; for the execution of the Canons, and the ob- 
ſervation of the Conſtitutions, ſhould begin with you ; by 
which we ſhall be taught to imitate your example. And 
* when once the Clergy are thus , reformed, we may then with 
propriety 3 to the reformation of the Laity. The 
people will ſoon be good, if the Prieſts are ſo. Our good 
and yirtuous lives will teach them with more efficacy, than all 
our ſermons and diſcourſes, Our piety and virtue will ope- 
rate upon them more ee effectually, and will even 
ſooner compel them to come into the right way, than all your 
ſuſpenſions, excommunications, and curſings, and the 
*©.cenſures and terrors of the Church.“ 5 
- At the cloſe of his ſermon, the Dean made ſome apology for 
the freedom he had taken. I have mentioned ſuch thin 
(ſaid he), Reverend Fathers and brethren, as I thought moſt 
proper with relation to the reformation of the ſtate of the 
Church. And I truſt, from your goodneſs and candour, that 
what I have ſaid will be taken in good part. If I have in any 
thing exceeded the bounds of moderation, or ſpoken with too 
much warmth, I muſt beg you will forgive a man, who hath 
ſpoken nothing but from the fervency of his zeal, and his 
rief for the deplorable! ſituation of the Church. And, I 
ope, you will attend to the matter of what hath been ſaid, 
notwithſtanding the weakneſs or incapacity of the ſpeaker. 
Conſider the ſad ſtate in which the Church now is, and exert 
your utmoſt endeavours. for its reformation. Suffer not, Re- 
verend Fathers, ſuffer not this great aſſembly to meet in vain. 
Let not this fynod break up again, without having anſwered 
any end or purpoſe by its meeting. Vou have, indeed, aſ- 
ſembled together often; but, if I may be allowed to ſpeak 
freely, I have never yet ſeen, from the effects of theſe aſſem- 
blies, what advantage the Church hath derived from them.” 


cc 


cc 


«c 


We have dwelt the longer upon this remarkable ſermon,, be- 
cauſe it is not very common, and, we believe, not very generally _ 
known; and it contains ſo much good ſenſe, honeſty, and 
manly freedom, that the generality of our readers will not, we 
preſume, be diſpleaſed with the length of our quotations, 


. 


HE 


The Lite of Sir ANTHoNy FiTZHeRBERT, 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas, 


HIS learned Judge was the younger ſon of Ralph 
| Pitzherbert, Eſq; of Norbury in the county of Derby. 
After he had received the rudiments of his education 
in the country, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Ox- 
ford, from whence he was removed to one of the Inns of Court, 
He applied himſelf with great diligence to the ſtudy of the 
law ; and making a conſiderable ee in it, became a 
very eminent Lawyer. In 1511, being the third year of the 
reign of King Henry VIII. he was called to the degree of Ser- 
_ at law; and, in 1516, he received the honour of Knight- 
ood. He continued to diſtinguiſh himſelf in his profeſſion, by 
his great abilities, application and integrity ; and in 1517, he 
Was appointed one of the King's Serjeants at law. About two 
years after this, he publiſhed his Grand Abridgm:nt ; and ſome 
time after, ſeveral other learned pieces. And his reputation 
continuing to increaſe, in Eaſter-term, 1523, the fifteenth year 
ef the reign of Henry VIII. he was appointed one of the Judges 
of the Court of Common Pleas. And in this honourable ſtation 
he ſpent the remainder of his life (s), diſcharging the impor- 
tant duties of his office with ſuch eminent ability, as to be con- 
ſidered as the oracle of law in his own time; and alſo with ſuch 
uprightneſs and integrity, as gained him univerſal eſteem and 
reſpect. | 
We have but few particulars of the life of this learned Judge. 
It is ſaid, that he openly oppoſed Cardinal Wolſey, when he was 
at the height of bis power, without any regard to the conſe- 
uences. And we are alſo told, that when he lay upon his 
death-bed, foreſeeing the changes which were like to happen in 
the Church, as well as in the State, he preſſed his children in 
very ſtrong terms to promiſe him ſolemnly, neither to accept 
grants, nor to make purchaſes of Abhey-lands. And they ac- 
— promiſed him, it is ſaid, that they would not; and re- 
ligiou y adhered to their promiſe, though very much to their 
own diſadvantage. 
Sir Anthony Fitzherbert died, in an advanced age, very de- 
ſervedly regretted, on the 27th of May, 1538; and was interred 
3 E 2 in 


+ («) Mr, Camden, by miſtake, England, See Biographia Britannica, 
Med him Lord Chief Juſtice of Vol. III. P. 1935, 1937. 
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in his own pariſh church of Norbury. He left behind him a nu- 
merous poſterity ; and as he became, by the death of his elder 
brother, SO of the family eſtate, he was in a condition to 
provide for them in a very plentiful manner. -—- The works 
of this learned Judge were as follows : 
IJ.“ The Grand Abridgment, collected by that moſt Reve- 
„ rend Judge, Mr. Anthony Fitzherbert, lately conferred with 
„his own manuſcript, corrected by himſelf, &c.” This 
work was firſt printed upon a fine royal paper, and in a charac- 
ter reſembling antient writing, in 1519. There have been ſeve- 
ral editions of it ſince, particularly one in -1557, and one in 
1665. Sir Edward Coke mentions our author, and this work of 
his, in many places, and always with much reſpect. Indeed, 
this valuable abridgement of the Common Law was extremely 
well received on its firſt publication, and has ever ſince been in 
high eſteem among thoſe of that profeſſion who were the beſt 
qualified to judge of its merit. N R | 
II.“ The Office and authority of Juſtices of peace, compiled 
&« and extracted out of the old books, às well of the Common 
« Law, as of the Statutes.” This was printed at London in 
1538, in 12mo, part in French, and part in Engliſh, without the 
author's name, and ſeveral times afterwards. It was held a ve 
uſefal book for that cime, being the firſt upon the ſubjeR that 
was ever publiſhed. It was afterwards augmented. by Richard 
Crompton, Eſq; and printed in 4to at leaſt ſeven; times durin 
his lite ; and before Serjeant Crompton publiſhed, it with addi- 
tions, it had been tranſlated and printed ſeveral times in Eng- 
liſh. Fang” | | |; I 
III. The office of Sheriffs, Bailiffs of liberties, Eſcheators, 
« Conſtables, Coroners, c.“ Lond. 15384 4to, This has alſo 
been annexed by Serjeant Crampton to his office and authority of 
Juſtices of the peace, and has been frequently printed with it. 
IV. Of the diverſity of Courts.“ This was written by 
him in the twenty-firſt year of Henry VIII. but without the au- 
thor's name. It was originally written in French, but was tran- 
ſlated into Engliſh by V. H. of Gray's Inn, and added by him 
to Andrew Horne's Mirrour of Juſtices. EN 
V. The new Natura Brevium.” London, 1534. This 
work was firſt written in French, and ſeveral times printed. in 
that I:nguage ; but it was afterwards tranſlated into Engliſh, 
and often publiſhed with very accurate tables, having always 
been in very high eſteem. The nature and deſign of this work, 
as well as the feaſon of its being ſtiled the new Natura Brevium, 
will beſt appear from the author's poem to the work. 
In every art and ſcience {ſays he) there are certain rules 
« and foundations, to which a man ought to give credit, and 
«« which he cannot deny. In like manner, there are divers 
* maxims and fundamentals in the knowledge of the oy ern 
g n «c ws 
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„Laws of the land, which a man ought to believe very neceſ- 
«« ſary for thoſe who will underitand the ſame, eſpecially at the 
beginning of their ſtudies: for, upon thoſe fundamentals, the 
hole law loth depend. For which purpoſe, in time paſt, 
« there was cmpoled a very * 1. book, called Tag 
„ REGISTER, which doth contain ſundry principles, by which 
** he muſt be well inſtructed who would ſtudy the law. And alſo 
„for that purpoſe was there compoſed, by a learned man, a 
«© book called Natwra Breviam, which book doth declare and ſet 
« forth the diverlities and natures of many original writs, with 
their proceſs, which book helped mach to the underſtanding 
« not only of Tye RecisTes, but alſo of the law of the land 
« but becauſe of late time that book hach been tranilated 
into the Engliſh tongue, and many things are therein, which 
« are not according to the law of the land; and many other 
e things are omitted, which are very profitable and neceſl; 
for the underſtanding of the law, for that cauſe is this — 
„ compoſed and publiſhed.” 

Lord Chief Juitice Coke ſays of this work of judge Fitzher- 
bert's, that it is an exact work, and exquiſitely penned. 

VI. Of the ſurveying of lands.” Printed in 1539, and 
1567. 

VII. „The Book of Huſbandry, very profitable and neceſ- 
& ſary for all-perſons.” Printed in 1534, and ſeveral times af- 
ter in the reigns of Mary and Elizabeth. It is faid in an adver- 
tiſement to the reader, prefixed to this book, that it was written 
by one Anthony Fitzherbert, who had been forty years an huſ- 
bandman: from whence many have concluded that this could 
not be our Judge. But in the preface to his book of the ſur- 
* veying of lands,“ he mentions his book of AcrrCULTURE ; 
and in the advertiſement prefixed to the ſame book, it is ex- 
preſsly ſaid, that the author of that treatiſe | of Surveying, was 
the author likewiſe of the book concerning the office of a Juſtice 
of the peace. From whence it is inferred, that both thoſe books 
were written by Judge Fitzherbert ; who, perhaps, in thoſe ſea- 
ſons which allowed him leiſure to go into the country, might 
apply himſelf as vigorouſly to huſbandry in the country, as he 
dd to the ſtudy of the law when in town. 

We have already obſerved, that Sir Anthony Fitzherbert left 
a numerous poſterity. Of two of his grandſons we will give 
ſome account, 5 

'THOMAS FITZHERBERT was”the ſon of William Fitz- 
herbert, fourth ſon to the Judge, and was born in the county of 
Stafford, in the year 1552. After having been initiated in 
grammar learning, he was ſent to the Univerſity of Oxford in 
1568, But having been before chiefly trained up in the Roman 
Catholic religion, the College grew diſagreeable to him. For 
though he would ſometimes hear a ſermon, which he was per- 
mitted to do by an old Popiſh prieſt, who lived privately in Ox- 


ford, 
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ford, and to whom he would often recur for religious inſtruc- 
tion, yet he would ſeldom go to prayers, for which he was often 
admoniſhed by the Sub-Rector of his houſe, At length, ſeem- 
ing to be wearied with the Hereſy of the times, as he called it, 
he withdrew without a degree to his patrimony ; where alſo re- 
fuſing to go to his pariſh church, he was impriſoned about the 
year 1572, in the fifteenth year of Queen Elizabeth's reign. 
But Mr. Fitzherbert being ſoon after ſet at liberty, he became 
ſtill more zealous for his religion, defending it againſt the Pro- 
teſtant Miniſters, and maintaining publicly, that Catholics ought 
not to go to Proteſtant churches ; for which being likely to 
ſuffer, he withdrew, and lived concealed. In 1580, when Cam- 
ian and Parſons the Jeſuit came into England, he went to 
wor found them out, and ſupplied them liberally. Wherc- 
upon bringing himſelf into a Præmuni e, and foreſeeing great 
dangers, he went a voluntary exile into France, in the year 
1582, where he in vain ſolicited the cauſe of Mary Queen of 
Scots. After the death of that unhappy Princeſs, and the lofs 
of his own wife, Mr. Fitzherbert left France, and repaired to 
Madrid, in order to implore the protection of Philip II. to whom 
moſt of the Engliſh exiles reſorted. But upon the defeat of the 
Spaniſh Armada, in 1588, he left Spain, and accompanied the 
Duke of Feria to the city of Milan in Italy. Fitzherbert conti- 
-nued ſome time at Milan, and from thence went to Rome. Du- 
ring his ſtay there, he compoſed ſeveral books, and amongſt the 
reſt two treatiſes againſt the maxims of Machiavel, which gained 
Him much EN both among Proteſtants and Papiſts. He 
entered into the ſociety of JESUS in 1614, and received Prieſts 
orders about the ſame year. After which he ſpeedily removed 
into Flanders, to preſide over the miſſion there, and continued 
at Bruſſels about two years. The conſiderable abilities and 
learning which he poſſeſſed, together with the high eſteem 
which he had gained * his prudent behaviour at Bruſſels, pro- 
cured him the government, with the title of Rector, of the 1 
liſn College at Rome. He exerciſed this office for twenty-two 
_ with great credit, during which time he is ſaid to have 
been often named for a Cardinal's hat; and which, it is ſup- 
poſed, he might eaſily have obtained, if he had been deſirous of 
it. He died in 1640, in the eighty-eighth year of his age, and 
was interred in the chapel belonging to the Engliſh College. 

He wrote many treatiſes in defence of the Romiſh Church. 
NICHOLAS FITZZ HERBERT was another grandſon of Sir 
Anthony Fitzherbert's, and a great ſufferer likewiſe on account 
of his zealous attachment to Popery. He was the ſon of John 
Fitzherbert, the Judge's ſecond fon. In his youth he was a ſtu- 
dentin Exeter College; and about 1572, left his native country, 
parents, and . in conſequence of his religion, and 
went beyond the ſea as a voluntary exile. At firſt he ſettled at 
Bononia in Italy, in order to acquire the knowledge of the _ 
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vil Law, and continued there till 1580. Not long after, he 
went to Rome, and in the — 1587, began to live in the fa- 
mily of William Alan, the Cardinal of England, and continued 
with him till the time of his death, being then accounted emi- 
nent for his knowledge in the laws — _ literature, He 
publiſhed ſeveral pieces; and wrote the life of his patron, Car- 
dinal Alan; but that, for political reaſons, was never pub- 
liſhed. Mr. Fitzherbert was unfortunately drowned . ſome time 
in the year 1612, in a journey he made from Rome, being then 
ſuppoſed to be about fixty-three years of age. 
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The Life of JAMES BEATON, 
' Archbiſhop of St. ANDREW S, 


HIS famous Prelate was deſcended from an antient 
and honourable family, that came originally from 
France, but which had been long ſettled in Scotland. 

Y His father was — Beaton, of Balfour, and his mo- 
ther Mary, daughter to Sir David Boſwell of Blamuto. He was a 
younger ſon, and therefore very early intended for the Church, 
and with that view kept to his ſtudies. He had great natural ta- 
lents, which he improved by the acquiſition of the beſt learning 
which could be attained, at that time, in his country. 

He had conſiderable advantages at his firſt ſetting out in the 
world. His brother, Sir David Beaton of Criegh, who was a 
man of learning and ability, was alſo. a great Courtier, and ſo 
much beloved by his maſter, King James IV. that he raiſed him 
to the honour of being Comptroller of his Houſhold, and, in 
1502, made him Treaſurer of Scotland. But befides the aſſiſ- 
tance derived to James Beaton, from the intereſt of his brother 
Sir David, he was alſo in great credit with the powerful Houſe 
of Douglas; from whom he received his ſirſt preferment, which 
was that of the Provoſtſhip of Bothwell, and which was given 
him by George Douglas, Earl of Angus. Before the Reforma- 
tion, there were in Scotland many collegiate churches of ſecular 
Priefts, and he who preſided over theſe Canons was ſtiled Pro- 
voſt, The church of Bothwell was one of theſe. 

'This preferment was conferred upon him in 1503. But the 
next year he was promoted to the rich and honourable prefer- 

t of Abbot of Dumferling, which Abbacy became void by 
the death of James Stuart, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, Duke 
of Roſs, and Chancellor of Scotland. This was a ftrong evi- 
dence of the King's favour ; but, in 1505, he received a {till 
greater. His brother, Sir David Beaton, died that year ; upon 
which the King honoured him with the ſtaff of High-Treaſurer 
in the zoom of his brother ; and he began to be confidered as 
one of the chief Miniſters of the King his maſter, 

In 1508, he was us 50 to the Biſhopric of Galloway, on 
the death of Biſhop Vauſs; and before he had ſat a tull year in 
that'See, he was removed to the Archbiſhopric of Glaſgow, va- 
cant by the death of Dr. Blackader, upon which he reſigned the 
Treaſurer's ſtaff in 1509. He is ſuppoſed to have oe this 
ſep with a view to be more at leiſure to mind the n of 
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his dioceſe; for we are told, that while he continued at Glaſ- 
gow, he attended the duties of his function with great diligence. 
And he alſo encloſed his epiſcopal palace in Glaſgow with a mag- 
nificent ſtone wall, of aller work, towards the eaſt, ſouth, and 
weſt, with a baſtion on one corner, and a tower on the other, 
fronting the high ſtreet, whereon are fixed in different places 
his coat of arms. He alſo laid out a conſiderable ſum of mo- 
ney in building and repairing of bridges that were gone to de- 
cay, at different places within the Regality, and about the city 
of Glaſgow. | 

In 1513, King James IV. of Scotland having imprudently en- 
tered into a war with England, was ſlain in the battle of Flod- 
den-field ; and with him fell the flower of his Nobility, and 
amongſt them Alexander, Archbiſhop of St. Andrews, and Chan- 
cellor of Scotland, his natural ſon. By this fatal blow the king- 
dom was thrown into the utmoſt confuſion. The Queen, Mar- 
garet, was declared Regent of the kingdom by the late King's 
will ; and ſuch of the Nobility as ſurvived the battle of Flod- 
den-field, had ſubmitted to her authority ; but in conſequence 
of an haſty and indecent marriage with the Earl of Angus, ſhe 


was deprived of her Regency. The Nobility, however, could 


not agree about this; and the Clergy, inſtead of interpoſing 
their good offices, and endeavouring to promote peace 1n the 
kingdom, were all together by the ears about the Archbiſhopric 
of St. Andrews. So that, for the re-eſtabliſhment of the public 
tranquillity, it was found neceſſary to ſend for —— tuart, 
Duke of Albany, the young King's great uncle, from France, 
and to declare him Regent of the kingdom. 

Amongſt thoſe who were particularly diſtinguiſhed by the new 
Regent's favour, was Archbiſhop Beaton. He raiſed him to the 
office of High Chancellor ; and gave him for the ſupport of his 
dignity the two rich abbies of Kiſtwinning and Arbroth, which 
he held with his Archbiſhopric ix comumenDdum. While 
Archbiſhop Beaton reſided at Glaſgow, in 1515, the famous Dr. 
Gawin Douglas, uncle to the Earl of Angus, was promoted to 
the See of Dunkeld, which being a ſuffragan to the Archbiſhop 


of Glaſgow, Dr. Douglas went thither to be conſecrated. And 


Beaton, to ſhew how much he reſpected the new Biſhop and his 
family, entertained him and all his attendants with great magni- 
ficence and ſplendor, and defrayed the whole expence of his con- 


ſ 
ſecration. = notwithſtanding all this, and though he had been 


firſt patroniſed by the family of Douglas, yet the favours which 
he had received from the Regent, the Duke of Albany, in- 
duced 23 _— to join his party, in oppoſition to that 
amily, 

In 1517, the Duke of Albany went over into France ; upon 
which fe appointed, amongſt other great men, Archbiſhop Bea- 
ton to be one of the Governors of Scotland in his abſence, And, 


with a view of preventing diſputes amongſt them, they had dif- 
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ferent provinces aſſigned, them. But this did not anſwer the 
purpoſe ; for during che Agent's abſence, ſuch confuſions pre- 
vailed in Scotland, and ſuch mutual enmity, rapine, and vio- 
lence, amongſt the great families, that the 4s was, for a 
conſiderable time, in the utmot diſorder. At length it was pro- 
ſed ta commit the reins of government into the hands of the 
arl of Arran, a Nobleman nearly allied in blood to the King. 
Accordingly, at his inſtance, a convention df eſtates was ſurh- 
moned to meet at Edinburgh, on the 2oth of April, 1520, 
On the day appointed, the Earl of Arran, with many of the 
Nobility, aiſembled together in Archbiſhop Beaton's houſe, at 
the bottom of Black. frier-wynde ; where, previous to the ſitting 
of the convention, they relolved to a prehend the Earl of An- 
us ; alledging that his power was ſo great, that whilſt he re- 
mained free, they could not have a free Parhament. But as 
ſoon as che Earl was informed of this deſign, he ſent his uncle 
Gawin Douglas, Biſhop of Dunkeld, to Archbiſhop Beaton, the 
Chancellor, offering that if he had failed in any part of his duty 
to the reſt of the Lords, he would moſt willingly ſubmit himſelf 
to the cenſure of the convention, which was then göing to meet. 
And Bithop Douglas himſelf earneſtly belought the (Fancellor. 
Beaton, that he would uſe his beſt endeavours with his friends to 
compromiſe matters, in order to prevent the tFyhon of blood. 
Archbiſhop Beaton, however, though he was as deep in the de- 
7 — 2 any of the party, and had “ very een 
Hume, 17 put on armour to be preſent at it, and to af it them 
«« himſelf in'perſon ;” yet he Codes to excuſe himſelf às 
well as he could, by laying the blame wholly upon the Earl öf 
Arran, who, he pretended, was highly offended With the Earl of 
Angus upon many accounts; an er he had reckoned up the 
chief of them, and ſaid that for thoſe reaſons Arran would have 
Angus arreſted, he in the end concluded with ſaying There 
is no remedy ! Upon my conſcience, I cannot hel it.“ In 
the heat of his aſſeveration, Beaton, ſmote his breaſt with Kis 
| band, which made the iron plates of the coat of mail under his 
caſſock return arattling ſound 925 ; which Biſhop Douglas per- 
ceiviug, he gave his brother Prelate this juſt reprimand. . How 
« now, my Lord, . methinks your conſcience clatters; We ate 
60 Prielts, it is not lawful for us to put on 'armour, or Bear arms. 


| " "YR 
(7) Lot the author of the hiſtory unde? bis than'or eifotk, Ayd now 
of England, Ce. but Mr. David beitig' kflo 


öcked upbn, it /atiweted 
Hume of Godſcroft, author of the 


hiſtory of the hovſe and race of Dou- 
Blas. —See, that Work, Edit. Edinb. 
2748. Vol. II. F. 76. and Biographia 
Eritannica, Vol. I. P. 37 1 
N ,“ In the hear of His aſſevera- 
ioh, he beat his breaſt with his hand, 
where his conſcience lay well covered 
with a coat of mail ; a ſecret hid 


on 

with a fattling noiſe which the plar-s 
of iron, did yitld;. bearibg. witnels 
againſt, him how little, he cared for 
— inward witneſs, which belied 
him, when he proteſted he was defi- 
rous to pacify matters, Being indeed. 
thus preparing for war... Hume's 
Hiſt. of the Houſe of Douglas, Vol. 
II. b. 76, 77. 
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It is inconſiſtent with our character.“ However, the good 
Biſhop Douglas, finding he could no way prevail with them, in 
behalf of the Earl of Angus, retired. But as to Archbiſhop 
| Beaton, he, according to | =® 4 inſtead of being a pro- 
« moter of peace, flew armed up and down, like a firebrand of 
“ ſedition,” | | 
As in this ſituation of affairs, no accommodation could be 
brought about between the two parties, a ſkirmiſh enſued, in 
which the party of the Earl of Angus, who was much beloved 
in Edinburgh, had the advantage. And the martial Archbiſhop 
Beaton, when he ſaw the day was loſt, and his friends defeated, 
fled for ſanctuary to the Black-friars church, and was there 
taken out from behind the altar, and his rochet torn off him. 
And he would certainly have been ſlain, if Biſhop Gawin 
Douglas had not, from a regard to his character, interceded for 
him, and ſaved his life. Though Beaton, by his after beha- 
viour, appears not to have been very grateful to Douglas for 
this important ſervice ( 2). | 
The following year, 1521, Archbiſhop Beaton's affairs grew *' 
ſomewhat more proſperous, The Duke of Albany, the Re- 
gent, arrived from France, who, for the ; preſent, introduced 
ome kind of order in the government, and obliged the Earl of 
Angus to conſent, for the ſake of the public peace, to remain for 
a year in France. And ſome time aiter this died Dr. Andrew 
Forman, Archbiſhop 'of St. Andrews, 'and Primate of Scotland. 
This opened a fair path to Beaton to ſet himſelf at the head of 
the Scottiſh Church: and accordingly he found means to ſuc- 
ceed in his deſign, being made Archbiſhop of St. Andrews in 
1523. He did not, however, obtain this preferment without a 
very con ſiderable ſtruggle ; though he was favoured by the Re- 
gent, and by the young King, who was very much governed by 
he 19 0 50 's hen David Beaton; in whoſe favour the 
new Primate, ſoon after his promotion, reſigned the rich abbey 
of Arbrorh, or Aberbrothock. 3 | 
The fame year the Duke of Albany returned again into 
France. Soon after which his authority, as'Regent, was taken 
away, by an Act of Parliament; for the Earl of Angus return- 


ing into Scotland, obtained ſuch a 
| 3 F 2 


(w) It is ſaid that Beaton having 
an eye upon the Archbiſhopric of St. 
Andrews, upon the death of Arch- 
biſhop Forman, (who was promoted 
to that See after the death of Alex- 

ander), was afraid of no competitor 
ſo much as Biſhop Douglas; and, 
"therefore, with a view of being rid 
of him, he wrote a letter to the King 
of Denmark, in which he repreſented 
Fim as 4 perſon diſaffected to the 


2 * 


degree of influence in the 
J | public 


Government, and going about to in- 
frinze the priivleges granted to the 
Scottiſh nation by the Holy See, en- 
deavouring to be preferred to the 
Archbiſhopric by the intereſt of the 
Emperor and the King of England, 
then public enemies to Scotland ; 
and therefore he-intreated rhe King, 
that he would write to his Miniſters 
at Rome, to inform his Hoſineſs that 
the Biſhop was under a ſentence of 
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1 — affairs of the kingdom, that all things were directed by 
im and his adherents. Matters being in this ſituation, Arch- 
biſhop Beaton, for the preſent, joined himſelf to the party of 
the Earl of Angus; though this, as Hume ſays, was rather out 
of fear than good-will. And, therefore, when a faction was 
formed againſt Angus, he fell off from that Nobleman's party. 
Upon which Angus, to be revenged of him, brought the King 
to the Archbiſhop's houſe ' at Edinburgh, and ſeized upon his 
houſhold goods for hif own uſe. For there was ſo much anar- 
chy and confuſion in the Scottiſh - government in theſe times, 
that acts of violence and oppreſſion were frequently practiſed 
by every party, when they happened to gain the aſcendant. 
In 1526, the King, James V. was Fr aver of full age, though 
he was only eighteen, and the adminiſtration placed entirely in 
the hands of the Earl of Angus. And one of the firſt ſteps 
which were taken, after this alteration in the government, was 
the appointment of a new Privy Council, from which Arch- 
biſhop Beaton was excluded ; and ſoon after the Great Seal was 
taken from him, and, in 1527, the Earl of Angus appointed 
High Chancellor in his room. Many attempts were, however, 
made, todiſpoſſeſs the Earl of Angus of his power, particularly 


by the Earl of Lennox; but the latter Nobleman was killed in a 


baniſhment becauſe of his demerits, 

and thereby put a ſtop to his ambi- 

tious deſigns, | 
Buchanan informs us, that the Re- 
gent, the Duke of Albany, cauſed the 

Pope to call over Biſhop Douglas, to 

purge himſelf there from ſome crimes 

which, were imputed to him, But 
the year after, 1522, Biſhop Gawin 

DovcrAs, (as we are alſo told by 

Buchanan), in his journey to Rome, 

fell ſick of the plague in London, and 
died. © His virtues (ſays he) were 
ſuch, that he was very much la- 
mented ; for befides the ſplendor of 
his anceſtry, and the comelineſs of 
his perion, he was maſter of a great 
ſhare of learning, for the age in 
which he lived; and being alſo a 
man- of high prudence, and fingular 
moderation, in troubleſome times, 
he was much eſteemed in point of 
. faithfulneſs and authority, even by 

the contrary faftions, He left be- 
+ hind him confiderable monuments of 
his integrity and learning, written in 
his mother- tongue. 

Mr. Hume alſo ſays of Biſhop 
Douglas, that when he died, he leit 
behind him « great approbation of 
his virtues, and love of his perſon, in 
the hearts of all good men, For be- 


ſkirmiſh 


fides the Nobility of his birth, the 
dignity and comelineſs of his perſon. 
age, he was learned, temperate, and 
of ſingu'ar moderation ; and in theſe 
ſo turbulent times, had always car- 
ried himſelf amongſt all the factions 
of the Nobility equally, and with a 
mind to make peace, and not to ſtir 
up parties: which qualities were 
very rare in Clergymen of thoſe days. 
He wrote in his native tongue divers 
things ; but his chicſeſt work is the 
tranſlation of Virgil, yet extant, in 
verſe, in which he ties himſelf as 
ſtrictly as poſſible; and yet it is ſo 


well expreſſed, that whoever ſhall. 


effay to do the like, will find it a hard 
piece of work to go through with it. 
In his prologues before every book, 
where he hath his liberty, he ſheweth 
a natural vein of poeſy, ſo pure, 
pleaſan', and judicious, that I believe 
there is none that hath written be- 
fore or ſince, but cometh ſhort of 
him, And in my opinion, there is 
not ſuch a piece to be found, as his 
prologue to the 8th book, beginning 
Of Dreams and of Drivelings, &c. at 
leaſt in our language.“ Hiſt. of the 
Houſe of Douglas, &c, Vol. II. P. 
29.---This Prelate was a great ad- 
wirer of Chaucer, 
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{ſkirmiſh - between the two parties; and the Earl of Angus's 
arty, after this, ſeized upon, pillaged, and ruined Archbiſhop 
2 caſtle, becauſe they conſidered him, ſays Buchanan, as 
the author of all the projects which the Earl of Lennox had un- 
dertaken (x). And the Primate was obliged to aſſume dif- 
ferent diſguiſes, and to conceal himſelf amongſt his friends ; by 
which means only he could ſcreen himſelf from the vengeance 

of the oppoſite party. 1 
However, the Earl of Angus, and his party, being at length 
driven from Court, the Archbiſhop came again into power, but 
did not recover his office of Chancellor, Which was beſtowed 
upon Dunbar, Archbiſhop of Glaſgow. From this time Arch- 
'brſhop Beaton continued to reſide in his own palace at St. An- 
drews, and was concerned in ſome violent perſecutions of the 
Proteſtants. It is alledged, indeed, in his juſtification, that he 
was not himſelf much inclined to proceedings of this kind; 
but that he was prevailed upon to be concerned in them, by his 
nephew, David Beaton, Abbot of Aberbrothock ; who, we are 
told, governed at this time both his uncle, the Archbiſhop, and 
the King his maſter. But as Archbiſhop Beaton did actually 
ive his name and ſanction to theie ſanguinary proceedings, no 
influence of this kind can be thought, by any impartial man, 
ſufficient to exculÞate him from the guilt of being a perſecutor. 
The Clergy ct Scotland were at this time chiefly in the 
French intereſt, and bitter enemies to England, becauſe they con- 
ſidered King Henry VIII. as a friend to the Reformation. And 
they thought it neceſſary to endeavour to ſtop the progreſs of the 
new r as they were called, by a vigorous proſecution. 
The firſt who was called in queſtion for Hereſy, was Patrick 
Hamilton, Abbot of Ferne, a man nobly deſcended, being ne- 
phew to the Earl of Arran by his father, and to the Duke of 
Albany by his mother, and not much above twenty-three years 
of age, This young gentleman had travelled into Germany, 
and — 5 an acquaintance with Martin Luther, Phi- 
lip Melancthon, Francis Lambard, and other learned men, was 
by them inſtructed in the principles of the reformed religion; 
in the proſeſſion of which he became ſo zealous, that he reſolved 
to come back into his own country, and communicate to others 
that light which he had received. At his return, whereſoever he 
came, he ſpared not to lay: open the corruptions of the Romiſh 
Church, and to ſhew the errors which were crept into the Chriſ- 
tian religion; to all which many Fave a ready attention; _ 
| f e 


(x) % The Earl of Angus know- 


times, goes now to St, Andrews, 
ing well that Archbiſhop Beaton was 


one of the chief ſtirrers/ up of the 
Earl of Lennox in this enterprize 
againſt him, remembering alſo how 
he had betore ſtirred up Arran in the 
ſame manner, and his affiſting of 
him at Edinburgh, and many other 


takes the caſtle by force, and pil- 


lageth it; but could not apprebend 


the fox himſelf, who fled from bole 
to hole, and lurked ſecretly amongſt 
his friends.“ -Hume's Hiſt. of the 
Houſe of Douglas, Sc. Vol. II. P. 
90. 
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dana re;followed, on account. of his learning, and the 
Ateguſneſs of, 8 to people of all ranks. The 
« Clergy, alarmed.at this, under a prezence of holding a confe- 
rence, with hum, enticed him to the city of St. Andrew's; and 
when he came thithgr, appointed Eriar Alexander Campbell to 
keep company way him, and to uſe the belt perſuaſions he 
Hals to,diyert.han teqm his e They had accordingly 
ſeveral conferences; in which the Friar agknowledged. that 
many. things in the Church did need to be reformed, and ap- 
lzuding his judgment in molt of the points, he was rather, con- 
— in Ms Opinions, than any way convinced gf the con- 
1505 And hawing yhus ſtaid ſome, few days in the city, whilſt 
he ſuſpected no viglence to be uſed, in the night he was appre- 
hepded, whil he was in bed, and carried priſoner to the caltle. 
Phe next day he was; brought before the Archbiſhop, and ac- 
caſed of 'holdyig thirteen heretical articles; the firit ſeven, of 
Which he declared. to be, in his judgment, undoubtedly true; 
and he refuſed togondemn the others. And theſe articles be- 
ing delivered to the Rector of the Univerſity, and twelve other 
Diwaves, they, on the ad of March, 1527, delivered them back 
Sgain to the Judges, with their certificate that they were here- 
neal. | Upon this, judgment they founded their ſentence, which 
was ſubſcribed by the two Archbiſhops, thiſt Biſhops, fix Ah- 
hats and Fraars, apd eight Divines. The very ſame day he was 
transferred to thę ſecular Judge, and burnt that very afternoon. 
Sa eagerly expaditignus were theſe pretended Miniſters of the 
rag of * and love, to commit to the flames the body of 
Their grring brother} | | 
s Hamyiton ſaffered death with great courage and conſtancy, 
the intentions of the, Clergy were by no. means anſwered by it. 
On the contrary, at promoted the Reformation in Scotland ve 
much; and many pablickly profeſſed their opinion, that Patric 
Hamiltan ſuffered unjuſtly; though we are told, that one perſon 
Was burnt for only | ſaying ſo. But the Clergy were fur {yl 
Loing on in the ſame tract; and were deſugus of ſtopping the 
mauchs of all ſuch as; preached what they diſliked, in the ſame 
manner as they had done Hamiltons. | 
_ As &rchbiſhop. Beaton had incurred much odium by the death 
.of Hamilton, he was got, we are told. much inclined to conti- 
nue ſuch ſeverities ; at leaſt he did not much chuſe to act in 
_ theſe: meaſures himſelf ; but choſe rather to grant commiſſions 
er e were. 4nglined to proceed \ ver as preached 
the doct he 


rines of the Reformation. T umane Prelate would 


rather have avoided the burning of Heretics himſelf ; but, not- 
.waithanding this, he impowered other people to do it. It ha 
pened at onè of the conſultations of the Clergy at this time for 
he extirpation of Hereſy, that ſome of thoſe who were the moſt 
e ede earneſtly for going on with the 


preceadings in the 


* ” 


ſhop's court. Upon which one Mr. 
| +» John 


( 


6 


05 
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a 
With the Archbiſhop, ' ſaid to them, If you burn any more of 
« them, take my advice, and burn them in celtars ; for I dare 
« afſure'you, that the ſmoke of Mr. Patrick Hamilton has in- 
« fected all that it blew upon.“ inet 2h 3 

About the ſame time one Alexander Seton, a black Priar, 
preached openly in the church of St. Andre's, 4s it was faid, 
that, according to St. Paul's deſcription 6f Biſhops, there were 
no Biſhops in Scotland. This being kay "ro Arthbrfhop 
Beaton, though not in very preciſe terms, he ſent for Mr. Seton, 
and reproved him ſharply for having ſaid, according to his in- 
formation, that a Biſhop who did not preach was but a dumb 
«© dog, who fed not the flock, but fed his own belly.” Seton 
ſaid, that thoſe who had reported this were liars ; but upon this 
witneſſes were produced, os teſtified very poſitively to the fact. 
Upon which Seton, by way of reply, delivered himſelf thus : 
Lord, you have heard, and may conſider, what ears theſe 
cc aſſes have, who cannot diſcern between Paul, Iſaiah, Zacha- 
„ riah, Malachi, and Friar Alexander Seton. In truth, my 
„Lord, I did preach that Paul faith, it behoveth a Biſhop 
« to be a os Iſaiah faith, that they that feed not the 
« flock are dum dogs ; and the Prophet Zachariah ſaith, that 
* they are idle Paſtors, Of my own head I affirmed nothing, 
but declared what the ſpirit of GOD before pronounced; at 
„ whom, my Lord, if you be not offended, , you cannot juſtly be 
«« offended with me.” Ho much ſoever the Biſhop might be 
„ incenſed, he diſmiſſed Friar Seton, we are told, without an 
hurt; but he, being well acquainted with-the temper of his 
adverſaries, ſoon afterwards fled out of the kingdom. 

The Archbiſhop's nephew, David Beaton, acted for the ſeveral 
laſt years of his life, as his co-adjutor ; and the Archbiſhop com- 
mitted to him the charge of all eccleſiaſtical affairs ; being 
himſelf aged and ſickly, and not often ſeen abroad. The King, 
however, retained ſo much regard for the old Primate, as to 

ermit him to diſpoſe of all his preferments, by which means 
Nis relation, George Dury, obtained the rich abbey of Dum- 
fermling, and one Mr. Hamilton became Abbot of Killwining. 
The Archbiſhop, in the decline of his life, began to ere& the 
New So in the Univerſity of St. Andrews ; but he did not 
live to finiſh it. He left, however, the beſt part of his eſtate to- 
wards the completion of it ; but that, after his death, was ap- 
plied to a different purpoſe. He died in 1539, and was interred 
in the cathedral church of St. Andrews. 

Archbiſhop Beaton enjoyed the Primacy of Scotland ſixteen 
years. One of his ſucceſſors, Archbiſhop Spotſwood, ſays that 
% he was herein moſt unfortunate, that under the ſhadow of his 


Ne ibn i Ei 
John Lindſey, a facetious'man, we inp 


* authdrity, many good men were put to death for the cauſe of 


„religion, though he himſelf was neither violently ſet, nor 
much ſolicitous, as it was thought, how matters _ in * 


tear, as it is faid, 


& 
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„ Church.“ Leſley, Biſhop of Roſs, does indeed give Arch- 
biſhop Beaton a very good character; but, upon the whole, the 
character given of him by John Knox, ſeems to be not an unjuſt 
Se. He was (ſays he) more careful of the world, than to 
« preach CHRIST, or yet to advance any religion but for the 
ce Ehion only ; and as he ſought the world, it fled him not ; 
« for it was well known, that at once he was Archbiſhop of 
« St. Andrews, Abbot of Dunfermling, Aberbrothe, Killwining, 
„ and Chancellor of Scotland.“ | 


N 
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OHN SKELTON was deſcended, according to An- 
thony Wood, from the Skeltons of Cumberland, He was 
educated in the Univerſity of Oxford; after which, en- 
tering into holy orders, he was made Rector of Dyſſe in 

Norfolk. But“ he was eſteemed (ſays Wood) more fit for the 
«< ſtage, than the pew or pulpit.” And it appears that having 
been guilty of ſome irregularities, not quite conſiſtent with the 
clerical character, he fell under the heavy cenſure of his Dio- 
ceſan, the Biſhop of Norwich : and the accuſations which were 
brought againſt him had the greater weight, on account of his 


— ridiculed and ſatirized the Monks and Dominicans with 
eve 


great ſeverity in his writings. 
It appears, however, that his poetical talen ts recommended 


. him at Court, and obtained him the pol of Poet-Laureat to 


King Henry VIII. who was pleaſed with his productions ( a). 
But he having indulged his talent for ſatire by ſome keen re- 
flections upon Cardinal Wolſey, this drew on him ſo ſevere a 
proſecution, chat he was obliged to fly for ſhelter to the ſanctu- 
ary at Weſtminſter, 

Skelton had been very ſatirical upon the Cardinal more than 
once. When Wolſey by his legantine power had removed the 
convocation which was held at St. Paul's, at the Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury's call, and ſummoned the Archbiſhop and Clergy to 
meet at Weſtminſter, (a fight which had never before been ſeen 
an England), Skelton this diftich upon it: 


«© Gentle Paul lay down thy ſword, 
For Peter of Weſtminſter hath ſhaved thy beard.” 


9. 3 G But 
2 At the end of Skelton's poem It now nothing fits 
called Elynour Rummin, are the fallow- The times nimble wits ; 
ing lines: My Latorell and I 
| Are both wither'd dry, 
Thus countrymen kinde, And you flouriſh greene, 
I pray let me finde, In your workes daily ſeene 
For this merry glee, That come from the preſſe, 
No hard cenſure to be, Well writ I confeſſe ; 
King Henry the Eight But time will devouer 
Had a good conceit | * Your poets as our; 
Of my merry vaine, And make them as dull 


Though duggicall plane: As wy empty ſkull, 
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__ Motion attacked the Cardinal ftill my 2 In 
one of his pieces, alluding to Wolſey's deſign of erecting a Col- 
lege, he has theſe lines 28 ak — eee | 


The goods that he hath thus gaddered, 
*« 'Wretchedly he hach — $ 
In eauſes nothinge expedient 5 
« 'To make windowes, walles, and dores, 
And to maintain bauds and whores, IT" 
A great part thereof is ſpent. , | 
In theſe parties it is veryfied; ß, 
That he hath a College edifled, 
« Of marvellous foundation ; ' 
Of prevy houfes of baudry, 
He hath made a Stues openly, 
. -, * Endued with large exkibir 1 Jon. 


He alſo thus ſatirizes and deſeribes the Cardinal's pompous 
manner of appearing in public: _ | 
« With worldly. pompe again incredible, 
« Before him A eck rede ſtronge ; 
And they bear two croſſes right longe, 
| «« Gapying in every man's face. 
After them follow two laye men ſecular, 
And each of them holding a pillar 
In their honds, ſteade of a mace, * 
« 'Then followeth my Lorde on his mule, 
4 Trapped with gold under her cule, 
In everey poynts moſt curiouſly ; 
On each ſyde a poll- axe is borye, 
„Which in none wothers uſe are worne, 
«« Portendyng ſome hyd myſtery. 
„Then hath he ſervants five or fix ſcore, 
+ ,«< Some behind and ſome before. 


Skelton met with much reſpe& and kind treatment from ſoha 
Mip, the Abbot of Weſtminſter. And he continued in the ſanc- 
tuary there till the time of his death, which happened on the 
21ſt of June, 1529. He was buried in St. Margaret's chapel. 
It is ſaid, that when he was upon his death-bed, he was charged 
with having children by a miſtreſs he kept; but he proteſted, 
that he kept her under the notion of a wife. wine 7 

Eraſmus ſpeaks very honourably of Skelton, filing him, in 
an epiſtle to King Henry VIII. BTITANNICA RUM LITERARUM 


LUMEN ET DECUS ; and of the like opinion (ſays Wood) were 
many of his time; yet the generality ſaid, that his witty diſ- 
eourſes were biting, his laughter opprobrious and ſcornful, = 

| 8 
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his jokes commonly {harp and reflecting. It appears, by his 


poem, intitled, THe CRown or LAW EI, (ſays Mrs. Cooper), 
that his performances were very numerous, though ſo few of 
them remain. In theſe there 1s a very rich vein of, wit, hu- 
mour, and poetry, though muck-debaſed by the ruſt of the age 
he lived in. His ſatires are remarkably broad, open, and ill- 
bred ; the verſe 'cram by a very ſhort'meaſure, and incum- 
bered with ſuch a profuſion of rhimes, as makes the Poet almoſt 
as ridiculous, as thofe he endeavours to expoſe. ' In his more ſe- 
rious pieces, he is not guilty of this abſurdity ; and confines 
himſelf to a regular ſtanza, according to the then reigning 
mode. His Boudk or Cour, is, in my opinion, a poem ot 
great merit: it abounds with wit, and imagination; and ar- 
ues him well verſed in human nature, and the manners of that 
inſinuating place. The allegorical characters are finely de- 
ſcribed, and as well ſuſtained.” | A 

Wood ſays, that Skelton wrote fifty ſeveral pieces upon vari- 

ous ſubjects, both in proſe and verſe, beſides tranſlations. 'The | 
following are ſome of them: 1. A comedy of virtue. 2. A \ 
comedy of yur order. 3. Meditations on St. Anne. 4. Oy 
the virgin of Kent. 5. Sonnets on Dame Anne. 6. The pe- 
2 of human life. 7. Solitary Sonnets. 8. The art 
of dying well. 9. Manners and faſhions of the Court. 10. 
The art of ſpeaking eloquently. 11. Invective againſt Wil- 
liam Lily the grammarian. An anſwer to this was publiſhed 
by Lily. 12. Colin Clout. , 13, Poetical fancies and ſatires. 
14. 2 and verſes on the deaths of ſeveral great perſons ; 
particularly verſes on the death of Arthur, Prince of Wales; 
and a Latin elegy upon Margaret, Counteſs of Richmond, 
which is placed upon her monument in King Henry the Seventh's 
chapel in Weſtminſter- abbey. 

One of his moſt humorous productions is that intitled, EL y- 
nOUR RuMMIN, THE FAMOUS ALE-WirFE or EnGLanD. 
This was printed in two ſheets and a half in Quarto, with a 
picture in the title- page, repreſenting-an ill-favoured old woman, 
holding in her hand # pot of ale, with theſe lines under-written ; 


When Skelton wore the Lawrel Crown, 
% My ale pat all the ale-wives down.” 


It was re- printed in the firft volume of the HaxLEIAN Mis- 
CELLANY, from an edition printed at London in 1624. 


We ſhall cloſe our account of Skeltan, with an extract from 
his introduction to rh BooGe or CourT. 


* In autumpne, whan the ſunne in vyrgyne, 
By radyante hete, enryped hath our corne, 
Whan Luna, full of mutabylyte, 
As Emperes the dyademe hath worne 
Of our pole artyke, ſmylynge half in ſcorne 
38 2 At 
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At our iply, and our vnſtedfaſtneſſe, 


The tyme whan Mars to warre hym dyd dres, 


L, callynge to mynde the great auctoryte 
Of — elde, whiche full wars 4 
Vnder as couerte termes as coulde be, 
Can touche a trouth, and cloke ſubtylly - 
With freſhe vtteraunce; full ſentencyouſly 


Dyuerſe in ſtyle: ſome ſpared not vyce to wryte, 


Some of mortalitie nobly dyd endyte. 
Whereby I rede, theyr renome and theyr fame 


May neuer dye, but enermore endure, 

J was ſore moued to a-forſe the ſame : 

But 16noRavunce full ſoone dyd me dyſcure, 
And ſhewed that in this arte I was not ſure : 


For to illumine ſhe ſayd I was to dulle, 


Aduyſynge me my penne awaye to pulle, 
And not to wryte : for he ſo wyll atteyne 


Excedyng ferther than his connynge is 


His head maye be harde, but feeble his brayne ; 
Yet haue I knowen ſuche er this: 


But of reproche ſurely he maye not mys, 
That clymmeth hyer than he maye fotinge haue! 
What and he ſlyde downe, who ſhall hym ſaue ? 


Thus, vp and downe, my mynde was drawen and caft, 


That I ne wyſte what to do was beſte, 


So fore enwered that I was, at the laſte, 
Enforſed to ſlepe, and for to take ſome reſte, 


And to lye downe as ſoone as I my dreſte; 


At Harwyche-porte, flumbrynge as I laye 
In myne hoſtes houſe, called Powers keye ! 


Me thought I ſaw a ſhyppe, goodl of ſayle, 
Come . — forth into chat hauen brood, 4 


—Her takelyn ryche and and of hye apparyle ; 


She caſt an anker, and there ſhe laye at rode; 
Marchauntes her borded to ſee what ſhe had; 
Therein they founde Royall marchaundyſe, 
Fraghted with pleaſure of what ye could deviſe. 


But than I thought I wolde not dwell behynde, 
Amang all other I put my ſelfe in prece ; 
Than there could I none aquentaunce finde ; 
There was moche noyſe: anone one cryed ceſe 
Sharpely commaundynge eche man holde his pece! 
Mayſters he ſayd, the ſhyp that ye here ſe 
The Bowox or Coux v it hyghte for certeynte. 
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The Life of ALzxanDer BarCLav. 


T..is a ſubject of diſpute, whether this bard was born in 
England, or in Scotland. According to Dr. Mackenzie, 
he was a Scotchman ; but, according to Pitts and Wood, 
he was an Engliſhman ; and the latter opinion ſeems to 
be, upon the whole, the molt probable (5). And there is alſo 
ſome reaſon to believe, that he was born in Somerſetſhire, where 
there 1s a village called Barcley, and an antient family of the 
ſame name. ere is no account of the exact time of his birth, 
nor where he received the firſt part of his education. It ap- 
pears, however, that he was entered at Oriel College, Oxford, 
at the time when Thomas Corniſh, afterwards Biſhop of Tyne, 
was Provoſt of that Houſe ; which might be about the year 


1495+ | | 
When he had ſtudied for ſome time in this Univerſity, and 


diſtinguiſhed himſelf by his quickneſs of parts, and 


reat af- 


fection for literature, he went over into * and from thence 
travelled into Germany, Italy, and Frarfte, He ſtudied the lan- 
guages of thoſe countries with great aſſiduity, and made a won- 

ertul proficiency in them ; which appeared, after his return 
home, by many excellent tranſlations which he publiſhed, Upon 
his return into England, the Provoſt of Oriel College, who Fad 
been his patron at the Univerſity, having been promoted. to the 
Biſhopric of Tyne, made him his Chaplain, and afterwards ap- 


ire, a Colle 
After the Fe 


() Dr. Mackenzie is very poſi- 
tive that Barclay was à Scot ; and, 
in order to prove it, enters into the 

enealogical hiſtory of the antient 
amily of Berkley in Scotland; 
which, at the moſt, it has been ob- 
ſerved, only tends to ſhew that he 
might be of that country, But it is 
alledged on behalf of the contrary 
opinion, that it is ſomewhat ſtrange 
that, in thoſe days, a Scot ſhould ob- 
tain ſo much reputation in England, 
and eſpecially for enriching and im- 
proving the Engliſh tongue. That 
had he written in Latin, or on the 
ſciences, the thing would have been 
more probable, That it is extraordi- 


0 him one of the Prieſts of St. ay at Ottery in Devon- 
| founded by John Grandi 

ath of his patron, Biſhop Corniſh, 
Monk of the Order of St. Benedict; and afterwards, according 


on, mo of Exeter. 
e became a 


to 


nary that Barclay himſelf, in his ſeve- 
ral addreſſes to his patrons, ſhould 
take no notice of his being a ſtran- 
ger; it being cuſtomary for the wri- 
ters of that age to mention their 
countries, eſpecially if they wrote 
out of their own, And that his pa- 
trons and preferments were both in 
the Weſt of England, where it is not 
probeble that a Scot ſhould have ſo 
general an acquaintance, eſpecially 
conſidering he was ſome years abroad. 
Vid. BlioGRAPHIA BRITANNICA, 

Bale, who was his cotemporary, 
ſays, ** Some reckon him a Scor, 
while others believe him to have been 
born in England.“ 
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to ſome, a Franciſcan. It is, however, certain, that he was a 
Monk of Ely. And upon the diſſolution of the monaſtery at 
Ely, which happened in 1539, he was left to be provided for by 
his patrons, of which his works, it 1s ſaid, had gained him many. 
On the death of Thomas Eryngton, he had the Vicarage of St. 
Matthew, at Wokey in Somerſetſhire, beſtowed upon him; and 
on the 7th of February, 1546, being then Doctor in Divinity, 
he was preſented to the Vicarage of .Much-Badew, or -Baddow- 
Magna, in the county of Eſſex: And on the zoth of April, 
1552, he was preſented by the Dean and Chapter of London ro 
the ReQorſhip of Allhallows, Lombard-ftreet: but he did not 
enjoy this living above fix weeks; for he died, in a very ad- 
vanced age, at Croydon in Surrey, in the month of June, 1552, 
and was interred in the church there. © 
Bale has treated the 4 of Barclay with much indi nity 5 
he ſays, that he remained a ſcandalous adulterer, under : Ft 
lour of leading a fingle life. Pitts, on the other hand, aſſures 
us, that he employed all his ſtudy in favour of religion, and in 
reading and writing the lives of Saints. This, however, is cer- 
tain, chat he was admired in his life-time for his wit and elo- 
quence ; and for a particular fluency of writing, in which he 
was ſuperior to any other writer of that age. And he was alſo 
a great refiner of the Engliſh language. | SEPM 
The writings of Bagglay are very numerous, and no perfect 
catalogue of them is any where to be found; but the e. 
Iiſt contains his principal pieces, D f 
I. Ecxocues on THE MISERIES or CourTiERs. Theſe 
were printed at London by Richard Pynſon, in Quarto, without 
any date, under this title:“ Here begynneth the Eglogues of 
« Alexander Barclay, Preſt, whereof the firſt three contayneth 
© the myſeryes of Courters and Courtes of all Princes in ge- 
« nerall : the matter whereof was tranſlated into Englyſhe 12 
«© the ſaid Alexander, in fourme of dialogues, out of a book in 
4% Latin, named Miser1t CurIatlium, compiled by Eneas 
* Sylvius, poete and oratour, which after was Pope of Rome, 
*« and named Pius.” This volume contains five dialogues ; the 
three firſt are on the miſeries of Courtiers ; the fourth is, of 
** the behaviour of riche men anenſt poetes; and the fifth is, 
<< of thecitizen and uplandiſhman.“ | 

H. The Lives of ſeveral Saints; particularly St. Margaret, 
St. Catherine, and St. Ethelreda ; and the life of St. George 
from Baptiſt Mantuan. 
III. Five Eclogues, from the Latin of Mantuan, 

IV. A TxEATI8E AGAINST SKELTON. It is conjeQured that 
one cauſe of the animoſity between theſe brother bards, was the 
ill-will that Skelton bore to thoſe of the eccleſiaſtical character. 
V. Or The FRENCH PRONUNCIATION. 

VI. Txt Bucoiic of Copxuvs. 

VII. Taz CasTLE or LABZO UR. Tranſlated from French 

iato Engliſh, 


VIII. A 
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VIII. A TrEATi1SE or VirrTuEs, This was originally 
written in Latin by. D. Mancini. | 

IX. Taz F1GUuRs or our MoTHtR Holy Caurch, or- 
PRESSED BY THE FRENCH KING. 


X. Tur HISTORY OF THE JUGURTHINE WAR, Tranſlated 


from the Latin'of Salluſt, Barclay tranſlated this at the deſire 


of the Duke of Norfolk 


XI. Navis STULTIFERA, OR THE SHip or Fools. This 
is the moſt celebrated of all our Poet's writings. It expreſſes 
the characters, vices, and follies of all degrees of men. It conſiſts 
artly of verſes of his own compoſition ; and in part of tranſ- 
— from the Latin, French, and Dutch. It is, indeed, a 
kind of verſion of a book written under the ſame title by Sebaſ- 
tian Brantius ; but then it is tranſlated with great freedom, and 
with conſiderable additions. It is adorned with a great variety 
of pictures, * from wooden cuts. It was firſt printed at 
London by. Richard Pynſon, in 1509, in ſmall Folio; again in 
the ſame ſize in 1519, and in Quarto in 1570. It was dedi- 
2. by our author to his patron, Dr. Thomas Corniſh, Biſhop 
of Tyne. 0 
We ſhall ſelect from his Sure or Fools, as a ſpecimen of 
his language and verſiſication, the character of the Hy yocaiTE. 


Here maketh mine authour a ſpeciall mencion 
Of .yrocrxiTEs. not perfect of beleve, 

And ſuche as abuſeth their religion, 

But I ſhall not ſo ſharply them repreve, 

Jam full lothe religious men to greve, 

Or difcontent, for, if I ſo do would, 

A mighty volume could not their vices holde. 


I leaue their pride, I leaue their covetiſe, ' 
I will not touche their malice nor enuy ; 
Nor them that Venus toyes exerciſe, ; | 

I will not blame, nor touche openly ; 

It were but foly ſith is no remedy, 
But if Iſhould vpou me take the payne, 
A new labour I ſhould begin agayne. 


them not touche that cunning men diſdayne, _ 

There were none ende in blaming all the fooles, 

The maners rude, vngodly and vilayne, 

And aſſes eares cloaked vnder coules, 

Knowing nothing, contemning yet the ſeooles ! 

All thefe to touche and ſundry vices mo, 
It were to ſore a charge and payne to do. 


Iwill not ſay that they vſe any ſinne, 

Yet oft 2 they follow not the way 

Of the religion that they haue entred in, 
Though they the name and habite not denay ; 
Yet of their life full harde it is to ſay, 
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But often at ende it proueth euident, ü 
That vnder floures lurketh the ſerpent. 1 


'The wolfe or foxe is hid within the ſkin, 

Of the ſimple ſheepe poor and innocent, 
Mekeneſs without, bus ride is hid within, 
The wordes faire, but falſe is their intent; 
No fort by falſhood or ways fraudulent, 

May ſooner deceyue good folke by any way, 
Than the wicked fort of ypocrites may. 


Hang vp the ſcapler, the ames-coule and frocke, 

Or other habite of eche religion, 

Upon a tree cleane dede or rotten ſtocke ! 

Such are thoſe fooles that haue profeſſion, 

Leauing their right rule in eache condition ; 

They bere the habite, the veſture or the wede, 
And eke the name without the thing in deede. 


2 outwarde in face preſent humilitie, 

As if they were holy and perfect of living, 

Vet would they not of men deſpiſed be: 
They fayne them poore, yet will they lacke nothing, 
Touching their habite, veſture or cloathing, 

They will the ſame in coſtly maner dreſſe, 

Without all care, thought, trouble or buſynes. 


They looke to be fed well and deliciouſly, 
Without labour, therein is no delite ; > 
Some men they flatter, but other they enuy ; 
And other ſome they cruelly backbite; 

Some men to malice by falſhoode they excite : 
As dogges they bite ſome in playne audience 
For ſinne, though they commit the ſame offence. 


As foxes full of falſhood and of gile, 
By ſubtiltie they all their workes gide, 

hey boldly other for ſtatelynes reuile, 
Yet as proude lions are they accloyed with pride ; 
And, while that they in company abide, 
They ſhew them outward as lambes innocent, 
Like rauiſhing wolues yet are they of intent, 


They will be Judges without authoritie, »» 

And witneſſes without knowledge or ſight, 28 N 

They will be doctours of paſſing grauiti ea 

Without proceſſe in ſtudy 8 and night: 

And to be ſhort, by judgement vnrighlt 
oft accuſe good men, them to oppreſſcc -* 


Their ſelſe yet bare of vertue and goodnes.“ 


End of the Fixsr Vorunx. 
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gainſt the clergy, 153. his death, 
ibid, 

V. his acceſſion, 153. diſmiſſes 
his diſſolute companions, 1 54 ex- 
poſtulates with Lord Cobham, 155. 
he invades France, and defeats the 
French at the battle of Agincourt, 
176. returns to England, 177. 
lands again in Normandy, 179. his 
conqueſts there, ibid. concludes 
the treaty of Troyes, 180. arrives 
in England with his new queen, 
Catherine of France, 181, his 
queen is delivered of a fon, 183. 
he dies at Vincennes, 184. 


Henry VI. his acceſſion, 184, is 


crowned king of France at Paris, 
205, concludes a truce with the 
French, 214. bis marriage with 


Margaret of Anjou, ibid. his cha- 


racter, 222. he is wounded at che 
battle of St. Alban's, 227. is taken 
priſoner, and committed to the 
Tower, 240, releaſed by the earl 
of Warwick, 254. ſent again to the 
Tower, 258. his death, 268, _ 

Henyy VII. his acceſſion, 333. the 
deficiency of his title, ibid. con- 
\cludes # peace with France, 
310. his avarice, 311, 312, bis 
death, and character, 314. 

Herry VIII. nis acceſſion, 314. de- 
clares his ſcruples concerning his 
marriage with Catharine of Arra- 

on, 320. Writes a book againſt 

uther, 340. an eloquent ſpeech 

of his, 345. his'behaviourto Dean 
Colet, 337, 338. 

Huntinzdon, Earl of, defeats the uni- 
ted fleet of France and Genoa, 179. 

Home, Mr. obſervations on a paſſage 


in his hiſtory of Fngland, 177, an 
inſtance of his miſrepreſentation, 
207, his partial account of the 
reign of Richard II. p. 227, ob- 
ſervations on a paſſage in his hiſ- 
tory, 247. a juſt remark of his, 
248. a quotation from him, 250. a 
. miſtake of his, 298. 


: . I. s 

James IV. king of Scotland, ſlain in 
the battle of Flodden field, 409. 

Inſurrections among the common 
people, generally occaſioned by the 
oppreſſions of the great and 
powerful, . 77. 

Indulgences, Wickliff's notion of 
them, s . . 48. 

Fobn, king, agrees that himſelf and 
his ſucceſſors ſhould pay an annual 
tribute to the Pope, 24. that tri- 
bute diſcontinued, ibid. 

Joan of Arc, the maid of Orleans, 
ſome account of her, 201. ſhe is 
burnt at Rouen, 205 

Fortin, Dr. extracts from his life of 
Eraſmus, 304, 336. his juſt obſer- 
vation concerning the ſcholaſtic 
divines, 374. 

Nip, Jobn. abbot of Weſtminſter, 
his kindneſs to Skelton, 418. 

Italy, many learned Engliſhmen tra- 
velled there in the 15th century, 
for improvement, on account of 
the low ſtate of learning in their 
own country, . 363. 


K, 


Knight, Dr. his obfervation concerr.. 
ing the reſtoration of the langua- 
ges, and the learning of the anci- 
ents, in Europe, 375. his account 
of the many grammar ſchools 
ſounded in England a ſhort time 
before the reformatiqn, 383. 

Knox, Fobn, his chara of arch- 
biſhop Beaton, . 416. 


L. 


Lancaſter, John of Ghent, duke of, 
attends Wickliff at his trial at St. 
Paul's, 31. marries his old miſtreſs 

| the lady Catherine Swynford, 122. 
his death, 123. 

Law, the ſtudy of it in a very flou- 
riſhing ſtate in England, in the 
reign of king Henry VI. 262. 

5 Lancaſter, 
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Laneaſter, houſe of, the diftreſsful 
fituation to which ſome of its 


princes were reduced, 250 
Latimer, William, ſome account of 
him, . 0 328. 


Learning, an event which contribut- 
ed towards the reſtoration of it 
in Europe, . 295. 

Learning, the low ſtate of it in our 
univerſities, the age preceding the 
reformation, . 61. 

Lily, William, ſome account of 1 

. * 4. 

Linſey, Jobn, his advice aboug the 

burning of heretics in Scotland, 
1 . 415, 

Lwwth, Dr. a juſt remark of his. — X 
his obſervations concerning the 
character of Wykeham, 93. his 
explanation of that prelate's mot- 
to, a K 94. 

Locke, Mr. his obſervation concern- 
cerning the proper method of con- 
vetting infidels, . 149. 

Luther, oppoſes the traffic of Indul- 
gences in Germany, 339, 340. 

Lydgate Fobn, account of him, 103. 

Lyndewoond, William, the Canoniſt, 
ſome account cf him, 181. 

Lyttleton, Sir Thomas, his life, 273 


277. 
N. 


Mare, Sir Peter de la, impriſoned by 
order of the duke of Lancaſter, 
69. choſen ſpeaker of the houſe of 
commons, 7 5. 

Margaret, lady, daughter to king 
Edward III. enjoins a kind of pe- 
nance upon Chaucer for making 
too free with the female ſex, 112, 

Margaret, of Anjou, married to Hen- 
ry VI. 214. her character, 222, 
her extraordinary eſcape after the 
battle of Hexham, 240. 

Middleton, Dr. Conyers, his obſerva. 
tions concerning Caxton, 297, and 
the importance of the liberty of 
the preſs, 298, 

Mortimer, earl of Maxch, ſeized at 
neee caſtle, 18. & hanged, 
wid, 

Monk, Chaucer's character of, mo- 
dernized, 136. 

More, Sir Themas, Dean Colet's ex- 
preſſion concerning him, 369. a 
letter from him to Dean Colet, 


397» 


N. 
Nevil, Richard, earl of Warwick, 
his liſe, 22 1=—261, 
New College, Oxtord, account of its 
foundation, _, . 80 


O. 
Ode, one compoſed by Chaucer a 
ſhort time before his death, 124. 
Oldcafile, Sir John, Lord Cobham, his 
life, 138. obſervations on the 
treatment which he received from 
the Romith clergy, 167. 
Orleans, ſiege of, ſome account of it, 


. . . 199. 
Oxford, the ſtate of learning thits in 
the 14th century, * 64. 


P. 
Parliaments, Engliſh, not always in- 
fluenced by a regard to the inte - 


reſts of their country, 17. 
Peacock Reginald, ſome account of 
him, d . 290. 


Perrers, Alice, her influence over 
Edward III. 67. baniſhed from 
court, 68. 

Peſecution for opinion, the inconfiſ- 

tency of it with the ſpirit of the 
goſpel, . 148, 

Plantagenet Richard, duke of York, 

hints his pretenſions to the crown, 
. . 222. 

Plague in England, in the 14th con- 
tury, the calamitics occafioned 
by it, . | . 66. 

Popes, Gregory XI. writes to Wyke- 
ham, 63. conteſt between Urban 
the VIth, and the and - pope Cle- 
ment the VIIth, 36. John XXIII. 
depoſed for his crimes, 184, 

Martin V. his letters to archbiſhop 
Chichely, 189, 190. 

Popes, liſt of kings and emperors 
depoſed by them, p. 13. 

Pope's agents, their rapacity, p, 15. 

Premunire, ſtatute of, pope Martin 
V. writes to Henry VI. and the 
parlia ment againſt it, 191. 

Printing, firſt practiſed in England 
by William Caxton, 295. the in- 
vention of it greatly contributed 
towards the reſtoration of learning, 
ibid, cardinal Wolſey's letter to 
the pope concerning it, ibid, John 
Fox's obſervations concerning 
this art, 296, 

Preſs, the liberty of, its importance 
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Proviſors, ſtatute of, 19, 29, 189. 
Proteſtaats, ſome of them too ready 
to caſt the imputation of hereſy 


upon their brethren, 350. 


R. 

Religion, falſe repreſentations of it, 
do it more hurt than the open 
attacks of its enemies, 2 

Richard II. his acceſſion, &. 74. 
account of his death, 100. Go. - 
er's verſes concerning him, ibid. 

Richard III. his acceſſion, 293. 
marries the daughter of the earl 

f Warwick, ibid. is killed at 
55 field, 303. his character, 

. hid. 

Richmond, Margaret, Counteſs of, 
her life, 298-——307. 

Rome, church of, its amazing cor- 
ruptions in the 14th and 14th 

"centuries, p. 11, 12, 13. its ab- 
ſurd claim to infallibility ſomes 
times imitated by Proteſtants, 46. 
obſervations on its intolerant ſpi- 
rit, 148, 167. 

"Rome, court of, parliamentary peti- 

tions againſt as 8 38. 

Namib clergy, their ſolicitude to keep 

ay" lit) from the peruſal of the 
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Freriptures, acgounted ſor, 37. 
. 6 
Sondeuich, the French, make a deſcent 
here 228 


- [Cneve, * | 
Saliſbury, Nevil, earl of, takes up 
arms in favgur of the duke of 
br np 226. ac count of his death, 
F +220. 

' | 8&biGn, accaunt of a great one in 
the Catholic Church, 36, 170. 
Seti, Eraſmus's deſcription of 

them, 8 2 372. 
Scriptures, the beſt method of ſtudy- 
ing them, 21. tranſlated into Eng- 
lich by Wicekliff, 36. che ſolicitude 
of the Romiſn Clergy to . keep the 
peruſal of them from the laity ac + 
counted for, . . 37. 
Seton, Acxander proſecuted for ;af- 
farming that there were no biſhops 

; in Scotland, 10 415. 
_ :Gbore, Jane, forme account of her, 


_— . * 291. 
Sp e, Froli, a poem ſo called, 
tract ſrom it, 423, 424. . 
Sigiſmond, Emperor of Germany, ac- 
Dount of his arrival in England, 277. 
Sinne Lambert, an acgount of that 
im poor, 0 309. 
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Shelton, Jabn, his life, 417. account 
of his works, 419. 

Smollet, Dr, obſervation on his con- 
temptuous manner of ſpeaking of 
the 'Wickliffites, . 153. 

Porſevood, archbiſhop, his obſerya- 
tion concerning his predetefſor 
Beaton, 


a 15. 
| count of 
it, . . 390. 
Sevynford, lady Catherine, married to 
the Duke of Lancaſter, 122, 


1 
Talbot, Jobn, Earl of Shrewſbury, his 
ife, 1979 —220, 
Tipteft, Jobn, Earl of Worceſter, 
ſome ac count of him, 3255. 
Der, Wat, account vt his rebel- 
lion, 3 7+ 
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Faucler, reſuſes to admit the Earl of 
Warwick into, Calais, 249. 


W. 

MWalpole, Mr. Horace, quotations from 

him, 255, 256, 291, 341. 
Marbeck Perkins, forme account of 
bis impoſture, . 309, 312. 
Waynfleet, William, biſhop of Win- 
cheſter, ſome account of him, 
. 0 . $2, 
Warburton, Dr. his 6 
cerning tythes, . 


Mictliß, Jobn, his life, 11—42. ac- 


count of -his opinions, 43, and his 
works, 52, 
Widville, 'Elizabe(b, married to King 
Dadward- IV. . . 242. 
Midoille, Richard, Earl Rivers, is made 
high treaſurer and high conſtable 
of England, 243. beheaded with 
his fon'by à party of rebels at 


Northampton, in 8 
Widwille, Anthony, 1 Rivers, his 
life, 279——297, 
Winchgfter, biſhops of, their numerous 
«manor houſes and caſtles, 64 
Winchefter College, account of its 
fo dation, * . o Vx, 


Wolſey, Cardinal, his letter to the 
Pope concerning the invention of 
printing, 295. his arrogance, 319. 
ho. tatirjped by Skelton, 417, 
418. 


Zeal, intolerant. moſt common a- 
mong thoſe Who take every thing 
upon truſt, 24 
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Page 45. in the Note, 1ſt col. I. 19. inſtead of wore, read 


MOVE; 2d. col. I. 15. inſtead of Tuts THe, read THIS sor RE. 
Page 24. laſt line, inſtead of ir was noT ONLY, read iT Was 
NO LONGER, &c. P. 111. I. 25. inſtead of 1397, read 1597. 
P. 171. I. 17. inſtead of Pope John XXII. read Pope John X 

P. 180. I. 19. for G1s01s, read Gisoks. P. 198. J. 33. for x un- 
BER PRIESTS, read NUMBER OF PRIESTS, P. 205, 1. 16. for 


EARNESTY, read EARNESTLY. P. 239. for Dovor, read Do- 


VER. P. 291. I. 4. inſtead of ManuRE, read MANUYE. 
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